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PREFACE. 


The  Editors  cannot  present  another  Volume  of  their 
Work  to  the  Public,  without  returning  their  thanks  for 
increased  support,  and  respectfully  soliciting  its  extension. 
In  the  present  day  their  object  is  peculiarly  important,  and 
will,  they  flatter  themselves,  commend  itself  to  the  cordial 
support  of  every  friend  to  the  connection  which  ought  to 
be  maintained  between  sound  Literature  and  pure  Religion. 
The  Fac-similes  of  Autographs  of  eminent  men,  introduced 
within  the  last  year  into  this  work — the  Portrait  presented 
to  their  readers  with  the  present  number — and  the  extension 
of  their  American  correspondence,  will,  they  trust,  prove 
the  sincerity  of  their  professions,  that  no  efforts  will  be 
wanting  on  their  parts  to  render  their  Journal  worthy  of 
the  public  support,  which  they  earnestly  solicit. 
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Memoirs  of  the  lAfe  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  formerly  of 

Boston,  in  New  England. 

We  have  long  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  commencing 
with  a  siiitable  article^  the  Bibliographical  department  of 
our  Work,  many  valuable  materials  for  which  have  been  in 
our  hands  since  the  conmiencement  of  our  undertaking, 
though  they  have  hitherto  given  place  to  original  com- 
mumcations  of  more  immediate  interest. 

We  flatter  ourselves,  however,  that  the  following  reprint 
of  a  memoir  of  a  faithful  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Lord,  who  has  long  since  entered  upon  his  rest,  will  .not 
be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  though  presented  to  them 
in  the  quaint,  and  now  antiquated  garb  in.  which  it  first 
made  its  appearance,  more  than  an  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  The  book  is  extremelv  scarce ;  we,  ourselves,  having 
been  indebted  for,  a  copy  of  it,  to  the  kindness  of  a  valu- 
able correspondent,  deeply  read  in  the  literature  of  those 
interesting,  but  much  neglected  times.  The  title  of  the 
pamphlet  is  as  follows : — 

AM  being  Dead  yet  Speaketh;  or,  the  Life  and  Death  of  that 
deservedly  Famous  Man  of  God,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  late 
Teacher  of  theChurch  of  Christ,atBoston,in  New-England. 

'  By  John  Norton,  Teacher  of  the  same  Church.  Heb.  13. 
7.  "  Remember  them  which  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have 
spoken  unto  you  the  word  of  God;  whose  faith  follow,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  their  conversation."  London,  Printed  by 
Tho.  Newcomb  for  Lodowick  Lloyd,  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  Shop  next  the  Castle-Tavern  in  Combill.  1668. 

It  is  the  priviledg  of  the  blessed  who  lived  in  heaven, 
whilst  they  lived  on  earth,  that  they  may  live  on  earth, 
whilst  they  live  in  heaven.  And  'tis  a  part  of  the  portion 
of  the  saints,  that  (together  with  the  benefit  of  the  living) 
they  may  enjoy  both  the  life  and  death  of  those,  who  bom 
lived  and  dyed  in  the  faith.  Life  and  Death  are  yours.  By 
faith  Abel  being  dead  many  thousand  years  since,  yet 
Bpeaketh,"*^  and  will  speak  whiFst  time  shall  be  no  more. 

*  1  Cor.  3.  22.  Hebr.  11.  4. 
VOL.  v. — NO.  9.  B 
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That  «l«i  Bving  jq^«»k»  il  no  TWi^r :  l>i||1ih«t  tb<^  d 
is  more  then  miraculous.  This,  though  it  be 
draw  forth  attcutioii  Trom  'the  isobb  'Ot  lueu,'^  wiio 
fected  with  miracles?  vet^fingiuSueiiced  with  a  ] 
special  benediction  ^  fe»  »hc  memorial  -of  the  just : 
To  fti^piuceas  aj^  ios^umofit  of  so  much  goiod  wijth  si] 
not  only  uiithankfiUaess  to  tbe  deaC  bfuit  an  inji 
generation  present,  and  to  many  an  one  that  is  to 
pireMBnw  tfie  vkemoty  af  tk^  blessed  with  ^e^pice^ 
#don  xrf  tMir  exeeltenc^  and  weldoing,  yeeovch 
tarify,  is-a  saperKiSgttp^Mm'emhalmiag',  and  a  S4$m 
qwiy  roiwronn  pwswfccfe  vmUt^  'Riis  we^  as  men 
Haoae  mm^  ^ciioitoiw  4ki  presejsve  anry  'SKcefteiicy  is 
of  mortality,  that  may 'mMii^  ^karin ;  4e^ke  af  ecu 
in  b^pbig;^,  la  la  tlstlf  insepaiatde  tfom  Ibeifug^.  Z) 
t»r€s  of^0fl(enriag^iBBea  answer  aet  irageffiioas  fniiKis 
tOLseiMB  tlieaiiemovM  af  -Fsvlne,  the  reftt  effigies' 
sMcilB.  Basidea  aphuiipy  enmfaiti^a,  happify  e^rpii 
the  hi^  of  iha  emubn^  ?  WeifmedHyowa  and  en 

liaveaptdaa  ol;  whflst  tiiey^wete.  Yhis  we  db^  as 
hcnee  ihe  Smt^mean  paet  of  cM,  he  is  a  true  Me 
oanAkiuttth  tha  memevy  o$  Ms  dec^used  A^ead.*  J 
is  doae,  not  oaty  in  lova  to>^€nD„  Imt  slsa-  in  kwee 
selves^  thereby  easing  in  part  our  h)ss,  a»dlf  saytag  i 
qf  Qw  0MR3L  lijKe».  Re  aw?  the  better  bfthfiard^whor 
hi>  friend  tjie  oi^  h^ff  oilu^nself :  when  Mo^s  inti 
fi;}end  tOr  be.  ^  o^r  own  9Qut;  wlMtst  CaJvm  Ilviea;  ^i 
ia  ^we^t^j  wh^n  Calvin  dye^^  deafb  i^  ihe  vmtq,  ace 
unt(^  iSeza.f  This  we.  dQ  as  Chmstians :  The  deeds  t 
worthies  was  the-  sijb|«cjb  mattes  of  the  speech  of  the 
th^sia  ^n.  o))taiaQ,d  a  gaod  cepoxtJi^  A  considerable 
t(fce  ^pripture.is  a  divine  testimony  of  trba/t  tixe  faijthi 
done  anjjt  suffwred,.  rscojrfeii  uato  suisveediog,  genej 
not  only  as  a  memorial  of  them,  but  as  so  many  pi 
dtHMMMlraiions  of  th&faMtfiafaess  of  Ctod:  asisam^ 
sga}-  rioitous  toiupiphs  oioeF'  t&e  wovld,  sin,  afiud  Sati 
taftmdchy'fNeraons.iai  hke  temptations,  and  subject 
{Viasiaas  aiirth  oursehceai  A  q«i>ek»niiig  iii<0tiv^  inil< 
"vAo^hajieuittieislaading^of  t3hat»aes,  not  totprelftniiFi 
ttsjdmoRiiHi^.  te  signal  ptaseaoe  ol  G^mI:  in  mom;  mm 

fJ9iiak  i%  demmn  estBmitous  qxnt  ethmi  exttnctfiiremoriam 
ejusque  cau^ft  dolet^  licet  non  amjilias  superstes  sU. 

I  Heb.  xi.  36. 
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them  to  hctire  been  fore-appointed,  for  the  further  compleat- 
ing  of  that  cloud  of  witnesses  which  elevates  the  beholders 
thereof,  to  lay  aside  every  weight  that  dotli  so  easily  beset 
as,  and  iw^ith  the  same  spirit  to  run  the  race  that  is  set  be-* 
fore  us. 

The  mystery  of  Ood,  concerning  all  the  transactions  of 
his  eternal  purpose  upon  the  theatre  of  this  worlds  through* 
out  theiv^hole  time  of  time,  being  fully  accomplished  and  re- 
vealed, (that  of  Jesus  Christ  himself  excepted)  in  none  of  all 
the  work  which  he  hath  gloriously  done,  will  he  be  admired 
so  much  in  that  day,  as  in  what  he  hath  wrought  in  the  lives 
of  and  deaths  of  beleevers,  as  beleevers.    The  same  object 
is  as  admirable  now  as  then;  that  it  is  not  so  much  admired; 
is,  because  it  is  not  seen  now  so  much  as  it  shall  be  then. 
The  greatest  object  out  of  heaven  is  the  life  and  death  of 
such  upon  earth,  who  are  now  in  heaven.    You  may  beleeve 
it,  what  Ood  hath  done  for  the  soul  of  the  least  saint  of  some 
few  years  continuance,  were  it  digested  into  order,  would 
make  a  volume  full  of  temptations,  signes,  and  wonders:    A 
wonderful  history,  because  a  history  of  such  experiences, 
each  one  whereof  is  more  then  a  wonder.    No  greater  acts 
then  their  obedience,  both  active  and  passive  unto  the  death. 
The  sufferings  of  the  apostles  may  weQ  be  reckoned  amongst 
the  acts  of  uie  apostles*    No  greater  monuments  then  their 
register  :  to  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  Jesus ;  to  do  things 
worthy  to  be  written,  and  to  write  things  worthy  to  be  done, 
both  is  good,  and  doth  good.     Tis  better  with  iVilliam  Hun- 
ter, then  with  William  the  Conqueror.    Tis  better  to  have 
a  name  in  the  book  of  Martyrs  then  in  the  book  of  Chroni- 
cles.     Martial  conquerors  conquer  bodies,  by  destroying. 
Confessars  conquer  souls,  by  saveing.    They  overcame  by 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  word  of  his  testimony,  arid 
loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.    Amongst  these,  as  the 
age  that  now  is  (through  grace)  hath  abounded  with  many 
worthies,  so  this  eminent  servant  of  God,  the  subject  of  our 
present  meditation,  may  without  wrong  unto  any  be  placed 
amongst  the  first  three.     Had  it  pleased  the  only  wise  God 
to  have  p«t  it  into  his  heart  to  have  imitated  Junius,  in 
leaving  behind  him  the  history  of  his  own  life,  how  many 
would  have  gladly  received  it,  as  Elisha  did  the  mantle 
which  fell  from  Elijah,  when  he  was  caught  up  and  carried 
from  him  into  heaven:  but.  Divine  Providence  otherwise  dis- 
posing, it  remains,  that  they  who  have  known  his  doctrine, 
manner  of  life,  purpose,  faith,  long-suffering,  love,  patience, 
persecutions,  and  affliction,  do  not  suffer  such  a  light  to  b^ 
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hid  under  a  bushel,  but  put  it  on  a  ceuadlestick, 
give  light  to  them  that  are  in  the  house. 

His  birth-place,  Derby,  we  shall  not  detain  tl) 

though  a  scituation  in  respect  of  the  purity,  ai 

agitation  of  the  air,  attempered  (in  tiie  judgn 

orator)  for  the  breeding  of  better  wits.     Creal 

their  kind  subservient ;  but,  tis  Qod,  (not  the  ai 

wisdom  into  the  inward  parts,  and  giviath  underi 

the  heart.     As  the  wise  man  and  the  fool  die,  fi 

both  ordinarily  born  in  the  same  place.     The  glc 

good  and  perfect  gift  is  reserved  for  the  Fatbe 

Let  it  be  sufficient  to  acknowledge  both  the  plat 

to  the  person,  and  th«  person  an  honor  to  the  ph 

Badi  sometime  commended  in  the  Martyrs^  the 

be  looked  at  in  our  confessor  (or  martyr,  which 

namely^  that  his  praise  is  not  to  be  denved  from  . 

here  below,  wherein  he  was  bom^  but  from  his  re 

that  Hierusalem  which  is  above,  where  he  was  i 

ally  bom  a^ain,  according  unto  grace*    The  mere 

descent  which  the  joint-'consent  of  all .  geiuera' 

always  voted  not  to  be  the  least  part  of  outward 

Qod  blessed  him  with  from  the  womb,  his  parentt 

sons  of  considerable  quality,  and  of  good  reput 

condition^  as  to  the  things  of  this  life,  competei 

unable  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  education  in 

nor  so  abounding  as  to  be  a  temptation  on  the  < 

unto  the  neglect  thereof.     Crates  the  philosop 

needs  go  unto  the  highest  place  of  the  «Glty  and 

audience  of  all  the  people^,  O  men !  whether  go  ye 

Je  so  much  pains  to  gather  riches  for  your  <cki 
ave  no  care  to  train  them  up,  wJio  should  enjoy<  i 
Plutarch  was  wont  to  say,  that  be  would  add  h\ 
thing  thereunto ;  that  such  men  as  these  were,  ar 
to  them  who  are  very  careful  fod:  the  shooe,  and  U 
for  the  foot.  But  Qod  who  had  predetermined  thi 
4er  plant  to  be  a  tree  of  life  for  the  feeding  of  s 
sands,  to  be  a  chosen  vessel  to  bear  his  name 
nations  v;  in  way  thereunto  inspired  his  parents  w 
fectuall  sollicitude  concerning  the  ordering  of  tl 
his  minority.  The  Qrecians  palled  timous  erud 
deia;  the  word  itself  a  loud  admonition  to  wise  f 
to  suffer  the  childish  years  of  their  offspring 
a^ay  without  discipline.  Though  vain  man  woul 
yet  may  he  be  compared  to  the  cubb,  as  well  as  t 
asses  colt :  Now  we  know  the  bear,  when  «he  briQ 
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her  young  ones,  they  are  an  ill-favoured  lump,  a  masse  with- 
ottt  shape,  but  by  continual!  licking,  they  are  brought  to 
some  form.  Children  are  called  infants  of  the  palms,  of' 
educations,*  not  because  they  are  but  a  span  in  length,  but 
because  the  midwife,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  stretcl^eth 
out  their  joints  with  her  hand,  that  they  may  be  more 
streight  afterwards. 

This  care  in  the  parents  was  quickly  above  expectation 
oicouraged  in  the  first-fruits  of  their  young  son  s  profici- 
ency, more  and  more  in9reasing  great  hopes  concemmg  him 
throughout  the  whole  time  of  his  minority,  wherein  he  was 
trained  up  in  the  grammar-school  of  Der^.  Three  ingredi- 
ents ilrtsf of /e  requires  to  compleat  a  man:  an  innate  qxccjl- 
lency  of  wit,  instruction,  and  government.  The  two  last  we 
have  by  nature,  ip  them  man  is  instrumental:  the  first  we 
have  by  nature  more  immediately  from  God.     This  native 

Stitude  of  mind,  which  is  indeed  a  peculiar  gift  of  God,. 
e  naturalist  calls  the  sparklinga  and  seeds  of  vertue,  and 
looked  at  then%  as  the  pnnciples  and  foundation  of  better 
education.  These,  the  godly-wise  advise  such  to  whom  the 
inspection  of  youth  is  committed,  to  attend  unto ;  as  spring- 
masters  were  wont  to  take  a  tryal  of  the  vertue  latent  m 
waters,  by  the  morning-vapours  that  ascend  from  them.f 
The  husbandman  perceiving  the  nature  of  the  soyle,  fits  it 
with  suitable  seea :  A  towardly  disposition  is  worse  then 
lost  without  education.  The  first  impression  sinks  deep, 
and  abides  long.  The  manners  and  learning  of  the  scholar, 
depend  not  a  Uttle  upon  the  manners  and  teaching  of  the 
master.  Physicians  tell  us,  that  the  fault  of  the  first  con- 
eoction  is  not  corrigible  by  the  second;  and  experience  shew- 
eth,  that  errors  committed,  in  youth  through  defect  of  educa-* 
tion,  are  difficultly  cured  in  age.  Mephiboshetk  halteth  all 
his  life-long,  of  the  lameness  he  got  through  his  nurses 
carelesness  when  he  was  a  child.  In  the  piety  of  England^s 
Edward  the  sixth,  and  Elizabeth,  history  ingenuous^  and 
thankfully  acknowledgeth  the  eminent  influence  of  their 
tutors :  but  amongst  the  causes  of  Jii/iai»'fl  apostapie,  the  same 
remembrancer  mentionetb  it  as  a  principal  one,  that  he  had 
two  heathenish  masters,  Libanius  and  lamblicus,  firom  whom 
he  drank  in  ^eat  prophaneness :  the  best  soil  needs  both  till- 
ing and  sowing ;  there  must  be  culture  as  well  as  seed,  or  you 
eaa  expect  no  harvest.  What  son  is  he,  that  the  father  chas- 
teneth  not  ?      And  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  corner- 

*  Lam.  d.  20. 
t  Animi  nostri  suat  agri  auimati.      Clem.  Alex. 
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8tones»  palace-stones,  and  (albeit  the  weaker  i 
vessels  of  precious  treasure,  they  must  be  carv 
suffer  the  cutting,  engraving,  and  polishing  han< 
tificer.  Since  tne  bem^  of  sin,  doctrine  and  exs 
are  insufficient;  discipline  is  an  essential  part  of 
of  the  Lord.  The  learned  and  famous  ^lelanctJ 
are  remarkable,  speaking  of  his  schoolmaster  :  '. 
had  ''  a  master,  who  was  an  excellent  gr^nunari 
1  *'  posed  upon  me  such  and  such  exercises,  not 

I  "  any  omission  thereof:  as  often  as  I  erred  I  was 

'^  but  with  such  moderation  as  was  convenient.     £ 
me  a  grammarian.    He  was  an  excellent  man ;  h 
as  a  son,  and  I  loved  him  as  a  father;  and  I  hof 
both  shortly  meet  together  in  heaven :  his  sei 
not  severity,  but  paternal  discipline."* 
Mans  Belial-heart,  because  such,  though  it  cau 
yet  it  will  not  bear  the  yoke  of  education.     Chil 
not  to  take  physick,  though  they  die  without  it. 
acknowledgment  hereof,  is  the  denying  of  our  ori 
ease;  the  rejection  of  it,  is  to  choose  transgressi< 
then  correction.    If  you  ask  why  the  famous  Lace 
state  lived  and  flourished,  when  their  sister-cities  < 
fell  to  dissoluteness,  and  from  thence  to  confusion :  ^ 
I  tells  us  the  reason  thereof  was,  because  the  Laced 

^  established  the  education  of  their  youth  by  a  law,  w 

other  Grecians  neglected. +  Sure  we  are,  that  it  is  \ 
in  Israel,  and  a  law  of  the  God  of  Jacob,  Fathers, 
your  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lo\ 
unto  the  training  up  of  a  child  in  the  way  he  she 
faithful  is  He  which  hath  promised,  that  when  he  is 
will  not  depart  from  it. 

About  thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  admitted  into  [ 
CoUedge  in  Cambridge,  much  about  the  time  wher 
famous  Juel  was  sometimes  sent  u;ito  Oxford:  at  the  ] 
of  whose  lectures  afterwards,  his  sometime  tutor  Pa 
saluted  him  with  this  distich : 

Olim  discipulus  mihi  chare  Juelle  fuisti: 
Nunc  ero  discipulus,  te  renuente,  tuus. 

Great  Juel,  thou  a  scholar  wast  to  me : 
Though  thou  refuse,  thy  scholar  now  I'll  be. 

^Tis  not  youth,  but  licentiousness  in  youth,  that  unf 

*  Mel.  Adam  in  vita  Melanct. 
f  Xenophon  in  lib.  de  Repub,  Lacedem. 
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Btcadetaical  state  ;    suoh    as  Philostratus  long  since  com- 
\amed  of,  wKo  stain  an  A^theman  life  with  wicked  manners. 
The  prince  of  the  Perij^ateticks  describing  his  hearers,  dis- 
tineuislieth  bet^veen  youths  in  years,  and  youths  in  man- 
ncre :  such  who  are  old  m  days,  yet  youths  in  disposition,  be 
leiects:  such  who  are   youths  mage,  but  seniors  in  spirit 
andbeliaviour,  he  admits  into  his  auditory.    Junius  telleth 
XLS,  that  his  grandfather  was  wont  to  write  to  his  father  Dto- 
fiw«iua,^ben  a  student  in  the  universities  of  France,  with  thi« 
salt  supetBcription  :  Dianysic  dikctoJilio,mis8o  adstudendum: 
Ho  Diimysius  mv  beloved  san,  sent  to  study.    Idleness  in  youth 
is  scarcely  healed  without  a  scar  in  age*    Life  is  but  short; 
and  our  lesson  is  longer  then  admits  the  loss  of  so  great  an 
opportunity,  without  a  sensible  defect  afterward  shewing  it- 
self.   Bees  gather  in  the  spring,  that  which  they  are  to  liver 
upon  in  the  winter :  therefore.  Fox  bishop  of  Winchester, 
willed  the  students  of  that  coUedge  whereof  he  was  a  bene- 
factor, to  be  as  so  many  hees.     Seneca  admonisheth  his  X41- 
eilius,  that  those  things  are  to  be  gotten  whilst  we  are  youngs 
which  we  must  make  use  of  when  we  are  old.*  Accordingly 
God,  who  had  set  ajjart  our  student  to  be  a  Junius,  not  a 
Dionysius,  inclined  his  heart  unto  such  attractive  diligence, 
and  eflfectual  improving  of  opportunities :  whence  his  pro- 
fiting in  £he  arts  and  languages  above  his  equals,  so  far  com- 
mended him  unto  the  master  and  fellows,  as  that  he  had 
nndoubtedly  been  chosen  fellow  of  that  coUedge,  had  not  the 
extraordinary  expence  about  the  building  of  their  great  hall 
at  that  time  put  by,  or  at  least  deferred  their  election  until 
some  longer  time.   From  Trinity  he  was  removed  to  Emanuel, 
that  happy  seminary  both  of  piety  and  learning.    The  occa- 
sion I  cannot  now  learn :  howsoever,  it  may  callto  minde  that 
maxim  of  the  herbalists,  Planta  translatio  estplantteperfectio; 
the  transplantation  of  a  plant,  is  the  perfection  of  a  plant. 
In  that  society  the  Lord  gave  him  favor,  so  that  in  due  time 
he  was  honoured  with  a  fellowship  amongst  them,  after  a 
diligent  and  strict  examen,  according  to  the  statutes  of  that 
house.    Wherein  this  is  not  unworthy  the  taking  notice  of; 
that  when  the  poser  caxne  to  examine  him  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  the .  place  that  he  took  trial  of  him  by,  was  that 
IscSih  3.  against  the  excessive  bravery  of  the  haughty  daugh^ 
tersofSion:  which  hath  more  hard  words  in  it,  then  any 
place  of  the  bible  within  so  short  a  compass;  and. therefore 
though  a  present  construction  and  resolution  thereof  might 
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hs»e  p«t  n  MoA  tlthtM^Lii  to  k  i^talld,  yet  sy-dh  VH 
ritfi  M  tiidae  thds6  difficult  ^ir&rdsf  fsioil,  dtid  tei 
prdmpt  reBpond^nt.  This  proTidetice  is  her^ 
eoaoeming  iiiiiii;  that  wh«reti,9  htg  father  (whose 
tdWatdi^  th<S  Mw)  bdkd  tiot  tii&ay  di^iits  that  m^td 
Adnee  in  law-mntteir^  hefQte,  H  pleaded  Ood  al) 

Sbing  to  Cmkbridg^  ib  blesff  him  with  great  prisic 
e  ^ste  tfery  able  to  kefep  hife  there  and  to  allow 
naihten^nee :  Itisonitieh  that  this  blessed  man 
heard  to  mfi  Ged  k^  me  h^  the  Univt^sky* 

He  it^  now  in  the  jda^e  of  imprOTement,  amon 
ftMai,  beset  widi  e2ititiipl^&),  as  so  ma,nf  objee 
tftmilation:  If  h«  slaekeift  his  pace,  his  compeer 
Um  behind ;  liiid  though  h^  qvickeft  it,  tb«fre  kn 
itiiicb  art?  befbf e.  No€wl!tbdtahdmg  Theifiiitoek 
yet  the  trOplbieil  of'  Miltiddes  coffer  hint  not  to  si 
tiMit  HalttOi  thdt  devour^i^  of  bookd,  is  at  Aiken 
and  opporttlhity  are  lioW  met  togeOier ;  wnto  ! 
iflflhfstry  actuated  with  h  desire  to  know,  being  , 
Sf^eaks  a  person  of  high  ^peetation.  The  tinwe 
m  iaibitiotis  and  unquiet  wits,  ttf^  aM^iigst  the  cl 
cfa^.  AdA  ^nfi  Egypt  c^n  hdldtlie  seven  wo 
Ae  book^i  Itrodts;  and  itidliioird  bf  llihbitid<9S  a 
wlidle  worB  cantfot  bo ti tain.  It  Was  elh  illicit  as] 
bsowl^dgei  which  helped  to  pUt  ferfh  t/ve's  hafe 
forbiddeti  nruil  i  th^  les^  niar^ei  if  ifregfeu^rate  ai 
^ts,  have  placed  theii'  summufH  b^tMi  m  kno^ 
defatigably  pursuing  it  as  a  kind  of  deity,  as  a  t] 
nous,  yea,  as  a  kind  of  niottal-iiiimc^ftdlity.  Dh 
fnOerUuSt  and  othei^  ^ilosbphets^  adtsoUiMiitig  krg< 
be  an  impedimeilt  td  thei}-  pndfieiehci^  iik  khb^: 

IOisessed  theniselt^  of  Hdi  ihherite^i^es,  that  t 
b  the  fitter  sludeht#  ,^  prefertiitg  ah  oppoHumt] 
befoi-e  h  lat^e  patridiotiy.  Ja^n^i^  yet  ignbjfatit 
€aii  ^;^nt  his  CdUhtry>  hetes^^rief^^  and  t^iif  eon 
%%  ^«st  eft^elL  Thtough  deiif^  h  »^ii  haHiig 
hitliddf>  s(sek«th  tend  interniedl^h  With  all  ^tMoiii, 
1%e  j^lder  Pii^i  lost  hi§  li<&  id  venturing  tOQ  ne^ 
«he  tausis  of  ^  irfuptiM  of  the  hill  Ffe^fi^«?ttfs. 
kn^wkdg^  e^^elleth  bthe^  ^^^fed  eitceneb&i^ 
d»  light  exGt^U^th  il«fctkneis» :  y^  it  kgni^th  With  thi 
thftt  neither  can  eicempit  the  Istibieet  tbi^i^f  ftt 
tlise^.  Whilst  Wig  seek  ktioWlMg^  with  a  itlM 
we  serve  the  decree  ;  and  self  being  destroyed  ac< 
the  decree,  w0  lienc^  b^tc^ne  moire  aMe  to  tterVe 
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Ibimd.    'the  ttt9Mttte  li^hkAi  mttn  trte^^fttet^itt  tnrrell^h  fat, 
ife#  i^Mdiilg'  it  fet  thems^lv^d,  ttieui  regenerate  elpendff  fof 

All  he  W48  ft  lat^t  df  labor,  atr  h^  wtt»  commutticatire,  ft 
dlUgeiit  tiltor,  ttnd  ftill  of  sttidents  committed  to  his  cam. 
Be  Was  SE  didacticail  man,  both  able,  and  apt  to  teach.  Abi-^ 
IHy  Id  in&troet  youth,  afgueth  a  wiflc-^nan.  To  guide  man, 
Hazianzeh  accounted  the  art  of  art«.*  To  be  willmg  to 
f^ddb,  aifgtteth  a  good  tnan ;  good  is  communicatire.  Such 
W6M  619  academical  dexterity,  that  he  could  impart  (as  Sea-- 
hget  a|>eak9)  the  felicitiets  of  Wit  to  hiil  hearers,  so  accomo>* 
dating  and  insinuating  the  matter  in  hand,  as  his  pupih 
fltigllfi  botb  peree^e  their  profiting,  and  taste  the  sweetness 
rf  thdt  wherein  they  profited.  Thus  by  schoole-stratagems, 
h«  WOi»  the  heartl>  of  his  scholars  both  to  himself,  and  to  a 
deilfM  of  learning;  'they  Were  as  Sxycratts  and  Alcibiade$,f  or 
Atthtf  a^'  the  prophets,  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets :  hii} 
pupils  W^e  holiorers,  and  lovers  of  him ;  he  was  a  ttJtor, 
Men^  afid  fethei^  onfto  them. 

^e  iMhtker  of  his  conversion  take  in  his  own  words  (as 
M^T  a»  catt  be  itimembted)  thus.  During  his  residence  in 
Ai9  tiftiv^^sity,  God  began  to  work  upon  him  under  the 
iiiiiidtMy  of  Mr.  Phrkms  of  blessed  memory.  But  the  mo- 
tions and  stirrings  of  hi^  heart  which  then  were,  he  sup- 
pi%sfied;  thinking  that  if  he  should  trouble  himself  with 
tiattetil'  ^f  religion,  according  to  the  light  he  had  received, 
it  would  be  an  hindrance  to  him  in  his  studies,  which  then 
be  had  addicted  himiielf  tinto.  Therefore  he  was  willing  to 
iilenoe  those  sn^eations  and  callings  he  had  from  the  Spirit 
inwai^ly,  and  did  wittingly  cfefer  the  prosecution  of  that 
work  until  afterwards.  At  length,  walkme  in  the  field,  and 
heariiig  Ae  bell  toll  for  Mr.  P^erkim  who  then  lay  dying,  he 
wan  sect etly  glad  iti  his  heart,  dkat  he  should  now  be  nd  of 
htfi  who  had  (as  h^  said)  laid  siege  to  and  belea^uer'd  his 
heart.  Thil^  became  a  cause  of  much  affliction  to  him,  God 
Iteejiing  it  upon  his  spirit,  with  the  aggravation  of  it,  and 
fiaking  it  fem  effectual  meaftes  of  convincing  and  humbling 
Miii  in  tft«  #igh€  a<id  setiie  of  the  natural  enmity  that  is  in 
AAlis  nafate  agamdt  God.  Afterwards,  hearing  doctor  Sihbt, 
(tfata  Mr.  iSi*«)  preachiftg  a  sermon  about  regeneration, 
wteiis  he  firsi  shewed  what  regeneration  was  not,  when 
dij^nitig  -Ihtt  istate  of  a  ciyil  man,  he  saw  his  own  condition 

*  ri^i^  *i)it^U9  4  I^^HM^  hr9tfffi&v  Aif^pm^di^  ^tp, 
t  Miellfliii^.  Historic,  par.  1.  in  Historia  Alcibiadis. 
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fully  discovered,  which  through  mercy  did  driv 
atand,  as  plainly  seeing  himself  to  have  no  tru 
his  false  hopes  and  grounds  now  failing  him :  an 
a  long  time  in  an  uncomfortable  despairing  way 
things,  this  was  his  heaviest  burthen,  that  he  ha 
withstood  the  meanes  and  offers  of  ^race  and  m 
he  foimd  had  been  tendred  to  him ;  till  it  pleased 
in  some  word  of  faith  into  his  heart,  to  cause  1 
unto  Christ  for  healing,  which  word  (if  memory  : 
was  dispensed  unto  him  by  doctor  Sibbs;  which  b 
a  singular  and  constant  love  of  doctor  Sibbs,  o 
was  also  answerably  beloved. 

That  which  first  made  him  famous  in  Cambrid^ 
funeral  oration  for  doctor  Some,  master  of  Peter- 
accurately  performed,  in  respect  of  invention,  ele 
rity  of  style,  ornaments  of  metorick,  elocution, 
nous  beauty  of  the  whole,  as  that  he  was  thencefc 
at  as  another  Xenophon,  or  Musa  Attica  throughoi 
versitv.  Some  space  of  time  intervening,  he  wa 
preach  at  St.  Maries,  where  he  preached  an  Univ( 
mon,  with  high  applause  of  academical  wits,,  s 
fame  of  his  learning  grew  greater  and  greater,  i 
being  called  to  preach  in  me  same  place,  as  one 
Pericles  left  the  nearer  with  an  appetite  of  anoth 
memory  of  his  former  accurate  exercises,  filled  the 
especially  the  young  students,  with  a  fresh  expc 
such  elegancies  of  learning,  that  the  curious  and  < 
wits,  who  prefer  the  Muses  before  Moses,  who  t 
more  then  Paul,  and  relish  the  orator  of  Athens  fai 
preacher  of  the  cross,  (like  Quintilians  numerous 
sufficient  to  tempt  the  abilities  of  the  speaker)  fi< 
sermon  with  an  Athenian  itch  after  some  new  th: 
the  ornaments  of  rhetorick  and  abstruser  notions  c 
phy.  But  his  spirit  now  savoring  of  the  cross 
more  then  of  humane  literature,  and  being  taught 
distinguish  between  the  word  of  wisdom,  and  die  ^ 
words ;  his  speech  and  preaching  was  not  with  th 
words  of  mans  wisdom,  but  in  the  demonstrati 
spirit  and  of  power.  The  disappointed  expectati 
auditory  soon  appeared  in  their  countenances ;  an 
couragement  of  their  non-acceptance  returned  hin 
chamber  not  without  some  sadder  thoughts  of  bea] 
he  had  not  been  long  alone,  but  lo,  doctor  Pra 
master  Preston)  knocks  at  his  door,  and  coming  in, 
him  with  his  spiritual  condition,  and  how  it  had  pk 
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to  speak  effectually  unto  his  heart  by  that  sermon :  after 
which,  doctor  Preston  ever  highly  prized  him,  and  both 
fully  and  strongly  closed  with  him.  Which  real  seal  of  God 
unto  his  ministry  comforted  his  soul,  far  aboye  what  the 
present  less-acceptance  of  the  auditory  had  dejected  him^ 
or  their  former  acceptance  encouraged  him.  This  brings  to 
mind  that  celebratea  story  of  the  conversion  of  the  Heathen 
Philosopher  at  Nice,  which  God  wrought  by  the  means  of 
an  ancient  and  pious  confessor,  plainly  declaring  unto  him 
the  doctrine  of  faith,  after  that  many  Christian  Philosonhers 
had  by  philosophical  disputations  laboured  in  vain.  Christ 
evidently  held  forth,  is  divine  elocjuence,  the  eloquence  of 
eloquence.  God  will  not  have  it  said  of  Christ,  ^s  Alexander 
said  of  Achilles,  that  he  was  beholden  to  the  pen  of  him  that 
published  his  acts.  Tis  Christ  that  is  preached,  not  the 
tongue  of  the  preacher,  to  whom  is  due  all  praise.  Such 
instances  conclude,  that  Paul  is  more  learned  then  Plato. 
We  must  distinguish  between  ineptness  of  speech,  carnal 
rhetorick,  and  eloquent  gospel-simplicity ;  between  igno- 
rance, ostentation,  and  learning.  The  preacher  sought  iojind 
out  acceptable  words,  and  words  of  truth. 

His  Concio  ad  Clerum,  when  he  proceeded  bachelor  of  di- 
vinity (after  he  had  been  at  Boston  about  half  a  year)  was 
very  much  admired  and  commended.  His  text  was  mat,  5. 13* 
Vos  estis  sal  terra:  quod  si  sal  infaluatusfuerit,  quo  salietur? 
Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth:  but  if  the  salt  have  lost  its  savour, 
wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ?  In  handling  of  which,  both  the 
weight  of  the  matter,  elegancie  of  phrase,  rhetorical  streins, 
grave,  sweet,  and  spiritual  pronuntiation,  rendred  him  yet 
more  famous.  The  like  did  his  answering  of  the  Bivinity- 
Act  in  the  schools,  having  a  very  acute  opponent,Mr.  William 
Chappell,  to  dispute  with  him.  So  that  in  Cambridge  the 
name  of  Mr.  Cotton  was  much  set  by. 

Unto  this  earthen  vessel  thus  filled  with  heavenly  treasure, 
Boston  in  Lincolnshire  made  their  address,  s^ing.  Come  and 
help  us  !  And  in  that  candlestick  the  Father  of  spirits  placeth 
this  burning  and  shining  light.  To  whom  he  removed  from 
Cambridge  about  the  28th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  first  he 
met  with  some  obstructions  from  the  diocesan,  then  bishop 
Barloe,  who  told  him  that  he  was  a  young  man,  and  unfit  to 
be  set  over  such  a  divided  people.  Mr.  Cotton  being  inge- 
nuous, and  undervaluing  himself,  thought  so  too,  and  pur- 
posed to  return  to  the  college  again:  but  some  of  his  Boston 
friends  understanding  that  one  Simon  Bihy  was  to  be  spoken 
with,  who  was  neer  to  the  bishop,  they  presently  charmed 
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1i\m,  and  so  the  business  proceeded  without  iltrtl 
and  Mf .  Cotton  was  admitted  into  the  place  after 
ner  in  those  days. 

Two  things  are  here  not  unworthy  of  observati 
he  would  sometimes  speak  of  to  his  friends :)   Fi 
the  beginning  of  his  ministery,  he  was  exercised 
y  f  .  inward  troubles  which  much  dejected  him.     No  \ 

\  Christ  received  his  mission  into  his  publick  min 

-  he  is  led  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of 

Wise  jHeiwaw  suffered  the  horrors  of  Qoa,  and  -^ 
the  lowest  pit.  The  doctor  of  the  Gentiles  stood 
being  buffeted  by  Satan.  The  temptisr  is  in  Ch 
and  an  instrumental  winnower  of  the  disciple^, 
darts,  through  the  influence  of  him  who  succors 
are  tempted,  cleanse  as  well  as  smart;  and  this 
efficacie  remains  wheti  the  smart  is  over.  From 
ehce  of  this  archer;  are  the  choise  shepherds  in  Isr 
spirits  are  much  better'd  by  their  conflicts  with  tl 
spirits :  spiritual  preachers  are  often  trained  up  in 
of  temptation :  so  true  is  that  theological  maxim ;  r 
prayer,  and  temptation  make  a  divine.*  This  dispi 
the  all-wise  God  he  afterwards  found  not  only  to 
cial  to  him,  in  preparing  his  heart  for  his  work,  bu 
it  became  an  effectual  means  of  his  more  peaceabl 
fortable  settlement  in  that  place,  where  the  pc 
divided  amongst  themselVes,  by  reason  of  a  pote 
the  town,  who  adhered  to  another  Cambridge-m^n 
desired  to  bring  in.  But  when  they  saw  Mr.  Cot 
taken  up  with  his  own  exercises  of  spirit,  they  wer 
all  suspition  of  his  being  pragmatical,  or  addictec 
with  this  or  that  party,  and  so  began  to  close  i 
with  him.  And  secondly.  Whereas  there  was  an 
party  in  that  town,  some  of  whom  were  witty,  an 
others  with  disputes  about  those  points,  by  God 
upon  his  labours  in  holding  forth  positively  sucl 
undermined  the  foundations  of  Arminianism,  thos 
ceased,  and  in  time  Arminianism  was  no  more  p] 
So  God  disposeth  of  the  hearts  of  hearers,  as  thai 
Aey  are  all  open  and  loving  to  their  preachers  in 
times:  trials  are  often  reserved^  until  afterwards. 
riim  calleth  the  first  year  of  Christ's  ministery,  the  t 
year.  The  disciples  in  their  first  mission  want  no 
return  all  safe ;  but  after  his  death  they  met  with 

*  Tria  faciunt  tiieologum,  meditatio,  oratio,  tents 
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tertaiiunent^  and  come  shoort  home.  Young  Peter  girdetb 
hunaelf  and  walks  whither  he  will;  but  Old  Peter  is  girded 
by  another,  and  carried  whither  he  would  not. 

For  three  or  four  years  he  lived  and  preached  among 
them  without  opposition;  they  accounted  themselves  happy 
(as  well  they  might)  in  the  enjoyment  of  him,  both  the  town 
and  country  thereabout  being  much  bettered  and  reformed 
by  his  labcMirs.  After,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  ceremonies 
imposed,  his  non-conformity  occasioned  his  trouble  in  the 
court  of  Lincobfiy  from  whence  he  was  advised  to  appeal  to 
a  higher  court:  And  imploying  Mr.  Levarei  (who  afterwards 
was  one  of  the  ruling^elders  of  the  church  of  Boston  in  New- 
Engietnd)  to  deal  in  that  business,  and  he  being  a  plain  man 
as  Jacob  was,  yet  piously  subtile  to  get  suoh  a  spiritual 
blessing,  so  far  insinuated  himself  into  one  of  the  proctors 
of  that  high-court,  that  Mr.  Cotton  was  treated  by  them  as 
if  J»e  were  a  conformable  man,  and  so  was  restored  unto  Bos^- 
toss.  (likewise  by  the  samemeanes  it  was,  that  a  gentiemam 
of  Boston,  called  Mr.  Bejmet,  used  occasionally  afterwards 
to  bring  him  in  again :)  After  this  time  he  was  blessed  witk 
a  successful  ministry,  unto  the  end  of  twenty  years.  In 
which  space  he  on  the  Lord's-day,  in  the  afternoons,  went 
over  the  whole  body  of  divinity  in  a  catbechistical  way  thrice, 
and  gave  the  heads  of  his  discourse,  to  those  tl^t  were 
young  schoUars,  and  others  in  the  town,  to  answer  his 
questions  in  publick  in  that  great  congregation ;  and  after 
their  answers  he  opened  those  heads  ot  divinity,  and  finally 
applyed  all  to  the  edification  of  his  people,  and  to  such 
strainers  as  came  to  hear  him.  In  the  morning  on  the 
Lord's-day,  he  preached  over  the  first  six  chapters  of  the 
gospel  of  John:  the  whole  book  of  Eoclesiastes,  the  pvophesie 
ef  Zechariah,  and  man^  other  scriptures,  and  when  this 
Lord's-supper  was  administred  (which  was  usually  e^ery 
moneth,)  he  preached  upon  1  Cor.  11.  and  2  Chron.  90.  per 
toium,  and  some  o£her  scriptures  concerning  that  subject. 
On  his  lecture  days,  he  preached  thorough  the  w^hoie  first 
and  second  Epistles  of  John,  the  whole  book  of  Solomon's 
Song,  the  parables  of  our  Saviour  set  forth  in  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel to  the  end  of  chapter  16.  comparing  them  wil^  Mark 
ami  Luke:  He  took  much  pains  m  private,  and  read  to 
Bozdry  young  schollars,  that  were  in  his  House,  and  some 
that  come  out  of  Germany,  and  had  his  house  full  of  audi- 
tovs.  Afterwards,  seeing  some  inconvenience  in  the  peo- 
plasflockinf  to  his  house,  besides  his  ovdinairy  leotuise  on 
the  5  day  of  the  week,  he  preached  thrice  more  in  publick 
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on  the  week  days.     On  the  fourth  and  fifth  da; 
the  morning,  and  on  the  last  day  at  three  of  the  c 
afternoon.     Only  these  three  last  lectures  were 
\  by  him  but  some  few  years  before  he  had  anotl 

i  colleague.     He  was  frequent  in  duties  of  humili 

I  thanksgiving.     Sometimes  five  or  six  hours  in  p 

^  opening  of  the  word,  so  undefatigable  in  the  L< 

I  80  willing  to  spend  and  to  be  spent.     He  answ 

letters  t^t  were  sent  far  and  near,  wherein  wei 
j;  many  difficult  cases  of  conscience,  and  many  dou 

to  great  satisfaction. 

He  was  a  man  exceedingly  loved  and  admired  < 

and  reverenced  of  the  worst  of  his  hearers.    He  ^ 

favour  with  doctor  Williams,  the  thei^  bishop  < 

who  much  esteemed  him  for  his  learning,  and  (a< 

j|  report)  when  he  was  lord  keeper  of  the  great  se 

king  James,  and  speaking  of  Mr.  Cotton*s  great  le 
worth,  the  king  was  willing,  notwithstanding  hi 
formity,to  give  way  that  he  should  have  his  hbei 
interruption  in  his  ministry,  which  was  the  mc 
considering  how  that  kings  spirit  was  carried 
I  such  men.     Also,  the  Earl  of  i)orce5/er  bein^  at  i 

I  and  hearing  Mr.  Cotton  preaching  concemmg  ( 

\^  fail  not)  civil-government,  he  was  so  affected  wii 

I'  dom  of  his  words  and  spirit,  that  he  did  ever  a 


■r 
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account  of  him,  and  put  himself  forth  what  he  c 
time  of  Mr.  Cotton's  troubles  to  deliver  him  out  o: 
his  Bostofi  might  enjoy  him  as  formerly;  but  he 
ritual  wickednesses  in  high  places  too  strongly 
bis  desires. 

About  this  time  he  married  his  second  wife,  A 
Story,  then  a  widow.  He  was  blessed  above  m 
marriages,  both  his  wives  being  pious  matrons,  g 
faithful,  like  Euodias  and  Syntyche,  fellow-laborei 
in  the  gospel :  by  the  first  ne  had  no  children;  tl 
made  a  fruitful  vine  imto  him.  His  first-bom  si 
forth  far  off  upon  the  sea :  he  that  left  Europi 
arived  a  joyftill  father  in  America.  God  who  pi 
be  with  his  servants  when  they  passe  through  i 
having  caused  him  to  embrace  a  son  by  the  way 
rial  whereof  he  called  his  name  Seaborn,  to  keep 
he)  in  mee,  and  to  teach  him  if  he  live,  a  remej 
sea-mercies,  from  the  hand  of  a  gracious  God. 
living,  and  now  entred  into  the  work  of  the  minist 
of  many  prayers^  and  of  great  expectation. 
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T\,etitxie\>ev^|^^  ^^^.  wlierein  God  purposed  to  su- 
pe^dduuto.^^^  ^^^^  been,  a  practical  and  more 

Lt&Ve  t^»^^^??\;V,^t  A^    -  *^^  mtermixing  of  humane  inven- 
^^'VitVimst^^^^^  and  to  the|ospel  church-wor- 

S  ..vd.  vo^-tie  ^^^^J^f^^P^.^ty  he  in  his  luXise  providence 
u4«.^\^^a  ^^^    •  *^itlifull  servants  into  this  vast  wil- 

deme8S,a8  a  pia-ce  m  reapeot  of  it's  remoteness  so  ^uch  the 
ftttet  for  the  tuUer  mqvi\ry  after,  and  free  exercise  of  all  his 
holy  oTdmanceB,aiid  togetlier  therewith  for  the  holding  forth 
aptegawit  demonstratioii  of  the  consistency  of  civil-govem- 
ment  With  a  congTegational-^ay.     God  giveth  Mom  the 
pattern  of  the  taberiiacle  in  the  wilderness.     Ezekkl  seeth  ' 
the  formes  of  the  house  in  exile.    John  receiveth  his  reve- 
lation  in  Patmot.     Jotham  upon  mount  Gerizim  is  bold  to 
utter  his  apologue  :  and  David  can  more  safely  expostulate 
with  Saul,  when  he  is  gotten  to  the  top  of  the  hill  a  far  off, 
a  great  space  between  them.     The  Parthiam  having  learned 
the  art  of  shooting   backwards,*  made  their  retreat  more 
terrible  then  their  onset  to  their  adversaries.     The  event 
Boon  shewed  the  wisdom  of  God  herein,  the  people  in  a  short 
time  clearly  understanding  that  truth  in  the  practice,  which 
by  dispute  they  could  not  in  a  long  time  attain  unto.     In 
order  hereunto,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  stirreth  up 
many  of  his  faithful  ones  to  leave  that  pleasant  land,  their 
estates,  their  kindred,  their  fathers  houses,  and  sail  over  the 
Atlantic-Ocean  unto  this  vast  Jeshimon.    Amongst  whom 
this  choice-servant  of  God,  with  may  others  graciously  fitted 
for  such  a  work,  are  sent  over  to  set  up  the  worship  of  Christ 
in  this  desart.     A  service,  of  which  the  Apologetical  bre-f 
thren  (may  we  be  permitted  to  transcribe  their  apprehension 
thereof)  speak  thus.     "  Last  of  all  we  had  the  recent  and 
"  later  example  of  the  ways  and  practices  (and  those  im- 
"  proved  to  a  better  edition,  and  peater  refinement  by  all 
the  forementioned  helpes)  of  those  multitudes  of  godly 
men  of  our  own  nation,  almost  to  the  number  of  another 
nation,  and  among  them  some  as  holy  and  judicious  di- 
vines as  this  kingdom  hath  bred ;  whose  sincerity  in  their 
way  hath  been  testified  before  all  the  world,  and  will  be 
to  all  generations  to  cosje,  by  the  greatest  undertaking 
(but    that    of   our    father    Abraham    out    of   his    own 
country,     and.   his    seed    after    him)     a    transplanting 
themselves    many    thousand   miles    distance,    and    that 
by  Sea,  into  a    wilderness,    meerly    to  worship    God 
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*  Terga  conversi  metuenda  Parthi.    Seneca. 
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"  mpre  purjdy,  wl^th^r  to  i^lure  tjiem  there  « 
"  otber  invitemeut.'* 

Exilium  causa  ipsa  jubet  mihi  dulce  videri, 
Et  d^sidenum  dulce  levat  patxiee.* 

Bereaved  Exiles  ougkt  not  to  repine, 
..  Wlien  as  ^e  cause  presents  an  Anodine. 

I*  .  .■ 

I  Tbe  pereonfi  spoken  of  in  this  tranBcnpt,  n 

I  thereof  distinguish  between  the  act  and  the  ag 

}  testimony  whimt  they  crave  leave  to  present  unt( 

'1^  in  way  of  defence  for  tiieir  undertaking,  so  far  s 

God ;  they  are  ashamed  of  themselves  the  ageoi 

unworthy.     They  here  read  their  duty,  «vhat  the 

be;  iand  are  not  insensibLe  of  the  goads  of  the  wi 

ing  them  to  be  according  to  their  duty :  in  the 

confessing  and  lamenting  their  too  manifest  ue 

waUdng  unto    their   pcofession,   and   their  bn 

peetation. 

The  cause  of  his  departure  was  this :  The  cc 

I  the  times  being  such,  as  would  not  endure  his 

ttny  longer  in  his  station  without  sin ;  siad  the  e 

malignecs  having  procuired  letters^missive  to  c< 

before  the  high-commission,  which  a  debauched 

of  that  town  (who  not  long  after  died  of  the  pla4 

took  to  deliver  to  him,  according  as  he  had  aires 

tome  oliiers:  Mr.  Cotton  having  ioteliigence  tl 

well  knowing  that  nothing  but  scorns  and  im 

were  to  be  expected ;  conformably  to  the  advice  oi 

heads  and  upright  hearts  (amongst  wbcim  tha^ 

Mr.  Dod  of  blessed  memory  had  a  singular:  infloei] 

himself  close  for  a  ^time  in  and  about  Loudon 

sometimes  at  Wittenberg,  and  Paraus  afterwards 

Neither  was  that  season  of  his  recess  nuprofita 

Jerom  retired  to  his  den  at  Bethlehem  was  an  < 

Biany  in  his  time,  so  addcesses  during  that  iikterim 

uoto  him  privately  by  divjers  persons  of  worth  and 

received  tcom  him  satisfaction  unto  their  oons 

cases  of  greatest  concernment.     His  flight  wafi  do 

of  Pliny's  mice,  that  forsake  a  house  foreseeing  t 

it;  or  of  mercenaries,  who  dSie  from  duty  in  time 

but  Providence  Divine  shutting  up  the  door  of 

England,  and  on  the  other  hand  opening  it  in  ]^i 

*  Beza  iBleg.  2. 
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j,^gttvd^d.%»ol^J52f^  .^^  wowl  m4  eye  of  Uie  tori.  AoA 

4iafie\{fcoTa  A«ag^r^^h^«affei^hiDW«if  Ao  be  peniivade^ 
wtesftifiw^*  to;intbd:r».w  firoan  Ibe  luft  <jf  his  pewwwtttow, 
irtho?«»et^««*»P^^  «*^1?';f-«»«u«  ft  light  inlw^iAfterito 
«iwMie«f  J«c©ft*  Mosc«,    %H^   prophets  vhiich  OWiftft  hid 

itti^B  cate«,  Po^<»*y-  4**«'»^«*  y^aandChiiethioiself; 

impUetk,  ihfA  a  ten^peatxvo    flight  is  %  kiode  of  GMfeas«m 

of^iirfMftli;  itbeiag  »<>peia  profcssiott,  a^  ^mr  feiUi  i^ 

dearer  to  ns  Aea  au  t*«*  w»e  Ote  ffom,  for  the  defeace  them- 

of.    li  lias  mot  ft  Ai®Ut  €rom  4iity,  but  f/o»  eyident,  and 

weidacly  ewtablte  danger  ;  niot  ft<w  the  «vil  of  perfteoutiKHb 

botfromdMeiFil  of  obatr«o*ioa  u«to  flemoeableaciss.  It  m«6 

AOtaflkhtfiKinadiilby*  but  «Btod«ty9  aot  frow  the  woles- 

won^wtetiwA^hrtt  uaoAio  ©.  naoie 4>pportwe  pdaoe  for  4he 

nrofeBBii^  of  it. 

1km,  thifi  mSwt  and  -^laall  comnoDwealth  beii^  ,|iq^ 

capacitated,  both  ia  reapeet  of  civil  and  chwtA  ^tate^  itp 

walk  with  Oodaccordii^g  to  the  f)ies<^pt  of  hia  wosd,  ^ 

was  tiie  good  hratd  ^  4kb.a  It^vd  vato  jiif»  «enraQ,ts  who  had 

stftectpdAeitaottls  to  Beeic  of  hi»  a  right  way  for  rthemselres, 

tbeiff  Utds  oaes,  ^icw*  4feev  flubstaacc;  Ao  ,se^  unto  them 

<amoitgftt  TDaay  tilh^Da)    tJus  maa  of  uod^^staiiduig,  that 

laaglM;  be  mto  them  as  ^ytes  ia  this  ivildeFoesa.    Hib  manoc^r 

of  entnunae  uafto  tfaesa  vvmM  wiA  mudi  Weasing,    For  a*  his 

imt  oomitig,  he  foun^  tV^rn  aot  without  sMie   troubles!, 

about  setting  tftie   n&attosa  e£  the  church  aad  •conuaoii- 

nwalth* 

Whea  Mr.  Co^teit  C>>eiog  »eq*eated)  .preachiiig  hefore  tha 
j^eiKiml  tMiurt  wt  4>f  Ht^ggai  2.  4,   Kp^  aou;  be  Um^  O  Ze^ 


as  Jfcn<HkatM  Aignppa  ^oiaetj^Eies  by  his  oration  be«£ed  that 
timHttetatning  bceaeJia  rbelwean  the  falhars  ^ipd  Ahe  people 
^Mmei*  ,so  thra^ugh:  Ae  1-offdfe  wwhiiig  laightily  fcyalis 
SeffiMn,  'tU  o^^WJtionB  wei»e  prespatly  ceaioye^  aad  the 
spifi48  lOf  tdi  sorta,  .a»  <?««  !»<«?,  were  <e»oiM  uwnimousjy 
iioid  njigorduMy.ia  tb^  ^^^^  of  ^be  iofld  fr^ona  that  >di^y,  ^ 
^dev  irfiewant^ithe  «0WtK^  4hat,  *b^,peMap'of 

<}od,:iiU  *lwaDle^ab«ra'«f  whiohdrapiaWi<5krw-fiare<3hurGh^ 
beta,  wfli^tto  be  goremeid  confor«aaWy  ]U)  th<^  Jaw  ^(^^, 

*  iitv.  KK^tpr, Jib.  2.  c^p.  §2^  ,       .  , 
vol..  V, — NO,  9.  c 
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desired  Mr.  Coiton  to  draw  an  abstract  of  the 
detivered  from  God  by  Moses,  so  far  forth  as  i 
moral  {i.e,  of  perpetual  and  universal)  equity, 
•did,  advising  them  to  persist  in  their  purpose 
itig  a  Theocraty  («.  e,  God's  government)  over  ( 
It  was  an  ustiai  thing  henceforth,  for  the  magifi 
salt  with  the  ministers  in  hard  cases,  especial! 
«'  of  the  Lord :  yet  so,  as  notwithstanding  occasio 

tion,  religious  care  was  had  of  avoiding  confus 
i  sels:  Moses  and  Aaron  rejoiced,  and  kissed  oi 

ni  the  mount  of  God.     After  which  time,  how  ui 

(  to  Engkmd,  to  N,  E.  to  magistrates,  to  ministei 

f '  in  publick  and  private,  by  preaching,  coimsel,  a 

difficult  questions,  all  know  that  knew  him,  and  < 

saw  the  ^ace  of  God  so  evidently  manifested  in 

I  course  of  his  minister^  in  New-Boston,  by  way  o 

he  went  through  the  Old-Testament  unto  Isa.  3 
New-Testament  once  through,  and  the  second  ti 
middle  of  Heb.  11.    Upon  Lord's  days  and  lect 

S reached  through  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Hag^ 
izra,  the  Revelation,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  the 
third  epistles  of  John,  the  epistle  of  Titus,  botb 
1^  f  of  Timothy,  the  epistle  to  the  liomans,  with  othe 

(  ?  the  presence  of  the  Lord  being  mighty  with  him 

!'j  ing  his  labours  to  the  conversion  of  miiny  soi 

I  edification  of  thousands.     Besides  these  laboi 

tioned,  he  hath  many  nieces  in  print,  which 
^known,  need  the  less  to  be  here  enumerated. 

His  youth  was  unstained,  whence  he  was  s 
more  capable  of  being  an  excellent  instrument  i 
in  his  after-age.  Many  do  that  evil  whilst  the] 
which  makes  them  unable  (at  least  comparativi 
'much  good  when  they  are  old.  He  must  have  a 
^  of  them  that  are  without,*  lest  he  fall  into  the  i 

snare  of  the  devil.  Satan  catcheth  at  the  scar 
who  are  in  the  ministery,  as  fittest  materials  to 
unto  the  prejudice  both  of  the  gospel,  and  of  soi 
tine,  to  whom  God  in  this  respect  shewed  pec 
upon  his  (ordinarily)  uparallel'd  repentance,  U 
good  life  is  requisite  in  respect  of  ourselves, 
name  is  requisite  in  respect  of  others.f  The  gn 
the  most  excellent  liquor  unto  the  stomach,  ctep 
upon  the  quality  of  the  vessel.    We  may  be  goo 

*  I  Timothy  3.  7.         f  Aag.de  botfo^idaitat 
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liare  %  good. conscience;  but  .we  are  not  like  to,  do  niuch 
goods  if  we  have  ;aot  a  ffood  n^uoe.  Qurreligioci,  pur  report, 
and  our  eye,  must  not  pe  plaid  withal* .  It  is  a  smart  aamo* 
aition  mentioned  by  Sturmius  in  his  classical  epistles,  when 
upon  such  an  one  reading  out  of  Tully^s  Offices,  vfho  himself 
was  not  of  an  unble»iished  life,  his  nearer  objects,  Docel 
offidum,  fumfacit  offidum ;  he  teacheth  duty,  but  he  doth  not 
do  his  dutjT-  A  divine  freedom  did  open  SanmePs  mouth  to 
testifie  against  the  sins  of  the  people,  whilst  they  were  com- 
pelled to  testifie  «nto  the  innocencie  of  Samuel.  To  be  long 
at  sea,  and  not  meet  with  one  storm,  is  unusual:  to  live  long, 
and  to  lead  a  godly  life  ail-along  without  offence,  :is^  not  ;a 
little  wonder,  and  a  special  favor  both  to  ourselves  and 
others.*  He  was  a:  general  scholar,* studious  to  know  alt 
things,  the  want  whereof  might  in  one  of  his  profession  be 
denominated  iterance ;  ^d  piously  ignorant  of  those  things* 
the  nescience  whereof  made  him  more  learned.t  One  man 
is  not  bom  to  all  things.  No  calling  (besides  divine  requi- 
sites) calleth  for  more  abilities,  or  a  larger  measure  of  humane 
knowledge  then  the  ministery;  deservedly  therefore  is  his 
praise  great  in  all  the  churches,  that  he  not  only  gave  him- 
self thereunto,  but  exceeded  many  that  had  done  virtuously 
therein.  '  The  greater  part  of  the  Encuclopaideia  he  excelled 
in.  Those  arts  whifch  the  university  reouireth  such  a  profi- 
ciency from  her  graduates  in,  he  both  aigested  and  refined 
by  his  more  accurate  knowledge  of  them.  He  was  a  ^ood 
Hebrician,  in  Greek  a  critick,  arid  could  with  great  facility 
both  speak  and  write  Latine  vin  a  pure  and  elegant  Ciceronian 
stile,  a  good  historian,  no  stranger  to  the  fathers,  councils, 
or  school-men :  abundantly  exercised  in  commentators  of 
all  sorts.  His  library  was  great,  his  reading  and  learning 
answerable,  hiinself  a  living  and  better  library.  Though  he 
was  a  constant  student,  yet  he  had  not  all  his  learning  out  of 
his  books.  He  was  a  man  of  much  communion  with  Uod,  iand 
acquaintance  with  his  own. heart,  observing  the  daily  pas- 
sages of  his  life.  He  had  a  deep  sight  into  the  mystery  of 
God's  grace,  and  man's  corruption,  and  large  apprenensions 
of  these  tilings.  It  was  wont  to  be  said.  Bonus  texttiarius 
est  bmus  Theologus:  A  good  text-man  is  a  good  divine ;  if 
you  look  upon  him  in  that  notion,  he  was  an  expositor  (with- 
out oifFence  bfe  it  spoken)  riot  inferior  to  any  of  this  more 

*  Miracnli  inst^r  vitae  iter,  si  longum,  sine  o^ensione  percurrere. 
Marian.  1. 1,  de  morte  et-nttnoirtal.  cap.  6. 

'-   "f  Kon  Bee^MartB  dtiiteieiido,  necesisaria  ignoramus.    Sen,' 
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fiiiblimafed  a^ ;  that  great  m<^tto  so  much  wond 
et  ConaantiS,  labor  and  constancy,  contair 
more  then  the  duty  which  God  hath  laid  upo: 
Learning  (saith  Hierame)*  is  not  to  be  purchase 
it  is  the  companion  of  sweat  andpainfulness;  ol 
ness;  not  of  fulness;  of  continency,  not  of  ^ar 
etEUth  continueth  barren  or  worse,  except  inc 
midwife.  Tl«fe  hen,  which  brings  not  forth  wi 
Sfttit  sitting  night  and  day,t  is  an  apt  embleme 
The  mser  naturalists  who  have  been  serious  in 
and  Christians  that  have  been  conscientious  t 
redeem  their  time,  for  the  more  effectual  obtai 
end,  have  distributed  the  day  into  certain  prop 
ting  each  apart  to  his  predesigned  use :  Henc< 
Ghrecians  appointed  tne  first  six  hours  unto  t 
ive  contemplative  functions,  the  rest  (say  the 
us  to  take  care  of  our  health  and  life. 

Sex  hara  tantiim  rebus  tribuuntur  agendis 
Viveie  post  illas  litera  Z  monet. 

I  I  Melancthon  sometime  commended  this  distril 

day  unto  a  great  man;  that  the  four  and  twenty 
divided  into  three  parts,  eight  be  spent  in  stu 
our  bedy  the  rest  as  our  bodily  welfare  calls  up< 
give  ten  hours  in  the  day  unto  our  studies,  it  s 
mits^  approvii^  of  more  according  to  this  di 
diligence  was  in  the  third  degree  most  int^is 
exact.!  His  measure  was  a  glasse  of  four  hoi 
which  ne  would  sometime  say,  was  a  schollar's  d 
that  rate  he  spent  not  a  few  of  his  days ;  he  wa 
early  risers  and  in  his  latter  years  not  eating  an^ 
made  up  the  avocations  of  that  day  by  retirin 
and  the  rest  of  the  evening  to  his  study.  With 
grew  old,  so  was  he  continually  a  learner:  and 
Uan  he  terminated  his  life  and  his  reading  be 
The  constant  work  of  his  ministry  was  great,  if  i 
ipr  one  man.  A  candle  may  spend  too  fast :  and  1 
nient  of  the  light  whilst  it  is  yet  burning  admitg 
besides  his  nreaching  in  season  and  out  of  sec 
4aily  pressed,  if  not  oppressed,  with  the  care  an 

*  Hierom.  Apolog.  contra  Koffittum. 

t  Noete  4ieqiie  kieutendo. 

X  Sunimu  dilin^entiaB  prados  i^t  vfthiipwntBMiyaa,  • 
dlBgentia. 
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the  clnircheft;  attendance  to  personal  Gates,  and  manifUdD 
other  unploymenta  inevitably  pot  upon  hun^  both  from 
abroad  and  at  home,  iwhence  the  time  ranaining  (which  ia 
not^  little  to  be  lamented)  ivas  insufficient  to  attend  doc- 
trinal, and  eapeeial  polemical  scripts,  such  as  the  cause  ot 
the  trotfa,  occurents  of  {m>Tidence,  and  his  peculiar  engage* 
menta  called  for.  He  was  free  to  gire.  his  jud^ent  when 
desired,  but  declined  arbitration  and  umpirage  m  civil  dif* 
ferences  between  man  and  man,  as  iiterogenem  both  to  his 
offiee  and  spirit.  His  course,  like  that  of  celesticxd  bodies, 
vas  always  in^  motion,  but  still  careful  to  keep  within  his 

f»ropev  where.  Cabm  was  not  more  sollicitous  not  to  be 
bund  idle ;  no  man  more  vigilant  to  contain  himself  within 
his  meaaare.  It  was  religicm  to  him,  both  to  run,  and  to  run 
lawfully  within  the  white  lines  and  boundaries  of  his  agonis^ 
tical  ra^e.     He  was  domg^  and  so  doing. 

{^Tq  he  vwUinued,2 
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Translation  of  the  (Singhalese  Book  ealkd  Rqfewaliye  (A^a- 
vali).  A  History  of  Ceylon,  comfiled  from  the  Historio- 
graphic  Records  of  the  Kingdom. 

(Copwuiotted  hj  Sir  Aleauuder  Xohoftoo,  Kat  late  Chief  J«f tict  of  ihtA  lilaad.) 
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[PART  III. 

Rom  the  first  Extermination  of  the  Religion  of  the  Malabars 
in  Ceylon,  to  the  fifth  Irruption  of  that  people  upon  the 
Island.} 

Hia  (Q^Bu»u  Rijah's)  younger  bcoiher,  Tissa  Cumara^ 
was  the  next  the>l succeeded  to  we  throne;  he  assniaed  dia 
aame  of  Sedaetisaa  Rua.  He  caused  U\  be  built  the  tem^* 
ale  eaUed  Digawna.  Sree  Wihawra^  the  dawgob  cdled 
MooHii^  Oala  Wehere*  and  caused  to  be  made  ei^teen 
lakes^  and  aiW  a  rekp  of  thirty-seven  years,  went  to  Tosit^ 
ta  Pura»  vwhidi  aigniaes  the  city  of  Ood,  or  Gods.  His  son« 
ealled  Tulna  lU^^  ^'"^^  ^^^  "®^^  ^^^  mounted  the  throne; 
he  only  seigaed  one  yeur  and  eidit  monthS'  While  a  daw- 
tpb  waa  erecting  by  his  orders,  ne  waa  msrdered  by  Siminy 
Tisae^  who  became  king,  and  reigned  thirty-nine  years. 
After  hb  dead»,WalaeaEaba  Rajah  succeeded  to  the  throne ; 
when  he  had  reigned  five  months,  seven  Malabar  chiefs,  with 
$evea  thousand  men  fcom  Soly  Rata,  made  a  descent  on 
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Ceylon^  drove  Walaeatnba  from  the  throne,  an 
Malabars,  taking  the  king's  wife,  went  awe 
Another  of  them  seized  the  cup  or  jpatra  of  1 
likewise  went  away.  The  other  five  mahibar  cl 
ed^  and  sncceeding  one  another  in  the  eorenm; 
as  kings  for  the  f  pace  of  thirty  years.  About  tl 
of  whibh  time,  tne  king  Walagamba,  who  hac 
amongst  the  rocks  in  the  wilderness,  returned  I 
tude,  raised  an  army,  and  attacked  the  city  • 
Pura,  destroyed  the  M alabars,  again  ascendec 
and  caused  the  houses  of  stone,  or  caves  of  the 
he  had  seen  in  the  wilderness,  to  be  made  more.< 
and  reigned  as  king  for  twelve  years. 

The  next  king  was  Maha  Deliga  Tissa  Raja 
tained  five  hundred  Raha  toonancies,  caused  th 
cerning  the  religion  of  Buddha  to  be  collected  a 
in  one  place;  and  reigned  as  king  for  the  sp 
years. 

The  next  .king  was  the  son  of  the  late  king 
Rajah,  his  name  Choranga;  he  rased  to  the  gro 
temples.  And  now  hear  the  story  of  the  king 
in  Damba,  and  in  the  city  called  Sawgal  "Nuwan 
was  wicked,  and  coveted  the  wife^  of  a  Brahman, 
to  accomplish  his  end,  an4  obtain  his  desires,  p 
man  to  death,  though  innocent  of  any  fault, 
servants  to  accuse  the  Brahmon-of  some  fault,  w 
or  not,  and  thereupon  certain  of  the  people,  wh 
man  was  coming  from  market,  drove  out  a  cc 
to  the  king's  pdace,  and  left  it  on  the  road 
Brahman  was  to  pass,  and  then  hid  themselves 
wait.  The  Brahman  came  on,  and  the  cow  i 
front  of  him,  and  thereupon  the  layers  in  wait  ru 
seized  the  Brahman,  and  accused  him  of  havii 
cow  belonging  to  the  king's  palace ;  and  taking 
cow  together,  delivered  nim  to  the  king,  and  i 
him  to  death.  The  Brahman's  vnfe  came  to 
matter,  and  that  the  king  wanted  to  have  her 
upon  the  woman  exclaimed,  "  If  I  be  a  chaste 
the  king's  reign  come  to  nought  ;'* and  havings 
together  with  her  feet,  she  took  three  times  h< 
full,  and  cast  the  same  towards  heaven,  and  thr 
on  the  soles  of  her  feet,  and  going  into  her  houg 
ting  her  door,  gave  herself  over  to  death.  Ood 
offended  with  this  that  the  king  had  done,  that  1 
whole  kingdom:  with  a  drought,  which  lasted  for 
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Aadaoir  \iouo»  to  pass,  in  thetimeof  thisaMsilegiovskuig, 
wiio  destioyed  the  temples,  tliat  Qod  visited  C^lon  with  a 
fiume,  which,  like  the  fiunine  of  the  Brahmani  ia  D«mb» 
Sem,.  lasted  for  the  space  of  twelve  yean.  Kaow  also, 
that  the  ten.  called  Saka  li^arosha  took  is  date  firom  the  fitte 
of  the  said  Brahmaai ;  tbe  people  afterward  killed  the  said. 
ki^  Choranga,  whose  reign  bad  lasted  twelve  yeara< 
^nd«)ha  had  aow  been  aead  for  the  space  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  three  years.      I^e    next  kine  was  the  son  of  the 


wu  poisoned  by  his-queeoi  for  the  sake  of  the  adigar  called 
Soonkit,  who,  aiiter  ^e  Kixig's  death,  reigned  as  king  for 
one  year,  and  theu  he  vras  likewise  poisoned  by  the  minister 
called  Proiuta  fiantona*,  ^vrl^o,  in  like  manner,  reigned  as 
king  for  one  year.  FrohitS'  Samnna  was  also  poisoned  by 
tie  qneen,  who  ufterwards  reigned  for  the  space  of  four 
moDUu.  She  was  put  to  de»*fc  by  the  son  of  her  first  hus- 
bmd,  Cnda  Rajah  -he  ««»•»«*»***'  *"«'•  »*»™®  of  Macala  Tissa 
Rajih,  and  afiter  the  Queen's  death  he  reigned  twaity-two 
yean.  His  son,  caUed  B»ti»  Rajah,  was  the  next  king,  and 
taying  gone  one  day  to  *be  ^mple  of  Ruwanwella,  he 
keaZthe  BahatooiwicieB  pr«M5b«ig  in  the  inside;  he  then. 
Bade  a  vow  not  to  remove   therefrom  without  obtaining  hw 

deiiie.  and  accordingly  1»«  -^1^°^'  «"<1.!;«°«^  *«« 

witkout  eating  any  iSi«-  ^i^Lt«  ZT^  '*  *?*  *''" 
gob,  the  p^  ^Siere  «»«  g^,  ^^'^  IT?  ^S»^  *°  S«>w 
Sr^.aaiS^rhe  looked  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
£r»^  ^rd^a  ^J^-l  — P|S7^of-ter. 

gob  to  be  covered  fr»"^**^ied,  and  went  to  heaven. 

ai«|a  of  eighteen  Y«ur«»^^  Maha  Deliga  Rajah,  was  the 

a»  younset  ^w^'^^e  buUt  the  dawgob  of  Saigiria, 

^tt^ '  H  ^"^o^loo  Dawgob ;  he  i^irched  from  the 

!w.TJ^*?  ^  to  Se  said  Jkce  upon  white  cloth  ;  he 

'X^^^li^^r-  *l-c?own  t£S,«ghoutJe  wh^ 

Ulani-planted  on  each  wd^.o^.  ^^^'^  °j  An««dha  Pnra 

flower  p^rdena.  font  leagues  «;?»^J'  f^^  Ae  flowers  Aat 

grew  in^e  said  «tfd«iis^«'«  Sihmidha.  Balidlm.  Duniigra, 

Wetakey.  DaaaSuCOiat  is  Jf««^«); «»?«.  Naic.  and  fnr 

nau;  a^  inSya  tVine  did  he  ofler  the  flowers  of  the  said 

•  PuioUU  Biatas»«'  Ou  king's  fiuaiiy  prieat 
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f/kMiksm  to  the  dkwgob'  of  Huwunweitoi  He  «« 
aiM  thoa^fli  to  be  Irailt  round  tlie  thore  of  Cey 
mkf  0A  which  he  caused  cloths  to  be  diefklaj^ 
fofXtts;  and  he  stationed  twenty-fowrthousaiidp 
be  fiiippbed  each  with  a  daitity  bl^akfiast/  and  - 
evenia^  dieal,  and  cooDMied  lights  of  cow's  bntte] 
ed  in  t^e  thoneys  at  night :  and  thus  adbonnd 
works,  the  said  king  reified  for  tiie  space  of  t 
Hit  sen,  who  was  called  Adageiaiinu  Riuah,  i 
king.  He  ea«M^  to  be  proclaimed,  by  neat 
tbronghomt  the  island,  that  nothing  baTing  li: 
killedi  and  was  gentle  in  giting  hi$  orders,  and  | 
oonumsnon  of  smi  and  tmi^eby  laid  up  a  stece  of 
and  having  reij^ned  the  space  of  nine  years^  di< 
to  heairen.  His  son,  who  was  called  Smnam  Ra 
n^t  king,  and  he  reigned  three  i«ars.  In  this 
the  king  of  the  oeuntry  called  Soly  Rata,  witk 
Malabars,  made  a  descent  on  Ceylon,  and  ta! 
thousand  finnilies  captive,  took  tlieii  away 
conntry. 

The  sonof  Sinnam  Rajah,  who  was  called  I 
niAnt,  was  the  next  king*    He  was  accustomed 
time  to  walk  about  the  city,  and  as  he  was  tsJii 
y  I  one  nighti  he  heafd  a  widow  woman  crying  anc 

finr  her  children,  who  had  been  taken  away  ca] 
king  of  Bolv  Rata;  whereupon  the  king  said  witi 
tint  an  evil  was  in  the  ci^^  and  putting  a  mai 
door,  west  home  to  his  pamce.  In  Ae  momii 
called  his  adigars,  and  observed  to  them,  that 
^peeping  in  the  city,  and  demanded  to  know  the  < 
dfi  Tlie  adigars  replied,  that  nothing  but  joy 
<»ty>  and  that  all  was  in  proper  order  lake  the  fei 
of  the  ^od  Soora  Rajah  (or  Sakra).  The  ki: 
angry  with  the  adigars,  and  sent  for  the  woman 
hnd  been  marked,  and  adted  her  the  cause  of  1: 
more  particularly ;  and  thereupon  the  woman  ans 
when  the  king  of  Soly  Rata  had  made  a  descei 
isfamd  he  liad  carried  away  ci^^ive  twelve  thov 
lies»  and  among  the  rest  her  two  sons.  The  king 
3  expressed  maiks  of  ai^r  and  rage  against  his  < 

in  whose  time  the  said  thing  hi^pened,  and  it 
resolved  to  make  war  on  Soly  Rata.  He  marA 
ingiy  to  Jaffnapaiam,  with  determination  to  briuj 
peoj^e  who  had  been  taken  away  captive.  He  pi 
Soly  Nuwara,  having  to  attend  him  the  giant  Jf  i< 
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\mg  0f  Scfy  was  atntek  with  temtf;  the  king  of  CeyiUm 
Aioittiltd  the  thmfte;  ajMl  a»  for  the  ffiaat  Nidaw;  he 
titiad  tik#  elephants  of  tbe  city,  by  dashing  one  wainat 
another.  The  niinisters  of  the  king  of  S6ty  went  and  gave 
tkeir  master  iaformaticm  of  the  derastation  which  wss 
BiakiBg  in  the  country.  Tlie  king  of  Soly  tfaeieuiMni  ssked 
the  king  of  Ce^n,  if  lie  kad  come  to  vain  his  conntiy. 
Tke  king  pf  Cejton  ans^v^eved,  that  he  had  hiou^  no 
amy  to  destroy  the  ocMiMitary*  bat  only  a  httle.  boy  with 
lam,  and  th^renpon  ordered  the  giant  Siekw  to  be 
hnmgbi,  and  aceordin^ly  ^^  came,  and  stood  before  him. 
The  kiiifif  Soly  Rata  tben  aJiked  the  king  of  Geylon  haw 
iie  COM  come  without  a«i  army,  and  the  king  of  Ceyhm 
AamacfA  answ^ed  '^  I  Iva."^^  oome  in  order  to  take  back  to 
diaf<rws6oantrythe  irwrelve  thoasand  famiUes  which  thy 
feher  brought  away  fk^oi»  Ceylon  m  the  time  of  my  father." 
The  %  of  Sol/thereopon  rephed,  •*  We,  whose  king 
fonnerlyyanqaished  the  AsMmrifkBOftofgodB)  <^camiot 
think  of  riviriir  thee  baek  tiiy  people  which  were  brought 
away  captive «    The    kiog  ,5*  ^.^^^  theienpon  beoame 

angry,  aid  BaidtKat  he  ^^"Hw*t.^^«*''t'  "'^J^T.^'' 
me  in  asbes,  and  dema»aed  that  the  fan^ioald  mM^ 

iasteadoftwelva  thcmaiM^^  touheswhichTiad 

(Mm  fiftvUn    Li.,Xr  *o    laiitt  twenty-foar  Aonsand;  and 

k«d«mdof  tv»enW-ft»«^^       bro^ht  away  theX.^ 

C^flw  ijw  «gcmtha*^^  and  also  tfie  ama  of  thefow 

uwaente  of  *****  ^*5fc»tu  of  Buddh.,  wUch  had  beea 

goi»,«]Ml»lao^6  \*J^  of  the  king,  and  admoniahiw  tka 

S?SS 1 1  SThv  of  /^anying  away  auch  Jany 

iMg  wvei  wo©  J^.^ion.     On  hw  arriTal,  be  raatMed  aU 

mow,  departed  for  ^^J^^d  away  captiTe  to  their  ancient 

thow  who  Viad  beea  ^^^    deaiwd  tS  reaida  in  the  coan- 

poMaaaioM^d  eie  t^      ^^  ^  j     ^^e  country  for  taking 

ekphanta)  and  arooe  t»*V^  j... .  „  j  this  kimr  after  a  reim 

¥iS    T'  '*^'*:rSr2Sgob  caUed  Pal^ala  Dawgob,  to 
£tuii?:tXlo?rof  rt«e  cilM  KirJ  Pdngah?.  ««i 

laada  offietin^a  *o  the  «»»«'  »«»  «»«»«<*  "  "'•"g  ^^^  *^ 
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space  of  twenty-four  yeara.    His  younger  broth 
called  Cudana  Rajah,  was  the  next  lung*  ainl 
tweaty-two  years.    His  son,  who  Was  called  1^ 
Rajah,  was  the  next  kine,  and  he  reigned  twenty 
His  son,  who  was  called  Ambagey  Rajftti^  w\ 
king,  and  he  reigned  for  two  y^ars..    The  son 
Icing,  Wawa  Tissa  Rajah,  who  was  called  Sutou 
the  next  king,  and  he  likewise  reimed  for  two  } 
son,  who  was  called  Wija  Lindu  Rajah,  was  liie 
and  he  reimed  for  six  y«ars. 
.   San^  Tissa  Rajah,  who  was  of  the  blood  re 
Lemini  Wangsa,  was  the  next  kin^,  and  he  reigns 
years.    After  him  Sri  Sanga  Bo  najah  became 
while  he  was  eoyeming  in  a  proper  manner  the 
famine  npon  tiie  land,  and  there  was  no  rain,  bi 
the  king^s  virtue  there  caine  rain.    At  this  time  f 
a  man  in  the  province  called  Roonoo  Rata,  called 
sha,  who  was  a  cannibal,  and  on  whose  account  tl 
Was  in  a  state  of  distraction.    The  \LmR  vowe 
would,  not  stir  without  seeing  the  man,  aim  throng 
tue  of  the  king  the  said  r.annihal  came  of  hiti  own 
the  king,  and  thereupon  the  king  asked  him,  wlia 
reason  of  his  molesting  his  subjects?    The  cam 
mised  to  do  so  no  more  if  the.  king  would  give 
one  village  to  feast  upon,  but  was  refused ;  he  f 
balf  thereof,  and  was  refused ;  and  some  teU,  he 
have  only  one  man  more^  and  the  king  told  hin 
should  not  have  one,  but  told  him  to  take  hims 
pleased,  and  thereupon  the  cannibal  answered,  '' , 
there  w^e  a  hundred  like  me,  they  could  not  tak< 
so  good  a  king  as  thou  art."    The  king  was  plea 
the  sa3ring,  and  since  he  had  refused  to  tocrific 
creatures  to  his  f^ocitv,  promised  to  make  hiin  « 
ance  in  rice,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  die  c 
disposition  changed  to  mildness. 

While  the  king  was  thus  governing  according  to 
his  brother,  who  was  called  Leenini  Golu  Ambai 
came  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  took  the  kingdom  ts\ 
The  king  disguised  himself  as  a  priest,  and  came 
sided  in  secret  at  the  place  where  the  dawgob  of 
Gala  is  now  built,  to  the  south-east  of  ihe  temple  of 
Golu  Ambau  Rajah  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  t 
out  his  whole  dominions,  by  the  beat  of  tomato 
whosoever  would  bring  die  head  of  the  king  his 
should  receive  a  great  reward.    Many  people  cut  o 
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off  his  head,  out  ne  was  nw*.  •<«^  uo  muj~ocu  uuuu  oy  »  coun- 
terfeit l«ad.  A  poor  woman,  however,  one  d«y  made  ready 
aUtUerice,  and  some  of  the  smatt  fishes  caUed  Nitoly.but 
in  Ae  Citighalese,  Hawl  m^saw.  and  givmg  the  same  to  her 
hnsband,  said  unto  him,  "  Husband,  if  thou  shouldst  bring 
tite  head  of  the  king  Sri  Sajaga  Ho  Rmah,  we  diould  be 
made  rich;"  and  accordingly  sent  hun  away  to  bring 
the  same.  Th«  said  poor  man  entered  into  tiie  jungle, 
and  wandered  till  he  cam©  *<>  ^ttan*  Gala,,  and  there  he 
found  out  a  flat  stone  and  the  place  of  the  king  s  resideoce, 
and  went  to  ttdk  to  the  king,  but  in  the  mean  time  did  not 
know  that  it  was  the  king-  ^^^*  '"^  asked  from  whence  he 
came,  and  he  iold  him  that  he  was  in  search  of  the  king  Sri 
Sango  Bo  Rajah,  for  »aJce  of  whose  head  many  people 
had1«en  putti  death.  The  king  was  sorry  to  hear  the 
news.  and^^reaoWed  that  the  poor  man^should  obtain  the 
rewd,  and  thereupon  said  ~»2.f  ^Thf  ri:  1**  •^SS?*' 
that  rice  which  thfflo  hfwt  brought.      The  basket  with  the 


noewas 


which  thou  UttBTi  "*    r?  j"™  ♦"!:*  ""™  *  "'"t-w 
opened,  and  the  two  «at  down  to  eat.    The  nce  wn 

divided  into  two  shares  ;,»»**  J*"^!*^^",^*  h"!^*^"!^ 
within  himself,  "  If  ever  I  a«n  *°^^«  » -J^^^t  ^®*  these  Ssh 
swuninthewiter.and  let  ^^^^JJ^^l'?^!./?^^^*!' *^ 

were  not  only  dead  and  boxled,  ^l^P^^fj^  ">  a  mor- 
tar into  one  consistency,  i°*°»f^Pf ^riS. AJ  2 ^i^*^ 

swim  in  the  water,  aaH    »»    **'%™!!^w  if,5*  ,T^  "<* 

V  _.    .  J  xi.^^^Vi'w  be  Knew  tnat  ne  would  one  dav 

hegantp  grow  and  <^«'«*'^^ving  eaten  his  rice,  he  told  thJ 

become  fiuddha ;  and  ^^J^^y^iA  and  to  cut  off  his  heS 

"^"^  T  wt*  **'  "^^  hecaSe  terrified,  and  ran  aiJ^! 

apon  which  Ae  poor  n^  «    stop  and  take  his  head,  saying 

tlie  king  called  o'*"^  J""Vord,  iid  say  that  thou  hast  nS 

I    !SX  r^^T^viS^^ga  Bo  RaJ«^.  do  thou  take  san- 

K^td'r  ef  lelU^^'^l-^^  offer  the  same  to  the 

v    I  ^     1     •     \v!^  '^        ^  chair  covered  with  white 

S:i\t?&f*e\^e-f^t&^^ 

will  bear  witnew/and  ^^^^S^l^f^^T^'  ^1^-  ?4' 

of  aclothto  atr^and  t*^*"?*""!^^"^*^'^?*'*'  *^<«d 
off  his  head,  and  gave  it  to  Ae^poor  man.  The  poor  una 
took  and  weaented  the  bead  to  Gdu  Ambau  Bajah.  who, 
however.  S  Satit  v.«»  a  counterfeit  head,  but  the  poor 
mnhaAAn«dot^a»  he  had  been  directed,  the  head  sprang 
ap  three  tSnel^hrough  the  power  pf  the  gods,  and  said.  "  I 
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am  the  head  of  Sri  Sanga  Bo  Ri^ah,"  and  thefaapon  the 
king  mre  toi  the  poor  maa  a jrreat  lewaid,  and  reigned  aa 
king  loc  t«eiity-»two  years.  The  king  Oolu  Amban  Ri^a^ 
in  hsB  life^time,  Tisited  Attana  Oak,  where  his  baotfaer'a 
body  li^,  and  built  a  house  roimd  the  dawgob,  and  nuide 
have  offerings,  and  dyinff,  went  to  the  world  called  Paralow. 

His  Bon»  who  was  caued  Calakin  Deta  Tissa  Riuah,  waa 
the  next  king.  He  apprehended  and  put  to  deatk  tne  eight 
persons,  CaAa  Wessa,  which  his  fiither  nad  nefer  beeot  able  to 
do — made  four  stories  to  LowaMahaPavya,whichhiafothev 
had  not  been  abk  to  finish — ^raised  a  steeple  on  the  same,  and 
made  large  ofierinffs  for  the  same-^ng  aix  lakes-'^Hnade  the 
daw^b  of  Pelan  Sri  Gala,  of  Montaroo,  and  of  Ehxgcd ;  snd^ 
waking  large  offerings,  reigned  as  king  for  ten  yeaita. 

His  younger  brother,  wh^  was  called  Mahasen  Ra|ah>  was 
the  next  king.  He  causing  the  devils  to  work,  made  the 
lale  lake  oallra  Minnery  Wewa,  dammed  up  the  river  called 
Cara  Oanea,  which  used  to  run  to  tiie  saia  jplsoe  Minnery  $ 
at  a  siCTal  nren  him  by  the  gods,  dammea  up  the  brook 
called  xahtWattuya,  and  with  the  water  of  die  same  culli-r 
irated  twenty  thousand  fields,  and  prepared  ths-  same  for 
sowing.  As  there  was  a  want  of  dhatn  or  bonei^  &e.  of 
Baddha,.  he  toid  the  priests  to  make  figures  of  gold  ;  and, 
moreover,  he  caused  to  be  made  the  lake  of  Mnagamua,  the 
lake  of  Suralacaora,  the  lake  of  IMdora,  the  lake  of  Maha 
Minia,  the  lake  of  Poknawa,  the  lake  of  Pooa  Coomboora, 
the  lake  of  Patcalumalua,  the  lake  of  Sulraumalua,  the  lake 
of  CSalawana,  the  lake  of  ELimboolwat,  the  lake  of  Wadnnnawa, 
the  lake  of  Surualarantia,  the  lake  of  Minihiria,,  altogether 
seventeen  lakes;  and  all  this  service  he  caused  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  devils ;  and  as  there  was  no  dhatu  of  Budoha, 
and  as  he  knew  by  hearing  that  the  girdle  of  Buddha  was  in 
heaven,  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  the  ffoda  sceim^tbat  he 
gave  hknself  so  much  trouble,  consented  to  let  &mB  the 
wonderiul  girdle  of  Buddha.  The  king  stretched  out  kia 
hand  to  receive  the  ^rdle,  and  thereupon  the  goda  paUed  it 
bigher  up,  and  the  kmg  stretching  himself  to  ^t  hold  ^  it, 
Ifte  gods  puUed  it  up  higher  stul,  and  the. kmg  stiU  eager 
tx>  hsf  hold  of  die  girdle,  stretched  himsdf  stHl  more  to 
get  bold  of  the  same,  but  still  the  same  was  drawn  up 
out  of  his  reach.  The  king,  after  all  hia  wxxietir  being 
so  much  disappointed,  began  to  grow  anffry,  aodtuiag  hia 
sword,  sprang  ujp  eighty  cubits  towards  neaven,  and  cut  a 
piece  of  the  girdle,  which  piece  he  kept,  but  the  rest  thereof 
the  gods  pulled  again  up  to  heaven.    The  king  made  great 
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offeringB  to  **'*  ?lX^e»l>its«  h«ght;akd  hating  reigned 

SSen  AnH^fixm.  &  kingWjay*  Rajah  to  the 
S^^^Sisen  R^ah  i^jre  -^^^^  StShiSi^SS 
'•'l*'^  "3[^  ^  fi^^-Torir  years.nine  months,  and  twenty- 
^^'ia^^rSSr/o^^^  S.J  -ith  Mahasen  Rajah  endi 

**nr  w^'^^'^WMt^^^^^re  descended  or  pamite,  one  of 

^°3.eofher  of  theSri  Boaee  m^^^^ 

^""^;  [Sf  ^^1  Wfeattt,  and  thus  of  mixed  Wood; 
trm  A«  b™ge^  ° V^lPScause  Aere  were  no  longer  t6 
md  on  fliat  account.  ""^  bee        ^^^^^  ^        heayen  when 

be  found  the  ^^o^'^f^^  god  Sakra  dewa-indra  left  off 
they  pleased,  and  ^^a^se  «^  S  ^^  disappeared,  and 

to  regard  Cejrlon,  and  ^^^  l^um  was  left  &  mins.  and 
becaase  the  city  of  Anu^cin^^  ^^^  decreased,  the  kings 
iKjcausethefertihty  of  the  ^  g^^h  conseqnence  as  before, 
who  foUowed  were  no  loagjr  j^ji -^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

The  king  c^led  Ktrti  Sri  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  a„^  ^  ^ 
after  Ae  M«d  Mahasen  who  a.  ^^  flie„inth  year  of  Ms  reign, 
of  the  said  adulterated  Mooo-  ^^  kit4  of  the  country 

Ac  kmg  called  GuwawenaJoa^j'  ^^  ^^s  Halahad  in 
called  Calingu  RalA,  «?**  ^  B-uddha.  callfed  Dakumi  Ddada 
his  possession  the  lootJi  ^i  ^^  and  made  ofTerings  to  Ae 
Samy.  and  the  kmg  ''O'fsiBipi'  ^^^  ^j^  ^j^  g^^^^  Nawara 

same.    But  now  the  king  ^  ,  ,^l„g  of  Calingu  Rata,  in  older 
declared  war  against  the  sa*       ^^  ^^^     .j^^  ^j      ^f  ^^ 

to  make  himseff  master  ox  j-  .^  daughter,  whose  name  was 
lingtt  Rata  thereupon  cai^  .^^  husband  called  Dantanam 
Ranewalcnam  Cumara.  *^%jinBelf  to  Acm.  saying,  «The 
Cumaiaya,  and  ^f^^^i^^^-vnm  Rajah  is  my  good  ftiend; 


disguise  yo2!?«^T^^*tI';^fe€  "king,  my  fri««!,    Thfe  kiiig 
lon^d  deW  It  the«^o  tW^^^l^y^^^^^^.^  ^^ 

of  Calrtgu  Rate  accordingly  .  -^^^  ^^/^ 

when  he  found  tbat  thebaW      ,.^^   ^    t»y  A*  hiihd  of 
hoisted  a  te^  flag,  and  WiJ'^yS    .  -^   . 
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the  enemy.    In  the  mean  time»  hi^  daughter  and 
having  seen  the  signal  of  defeat,  dressed  themsc 
grims,  and  taking  with  them  Delada  Samy,  fled 
I  shore^  and  taking  ship  at  Tutocoreen,  came  to  C 

^  delivered  Delada  Samy  to  the  king  Kirti  Sri  Me 

I*'  and  the  king  provided  the  said  prince  and  prin 

ff.  residence  at  the  place  called  Keeragam,  in  the  Be 

f ',    i  and  heaped  upon  them  many  favours.    The  kin 

made  a  house  for  Delada  Samy,  and  without  in 

made  oflferin^  to  the  same  of  both  flowers  and 

reigned  as  king  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  yea 

His  younger  brother,  wno  was  called  Deweny  Pi 

jah,  was  the  next  king.    He  made  a  carandua  o 

Delada  Samy,  which  he  sprinkled  with  sweet-sme] 

and  sandal,  and  made  figures  of  Buddha  virith  his  < 

'^  He  also  caused  dawgobs  to  be  erected,  and  was  a  1 

I  I  j  to  the  world  during  a  reign  of  ten  years.     His  & 

)  v\  Bujos  Rajah,  was  die  next  king,    ne  provided  I 

Ereachers  from  village  to  village,  and  caused  jpre 
e  held  at  appointed  seasons.  He  raised  die  Slalu 
of  Anuradha  Pura  twenty-five  cubits  high,  oflferii 
of  jessamine  to  it.  He  also  painted  the  walls  and 
Lowau  Maha  Paya  blue;  there  he  cansed  seven 

eriests  to  assemble  every  day,  to  be  supplied  with 
[e  also  bestowed  villages  upon  the  priests,  of  wl 
reaped  the  yearly  revenue.  He  also  caused  to  be  i 
Waihara  of  Morapaw  Piri,  and  abounded  in  go< 
with  a  view  of  becoming  a  Buddha,  and  having  reig 
years,  went  to  heaven. 

His  son,  Oepa  Tissa  Maha  Riuah,  vras  the  next  i 
caused  to  be  built  the  dawgob  of  PalawWagu,  end 
lake  caUed  Nepauwewa,  and  reigned  as  kii^  for  f 
years.  His  son,  who  was  call^  Mananin^ah, 
next  king.  He  reigned  for  twenty  years.  In  the'c 
this  king's  reign,  the  two  persons  called  Bandagatna 
wah  and  Temnaha  Sin,  caused  to  be  brought  from 
Dewa  to  Ceylon  the  books  containing  the  two  hundr 
sand  two  hundred  and  fifty  ordere  of  Buddha,  and  tl 
containing  the  three  lack  thousand,  and  one  hondn 
sand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  sayings  of  Buddha,  whj 
written  in  the  Paulu  language,  and  caused  the  sax 
published. 

The  iU^timate  son  of  the  late  king,  who  was  cal 
nam  Rajah,  as  it  were,  governed  by  night,  while  th< 
mate  son  of  the  king,  called  Sawkyanam,  governed 
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They  reigned  toother  for  the  space  of  one  year.  The  next 
king  was  called  Weissha  Caral  Loraw.  He  went  one  day  to 
pay  his  homage  to  Belada  WahaDsev,  and  when  he  wanted 
to  return  again  to  his  house  callea  for  his  elephant,  but 
seeing  that  it  was  not  immediately  brought,,  asked  what  was 
the  reason,  and  his  ministers  tokl  him  to  wait  a  little,  and 
that  the  elephant  would  be  brought  directly ;  but  thereupon 
the  kix^  became  angry,  and  seeing  the  figure  of  an  elephuit 
built  of  stones,  &c.  asked  if  the  said  figure  would  not  take 
him  on  his  back  ?  Thereupon  the  said  figure  came  towards 
the  king,  and  took  him  on  his  back,  and  went  into  the  city, 
and  carried  the  king  to  his  palace.  The  said  king  reigned  for 
six  years,  and  then  seven  Malabar  chiefs,  from  Soly  Rata, 
having  made  a  descent  with  seven  thousand  men,  put  the 
said  king  to  death,  and  assumed  the  government,  and,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  therein,  governed  the  country  for 
twenty*seven  years. 
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Illustrations  of  various  Passages,  cf  Scripture,  selected  from 

different  Authors. 

VI.  Genesis,  xiii.  9. 

"  Is  not  tfie  whole  land  before  thee?  separate  thyself,  I  pray 
thee,  from  me:  if  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go 
to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  witt 

fo  to  the  left**- 
Some  have  wondered  how  Abraham,  and  the  other  Patri- 
archs, in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  were  permitted  at  pleasure  to 
take  up  their  residence  with  numerous  flocks  in  countries 
where  they  were  strangers,  and  without  making  any  com- 
pensation to  the  native  inhabitants :  but  the  same  practice 
18  customaty  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa.  Kraals  of 
Bushmen  come  and  take  up  their  residence  in  the  Coranna 
coTintry  as  long  as  they  please,  without  beine  considered 
intruders;  and  the  Corannas  do  the  same  in  the  Bushman 
country,  or  in  any  of  the  other  countries.  In  this  way  there 
is  a  mixture  both  of  blood  and  of  languages  among  the 

inhabitants  of  Hiese  regions.  . 

[Campbeirs  Travels  in  Africa,  page  296.] 

VII.  Exonus,  xxviii.  9 — 11. 

''  And  thoushalt  take  two  onyx  stones,  and  grave  on  them 
thenanies  of  the  children  of  Israel;  six  of  their  names  on 
one  stone,  and  the  other  six  names  of  the  rest  on  the  other 
stone,  according  to  their  birth.     With  the  toork  of  an  engraver 
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"  »  itvnt,  like  the  engnnwtgt  of  a  ugmetr  skak 
"  the  two  stona  loitk  the  names  of  tlie  ckiidrtu  of 
"  ihait  vUtke  them  to  be  setinoucha  of  gold." 

Dr.  Clarke  obtained  at  Lameca  in  tbe  island 
an  onyx,  which  there  is  evrry  reaaon  to  beL 
the  Ptolenii«s  need  as  a  signet.  It  coatai 
Ottriona  moni^am,  eKpKSsing  all  the  Icttera 
nrOABHAIOV,  according  to  the  muuur  ben  re] 


The  use  of  such  instruments  for  aigautute  ia 
the  books  of  Moses,  1700  years  before  the  Chi 
and  the  practice  has  continued  in  Eastern  cou 
little  vanation,  to  the  present  day.  The  aigr 
Turks  are  of  this  kind.  The  Romans,  Greeks, 
tians  had  the  same  custom :  indeed  almost  all 
intaglios  were  so  employed.  In  the  tweaty-^iel 
of  Genesis,  it  is  related  that  Tamar  demanded  u 
Judah :  and  above  3000  years  have  passed  sine 
Lawsiver  of  the  Jews  was  directed  to  engrave  tb 
the  children  of  Israel  upon  onyx  stones,  "  like  t 
ings  of  a  signet,"  that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  i 
illustrate  a  text  so  sacked,  (with  referraice  to  a  c 
universally  extant,)  by  a  series  of  monognuas,  gr 
taglios,  to  be  set  "  in  ouches  of  ^old  for  the  eh 
the  ephod."  That  th«  signet  was  of  stone,  set  i 
the  time  of  Moees,  is  also  cleu  from  this^passMCf 
history. 

[Or.  ClaKke*!  TravsU  in  Greece,  Egvpt   and  tha 
Part  II.  p.  320.]  ' 

VIII.  1.  KiKcs,  xviii.  28. 

"  Andthey  cried  aloud,  aadcut  tbenueha  afier 
"  ner  with  Kaivet  and  lancets,  till  the  blood  gathei 
"  them." 

According  to  Dr.  Clarke  this  practice  is  still 
by  what  he  terms  the  "  Howling  Dervishes  of  Sc 
preserve  in  their  frantic  orgies  the  rites  of  the 
Baal." 

[ClarU,  Part  II.  p,  6.] 
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The  following  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Editors* 
with  a  request,  that  it  might  be  jjrinted  wiihoui  alleration, 
and  as  that  course  was  pursued  with  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Plumptre,  to  which  this  letter  is  a  reply,  the  im|)artialit^ 
which  will,  they  trust,  erer  characterize  the  pages  of  the 
Investigator,  has  induced  a  strict  compliance  with  die 
wishes  of  their  reverend  and  highly  respectable  correspon- 
dentt  At  the  same  time,  they  cannot  but  express  an  earnest 
hope,  that  they  shall  not  have  occasion  again  to  advert  to  this 
unpleasant  altercation,  nor  would  it  have  been  continued  thus 
far,  butfVom  the  desire  they  felt  to  do  justice  to  the  character 
of  a  distinguished  individual,  now  no  more,  whqm  they 
cannot  but  consider  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
church  of  God  in  the  days  in  which  he  lived ;  and  of 
another  gentleman,  for  whose  descendant,  the  natural  vin* 
dicatOT  of  his  character,  they  entertain  the  highest  respect. 

TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATOB. 

"Gentlemen, 

A  Letter  which  appeared  in  No.  VII.  of  your  quarterly 
publication,  written  by  the  Rev.  James  Plumptre,  on  the 
character  of  the  late  Dean  Milner,  has  given  great  pain  to 
myself,  in  common  with  many  others,  who  had  the  privilege 
of  a  personal  intimacy  with  that  great  and  good  man.  Al- 
though  you  will  doubtless  consider  it  inexpedient,  that  the 
pages  of  the  Investigator  should  be  occupied  by  debates 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  private  character,  yet  I  cannot 
<    .■  •  1  _  x\,^  ^«.r^«A*i4-  /«oca  ac  nnp  ivliir.l*  dcmauds  S*^"*^^ 

give  publi 

w  vi^ov.* »«,«.- respecting 

Plumptre^s'' singular,  and  (in  most '  respects)  unfounded, 
fttfflrlfunon  the  character  of  one,  whose  talents,  and' whose 
pietv  justly  command  the  respect  and  veneration  ot  poste^ 
ritv  1  feel  the  more  confident  that  Dean  Milner's  memory 
will'  meet  with  this  justice  at  your  hands,  since  you  your- 
selves in  the  first  instance,  thought  proper  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  pharacter  of"  this  venerable 
and  exemplary  divine ;"  (No.  V I.  p.  244,) ;  and  since  you 
have  candidly  stated,  that  you  leave  "  the  public  to  decide 
ion"  Mr.  Plumptre's  "  recriminatory  charges  on  the  late 
President  of  Queen's ;  whose  conduct,  as  the  head  of  a  col- 
lege, he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  which"  you  "  did 

VOL-  V. NO.  9.        ,  ^ 
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Dot  enjoy."(No.VII.p.  79.)  AsimpBTtial  bio^ 
cannot  wish  the  public  to  form  tneir  decisio 
wmple,  uncontradicted  statements  of  Mr.  Piling 
at  pteaent  stand  on  record  in  your  p^es. 

Althouf^  considerablyjunior  to  Mr.  Pliunptr 
-ber-of  the  Uuirersity  of  Cambridge,  yet  Ibeliev' 
more  frequent  opportunities  tl^  himself  oi 
ftcquainted  with  the  many  excellencies,  and  the 
ties,  of  the  late  Dean  of  Cariisle;  having  for  si: 
been  a  member  of  the  College  over  which  he  pn 
liavins  for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  President's  ] 
An  uninterrupted  intimacy  with  him,  as  one  of  i 
of  the  society  of  which  he  was  so  bright  an  oma 

■Upon  Mr.  Plunmtre's  remarks  on  the  chara 
4)wa  father,  (Dr.  Muner's  predecessor  in  the  pn 
Queen's  College,)  1  ehs^l  make  but  few  observ 
was  natural  for  the  son  to  defend  the  reputal 

Earent :  but  sorely,  while  filial  affection  prompb 
ute  of  respect  to  Dr.  Plumptre,  Christian  charil 
have  thrown  a  veil  over  the  supposed  or  actucd 
Dr.  Milner,  except  so  far  as  they  necetsarili/  becat 

J' ect«  of  exposure  in  the  legitimate  conduct  of  the 
-do  not  knowfor  what  purpose  Mr.  Plumptre  ha 
his  readers,  that  his  father's  "  name  has  beei 
l>rought  before  the  public  in  the  appeals  from  thf 
XNo.  VII.  p.  80.)  r  am  certain,  however,  that  s 
sage,  in  the  connecrion  in  which  it  occurs,  must  ( 
impression,  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
Plumptre'a  name  has  been  "  brought  before  the  pu 
unfavourable  light;  and  that  this  is  one  of  tbos 
stances  which  have  induced  his  son  to  institute  i 
tory  charges  against  tiie  venerable  Dean  Milner. 
proper,  therefore,  to  state,  that  Dr.  Plumptre'a 
used,  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Milner,  in  two  affidav 
in  Chancery  by  Dr.  Godfrey,  the  existing  Pre 
Queen's  College,  and  myself,)  in  the  way  of  a  dir 
ence  to  indisputable  and  merely  historical  facti,  fr 
neither  credit  nor  blame  could,  m  the  slightest  degi 
to  Dr.  Plumptre. 

1.  The  first  subject  to  which  Mr.  Plumptre  allut 
abolition  of  the  custom  of  the  Sizars  of  the  Colleg 
in  Hall  upon  the  President  and  Fellows.  The  In- 
TOB  (in  common  with  some  other  biographerB)  hat 
*  See  the  "Caseef  the  President  of  Queen's  College,  18' 
93, 1S3,  184. 
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tke  merit  of  this  act  for  Dr.  Milner.    Mr.  Plumptre  is  cor- 
rect in  bis  assertion,  that  this  custom  was  dispensed  with 
under  the  Presidency  of  his  fether :  it  was  abolished  by  a 
College  order,*  dated  8th  October,  1773.    He  is  wron^  in 
Misinformation,  that  "  I>r.  Milner  himself  had  never  waited 
in  Hall,"  (p.  81);  for    the    custom  prevailed  during  the 
duee  yeaiB  of  his  undergraduateship,  viz.  from  October, 
1770,  to  October  1773.       Dr.  Plumptre,  however,  only  par- 
Holly  aeecuted  a  reform,  vrliich  he  left  his  successors  to  carry 
into  complete  execution.       It  was  not  till  a  few  years  ago,  in 
Dr.  Miker's  presidency*    that  the  Sizars  were  allowed  to 
dine  at  the  same  table    iwith  the  other  scholars;  it  was 
in  Dn  Milner's  time,  also*    t^at  the  Sizars  were  relieved 
(Km  their  duty  of  tolling    the  chapel  bell ;  and  it  was 
•nlj  w  lately  as  last  April    (under  the  existing  President, 
Dr.  Godfrey)  that  they  'were  permitted  by  the  society  to 
•ear  a  gown  similar  to  *hat  assumed  by  most  other  under- 
graduate* in  the  University-     It  is  far  from  my  object  to 
plead  for  the  continuance  of  such  distinctions,  or  to  defend 
their  original  institution.       I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from 
Kttking  I  remark  upon  a  Btete«Mntof  The  Investigatoe: 
fl.«eltt.tom.  are  Sot  justly  refemble  to  the  "  m£Ui«^^^ 
•ratocratical  pride,"  looting  down  upon  "  poverty     as  a 
"erime;"  nor  are  they  at  aU  analogous  to  the     servile  obh- 
g«tioi»  imposed  in  the  a^y^J*^."^?^^  ignorance  and  civii 
L^iunTSU       •     *=  Via.<l  their  villains,  and  nch  men  their 

Wdmen,  sold  and   ^**%.  247.)    This  language  might 

OKVEmoATOB.  No.  y  *•    Jiied  to  aU  cases  even  of  volSn- 

wrth  equal  proprM*y  "»*  _  ,^ourer  receives  his  hire.    Sizars 

toy  seince,  in  which  tj^  "^  « indigenf't  persons,  who  w/«»- 

w  Semtors  axe  the  soiM*  ^^i       ^j  „g„^  certain  distinc- 

(mbf  undertake  cettam  «*  ^„^tion  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  to 

teom.  in  order  to  o^***"  ^ons  from  the  Fellows'  table.    If 

«>Joy  the  beneftt  of  <^Jf^  the  bounty,  who  are  above  the 

persons  choose  to  ?f*;t]^  charity  is  undoubtedly  abused,— 

acmce  attached  to  »*••  *J^  and  ^ows  for  the  time  being, 

bat  not  by  the  Pte^^^ent^     ^^^^     ^^^^  Foundera 

members  o?  X^Uege  ought,  undoubtedly,  have  been 


rw  *  V  c...  ,-«o  Also,  that  the  Sizars  for  the  future  be  ex- 
October  8th,  V773.  ^^gipper,  but  still  have  the  benefit  of  com- 
1  waiUng  at  dinner  aw     ^  ^^^^  it/'--Qncen'8  College  Order 


cosed 

''T'sutute.  of  Q«eeo'.  CoUege,  Cambridge. 
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assisted  upon  a  more  liberal  plan ;  but  the  exi 
lions  were  framed  by  the  benefactora  of  the  H( 
fA»  moment  remain  m  force  upon  the  Statute-boot 
lege,  from  which  they  caunot  be  erased,  exce; 
authority — a  measure,  for  the  accomplishment 
President  has  yet  exerted  his  influence. 

It  might  have  been  sufficient  for  Mr.  Plumt 
pointed  out  the  error  of  Dean  Milner's  over-^^al 
phere,  who  had  given  him  undivided  credit  for  ai 
(iofar  as  it  was  really  petformed)  originated  witi 
cessor.  He  is  not,  hotvever,  content  to  confine 
flucb  a  natural  course  of  reply ;  but,  catching  at 
''  abuses  in  discipline" — he  commences  a  most 
naiy  attack  upon  the  conduct  of  Dean  Milner, 
to  a  period  even  before  his  advancement  to  the 
chair.     He  informs  us, 

«.  That  "  Mr.  Milner  was  one  of  the  great  pr 
the  bodterous  mirth  which  prevailed  in  the  ci 
room,"  (No.  VII.  p.  81.)  in  Dr.  Plumptre'a  tii 
tvhat  authority  does  Mr.  Plumptre  presume  to  in 
heavy  charge?  Surely  he  ought  to  have  prefact 
assertion — not  with  the  positive  declarati<m  * 
(p.  41.)— hut  with  the  candid  admission,  -whii 
adopted  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  "  I  will 
ttie  tmth*  of  this,"  (p.  84.)  i  for  it  appears,  npo 
confession,  that  he  had  not  at  that  period  comn 
residence  in  college  (p.  80.),  and  therefore,  that  hi 
this  grievous  charge  upon  the  mere  report  of  ot 
what  extent  it  may  be  true,  I  cannot  venture  to  de< 
*ven  allowing  that  Dr.  Milner,  in  earlier  life,  ga- 
some  mirthful  pursuits  unbecoming  the  Christian 
■why  are  "  the  sins  of  hia  youth"  to  be  thus  u 
*  sought  out,"  and  exposed.  The  Dean  undoubi 
in  grace  as  he  advanced  in  years ;  he  saw  and  Ian 
follies  of  his  younger  days.  So  early  as  in  1787 
■write  thus  to  a  friend  :  "  The  tendency  to  the  co 
more  and  more  convinced,  it  is  our  duty  to  cbei 
strain,  and  suppress,  if  not  entirety  stifle :  this  Wi 
a  place  of  mirth."  1  have  recently  seen  a  note 
«ince  addressed  to  a  cotemporary,and  still  existin 
of  his  College,  in  which  the  Dean  gives  a  gentl 
combination  room  sobriety,  delicately  connected 
*  The  Ualie;  throHKliont  tbis  letter,  are  as  given  bj  Hi 
Ifcaelf ;  since  I  cousider  it  unfair  to  lay  an;  additional  a 
hishu^nage. 
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humble  confession,  that  he  himself  ooxA^  remember  the  t^pe 
when  a  becoming  moderation  in  social  hours  was  not  ob- 
served. Such  was  the  beautiful  spirit  in  which  the  pious 
Dean  could  refer  to  his  own  early  failings !  Is  it  in  the  same 
amiable  temper,  and  with  similarly  practical  views,  that  Mr. 
Plumptre  casts  a  general  reproach  upon  his  memory  ? 

3^  A  more  specific  charge  is  brought  forward  intne  asser- 
tiofi,  that  " Mr.  Milner--used  often- -to  begin  the  service 
^  be  was  putting  on  the  surplice  in  the  anti-chapel- -and 
go  through  the  whole  with  indecent  celerity."  (p.  81 .)    Here 
again  be   should  have  added,  "  I  will  vouch  for  the  truth 
^this !"  (p.  84.)  for  it  refers  to  a  period  when  Mr.  Plumptre 
had  no  College  existence.     Let  it  be  granted,  however,, 
again,  that  Mr.  Milner  was  once,  or  even  occasionally  guilty 
of  some  such  youthful  indiscretion,  (for  I  will  not,  without 
evidence^  believe  that  such  indecorous  conduct  was  ^re- 
mimt  9t.  habiiual;)  how  .delightful  is  it  to  contemplate  the 
qhsJlge  in  maturer  life.    There  was,  in  later  years  at  Least,, 
no ''indecent  celerity"  in  his  performance  of  public  reli- 
gious duties.     Not  "  four  or  five  times"  only  (In vestiga-^ 
TOB,  No.  VI.  p.  241.),  "but  often  have  I  ,heard  him,  in: 
Queen's  College  Chapel,  pour  forth  the  intellectual  treasures^ 
of  his  great  mind,  and  the  devotional  feelings  of  his  piouf^ 
heart,  in  a  tide  of  sacred  eloquence,  with  an  energy,  and  an 
earnestness,  worthy  of  a  protestant  dignitary,  and  of  the 
historian  of  the  Church  of  Christ :  and  most  heartily  do  I 
adopt  the  sentiment,  that  "  the  Church  of  England  waiuti^ 
but   more  *^5iicAmen  as  MiLNEE,««to  revive  ag^  in  ,itar 
beet  days !"  (Intestioatob,  No.  VI.  p.  254.> 

4,  Th^  same  defect  of  evidence  marks  the  indecorous  an$ 
unsustained  assertion,  that  **  one  of  the  favourite  phjases  oC 
Mr.  Milner  (bUH  well  remembered  in  the  University)  was  to 
hep  up  the  hum,  by  which  he  m^eant  that  disdphne  was  .^ 
item  or  pretefice,  and  that  such  and  such  things  were  done 
merely  to  keep  it  up.^"^  (p.  82.)  Can  Mr.  Plumptre  "  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  this  ?"  (p.  84.)  Can  he  name  with  precision 
the  occasion  upon  which,  and  the  persons  within  whose 
heariusc,  su<^l^  ^^  odious  declaration  was  made  by  Dean 
Mihier  ?  And  on  the  supposition,  that  some  such  vi^rds^ 
were  used,  who  has  given  Mr.  Pkimptre  the  right  of  intei?- 
preting  the  seme  in  which  they  were  adopted  ?  or  is  he  pr€K 
pared  to  shew  that  such  was  their  necessary  signification  ? 
Ifeel  strongly  persuaded,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  :I>ean*« 
character,  ttiat  (though  the  terms  might  be  his)  tbesentimeM 
was  one  which  he  would   indignantly   have    disavow^ 
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Many  siiniiar  tales  resjjecting  Dr.  Miiner  obta: 
currency  in  thg  UniverBity ;  distorted,  rather  (I  i 
by  mie apprehension,  and  by  the  natural  wish  th^ 
trie  story  should  lose  nothing  of  its  pungency 
than  by  calmnnioUB  intention.  Ears  are  al 
greedy  of  giving  entrance  to  auch  amasing  n 
myaelf  hare  heard  some  things  to  the  Dean 
(related  with  the  utmost  positiTenesa,  and  ev 
circumstantials  of  time  and  place)  which  I  ht 
have  been  highly  coloured  and  substantially  an 
been  person^y  conTereant  with  the  transactions 
they  were  founded.  Mr.  Plumptre's  anecdote  mi 
have  had  some  little  nucleus  of  fact,  around  ' 
has  accumulated  a  mass  of  fiction.  Surely,  froc 
rials  it  is  indecent,  it  is  unworthy  the  pro^ssioE 
tian,  more  especially  of  a  Christian  Minister,  th 
to  trifle  with  the  characl«r  of  a  venerable  aerv 
removed  to  his  rest ;  and  to  bring  discredit  ap 
religion  which  he  professed — not  without  mncl 
proach  which  ever  attaches  to  vital  godlinei 
Miiner  was  "a'  Saikt,'*  a  term  which  Mr.  Pli 
linowB  to  have  a  particularly  pungent  mean 
University ! 

5.  So  anxions  is  Mr,  Plumptre  to  find  matter  tc 
dit  of  Dr.  Miiner,  that  he  even  converts  an  act 
ance,  and  of  personal  kindness  to  himself,  into  i 
of  the  Dean's  negligence  in  the  government  of  1 
Mr.  Plumptre  had  grievously  violated  the  Col 
pline.  The  President  being  absent,  Mr.  Plump 
mg  to  the  direetimis  of  the  College  ttatuta,)  u 
before  the  Vice-President  and  Fellows,  and  is  ai 
The  President,  on  his  return,  does  not  think  th; 
demands  a  severer  punishment  (Ann  the  statute  hai 
he  spares  the  feelings  of  the  convicted,  and  (i 
hoped)  the  humbled  and  reformed  nndei^radnatt 
kindness  was  misplaced; — after  an  interval  of  tl 
and  when  the  grave  has  dosed  upon  the  rem 
generous  superior,  the  offender  comes  forward 
gratefiil  task  of  heaping  reproaches  upon  his  i 
having  been  supinely  lenient;  and  ventures  to 
unfledged  and  juvenile  opinion  (strengthened  by  pr 
age  rather  than  matured  by  experience,)  in  compe 
the  more  grave  and  weighty  considerations  wh 
AesB  then  wisely  decided  the  conduct  of  the  Hi 
College. 
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6.  Dr.  Milner  we  are  told  **  wag  lavish"*  of  the  College^ 
money ;  he  **  frequently  employed  it  in  whims,  and  thinga 
which  were  merely  for  his  own  personal  comfort,  not  for 
«Ay  permanent  advantage  to  his  successors/'  (pp.  82,  83.> 
and,  as  an  instance  of  lavish  expenditure,,  we  are  informed 
that  he  built  **  a  new  entrance  and  staircase  to  the  Lodge.'' 
(p.  83.)  For  this  latter  act,  Mr.  Plump tre  (on  a  personal 
interview  with  the  Dean,)  administered  an  oblique  censure 
in  terms  which,  with  much  self-complacency,  he  designates 
as  "  most  happy."  (p.  83.)  "  Dr.  Milner's  countenance 
changed  from  his  usual  smile  to  a  serious  cast;" — but  Mr. 
JPlumptre  mistook  its  indication; — "  he  felt  it/'  not  as  "  a 
truth,  (p-  83.)  but  as  an  undeserved  reflection.  To  such  a 
trifling  accusation,  it  may  be  sufiicient  to  reply,,  that  the 
alteration  which  Mr.  Plumptre  has  selected  in  proof  of  his 
charge^  was  one  essential  to  the  comfort  and  respectability  o£ 
the  residence  of  the  Master  of  a  College,  there  being,  prer 
viously,  7io  entrance  to  the  Lodge,  except  by  a  back  stairs 
case  leading  through  the  College  Audit-room :  in  fact,  the 
Lodge  is  at  this  day  a  very  humble  dwelling,  and  scarcely 
suited  (according  to  the  prevailing  notions  of  modern  times ]^ 
to  the  rank  of  the  individual  to  whose  use  it  is  appropriated^ 
The  further  charge,  that  "  the  fellowships  were  often  kept 
open,  under  the  plea  that  the  revenues  of  the  College 
were  low,"  (p.  83.)  contains  an  unworthy  insinuation.  Such 
a." plea"  the  statutes  allow;  of  such  "a  plea"  the  exist- 
ing society,  and  not  Mr.  Plumptre,  is  the  proper  judge;, 
and  if  sucn  "  a  plea"  has  '*  frequently  been  a  subject  of  re- 
moni^trance  at  the  audits  by  Fellows  who  are  now  living,, 
and  could  speak  to  it,"  (p.  830 1^  ^^  l>ut  fair  to  add,  that  thc^ 
sequestration  of  fellowships  was  never  the  individual  act  of 
Dean  Milner,  but  of  the  President  and  a  majority  of  the 
whole  body,  who  if  mistaken,  may  be  presumed  to  have 
thus  acted  under  the  consciousness  of  tne  equity  of  their 
proceedings  as  responsible  to  the  visitor  .^  I  do  not  mean  to 
defend  the  College  politics  of  Dr.  Milner  r  in  truth,  I  have 
sometimes  felt  it  my  duty  firmly  to  oppose  them.  But  such 
matters  belong  exclusively  to  the  Jorum  domesticum  of  the 
house ;  the  public  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  tJiem,. 
having  but  partial  information ;,  and  Mr.  Plumptre,  though 
a  member  of  the  University,  and  affecting  an  intimate  knowr 
ledge  of  the  affairs  of  our  society,  has  not  pointed  out  the 
leading  character  of  Dr.  Milner's  mal-admmistration^  but, 
on  the  contrary,  manifests  much  ignorance  upon  the  subjeql. 

7.  "  Dr.  Milner  thought  it  his  duty  to  preach  in  the 
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'!  Cathedral  at  Carlisle ;"  it  is,  therefore,  "  mattei 

^P  to*  Mr.  Plumptre,  that  "  he  should  not  equally 

j  duty  to  preacn  before  the  University  of  Cambrid 

i  The  reader  might  imagine  that  Dr.  Milner  tten 

^  \  at  Cambridge,  whereas  he  did  occasionally  asce 

f  versity  puljjit,  and  frequently  discoursed  in  th 

»  pressive  manner  from  his  stall  in  the  College  Ch 

'*  he  did  not  more  repeatedly  exhibit  his  great  and 

in  such  exercises,  is  undoubtedly  to  oe  mud 
and  not  altogether  deferided ;  but  Mr.  Phimptn 
haps,  be  induced  to  contemplate  this  part  of 
conduct  with  less  "  wonder*'  and  more  candon 
asperity  in  judgment  and  more  delicacy  in  sei 
calling  to  mind  that  the  Dean  was  an  invalid,  sni 
the  most  trifling  changes  of  climate  and  atmos] 
his  summers  were  spent  in  Carlisle;  and  his 
Cambridge,  and  that  he  was  so  apprehensive  of 
of  variable  temperature,  that  he  lived,  whilst  i 
in  an  apartment,  the  casements  of  wUch  we 
glazed ! 

8.  It  is  widi  great  reluctance  that  I  now  ente 
(  most  unkind  and  illiberal  part  of  the  attack  n|)< 

,•  gious  character  of  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  whicl 

9>e  letter  of  the  Vicar  of  Great  Gransden.    Con< 

to  borrow  ( — ^it  will  soon  appear  that  I  might  al 

I  sa?d — to  steal)  a  shaft  from  the  quiver  of  a  Socin 

.:  BENT    HIS    BOW    TO    SHOOT    HIS    ARROWS,  BYE 

'»  WORDS,*'  Mr  Plumptre  observes:  "In  the  yeai 

i^  Milner  was  characterized  by  Gilbert  Wakefield, 

*inoirs  of  himself,  (p.  130.*)  as  'a  heterogeneous  c< 
'  of  deistical  levity,  and  metkodistical  superstition 
'  ing  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  performiiig 
•|  'a  slovenly  precipitation ;  but  of  a  geiSeral  da 

1  '  seriousness  of  demeanour,  and  a  blameless  fife 

*  If  (as  Mr.  Plumptre  acknowledges)  this  disgnsti 

was  '*  certainly  too  stronrfy  drawn  ;**  (p.  81.)  upon 
ciple  of  common  morauty,  to  say  nothing  of 
candour,  does  he  justify  his  own  conduct  in  givit 
creased  publicity?  Even  had  it  been  just,  a  cle 
sound  principles  might,  with  greater  propriety,  hj 
back  from  an  association  vdth  Gilbert  Wakefield 
exclaimed,  **  non  tali  auxilio !"  But  what  shall 
the  fact,  which  brands  Mr.  Plumptre's  conduct  i 

*  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  I*liimptre  qaotes  the  ifrj 
WakfficM's  Memoirs  of  1792. 
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mote  diftcrbditable  ehmracter?  viz.,  tiritt  GUbeH  Wak^eU 
hUmselfWBB  either  ashemted  of  the  pcnrtrait  which  he  had 
drawn  of  an  old  iriend,*  or  lired  lon^  enough  to  see  that  he 
had  dome  injustice  to  a  good  man !  He  expunged  the  rulgar 
and  detestable  caricature  which  he  had  once  designed  and 
exhibited  f  Though  still  wid^  differing  from  the  Dean  in 
his  theological    opinions^  Us  prejudices  were  somewhat 
softened  by  his '  general  decorum  and  seriousness  of  demean- 
our, and  nis  blameless  life.'     In  the  second  edition  of  his 
memoirs,  (corrected  by  himself,  though  not  published  till 
after  his  death,)  the  passage  is  thus  altered :   '  I  ever  esteem- 
^  ed  this  gentleman  [Mr.  milner]  to  be  endowed  with  one 
'  of  the  most  vigorous   and  penetrating  minds. .  He  once 
'  preached  an  excellent  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  on  a  fast  during 
<  the  Amerieaa  war ;  but  his  theological  opinions,  in  con«- 
'  nection  with  his  conduct,  were  always,  I  confess,  to  me«, 
'  who  aflSMSt  some  insight  into  the  human  character,  «ne  of 
'  tbe  inscnitabiiities   of  mystery .'t    So  mitigated  were  the 
prejudices  of  ertan    Qilb'<ert  Wakefield !    How  much  less 
aiBiable  and  creditable  is  thecottdu^tof  Mr.  Plumptre.    He 
has  dragged  forth  the  original  and  more  ihfantous  passage 
from  the  obscurity  of  an  old  and  obsolete  edition ;  and 
when  he  has  tktis    injnrionsly  tarnished  the  charactek*  of 
departed  worth,  He  endeairours  to  wipe  out  some  little  but 
undeftned  portioti  of  the  stain  by  the  slovenlv  admission, 
"  this  is  certainly  too  stronriy  drawn :  srtmething  is  to  be 
attributed  to  ^rty  spirit,  the  flood  of  wiich  then  flowed 
very  bieh;  but  it  was  not  wiAout  fotMBdation."t  (p.  81.) 
If  tiiere  be  Si  reader  who  ^can  hh  entertained  by  the  low  and 
punning,  «nd  almost  rhymiiig,  wit  of  Mr.  Wakefield's  re- 
mark even  such  an  oue  would  «ot  hesitate  to  acknowledge* 
that  the  abuSe  thus  mlgarly  brawled  forth  by  its  authoit 
and  indecently  encored  by  Mr.  Plumptre,  is  more  «  amns- 
ine"  than  "  moTa\."%     H^  will  be  less  m  danger  of  censure 
ifhe  yet  further  imitate  Mr.  Wakefield,  by  singing  bis 

I  trust  i  have  succeeded  in  shewing  that  Mr.  Plumptre 
has  advanced  'all  the  above  charges,  uifk^  any  evidence. 
I  do  not,  ther^ore,  scruple  to  adopt  Mr.  Pli»aptre's  own 

♦  Memoirs.  Vol.  1st,  p- 182. 2d  edition,  1804. 

+  wSefield'8  Memoirs,  Vol.  1st,  pp.  186, 137.  2d  edition,  1804. 

t  1  deem  it  but  feir  to  ad^,  that  tbo  "  foundation''  instanced  by  Mr. 
Wnmti^e  is  that  rioticed  in  paragraph  3. 

%  It  in  to  be  hdped,  that  there  is  greater  ducretion  obserVed  iihihe 
"  Cdieotikm  of  Songs,  moral  and  anrasing,  by  the  R»v.  J.  Phm^tre." 
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remark,  (mutatis  mutandis,)  *'  If  there  are  no  b< 
of  Dr.  Milner's"  misconduct  '*  than  these,  they  % 
uncertain  kind !"  (pp.  83, 84.)  or  rather  the  moi 
pression  they  may  have  created,  ought  to  be 
cancelled  from  every  Christian  mind. 

9.  ButletushearhowMr.Plumptre  disposes  « 
when  it  is  actually  put  into  his  nands.  It  be 
ject  to  depreciate  Dr.  Milner*s  classical  abilil 
reasons  respecting  the  merits  of  his  scholastic  > 
for  his  degree  of  B.  D.  1st.  he  acknowlec 
*'  no  doubt  very  elegant  Latin  is  often  spok 
schools  at  Cambridge ;  (p.  84.)  2dly,  a  still  mo 
tent  judge.  Bishop  Watson,  who  presided  as  Mo< 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  wnen  Mr.  Milner 
his  exercise  in  theolo^,  specifically  declares  th 
putation,  conducted  m  a  classical  language,  w 
academical  entertainment ;" — ^^}j»  ^^^  **  ^^®  b<^I^< 
proverbially  bad,"  rejoins  Mr.  Plumptre,  as  ap 
stale  University  joke,  of  which  *'  I  will  not  vov 
^ruM;"  therefore,  ''if  there  are  no  better  pro< 
Milner's  classical  attainments  than  this,  they  art 
uncertain  kind ;"  (pp.  83,  84.)  credat  Juda^  A 
ego!  It  might  have  been  reasonabl]^  expected,  t 
son  so  nicely  scrupulous  and  exquisitely  cautic 
reception  of  evidence,  would  have  given  us  ovei 
proofs  of  Ail  own  positions ;  he  must  not,  therei 

Slain  if  the  public  refuse  to  admit  his  charges  a 
lilner,  upon  his  mere  ipse  dixit, 

10.  I  will  conclude  diis  letter  with  a  short  ai 
appeal  to  Mr.  Plumptre's  better  feelings ;  for,  h 
pleasure  of  some  private  acquaintance  with  hi 
sincerely  state,  that  I  have  much  respect  for  tL 
benevolence  of  his  character,  though  in  the  pi 
stance  he  has  given  me  no  reason  to  appreciate  h 
solidity  of  his  judgment.  That  the  late  Dean  of 
with  extraordinary  telents,  and  deep  piety,  had  a 
peculiar  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies,  will  no 

}mted  by  his  best  friends.  These,  however,  are 
or  unfeigned  regret,  and  not  for  indiscriminate  ( 
Circumstances  may,  indeed,  arise  which  render 
dient,  or  even  highly  edifying  to  the  Church  of 
comment  upon  the  milings  of  great  and  good  i 
such  topics  should  always  be  touched  with  infinite 
^iji  ness  and  delicacy.    To  such  a  work  we  must  not 

unhlaJlowed  hand,  nor  bring  a  mind  ruffle  by  ai 
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ail^  ^®  have  reason  to  auspect  the  purity  oC 

sionB.     Adov    -^^    the  integrity  of  our  conduct,  when  we 

our  motives,       ^  ^^^^  exposure  of  the  follies  of  some  eminent 

have  been  led       ^^d  to  the  depreciation  of  his  character,  by 

and  pious  ^^^^^^^tiate  same  ^^ai  claim  to  merU.    How  little, 

a  wish  to^BUDB      ^   importa»ce    of  the  queations  at  iaaue  in 

ordinarrty,  ^®^  T^^^yed  witfc  the  infinite  risk  of  injury  to  the 

guchcaaes^^^K^jjgj^j^j       ^^^liether  Dr-  Plumptre,  or  Dr. 

intereats  o  ^^   t;be  -  more    aotWe   in  the  diacharge  of  theii 

Jlilner,      j^^ie^*  as  the   Buooessive  Presidents  of  Queen'a 

i€8pectir  ^  a  matter  of  cof9q9€Mrative  insignificance:  but  it  ia 

^r  •      Iculahle  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  of 

of  mcaic        ^^^  character    o£  one  of  its  most  learned  and 

^•'^  iii^toriauB  sfeould  aot   l>e  wantonly  sj^orted  with,  and 

pious  ma     ^^  not  (with€rut    the  gravest  e«i<feiii:e>be.repre- 

that  ne  "^;^«-,i f^  iminfluenoed  by  the  pure  and  holy  truths 

"^l  S  sn^werfuUy  ^plield  and  enforced  while  living, 

^hicri  neo    r    ^^^^  ^^  i»  no  more)  are  so  juatly  pnwd  by  a 

und  ^hich  W  "*        ini3i»tTa.ted  in  hia  valuable  writinga. 

ChriBtian  Ptiwic^      apologieta  for  his  failings,  let  ua  humbly 

Without  '^^PJ^Tg^i^aate  thiem  by  the  "  aame  measure  where- 

endeavout  to  ©  .  ^^^  j^  measured  to  ua  again !"    The  pious 

with  we  ^y^    \%aB  for  «ver  paaaed  away  from  thia  earthly 

Dean  of  Cat»«*^  ^^^  ^^y  appear  at  the  bar  of  '« Him  who 

scene,  •^P  S^oubIv  •*'" — ^♦•l^®*'®  ^"^  ^^^  mii%t  shortly  be  con- 
tttdgeth  tigateo       jF  -^^  .^i^ose  tribunal  weahall  be  assembled, 

vcned  •.— ^^  ^^^y^^e    to    mark  what  is  done  amiss,  who 

••  should  o®  ,^  s^ch    a  thought  may  well  compose  every 

maj  Bt»3oA  .    ^    Xj^atead   of  turning  "the  accuaers  of  our 

«»8^  fecViag^         sinleaa,  "brethren,"  who,  like  the  exeelr 

pioua,  ^^^-A^ef    earnestly  sought  and  found  a  refuge  for 

tent  De»»    i  t  ^»  strire  to  be  foUowera  of  them  a$  for  at 


same  P^^^Lf  obiect  being  to  undeceive  the  public  whom 

^X^  ^^Vhas  inialed,  I  have  preferred  thia  mode  of 

Mtt  *^^^^^ijji .  and  earaeatly  requeat  that  my  letter  may 

a,ddreBaiiQ<S^  tn^the  aazne  publication  which  oontaina  hia 

l^  inaert^  ^  ^^^^y^fious  reply  would  be  of  little  aervice 

skttack.*        g.^ich  this  communication  is  intended  to  pro- 

tx>  the  ^^  ij  therefore  (though  not  without  considerable 

«lSWnS)  BubBcribe  my  humble  name, 

^'^^^^  George  Corn^elius  Gorham. 
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On  the  different  Methods  in  which  the  Talents  an 
"  nitiei  of  all  Christians  ought  to  be  employe 
**  Advancement  of  the  Cause  of  Christ  ** 


The  subject  proposed  for  discussion  in  this  c 
poses  that  talents  are  of  various  orders,  and  are  < 
indifferent  proportions  to  mankind:  That  ** th 
Religion!*  is  the  sublimest  object  to  which  the 
directed :  That  '*  Christians**-  are  laid  under  speci 
tions  so  to  apply  them :  That  *'  opportunities**  i 
arising  should  be  diligently  improved ;  and  that 
thods*'  of  application  vary  according  to  ihe  .al 
individuals. 

These  are  also  the  sentiments  of  Scripture :  aa 
said,  '*  occupy  till  I  come''— ^we  hear  the  voice  of  a 
our  attention  is  directed  to  the  trust  which  he  has 
to  us;  and  we  are  instructed  to  look  forweord  t 
when  he  will  resume  his  own,  release  us  from  oui 
and  rec|uire  an  account  of  our  stewardship. 

That  talents  are  of  various  orders^  and  unequa 
distribution,  must  be  evident  to  ev^cy  man  i 
examined  the  process  of  nature,  or  the  dispenai 
Providence.  >£y  talents,  we  understand  powers  on 
sions*— the  faculties  of  tiie  mind,  or  the  (arcomst 
the  individuals  We  must  not  here  include  office 
fluence,  whioh  are  more  properly  classed  under  i 
nities./ 

The  powers  of  the  human  mind  difier  in  rei 
different  intelligent  beings.    Scarcely  is  theie  a 
disproportion  between  mere  animal  and  intelleott 
dc^rcely  can  we  conceive  a  more  immeasurable  ( 
between  the  human  mind  encumbered  widi  the  fle 
the  intelligences  of  heaven;  than  we  know  and  feel 
sist  between  th^  grovelling  sentiments  of  a  capacity 
ally  contracted,  and  wholly  uncultivated,  and  the  Ic 
and  enlarged  sphere  of  a  soul  all  fire,  dii^lainiitg  the 
of  mortality,  almost  refining  the  element  which  im 
it  into  spintuality,  and  comprehending  at  once  the 
ter  of  its  duty^  and  the  glory  of  its  destination. 
one.  Nature  is  a  blank.    He  sees  not  the  wonders 
plishing  around  him — ^he  is  ins^isible  to  thebeautilu 
of  existence,  and  their  various  adaptation  to  tl^ 
their  being.     He  scarcely  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  h 
when  the  night  kindles  dieir  blaze  of  glory— and 
attract  his  notice,  it  is  a  "  brute  unconscious  gaze  ** 
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exeites  no  emotion^  conveys  no  sentiments,  commimicatet 
no  plewn^e.     Science  is  ct  blank  to  him.    He  is  ignorant  of 
its  treaswc® — 'he  despises   what  he  does  not  understand. 
He  is  careful  only  to  secure  the  single  iatorest  which  ap- 
pertaioft  to  faiioBeif,  by  tbe  means  presenttng  themselves  to 
him  with  the    least   trouble.     It  is  the  mere  impulse  of 
necessity,  the  appetite  of  the  sayagfe — selfish,  narrow,  nnso- 
ctal--*aiid  to  sucn  a  nft«tii    the  city  is  transformed  into  the 
dedert.    H^  liyeB  to  bmcuself,  and  scarcely  can  be  said  to 
exiift  st  aU.     He  yegetattes  rather  than  lives.    Providence 
is  a  blank  to  him.     »e  is  ignorant  of  all  that  is  passing  in 
tbe  wortd>  or  itidiflferent   to  it,  except  tie  solitary  spring 
of  bis  own  supply  be   <iried.     He  scarcely  raises  nis  ey^ 
Aom  the  ground  whiob   be  cuhivatee ;  and  seeme  rooted  to 
the  «oil  from  which  be   earns  his  aubsistence.    We  must 
not  attribute  this    apatbr  and  seMshnees  merely  to  the 
absence  of  instructioxi.     There  are  minds,  under  similar 
disadvantages/  which  soar  above  their  ctrdumstanoes-^and 
present,  in  the  moat  biiinble  stations  of  life,  a  modefst,  but 
striking  examule  of  all  -that  is  noble  in  principfle,  digmfted 
in  aentuAent,  nnn  m  purpose,  benevolent  in  heart,  and  en- 
larged in  capacity.     There  are  others,  upon  whom  rank 
re&csts:  no  glory,  to  v^hom  cultivation  can  communicate  no 
generous  sentiments,  who  are  incapable  of  appreciatfaag  or 
employing  their  advantages> — and  who  remt^,  what  tuey 
were  mm  the  beginniiig,  ignorant,  useless,  and  contemp- 
tible.   The  mind  in  the  first  instance,  Uke  a  few-  favoured 
tracts  of  the  earth,  spowtaneously  produces  the  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  the  richest  fruits,  and  the  fairest  flowers-^ 
in  ike  other,  it  resembles  the  arid  sands  of  the  desert,  upon 
which  *he  showers  of  the  spring  descend  in  vain ;  and 
filiould  the  hus|)andman  divide  them  with  his  plough,  or 
commit  to  their  furrows  hie  precioi»  seed — ^his  hope  would 

\y^  iQgt Ihe  reaper  would  not  All  his  hs.nd,  nor  he  tkat  bind-* 

eth  sheaves  his  bosom.  It  may  be  easily  conceived' of  whtft 
advantage  instruction  will  be  to  a  mind  of  supemor  intellect 
tiaal  cndowmentSi  in  giving  scope  to  feculties,  before  im- 
prisoned in  a  narrow  sphere,  altogether  disproportionate  to 
their  powers  and  desires ;  and  with  what  avidity  it  will  ' 
avail  nself  of  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  enlarged  in- 
formation. Natwre  will  be  traced  in  all  iier  matchless  com- 
binations ;  Providence  will  he  regarded  with  attentive 
interest,  and  devotional  admiration.  Selfishness  will  yield 
to  the  generous  impulses  of  sympathy— and  as  a  man. 
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nothing  hnman  will  be  foreign  to  his  heart 
tween  ^hese  characters  there  is  a  difference  ob 
dependent  upon  carcnmstances,  than  upon  the  d 
of  original  mental  powers:  and  while  laboar 
naturiu  barrenness  some  of  the  features  of 
and  the  richest  soil  untiUed,  in  the  spontaneity 
duction,  can  present  but  wild  fruits  and  i 
difference  between  the  land  shall  still  be  ob 
eye.  The  contrast  of  intellectual  powers, 
been  stated,  and  which  is  not  imaginary,  depec 
upon  application,  than  upon  original  ability.  ' 
however,  supposes  an  adaptation  of  talent  to  c 
poses,  it  were  absurd  to  condemn  a  man  as 
capacity,  because  its  exercise  takes  a  different 
the  talent  of  his  neighbour.  All  are  not  actt 
ambition  of  the  statesman ;  all  are  not  anima 
courage  of  the  hero ;  all  do  not  feel  the  inspii 
poet ;  all  are  not  fitted  for  the  laborious  reseaj 
patient  investigations,  of  the  philosopher.  li 
the  beautiAil  variety  of  nature  would  be  destroy 
harmony  of  society  broken.  Every  man  w* 
rival,  and  not  the  associate — ^the  enemy,  and  n 
of  hts  neighbour.  *'  For  the  body  is  not  one  : 
many.  If  the  foot  shall  say.  Because  I  am  i 
I  am  not  o^  the  body ;  is  it  therefore  not  o 
''  And  if  the  ear  shall  say.  Because  I  am  not  t 
^*  not  of  the  body ;  is  it  tnerefore  not  of  the  b< 
*'  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hei 
^*  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling 
*'  hath  God  set  the  members  every  one  of  them 
*'  as  it  hath  pleased  him.  And  if  diey  were  a 
^'  ber,  where  were  the  body  ?  But  now  are  they 
^'  bers,  yet  but  one  body.  And  the  eye  can 
"  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  no 
'*  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.''  Tl 
allusion  to  the  distribution  of  the  members  of  tl 
the  different  uses  of  the  senses — as  well  as  th< 
of  each  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  given,  th 
conducing  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole — ^was 
Apostle  in  reference  to  the  diversity,  and  at  th< 
the  unity,  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  wi] 
equal  propriety  and  force,  to  the  variety  of  t 
mankind,  and  the  contribution  of  each  to  the  g 
Jiity  and  advantage  of  society.    The  question 
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fcowmay  each  of  these  be  so  applied,  as  to  conduce  most  to 
the  general  intere»t;  and  to  tbat  especially  which  transcends 
all  other  subjects,  and  secures  all  other  blessings^the 
cause  of  Christ?  ^      ,. 

It  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  ^s  part  of  the  sul^ect 
irithout  noticing,  tliat  there  is  a  diversi^  of  circumstances 
as  well  as  of  intellectual  ponders ;  and  as  a  man  can  giv« 
only  according  to  tha^  which  he  hath,  and  shall  be  judged 
by  nis  possessions   as  well  as  his  faculties,  we  must  con* 
sMer  his  property    ais  included  among  his  talents.— The 
disproportionate  allotment^  of  Providence,  are  ports  of  the 
Divine  government,   ^hich    excite  much  speculation,  but 
which  must  be  resolved  into  bis  sovereignty,  and  should  be 
cheerfully  confided  to  his  i^isdom  and  tenderness.    We  are 
certain,  that  he  hath  done  all  things  well ;  and  we  ought  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  testimony  written  ujion  the  face  of  all 
nature,  in  characters   of  boundless  vaiiety,  and  dazzling 
brightness,  and  inscribed   no  less  upon  our  consciences, 
wiUiout  demanding  reasons  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  with- 
hold, or  applying  tne  rash  conclusions  of  our  passions  to 
the  operations  of  infinite  wisdom  and  paternal  love.    He 
has  decreed  that  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land; 
It  was  not  an  ordinance  applicable  exclusively  to  Israel,- 
but  a  dispensation  of  Providence  acting  upon  all  ages  and 
all  nations.     It  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  argument,  when 
the  fact  presents  itself  on  every  side  ;  or  to  seek  for  illus- 
tration, when  the  cotti^e  stands  hard  by  the  palace.     "  The 
*•  poor  ye  have  always  with  ypu— "  hear  it,  ye  sons  and 
daughters  of  affluence  and  of  dissipation — it  is  the  voice  of 
your  Master;  and  it  is  enforced  bjr  the  howling  of  the 
wintry  winds — ^the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm — 'and  the 
keenness  of  the  piercing  cold. 

From  these  external  circumstances  no  conclusions  can  be 
dmwn  safely  or  wisely  relative  to  the  character  of  those 
who  are  respectively  placed  in  them---nor  are  they  indica- 
tions of  the  Divine  approbation,  or  the  contrary.  It  might 
indeed  be  said,  that  the  boasted  privileges  of  the  rich  are 
artificial.  The  poor  man  beholds  the  same  glorious  sun, — 
breathes  the  same  air, — ^walks  on  the  same  beautiful  earth — 
possesses  the  same  senses — ^is  an  heir  of  the  same  immor- 
tality. Can  the  wealthy  mjoy  more  than  these?  Do  luxu- 
ries conduce  to  real  pleasure  ?  Does  abundance  give  a 
greater  taste  for  these  pure  and  simple,  but  enduring  boun- 
ties of  nature  ?  Is  not  the  reverse  the  fact  ?  The  rich  man 
often  enjoys  less  of  real  life.     He  beholds  every  thing 
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thrDveh  a  fictirtiouB  mi^diiuan.    He  ha$  ao  jr^l^^ 
H:J  ticated  pleasures*    He  has  created   for  him 

gtatificatioas,  purchased  at  an  immoderate  ,exp 

to  an  appetite  diseased  by  indulgence,  and  pe 

using,    nabit  has  rendered  these  neqessary 

same  time,  by  making  them  familiar,  destroyed 

which  novelty  alone  conferred.    In  the  mean  y 

poor  man,  he  is  exposed  to  4i^a8e~r<to  pain — 

i  spirit — ^to  death : — even  reDdered  more  Siii^bjeci 

i  iadolence,  by  sensuality,  by  liixury.    Wher< 

I  advantage  of  the  rich  over  th^  poor  ?    ^'  The  ^ 

to  the  one  9B  to  the  otber-^^"  all  his  senses  hai 
1  ^'  conditiona"-rhis  "  affections  may  be  high 

than  those  of  the  poor  man-*-''  yiet  whepi  the; 
f'  stoop  with  the  like  wing."  .  The  balance  is  ^ 
in  no  small  items  in  the  ag^egate  of  hupiptn  li 
close,  all  the  distinction  i^  swallowed  up. 
those  apparently  disproportionate  allotments,  ] 
«ity  of  natur^  talents,  are  intended  for  the  g 
tage  of  society,  and  doubtless  contribute  t$ 
these,  arise  tiiose  beautiful  gradations  from  i 
to  its  summit;  and  let  it  never  be  forjgotten,  i 
the  cone  be  the  point  of  dignity,  on  its  base 
stability.  The  poor  are  essential  to  spciet; 
largely  to  its  comfort  apd  seciurity — and  are 
therefore  of  the  privilege  of  aiding  the  gn 
the  Redeemer  in  tne  wo^d. 

Having  shewn  that  talents,  including  alike 
possessions,  mental  faculties  auid  individual  c 
are  of  various  orders,  and  distributed  in  diff 
tions  to  maokjnd,  it  is  tijoie  to  advance  to  ano 
taken  for  granted  in  this  e8s.ay,  but  whicih  n 
nnnotiosd. 

The  cause  of  Religion  is  the  sublimest  q\ 
they  can  be  directed.    This  is  a  sentiment  ivhi 
tian  will  spring  forward  to  meet  the  n^oip^at.  it 
To  him  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  argume 
heart  has  already  outrun  the  propositApn. 
Ihe  canse  o£  the  Saviour  with  his  o.wn.     £ 
Us  displeasure,  loves  with  his  affection — ^tri 
victory — lives  but  in  his  smiles.      To  .him 
Armies  are  nothing,  but  as  the  theatres  on  ^vhic 
his  Master  shall  be  exhibited,  and  instruments 
right  shall  be  facilitated.    He  sees  in   the 
h.uman  contention,  the  promise  of  universal  r 
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collision  of  luimsm  im^^iona,  the .  wiadom  of  PiH^Wdeaoe 
working  out  ito  own  uneearri^tuijble  designs — apd  in  th^ 
partial  evil  :perKuttedt  the  universal  benefit,  predicted  in  tbe 
pi^es  of  inapiration^  and  sealed  by  the  promise  and  oath<^f 
God.  Not  insensible  nor  indifferent  to  the  tide  of  human 
Uood  which  ambition  causes  to  flow — ^he  looks  to  the  end 
of  the  conflict:  in  these  elements  of  discord  he  disoems 
the  seeds  of  future  happiness  and  peace;  and  while  man'ip 
insatiable  lust  of  conquest  would  never  say  "  Itis  enough/'  be 
beholds  the  invisible  Power,  who  "  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm,"  contracting  their  ravages;  settiqg 
boundaries  to  the  cruelty  of  oppression ;  and  saying  to  the 
wrath  of  .princes,  "  Hitherto  snalt  thou  ^o,  but  no  tarther." 
He  sees,  in  these  convulsions,  "  the  faith  of  ancient  pror 
phecy."  The  stone  cut  out  without  hands,  strikes  the 
unage  of  despotism,  crumbles  its  incongruous  materials, 
and  becomes  a  great  mountain  which  fiUeth  the  whole  eartibu 
In  every  event  he  keeps  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer,  not  merely  as  that  in  which  he  has  the  greatest 
stake,  but  as  the  most  noble  in  its  character^the  most  benefi- 
cial in  its  effects,  and  in  which  all  others  must  merge.  Whei^ 
the  vultures  gather  before  the  battle  on  the  summits  of  sur** 
rounding  saountains,  and  so  soon  as  the  first  signal-eun  is 
fired,  spread  the  wing,  and  sail  high  upon  the  air,  stretching  a 
dreadful  shadow  over  the  combatants,  hiding  as  a  cloud  the 
mid-day  suo,  and  darkening  the  field  of  carnage;  he  hears  a 
voice  which  caries  to  the  fowls  of  heaven,  saying,  **  Come 
and  gather  yourselves  together  unto  the  supper  of  th^ 

Sreat  God !  that  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the 
esfa  of  captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the 
*'  flesh  of  horses,  and  of  them  that  sit  cm  them,  and  the 
"  flesh  of  all  men,  both  free  and  bond,  both  small  and 
**  great ;"  and  he  knows  that  these  are  the  harbingers  of  his 
presence,  who  shall  turn  the  sword  into  a  plouffhsnare,  and 
the  spear  into  a  pruning-hook ;  the  pioneers  of  that  mighly 
conqueror,  *^  who  is  clothed  in  raiment  dipped  in  bloodf, 
**  and  who  hath  upon  his  vesture,  and  upon  his  thigh,  a 
''  nasie  written,  Kine  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords." 

And  while  the  Christian  connects  himself  inseparably 
with  these  interests  of  the  Redeemer,  he  connects  nimself 
with  the  noblest  of  all  causes.  With  what  shall  we  attempt 
to  compare  it?  Not  with  the  crooked  policy  of  earthly 
potentates,  and  interested  statesmen:  for  all  his  ways  are 
purity  and  truth ;  and  although  **  clouds  end  darkness  are 
"  round  about  him,  righteousness  and  judgment  are  the 
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**  habitation  of  his  throne."  Not  with  the  glories 
querors,  whose  history  is  written  in  characters  oi 
whose  triumphs  are  purchased  at  the  expense  oi 
life,  and  often  terminate  in  the  destruction  of  the 
of  mankind:  for,  although  Jesus  is  a  conqueror 
righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  world,  and  th< 
with  equity."  Not  with  the  researches  of  phil 
for  these  can  only  give  respectability  and  advantac 
present  life ;  but  upon  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  all 
IS  suspended.  It  stands  alone  and  unrivalled ;  ai 
sublimest  object  to  which  human  talents  can  be  dii 
Christians  are  laid  under  especial  obligation 
apply  their  talents.  They  have  the  force  of  a 
command  acting  upon  them ;  it  is  enjoined :  *'  Oecu 
*'  come."  It  is  the  giver  of  talents  and  of  oppo 
who  speaks.  They  are  addressed  by  their  allegia 
responsibility.  However  others  may  dream  of  i 
dence,  they  avow  submission.  Whatever  claims 
may  advance  to  time,  to  property,  to  talent,  as  th 
denying  the  interference  of  foreign  interests,  and  c 
regarding  accountability,  the  professor  makes 
these  pretensions.  He  has  disavowed  principles  8< 
and  so  injurious.  He  has  called  Jesus  Master  a] 
He  has  acknowledged  that  '^  a  man  can  have  nothing 
it "  be  given  him  from  heaven."  By  his  own  creed 
be  judged,  and  out  of  his  own  mouth  shall  the  mis 
tion  of  his  talents  and  the  neglect  of  his  oppoftuc 
condemned.  In  calling  himself  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
in  effect  made  the  cause  of  religion  his  own ;  ai 
withdraw  from  it  those  contributions  of  every  dea 
which  he  is  able  to  afford  to  it,  he  is  wasting  the  i 
of  his  Master,  and  shall  be  judged  euad  sentenced  ac< 
ly.  But  the  Christian  indeed  has  a  law  written  i 
heart,  the  transcript  of  the  precept  just  quoted,  wl 
ders  obedience  to  him.  habitual,  easy,  and  delightful 
not  driven  to  the  improvement,  or  to  the  right  apj 
of  his  powers  and  circumstances ;  he  is  urged  alike 
and  affection  to  active  and  useful  exertion.  From  t 
heart  the  offering  proceeds ;  and  while  he  regard 
possessions  as  borrowed,  and  all  his  faculties  as  bestc 
will  adore  the  Being  who  conferred  them,  and  con 
cause  so  worthy  all  their  assistance  as  that  of  the  I 
er;  no  employment  of  them  so  honourable  as  thei 
cation  to  its  advancement.  To  be  so  distinguishc 
be  entrusted  with  the  means  of  promoting.the  mti 
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Christ,  he  will  deem  his  highest  honour,  and  the  confidence 
thus  reposed  in  him  will  produce  the  most  profound  humi- 
lity. Thus  it  acted  upon  the  mind  of  David,  when  he  had 
finished  his  immense  preparations  for  building  the  house  of 
the  Lord.  "  But,"  said  the  holy  monarch,  "  who  am  I  ? 
**  and  what  is  my  people  ?  that  we  should  be  able  to  ofiTer 
"  so  willinglj  after  this  sort?  for  all  things  come  of  thee, 
*'  and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  thee  !"  It  is  needless 
to  contrast  this  spirit  of  genuine  religion  with  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  professors  sometimes  contribute  to  the 
cause  of  Christ ;  and  the  disproportion  which  so  often  sub- 
sists between  dieir  ability  and  their  efiTorts ;  between  the 
property  expended  in  selNindulgence,  and  the  pittance  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  Gospel  at  home,  in  their  own 
churches,  and  its  ftirtherance  abroad,  amon^  nations 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge.  It  must  be  admitted,  that 
muph  is  done  by  the  religious  world ;  that  in  the  present 
day  they  carry  their  liberality  beyond  all  precedent ;  but  it 
must  be  also  conceded,  that  if  every  one  gave  in  proportion 
to  his  actual  ability,  while  some  few  might  be  found  to 
advance  more  than  prudence  will  justify,  most  bestow  less 
than  gratitude  demands — and  much  more  might  be  accom- 
plished. Christians,  however,  are  bound  to  apply  their 
talents  to  this  best  of  causes,  by  an  especial  obligation,  and 
according  to  the  rule  thus  laid  down.  "  The  love  of  Christ 
*'  constrameth  them,"  and  their  obedience  is  prompt  and 
cheerful,  in  proportion  to  the  operation  of  this  transcendent 
principle. 

Opportunities  constantly  arising,  should  be  diligently 
improved. 

Some  ofi&ces  afford  greater  scope  for  general  usefulness 
than  others.  From  ministers  the  word  of  exhortation  is 
expected  ;  and  when  they  tenderly,  but  firmly,  point  out  an 
error,  or  reprove  a  sin,  none  but  the  unreasonable  can  take 
offence ;  none  but  the  hardened  will  despise  their  friend- 
ship. And  let  them  take  care  that  they  avail  themselves  of 
the  privilege  of  their  office,  and  the  opportunities  of  correct- 
ing evil,  with  all  affection,  but  with  all  fidelity :  otherwise 
he  who  gave  them  their  commi8sion,'and  holds  them  account- 
able for  it,  will  set  their  sins  of  connivance  before  his  face, 
and  hold  them  guilty  of  the  ruin  which  they  foresaw  and 
did  not  prevent.  Tliey  are  also  endowed  with  talents 
peculiarly  fitted  to  advance  the  interests  of  religion.  They 
can  plead  a  cause,  to  w'hich  others  only  can  contribute. 
While  some  can  only  support  the  great  institutions  of  pub- 
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lie  benefit  with  their  countenance  and  property,  tl 
silence  the  gainsayer,  and  demonstrate  the  truth  i 
tice  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded, 
some  can  only  set  their  hand  to  the  truth,  these  cai 
it^  and  are  ready  to  give  to  every  man  a  reason  for  t 
that  is  in  them.  Nor  can  he  be  deemed  guiltless  o 
his  talent,  instead  of  putting  it  out  to  interest  for  I 
who  stands  aloof  from  such  noble  institutions, 
though  it  is  not  the  duty  of  ministers  to  sacrifice 
to  the  many,  they  must  not  merge  the  general  cai 
exclusive  attention  to  their  immediate  charge.  The 
to  them  are  not  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  th 
race.  They  must  discharge  the  one,  and  not  le 
other  imdone.  Let  them  also,  in  their  preaching,  £ 
and  fully  display  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  It : 
preaching  of  the  cross,  and  by  it  alone,  that  sin 
converted.  It  is  this  which  has  been  the  mighty  c 
war  in  the  bands  of  the  Redeemer.  This  has  beer 
strument  of  his  triumphs.  But  we  must  not  imag 
such  means  are  possessed  by  ministers  alone.  Th 
ers  can  preach  also — ^preach*  by  the  purity  of  the 
the  integrity  of  their  principles,  the  consistency- 
character,  the  devotion  of  their  spirit,  the  sweetness 
temper,  the  seasonableness  of  tneir  instructions, 
force  of  their  example.  And  they  can  preach  to  tl 
never  come  within  the  sound  of  a  minister's  vo 
^ve  him  no  opportunity  of  conferring  such  bene: 
mem,  who  turn  away  their  foot  from  the  sanctus 
who  will  not  receive  the  truth  from  the  ministers  of 
They  avoid  their  teachers,  but  they  cannot  avoid  his 
They  shun  the  stated  periods  and  places  of  wor& 
they  cannot  escape  general  intercourse  with  CI 
Judiciously  then  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  doi 

food^  by  some  affectionate  hint  dropped — ^not 
ut  emanating  without  effort  from  conversation,  oi 
perhaps  by  some  remark  of  their  own — is  of  infi 
ment.  The  indiscriminate  introduction  of  religious 
sation  has  done  incalculable  injury,  and  driven  a\i 
who  were  intended  to  be  benefited,  or  hardeni 
whose  admonition  was  designed.  "  But  a  word  si 
season,  how  good  it  is !"  not  more  beautiful  and  gr 
the  eye,  were  the  citrons  presented  at  Solomon.^ 
baskets  of  wrought  silver.  Affliction  may  afford  en 
ment,  when  God  maketh  the  heart  soft,  to  direct  the  ^ 
spirit  to  him  who  promises  rest  to  the  mourner  -   a 
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to  speak  of  an  iaoo^ruptible  inheritance;  disappointment, 
to  awaken  thoughts  of  tiopes  which  never  deceive.  And 
how  many  such  opportnnities  are  afforded  pious  physicians, 
reli^ous  nurses,  and  even  godly  servants,  to  drop  a  word  or 
a  hint,  without  impertinaice,  and  without  offence,  the 
effect  of  which  shall  be  most  beneficial  and  lasting.  These 
are  opportnnities  which  must  be  secured  as  they  arise,  or 
they  may  never  return.  The  favourable  moment  suffered  to 
escape,  is  lost  for  ever ;  and  a  soul  which  might  have  been 
snatched  from  death,  remains  the  slave  of  sin.  We  should 
all  think  seriously  of  this— exercise  constant  vigilance, 
and  ''watch  for  souls,  as  they  who  must  give  account." 
It  is  not  enough  to  seize  opportunities  as  they  present 
themselves,  but  we  must  wait  for  them,  or  many  a  golden 
moment  will  escape  unobserved  and  unimproved. 

The  observation  must  not  here  be  omitted,  that  the  wives 
and  children  of  ministers  have  excellent  and  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  support  pulpit  labours,  by  their  example  and 
their  advice,  rt  is  taken  for  granted  that  they  are  in 
situations  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  poor — ^to  them,  exhortation 
and  encouragement  may  be  administered.  They  are  admit- 
ted on  terms  of  equality  into  all  ranks  of  society : — by  pru- 
dence, firmness,  courtesy  and  piety,  how  much  may  they 
recommend  the  cause  of  religion?  The  children  too  may 
possess  much  influence  over  the  minds  of  those  of  their 
own  age^  in  the  superiority  of  their  information  and  edu- 
cation, while  their  companions  are  prepared  to  receive 
them  witli  respect. 

To  specify  the  probable  opportunities  of  doing  good 
to  the  cause  of  Religion  presenting  themselves  to  persons 
of  different  ranks  and  stations  in  life,  is  unnecessary  and 
impracticable.  They  arise  hourly,  and  cannot  be  antici- 
pated. It  is  enou^  to  establish  and  define  clearly  the 
general  principle.  The  object  of  the  question  has  not  been 
H>st  sight  of  throughout  the  discussion ;  and  it  will  then  be 
easy  to  infer  from  its  general  scope,  the  methods  of  ap- 
plication, which  must  vary  according  to  the  abilities  of  inm- 
viduals.  I  shall  glance  at  some  of  the  more  general  me- 
thods in  which  the  talents  and  opportunities  of  all  Christians 
may  be  employed  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  and  shall  barely  enumerate  these,  as  they  will  be 
too  obvious  to  require  elucidation,  and  the  true  application 
of  the  subject  will  be,  that  each  one  shall  respectively  prac- 
tise its  evident  obligations^  and  individually  act  upon  its 
benevolent  principles. 
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Wealth  may  be  hallowed  by  relieving  the  afflicted :  a 
thus  God  is  honoured.    The  mammon  qf  unri^hteousne 
rt  unfaithful   riches,  often  so  injurious,  may  thus  beco 

:  friendly  to  their  possessor  by  being  rendered  subseryient 

'}  the  cause  of  Religion.    Thus  Job  employed  them ;  and 

blessing  of  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  was  the  balm  wh 
sanctified  the  head  of  that  patriarch.  To  such  purpo 
the  precepts  of  Scripture  have  destined  them.  Then  t 
descend  m  showers  of  comfort  upon  the  distressed, 
blessings  upon  their  distributors.  But  as  all  incomes 
limited,  economy  must  provide  for  the  exercise  of  bei 
cence.  True  charity  consists  in  the  practice  of  self-dei 
in  order  to  the  indulgence  of  benevolence.  He  who  sp 
to  give,  is  the  individual  who  best  understands  and  X\ 
the  precepts  of  mercy.  Wisdom  should  be  exercise 
choosing  objects  which  we  design  to  support.  As  we 
not  assist  all,  we  must  apply  the  means  which  we  posse 
those  whose  claims  are  strongest,  either  from  the  exte 
their  usefulness,  or  their  local  fitness  to  benefit. 

Talepts  must  be  employed  in  instructing  the  ignc 
and'supporting  truth.  These  are  not  always,  perbap 
often,  associated  with  riches ;  but  their  sphere  of  usef  i 
is  not  less  extensive,  and  is  certainly  more  elevated 
that  of  wealth.  The  question  is,  how  may  the  cai 
truth  be  best  served?  and  the  answer,  by  applying  dili; 
different  talents  to  the  same  noble  object.  Talen 
sometimes  excluded  the  place  they  mi^ht  and  would  c 
in  public  interests,  because  contributions  are  also  ex 
from  their  possessors,  which  they  have  not  the 
means  of  affording.  The  conductors  of  general  instil 
should  be  aware  of  this,  and  not  deprive  themselves 
assistance  they  might  command,  by  the  expectation 
which  the  individual  cannot  bestow. 

Influence  should  be  employed  in  attracting  thoc 
would  otherwise  stand  aloof  from  a  good  cause^  or 
indifferent  to  it.  For  this  reason  men  of  rank  incur  \ 
ful  responsibility,  when  they  withhold  from  the  inl 
religion  a  patronage,  which  it  does  not  absolutely  ui 
which  they  are  bound  by  every  possible  oMigi 
bestow.  And  when  much  good  might  be  effected 
small  inconvenience  to  themselves,  when  also  th 
respectability  is  deeply  involved  in  their  aiding  the 
religion  and  benevolence,  if  they  are  reluctaixt 
forward  on  such  occasions,  an  indelible  disgra.ce 
to  their  indifference. 
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Poverty  may  contribute  to  the  cause  of  Christ  bv  its 
prayers,  and  eyen  its  privations.  The  petitions  of  the^ 
poor  on  behalf  of  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer,  are  as  pre* 
cions  to  him,  as  the  exertions  of  the  affluent ;  and  none  are 
so  impoverished  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  something  for  him. 
The  institntions  of  the  present  dtfy  are  generally  so  con- 
stmcted  as  to  enable  even  the  widow  to  throw  her  mite 
into  the  treasury.  But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the 
poor  may  aid  the  cause  of  Christ — and  that  is,  by  a  patient 
perseverance  in  well-doing,  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
Ood — ^by  personal  attachment  to  the  principles  of  his 
Gospel,  and  a  holy  victory  over  themselves.  They  will 
then  preach  by  their  example.  All  obedience  does  not  con- 
sist m  activity.  There  is  a  passive  service  to  be  rendered 
to  religion.  And  he  who  suffers  well  the  will  of  God ;  who 
possesses  his  soul  in  patience  ;  who  walks  through  the  vale 
of  humiliation  with  cheerfulness,  renders  this  trtbute  to 
the  general  interests  of  Christ;  and  has  done  what  he 
coulo! 

In  fine,  all  may  serve  this  cause,  by  improving  the  talents 
which  they  do  possess,  and  applying  them  as  opportunities 
arise  to  employ  them.  Every  man  must  here  juage  and  act 
for  himself.  But  let  him  remember  there  is  another  Judge 
who  cannot  be  deceived ;  whose  tribunal  is  erecting ;  who 
says,  "  Occupy,  till  I  come;"  and  who  will  distinguish 
between  the  faithful  and  slothful  servant.  Let  him  remem- 
ber, that  every  one  may  be  useAil,  and  ought  to  be  diligent. 
Remember  he  again  the  opportunity  for  improving  and  em- 
ploying his  talents,  whatever  they  are,  is  fast  passing  away. 
If  we  look  to  the  end,  and  measure  our  nresent  operations 
by  the  judgment  we  shall  then  form  of  tneir  actual  impor- 
tance, then  those  who  have  done  most  will  feel  that  mey 
have  not  done  enough.  Be  we  therefore,  "  diligent  in  busi- 
ness, fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord ;"  and  what  we  do, 
let  us  do  quickly. 


4^ 


On  the  Character  of  Machiavel. 


TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  INVESTIGATOR. 

Gentlemen, 

It  would  gratify  some  of  your  readers,  if  you  or  your  intel- 
ligent correspondents  could  throw  any  light  on  the  character 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  Machiavel — ^but  it  will  require 
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eonsiderable  aomnen,  depth  of  reseairch,  arid  patient 
lii^tion;  a  thoyotigh  acquaistaxiee  yfith  his  work 
mth  the  contrary  opinions  that  hav€  been  formed  c 
where,  I  believe,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Mr.  Roscoe  in  hia 
are  completely  at  issue. 

I  hare  lately  met  with  an  article  in  the  Harleian  1 
lany  of  scarce  tracts,  with  this  title :  '*  Machiavel^sT 
tion  of  hittiself  and  bis  writings,  published  1st  April, 
aad  as  the  original  occupies  eignt  4to  pages  in  do^ 
lumns,  I  have  selected  and  compressed  the  material 
H ;  preserving  the  style  of  writing  and  phraseology  ai 
as  possible. 

A  qiiiestion  naturally  arises,  how  is  it  to  be  re< 
with  his  general  character,  that  a  man  avowing  su 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  a  profes 
mirer  of  Luther,  and  declaring  himself  most  sal 
Protesliant  and  sincere  Christian,  should  yet  ha 
considered  in  the  light  of  an  enemy,  and  his  name 
a  term  of  reproach,  a  by-word,  and  proverb  for  eve 
th&t  is  base  and  Jesuitical ;  and  that  this  opiuioK 
have  obtained,  not  only  among  Roman  Catholic 
time,  whose  interest  it  might  be  to  blacken  him  on 
ei  the  severity  he  uses  towards  the  clergy  and  tl 
b«it  also  among  Prot^tants,  Patriots,  and  Dissentevi 
Whigs  and  Tories;  that  our  greatest  and  most  emine 
piocus  of  liberty,  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate,  s 
oequently  make  use  of  bis  name  to  designate  a  * 
character,  or  a  crooked  political  transaction? 

Mav  not  this  opinion  have  arisen  from  the  publi 
considered  his  famous  work,  "  The  Prinze,  in 
sense,  rather  than  as  an  ironical  and  satirical  piece 
in^  down  principles  and  maxims  of  bad  governmc 
p<mey  td  be  imitated,  instead  of  his  having  therein 
and  pourtrayed  to  the  life  the  features  and  cha 
tyranny ;  or  as  a  parody  of  the  measures  of  C 
and  the  usurpations  and  intrigues  of  popery 
had  so  subtilely  disguised  and  mixed  up  as  i 
immediate  detection ;  and  this  I  believe  was  so  c< 
the  case,  that  the  first  edition  was  nearly  sold 
before  the  design  was  discovered.  As  Fenelon 
"  Telemachus**  for  a  model  to  good  and  virtuous  t 
Machiavel  might  write  his  "  Prince"  from  another: 
shew  not  merely  the  effects  of  tyranny  and  miar 
happinei&s  of  the  people,  but  the  certain*  react 
stteh  measures  would  produce,  when  fnlly  develc 
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the  tyvMits-  A^mfteWes.  ^  I  banre  dvawxi'  them/'  says  he, 
*^  to  the  life,  itoftH' their UneameiitB  and  eolourB,  aikl  I  hope 
nankifid  will  know  them  the  bettev,  80  as  to  avoid  them.'' 
Bnt  to  proceed  with  Ihe  extracts  from  hi6  Vindication  of 
himself  cmd  hi«  writings.  "  If  princes,"  says  he,  "will  se- 
rieitsly  eonsider  this  matter,  I  make  no  question  but  they 
will  rule  with  clemency  and  moderation,  and  return  to  that 
excellent  maxim  of  tjie  ancients,  almost  exploded  in  this 
age, — ^that  the  interest  of  kings  and  of  their  people  is  the 
sanfte/' 

"  What  I  ecncewe  wot  to  ha  rebellion. — ^Whosoerer  then 
takes  up  anns  to  maintain  the  politick  constitution  or  go*- 
▼emment  of  the  country  in  the  condition  it  then  is,  I  mean 
to  defend  it  from  being  changed,  or  invaded  by  the  craft 
or  fbrce  of  any  man ;  although  it  be  ^  prince  or  chief 
magiafcrate  himself;  provided  that  such  taking  up  of  arms 
be  commanded,  or  authorised  by  those,  who  are,  by  the 
order  of  that  govermaient,  legally  entrusted  with  the  custody 
of  tine  liberty  of  the  people,  ana  foundation  of  themvem* 
meirt — this  I  hold  to  be  so  &r  from  rebellion,  that  I  oeliieve 
it  laudable,  nay  the  duty  of  every  such  member  of  the  com- 
mottwealtk.'^ — *'It  would  be  of  ill  consequence  to  make 
every  private  mail  the  judge  wheh  the  rights  of  the  people 
are  invirded,  (to  which  they  have  as  lawful  a  chum  as  ^e 
|mnce  to  his,)  which  would  be  apt  to  produce  frequent, 
and  aometimes  causeless  tumults — ^thererore  it  hath  been 
great  wisdom  to  appoint  guardians  to  their  liberty — ^which 
ought  to  be  understood  to  reside  in  the  estates  of  the 
country — these  are  to  assert  and  maintain  the  orders  of  the 

fovemment,  and  the  laws  established :  and  if  it  cannot  be 
one  otherwise,  to  arm  the  people,  to  defend,  and  repel  the 
force  that  is  upon  them." 

His  answer  to  the  charge  of  Atheism. 

**  I  do  not  deny  but  1  have  vcfry  frequently  in  my  writings 

laid  the  blame  upon  the  Church  of'Rome,  not  only  for  all 

the  misgovemment  of  Christendoin,  but  even  for  tl(e  depra-^ 

vation,  and  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Christian  reff- 

fion — ^biit  that  this  doth,  or  can  tend  to  teach  men  atheism; 
peremptorily  deny.** 
Stis  Creed. 

**  I  do  undoubtedly  hope,  by  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  by 
fiedth  in  him,  to  attain  eternal  salvation.  I  believe  that  alt 
divine  virtues  are  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  they  are  now  extant,  and  received  among  tls.  From 
them  1  understand,  that  God  created  man  in  purity  and  in- 
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nocence,  that  they  (our  first  parents)  lost  their  ii 
and  their  paradise,  and  entailed  sin  and  misery  up 
posterity :  that  Almighty  God,  to  repair  this  loss,  < 
of  his  infinite  mercy  and  goodness,  send  his  only  I 
Son  into  the  world,  to  die  for  the  salvation  of  m 
and  to  give  us  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  regenerate  oui 
support  our  faith,  and  lead  us  into  all  truth*" 
Mh  inferencesfram,  and  application  of,  these  princif^ 
"  As  our  first  parents  did  disappoint  the  sood  i 
of  Ood,  in  making  a  pure  world,  and  brougnt  in 
ruptions  that  are  now  in  it;  so  likewise  me  Bis 
Rome,  by  their  insatiable  ambition  and  ayari< 
frustrated  the  merciful  purpose  he  had  in  the  happ) 
tion  he  intended  the  world  by  his  Son;  and  ti 
wholly  defaced  and  spoiled  the  Christian  religion,  s 
it  a  worldly  and  heathenish  thing.  If,  I  say,  this  d< 
I  know  no  reason,  why  I,  for  detecting  thus  much, 
ine  warning  to  the  world,  should  be  accused  of  in 
atheism ;  or  why  his  Holiness  should  be  so  enrage 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Savoy,  ani 
the  Albigenses  for  calling  him  Antichrist.  That  1 
have  corrupted  the  Christian  religion,  we  need  bu' 
New  Testament ;  and  there  we  shall  see  that  the  1 
religion,  preached  by  Christ,  and  settled  by  his 
and  cultivated  in  their  epistles,  is  so  different  a  t 
the  Christianity  now  professed  and  taught  at  R 
we  should  be  convinced,  that  if  those  holy  men 
sent  by  God  again  into  the  world,  they  would  1 
pains  to  confute  this,  than  ever  they  did  to  preach 
traditions  of  the  Pharisees,  and  tne  fables  and  i 
the  Gentiles;  and  would,  in  all  probability^  bu: 
martyrdom  in  that  city  under  the  vicar  of  Chi 
spurious  religion,  brought  in  upon  the  ruins  of  C 
by  the  Popes;  hath  deformed  die  face  of  the^^ 
ot  Europe,  destroying  all  the  good  principles  an< 
left  us  hy  the  Heatnens;  whereby  they  "have 
mankind,  and  even  great  nrinces  and  states^  to 
empire,  and  never  sufferea  any  orders  or  nxaxii 

Elace  (where  they  have  power)  that  might  make  a  e 
onest,  great,  or  wealthy." — "The  Pope  judges  ii 
divine  truth,  and  assumes  to  forgive  sins  a»  C! 
then  to  be  the  head  of  all  ecclesiastical  persons 
in  the  world,  and  so  have  absolute  jurisdiction  < 
affairs  in  Christendom,  while  it  is  plain,  that  ix 
New  Testament  there  is  no  description  made  c 
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officer  in  the  chuich^  except  it  be  in  the  prophecy  of  the 
Apocalypse,  or  in  St.  Paul's  epistle,  where  he  says,  who  it 
is  that  shall  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  himself  that 
he  is  God." — *'  That  in  the  latter  days,  some  shall  depart 
from  the  faith,  forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding  to  ab- 
stain from  meats,  which  God  hath  created  to  be  received 
with  thanksgiying." — "  But  all  these  things,  and  many  other 
abuses,  brought  m  by  these  perverters  of  Christianity,  will 
I  hope  ere  long  be  inquired  mto,  by  some  of  the  disciples 
of  that  bold  friar  (Luther)  who  thimdered  against  their  inaul- 
^ncies,"  Slc. — "  Another  of  the  most  hellish  of  all  the 
innovations  brought  in  by  the  Popes,  is  the  clergy :  these 
are  a  sort  of  men,  who,  under  pretence  of  ministering  to  the 
people  in  holy  things,  are  set  apart  and  separated  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  (from  whom  they  have  a  very  distinct,  and  a 
very  opposite  interest,)  by  a  human  ceremony,  called  by  a 
divine  name,  viz.  Ordination — ^these,  wherever  they  are 
found,  make  a  band,  which  may  be  called  the  Janizaries  of 
the  papacy — ^these  have  been  the  causes  of  all  the  immora- 
lities in  government,  and  of  all  the  impieties  and  abomina- 
tions in  religion,  and  by  consequence  of  all  the  disorder, 
villany,  and  corruption,  we  suffer  under  in  this  detestable 
age — they  have  crept  into  all  the  governments  of  Christen- 
dom, and  noiade  themselves  a  third  estate,  that  is,  they 
have  by  their  temporalities,  which  are  almost  a  third  part  of 
all  the  land  in  Europe;  sometimes  even  authorising  the 
people  to  rise  up  in  ann0»  and  constrain  their  governors  to 
a  submission." — *'  It  woiild  almost  astonish  a  wise  man  to 
imagine,  how  these  folks  should  acquire  an  empire  so  de- 
structive to  the  Christian  religion,  and  so  pernicious  to  the 
interests  of  men ;  but  it  will  not  seem  so  miraculous  to  those 
who  shall  seriously  consider,  that  the  clergy  have  been  for 
more  than  this  thousand  jears  upon  the  catch,  and  formed 
a  united  corporation,  agamst  the  purity  of  religion,  and  the 
interest  of  mankind ;  and  have  not  only  wrested  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  tliqeir  own  advantage,  which  they  have  kept 
from  the  laity,  but  made  use  of  me  ambition  and  avarice  of 
the  Christian  nrinces,  stirrine  them  up  one  against  another, 
and  sending  tnem  upon  foolish  errands  to  me  Holy  Land 
to  lose  their  lives,  and  to  leave  their  dominions  in  the 
mean  time  exposed  to  themselves  and  their  accomplices.*' 
— **  Stifling  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  crying  down  moral  vir- 
tues as  splendid  sins,  defacing  numan  policy,  destroying 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  faith  and  profession,  and  w 
that  was  virtuous,  prudent,  regular,  and  orderly  upon  earth; 
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so  that  whoever  would  do  God  and  good  men  «em< 
%\  himself  immortal  honour  in  this  life,  and  eternal  g 

the  next,  must  make  himself  powerful  enough  to  e:; 
thi«  cursed  and  apostate  race  out  of  the  world."* 
'"**They  profess  themselves  the  only  instruments 
God  hath  chosen  to  teach  and  reform  the  world, 
they  have  neither  moral  virtues,  nor  natural  parts  i 
other  men ;  and  by  this  pretence  they  have  prevaile 
upon  the  common  sort  of  people,  ana  upon  some  t 
better  quality,  that  they  are  persuaded  their  salva 
eternal  damnation,  depends  upon  believing  or  not  I 
of  what  they  say/'—*-**  I  would  not  be  understood 
suade  any  from  honouring  the  true  apostolical 
when  they  shall  be  established  among  us;  or  from 
I J  them  (even  of  right,  and  not  of  courtesy,)  such  em< 

,  I  as  may  enable  them  cheerfully  to  perform  the  c 

i  I  their  cnarge,  to  provide  for  their  children,  and  ev( 

(J  hospitality  as  they  ate  commanded  by  St.  Paul. 

I  Will  prophesy,  that  if  princes  perform  this  duty  I 
vjj  tod  leave  any  root  of  this  clergy  or  priestcraft  as  " 

I J  in  the  ground,  then  I  say  I  must  foretel,  that  the  m: 

if  will  find  themselves  deceived  in  their  expectati 

iJiat  the  least  fibre  of  this  plant  wiH  overrun 
whole  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  turn  to  a  diffut^iv 
in  every  diocese,  perhaps  tri  every  parish.     So  th 
his  mercy,  inspire  them  to  cut  out  the  core  of 
aiid  the  bag  of  this  imposture,  that  it  may  never 
ifester  any  more,  nor  break  out  hereafter,  to*  di 
Corruption  arid  putrefaction  through  the  body 
which  is  his  holy  church,  to  vitiate  and  infect 
order  and  true  poKcy  of  Goyemmerit.*' — **  If  I  h 
little  too  punctual  in  describing  these  monsters, 
Aem  to  the  life  in  all  their  lineaments  and  colot 
mankind  will  know  them  the  better  to  avoid  them, 
soever  takes  upon  him  so  execrable  an  employ 
rule  men  against  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason 
all  topsy-turvy,  and  never  stick  at  any  thing ;  -foi 
halt,  he  will  fall  and  never  rise  again.     And  s< 
fkrewell." 

I  may  trouble  you  with  some  farther  remarks, 
subject  be  investigated;  and  in  the  meanwhile  r- 

Gentlemen,  Yours  truly, 

*  9ome  of  your  readers  may  not  know  that  Hacbia^vel 
been  put  to  the  torture,  from  the  effects  and  marks 
never  recovered. 
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[From  tiie  sunilarity  :of  reasunnrgr  in  some  patts  of  the  following 
Esa^y,  and  (hat  on  CM? ali^s  insetted  in  their  last  Nttmber,  the 
Editors  thiok  it  necessary  to  say,  that  the  paper  now  published, 
was  transmitted  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  several  weeks 
previous  to  the  publication  of  their  last  number;  and  that  anv 
cmnoidence  of  tfaeugiit  or  expression  must  therefbre  be  qnite  acci- 
dental.] 

The  poetry  of  the  present  day  is  peculiarly  characterized 
by  its  deviation  from  those  rigid  canons  of  criticism  to 
which  the  most  distinguished  writers,  of  the  last  century 
paid  such  implicit  deference.  The  same  bold  reliance  on 
the  energies  and  resources  of  their  own  ^enius^  is  apparent 
in  the  master  spirits  of  the  most  brilliant  period  of  our 
poetic  annals ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  tlie  .errors  and 
absurdities  into  which  it  has  occasionally  led  our  co tempo- 
rary bards,  there  needs  perhaps  no  better  proof  of  their 
well-o-rounded  claim  to  the  popularity  which  has  been 
awarded  them,  than  the  marked  change  m  the  tone  of  perio- 
dical criticism,  which  their  works  have  efFected. 

An  undiscriminatinff  veneration  for  antiquity  is  certainly 
not  the  literary  prejudice  of  our  age.  Yet  there  are  not 
wanting  some  lingering  adherents  to  the  creed  of  those 
fathers  of  the  art,  whose  principles,  founded  on  works  the 
reputation  of  which  has  increased  with  the  lapse  of  ages, 
have  been  considered  by  their  followers  as  possessing  an 
authority  little  short  of  the  boasted  infallibility  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Few,  perhaps,  of  the  present  race  of 
critics,  professedly  rank  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
Stagyrite,  or  would  attempt  to  subject  the  British  muse  to 
the  trammels  she  has  so  lately  and  indignantly  cast  off. 
They  have  laid  aside  their  books,  but  nave  not  buried 
their  wands,  and  would  circumscribe  "  her  freedom  in  the 
air"  to  a  magic  circle,  which  is  visible  to  none  but  theni- 

selves. 

<^ Thou  shalt  be  free 

As  mountain  winds,  but  then  exactly  do 

All  points  of  my  command." — 

The  pedantry  of  criticism  still  hangs  loosely  about  them, 
.  and  they  would  continue  at  times  to  restram  the  ^rrpkl^ic 
genius  of  British  poetry,  by  the  dictates  of  a  taste  formed 
on  the  "  pure  models  of  antiquity."  But  this  we  may  ex- 
claim with  Sir  Hugh,  ^'  is  affectations :"  it  is  forcing  a  coiia*- 
pariscm  where  there  is  no  analogy.    Those  who  possess  the 
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finest  relish  for  the  beauties  of  the  classic  muse,  are  mc 
vinced  how  impossible  it  is  to  transfer  them  into  o 
guBge.  Every  atlempt  to  erect  the  ancient  authors 
standard  of  poetic  taste  is  more  calculated  to  foster  a 
dogmatism,  and  a  spirit  of  narrow  prej  udice  in  the  criti 
to  promote  the  improvement  of  poetry.  Even  their  ini 
excellence  is  rather  an  argument  for  deviation  into 
fields  and  pastures  new/'  than  for  continuing  to  trei 
awful  footsteps  in  undeviating  and  hopeless  med 
The  profuse  and  fanciful  ims^ery,  the  wild  and  glooi 
limity  of  the  English  muse,  is  incompatible  with  t 
rectness  of  the  ancient  model ;  but  he  has  little  c 
exult  in  the  classical  severity  of  his  taste,  who  has 
susceptibility  to  the  sweetness  of  our  "  native  woe 
wild  ; '  who  would  trample  unregarded  the  rich  ore 
ripens  beneath  a  northern  sun,  because  it  is  soi 
mingled  with  worthless  dross :  nor  can  we  envy  his 
who  can  find  matter  for  harsh  censure,  or  heartless  i 
in  the  occasional  vagrancy  of  a  brilliant,  but  unre 
imagination.  Such  criticism  is  calculated  not  to 
but  to  retard  the  aspirations  of  young  and  tr 
genius, 

"  Hangs  on  his  flight,  restrains  his  tow'ring  wing. 
Twists  its  dark  folds,  and  points  its  venom'd  sting. 

We  may  be  allowed  too  to  doubt  the  wisdom 
advice,  which  would  urge  a  young  poet  to  form  his  tasi 
assiduous  study  of  any  particular  class  of  authors, 
or  modern.  Tiie  subde  spirit,  which  breathes  an 
through  their  finest  passages,  is  too  impalpabl 
caught; 

"  Speret  idem;  sudet  multum  frustraq ;  laboret 
Ausus  idem." 

Even  of  the  more  mechanical  graces  of  diction 
easier  to  produce  a  caricature  than  a  resemblance  * 
he    escape  the  danger  of  servile  imitation,  he    v 
liable  to  contract  peculiarities  which  would  hang  i 
embarrass  his  maturer  efforts,  with  the  troubleso] 
nacity  of  Sinbad's  old  man  of  the  mountain. 

With  more  advantage,  we  think,  might  his  imj 
wander  unrestrained  through  the  works  of  precedii 
and  collect  from  each  its  congenial  food.  Whil 
cients  rendered  his  ear  more  delicately  alive  to  the 
of  verse,  furnished  him  with  a  store  of  interesting  ; 
and  increased  the  correctness  of  his  taste ;  the  grc 
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of  our  own  cowcitry  would  teach  him  to  pursue,  with  rational 
confidence,  the  promptings  of  his  imagination,  and  to  seek 
no  model  but  that  image  of  uncreated  beauty  which  dwells 
in  his  own  breast.  Too  rigorous  a  discipline  of  the  intellect 
is  little  Ceivourable  to  the  developement  of  the  creative 
powers  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  fetal  to  the  success  of  a 
British  poet  than  the  want  of  originality,  a  fault  for  which 
no  charms  of  diction  can  compensate. 

The  advice  of  Horace, 

"  Vos  exemplaria  Grceca 

Noctuma  versate  manu,  versate  diura^,** 

was  judicious  and  universally  adopted  by  all,  whose  works 
possessed  sufficient  merit  to  descend  to  nosterity ;  but  it  is, 
perhaps,  as  difficult  to  adapt  the  intellectual  habits  of  a 
people  to  foreign  criticism,  as  their  political  ones  to  a 
foreicTi  constitution;  and  when  Pope  repeated  and  enforced 
this  advice  with  additional  strictness,  he  appears  to  have 
shewn  a  wilful  blindness  to  the  splendid  efforts  of  native 
genius,  and  a  want  of  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
hmguage  and  national  character. 

^e  Tlomans  were  not  a  poetical  people.  We  find  no 
traces  of  the  footsteps  of  the  muse  (for  the  doggrel  satire 
of  their  clowns  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  such)  in  the 
early  records  of  the  "  eternal  city."  No  inspired  bard  stimu- 
lated the  rough  warriors  of  the  infant  state  to  those  deeds 
of  valour  which  made  her  mistress  of  the  world,  or  gave  the 
names  of  her  primitive  heroes  to  immortality.  With  them 
poetry  was  an  exotic,  imported  among  other  refinements  at 
an  advanced  period  of  their  history,  from  the  conquered 
states  of  Greece.  The  most  successful  of  their  poets  were 
confessedly  little  more  than  imitators,  and  though  their 
works  exhibit  an  elaborate  elegance  of  diction,  a  chastened 
beauty,  and  at  times  a  calm  siAlimity,  which  have  secured 
to  them  the  meed  of  immortality,  they  can  hold  but  an  in- 
ferior rank  to  their  Grecian  masters.  If  there  be  any  path 
in  which  they  can  lay  claim  to  superior  excellence,  it  is  in 
the  bold  and  energetic  character  of  their  satire.  Here  in- 
deed they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  the  merit  of  original- 
ity ;  but  in  the  higher  regions  of  imadnation  they  never 
ventured  far  from  the  track  of  their  predecessors. 

Virgil  has  carried  his  success,  as  an  imitator  of  Homer, 
to  ah^her  pitch  than  any  modem  can  hope  to  attain.  The 
polished  correctness  of  his  style,  and  the  harmony  of  his 
versification,  must  remain  unequalled,  for  he  possessed 
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iid«aiiiUc!ds.7winek .  «o  .aaciiedsor^  of  even  superior  .f 
\\,  couki  sQoh  be  femid^  can  possibiy  eajoy.    Next 

Greek,  tAie  Latin  longimge  was  the  most  artincial  in  ita 
ture^  and  admitted,  of  the  •moat  elaborate  eupkony 
poetie.  numbers.  In  tbis  respect  our  own  tonguje  1 
under  peculiar  ddsadvantages,  and  those  who  8|>eal 
probably  as  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  susceptibility 
more  delicate  refinements  of  style,  as  is  their  lao^ 
admitting  of  them.  For  a  people,  whose  very  010b 
be  roused  into  a  clamour  of  applause  by  a  well- 
period  in  the  speech  of  a  public  orator,  *the  mere  1 
of  verse  might  amply  compensate  for  a  deficiency  of  1 
and  interest  in  the  matter.  But  could  such  harm 
produced  from  the  materials  which  our  language  fur 
now  few  are  there  among  us  capable  of  estimating  it 
should  be  too  apt  to  exclaim  with  honest  Christoph 
**  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam  lady, — ^vi 


over." 


But  these  inherent  defects  of  the  English  langui 
more  than  redeemed  by  an  inexhaustibe  fertility  of 
tion,  a  powerful  delineation  of  character,  splendid  ai 
turesque  imagery,  deep  pathos,  and  bold  sublimity. 
tainly  no  nation  can  boast  sn-ch  variety  of  poetic  exc^ 
The  poetry  of  every  people  of  Gothic  origin  possess 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  chatacteristios  we  hav. 
tioned,  and  perhaps  will  be  found  to  deviate  farther  fi 
classic  model,  in  proportion  as  their  language  is  less  i 
of  harmonious  versification ;  but  the  British  bard 
have  combined  their  resnective  beauties  into  a 
whole.  They  have  levied  contributions  on  Ae  p 
almost  every  country  as  conquerors,  not  servilely  r 
as  followers. 

Even  at  the  very  dawn  of  the  art,  in  an  age  of  comi 
barbarism,  the  works  of  Chaucer  displiayed  a  nervous 
of  sentiment,  a  bold  and  charactenstic  colouring, 
tinctness  of  imagery,  and  occasionally  a  touch  of' 
pathos,  which  cause  them  to  be  still  read  with  the 
interest.  His  pictures  dwell  on  the  imagination  \% 
force  of  realities.  Who  can  ever  fotgfet  the  ••  pi 
herber,"  surrounded  with  its  crowd  of  movitog  image 
age  of  Elizabeth  saw  our  pbetry  at  its  zenith,  atid  « 
it  with  a  distinctive  character.     It  is  needless  to  d 

•  Patris  dictum  sapiens,  temeritas  filii  comprobravit. 
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BieritSf  which  hare  given  rise  to  80  much  judicious  criticising 
•s  those  of  the  writers  of  this  period.  It  may  howeyec  be 
adduced  as  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  oi  the  reigning 
taste  in  poetry,  that  the  public  attention  has  of  late  been  so* 
strongly  attracted  by  the  admirable  productions  of  this 
golden  age  of  English  literature. 

But  our  poetical  independence  was  not  always  to  remain 
undisputed.  The  ancient  laws  of  criticism  became  more 
generally  studied  and  enforced ;  and  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  secured  a 
hi^er  reputation  than  the  most  brilliant  powers  of  imagina- 
tion. This  was  the  food  of  the  learned,  and  the  moo  of 
readers  was  satisfied  with  the  vilest  fustian.  Shakspeare 
and  Spenser  fell  into  comparative  neglect:  their  merits 
were  not  denied*  but  a  greater  disposition  was  evinced  to 
cavil  at  their  faults^  than  to  dwell  on  their  excellencies. 
Every  turn  of  thought  and  ornament  of  style  must  now  be 
submitted  to  the  touch*stone  of  antiquity,  before  it  could 
be  allowed  to  pass  as  sterling. 

Before  this  change  was  tuUy  accomplished^  a  work  was 
produced^  which,  combining  with  unequalled  felicity  the 
calm  grandeur  of  the  classical  style  witn  the  bold  spirit  of 
our  native  genius,  appears  calculated  to  secure  universal 
admiration^  and  must  for  ever  remain  one  of  the  proudest 
monuments  of  our  literary  glory.  Numerous  as  are  Milton*s 
obligations  both  to  ancient  and  modem  authors,  they  are 
forgotten  in  die  abundance  of  his  own  "  rich  thoughts ;" 
and  even  when  his  gold  is  borrowed,  he  never  issues  it 
without  the  current  stamp  of  his  own  mighty  genius^  The 
daring  sublimity  of  his  design  challenges  the  highest  place 
in  the  roll  of  Epic  lame ;  and  perhaps,  with  due  allowance 
for  the  imperfections  of  our  poetical  language,  the  execution 
may  be  considered  equal  to  the  conception ;  yet  Paradise 
Lost  advanced  but  slowly  to  its  destined  height  in  public 
estimation.  It  had  indeed  fallen  on  evil  times,  and  nad  to 
contend^  not  only  with  political  prejudices,  and  the  jealousy 
of  power,  but  found  a  still  more  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
frivolous  and  corrupt  taste  of  an  age,  in  which  the  flimsy 
productions  of  the  French  school  formed  the  favourite 
model  of  the  nation.  Blank  verse  was  unfashionable,  and 
Milton*s  high-toned  sentiment  and  feeling  were  still  more 
so ;  tart  lampoon,  licentious  comedy,  and  ranting  tragedy, 
found  more  favour  with  '*  the  wits  of  Charles's  age." 

Though  this  depravation  of  the  public  taste  retarded  for 
a  time,  it  but  rendered  more  complete  the  poetical  revolution, 
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we  have  mentioned.  The  harp  of  Britain  was  unstrai 
who  could  hesitate  to  prefer  the  bold  and  swetUag  : 
antiqnity  to  the  **  creaking  lyre"  of  France?  j 
though,  in  his  dramatic  works  particularly,  he  to 
fSacrinced  his  better  jud^ent  to  the  absurd  taste 
audiences,  and  voluntarily  wrote  bombast,  till  he 
in  some  measure  to  have  corrupted  his  own,  had, 
translations  and  erudite  prefaces,  prepared  the  leamc 
for  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ancient  rules.  Pope's 
poetical  essay  on  criticism  completed  the  wo¥k. 
poets  appear  to  have  felt  conscious  that  the  fetters  t 
voluntarily  put  on,  would  prevent  their  wanderi 
success  in  "Fancy's  maze,"  and  followed  the  steps 
Roman  bards,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  polished  g 
wit  and  diction.  In  the  lyric  strain  only  did  they  ai 
approach  the  "  fire  and  force"  of  the  Urecian  miis< 
obligation  however  to  the  poets  of  the  English  A 
age,  are  of  no  mean  cast ;  the  language  of  poetry 
fined,  versification  rendered  more  correct,  and  wot 
produced,  which  we  can  ne'er 

"  forget. 

While  Roman  spirit  charms,  and  Attic  wit." 

Poetry  had  all  her  parts  and  fair  proportions,  but 
which  animated  her  was  not  stolen  from  heaven. 

The  translations^  in  which  this  period  was  So  ri< 
an  invaluable  addition  to  English  literature,  thoui 
Convey  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  originals.  A 
Pope  had  maintained  the  poetical  infallibility  of  t 
"  <rf  Chios'  rocky  isle/' 

"  Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  who  dream  ;" 

yet  he  frequently  deemed  it  necessary  to  elevate  an 
the  lowness  and  familiarity  of  his  allusions,  as  inco 
with  the  delicacy  of  modern  taste.  In  truth,  he  h 
somewhat  too  fastidious  on  this  point ;  and  perhap8 
Candid  explanation  would  be,  that  he  found  it  reqi] 
compensate  by  an  artificial  polish,  for  the  fire  and  su 
which  he  was  unable  to  transfuse  into  his  elegant  trar 
tt  must  be  admitted  that,  in  some  passages,  he 
proved  on  the  original ;  bat  who  does  not  feel  the  1 
Bentley's  remark :  "  It  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Po 
you  must  not  call  it  Homer?"  We  have  sometimes 
J  that  Dryden  had  chosen  the  Grecian  bard,  and  lei 

for  his  successor ;  though  his  translation  would   ha 
less  harmonious  in  its   versification,  both  would 
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have  poftoeesad  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  ori^io^f.  Cow- 
)>er*a  veyston  o«nae  out  at  an  unfortunAt^  cmi»,  in  tha  fuU 
tide  of  Pope's  neputation,  and  it  had  not  justice  done  it; 
but  ia  there  not  ro<Hn  for  another  blank  vf  rae  translation  of 
Homer? 

The  xnaturer  judgment  of  Pope  rendered  hiw  consoioua 

of  hia  incapabili^  of  writing  an  original  epic ;  bnt  l^rydeo, 

even  in  advancedi  life,  contemplated  each  an  undertaking. 

and  probably  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  writing  for  bread 

prevented  this  ereat  but  unfortunate  genius  from  making 

the  attempt.    An  unsuccessful  one  ve  fear  it  must  hay^ 

proved,  yet  certainly  less  injurious  to  his  literary  fame,  than 

ms  abortive  efforts  to  introduce  rhyming  tragedy  into  our 

language.     The  machinery  presents,  in  the  present  age,  an 

iasurmonntable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  an  heroic  poeo^ 

on  the  ancient  model.    The  mythology  of  Greece  and  Home 

has  lost  its  hold  on  the  imagination;  and  we  can  feel  little 

interest  in  fictitious  beings,  no  longer  forming  a  part  pf  ^ 

religions  creed  of  any  people,  and  who  have  been  for  ages 

invoked  on  every  poetical  emergency,  from  the  slaughter  of 

a  hero,  to  the  rincing-of  a  tea  cup.''^  The  creations  of  Gothio 

&ble  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  for  so  dignified  an  o0ice  j 

and  the  existing  race  of  men,  too  sturdily  philosophical  to 

feel,  to   its  full  extent,  the  marvellous  in  poetry,  would 

scarcely  permit  their  introduction,  except  in  a  professed 

fairy  tale ;  nor  would  Dryden's  proposal,  of  patron  saints 

and  guardian  angels,  be  likely,  in  a  Protestapt  country  at 

least,  to  meet  with  a  more  favourable  reception .f 

*  The  prematore  fate  of  the  "  WMte  Lady  of  Afenel''  will  bear  us 
ont  in  this  assertioo.  We  cook)  not  heJp  feelio^  a  Ijttle  hurt  at 
the  charlfsh  reception  which  this  ^  Fairy  Dmne''  met  with  ;  wore  it 
only  in  -eensideratien  of  certain  very  pFOtty  aongg  wiA  wluflh  sb^ 
was  ^oeii^esceiKitag  eaauj^i  to  fawoar  as,  Wp  oertainly  at  tim^s  felt 
inelftaad  to  ^*  wander  How  fn  th«  aane  of  coounon  sense  she  .cam^ 
Utere^''  imi  would  not  cpisrrel  with  good  company,  because  there 
appears  no  very  obvious  jeason  for  their  presence;  and  partieularly 
Chat  of  pretty  ladies,  who  *'  can  sing,''  and  will  stag.  We  hope  sIm 
still  li^r«s  Mid  fioonsbes  in  some  *'  bosky  deU/'  and  iiftf  net  ere  tbif 
ktem  downed  In  a  snilUdMB,  or  poiso^^d  by  the  smoke  ojf  a  3te,aiu 
eagiae;  and  that  her  spldea  sone  is  as  broad  as  the  ribbon  wfdcb 

encircles  the  bonnet  of  a  modern  belie -^  and  that Phooi!  it  beats 

^'  the  baldric  of  an  earl^  hoHow. 

t  Tassc/s  angels 'Bright  have  been  spared  the  'tnoi^ejof  ^ffcli^f  OP 
their  lodl^it  arras,  wiouiat  any  setioN^s  it\iary  io  bis  p<nmq.  Jt  vi  on- 
ttBoessary  te  dwe0  Unoger  ^oa  this  subject.  Of  late,  heroic  poenvi, 
with  or  .wltboot  supernatural  machinery,  have  not  met  with  a  feeeption 
very  encouragins  to  future  attempts  of  a  siroflar  ns4ore.  An«pic 
nnurtbcalong  steryl;  ftn4  lenf^ «teries,  wetbiok,  are  best  tokl  in  fwo^e. 
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Had  there  existed  no  other  drawba^ik  on  the 
bis  success,  the  subjects  he  had  in  view  wpea 
to  have  rendered  it  unattainable.     Prince  Edwa 
are  clear,  well-defined  historical  facts,  and  tb< 
actors  "familiar  in  our  mouths  as  household  thi 
objection  indeed  suggested  itself  to  him.     Th 
story  of  Arthur  he  would  have  found  it  difficul 
of  a  host  of  associations,  little  suited  to  the  stati 
ter  of  the  epic  muse.     But  they  are  associatioi 
less  fraught  with  powerful  interest,  nor  the  less 
poetic  embellishment.     The  wild  fictions,  and  sc 
wild  realities  of  the  romantic  ages,  possess  ar 
over  our  sympathies,  of  which  the  present  rac 
appear  too  little  disposed  to  avail  themselves, 
not  chosen  the  most  favourable  period,  in  his  n 
mances ;  and  Ivanhoe  more  satisfactorily  evinces 
cal  capabilities  of  the  history  of  the  middle  age 
this  species  of  fiction  which  gave  a  character  ti 
poetry,  to  which  it  is  at  length  returning ;  and 
remains  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  surprising  in 
splendid  imagery.     It  is  impossible  to  educate 
attachment  to  these  Gothic  recollections  ;  but  th 
skilfully    avails    himself  of  it,    may   achieve 
triumph  ;  and  we  still  hope  to  see  the  "  great  bai 
own  age  following  the  steps  of  those  who 


'*  sung 


Of  tourneys  and  of  trophies  hung, 
Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear.** 

Homer  found  a  subject  in  the  traditions  of  h 
and  his  poetry,  like  that  of  every  writer  whose  i 
has  been  unfettered  by  scholastic  rules,  was 
the  tastes  and  feelings  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
'  The  Greeks  were  distinguished,  above  every  othei 
an  intuitive  and  delicate  perception  of  beauty  a: 
Tiess  in  works  of  art.  They  were  more  conversa 
physical  than  the  moral  world, — their  susceptib 
rather  quick  than  profound, — they  loved  to  appr< 
mire,  more  than  to  feel :  and  to  them  the  joy  o 
not  a  luxury  of  the  highest  order.  Their  tragi 
true,  exhibit  situations,  capable  of  exciting,  in 
degree,  emotions  of  pity  and  terror ;  but  the  rigc 
dramatic  rules,  and  consequent  nakedness  of  i 
almost  destroy  the  interest :  we  anticipate  the  c 
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too  long  and  impatiently  to  feel  its  full  force  when  .  it 
arrives.  But  tragedy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  gene- 
ral favourite  with  the  polished  Athenians  ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  listened  with  more  delight  to  the  burlesque  imitations 
of  their  comic  writers  than  to  the  sublime  originals. 

In  this  national  character  may  we  not  trace  the  origin  of 
those  excellencies  which  distinguish  their  poetry?  It 
offers  an  explanation  of  that  correctness  of  style  and  regu- 
larity of  plan  in  the  works  of  Homer,  apparently  so  little 
compatible  with  the  early  period  at  which  they  were  pro- 
duced. He  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  poetical 
character  of  Greece,  as  Shakspeare  that  of  Britain:  his 
sublimity  is  lofty  and  sustained ;  at  times  bold  and  impe- 
tuous, and  illuminated  with  a  celestial  radiance :  that  of 
Shakspeare  is  abrupt,  wild,  and  terrific ;  he  involves  it  in 
"  thicK  night,  and  palls  it  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  Hell." 
The  Iliad  rolls  along  like  a  mighty  river, — 

"  Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full." 

Shakspeare's  course  is  as  a  mountain  stream,  now  dashing 
frightmlly  over  rocks  and  precipices  now,  creeping  along 
in  turbid  obscurity,  and  then  murmuring  over  its  pebbly 
bed,  delighted  with  its  own  music,  or  lingering  to  snatch 
balmy  kisses  from  the  flowers,  which,  like  the  self-enamour- 
ed Bceotian  boy,  hang  their  drooping  heads  over  the  waters 
which  reflect  their  beauties.  Homer  converses  only  with 
external  nature,  but  there  nothing  escapes  him.  Shakspeare 
penetrates  *'  into  the  windings  of  the  human  heart ;"  we 
seldom  know  whether  his  heroes  were  tall  or  bulky,  or 
broad  shouldered ;  but  their  inmost  thoughts  are  familiar 
to  us  as  the  features  of  a  friend.  Homer  personifies  the 
elements  of  nature;  but  Shakspeare' breathes  into  them  iei 
reasoning  soul, — 

«  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brook, 

Sermons  in  stones." 

He  makes  his  aged  and  heart-stricken  motiarch  expostulate 
with  the  winds  and  lightnings,  as  with  voluntarv  agents 
combined  against  a  head,  "  so  old  and  white  as"  tiis.  His 
ambitious  Thane  trembles  "  lest  the  very  stones  prate  of 
his  whereabout,*'  and  invokes  the  darkness,  "  that  his 
keep,  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes,  nor  heaven  peep 
through  the  blanket*  pf  the  night."  ,  ,,  ' 

*  Wovld  it  had  been  a  tncrtMn.'— Iti8>to  be  huaven^.  tb^t.  Ui« 
leaned  commentators  on  Shakspeare  haveifot  cooirivod  to  pi^ms^ 
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The  character  of  Eaglish  poetry  is  suited  to  our  Gc 

foadnefis  for  strong  excitement ;  for  we  can  better  pa 

an  approach  to  the  ridiculous,  than  a  deficiency  of  iatc 

!|j  It  would  find  abundance   of  congenial  materials  ic 

history  of  an  age»  in  which  human  nature  exhibited  th 
tremes  of  virtue  and  depravity.    When  men  not  only  A 
but  courted  danger, — when  peril  was  sport,  and  instrui 
I  of  death  were  playthings, — when  power  was  right,  coi 

ij  will  was  law, — when  hospitality  was  a  sacred  duty,  li< 

ij  a  religious  feeling,  and  love  grew  into  idolatry.     Thi 

ings  of  chivalry  are  hallowed  in  our  souls ;  they  we 
feelings  of  our  fathers,  and  we  dwell  upon  them,  wi 
enthusiasm  which  proves  us  the  very  children  of 
blood.  We  "  own  a  kindred  spirit,"  which  deligl 
escape  from  the  Procrustean  bed  of  modem  refinenii 
share  in  imagination  their  perilous  adventures,  and 
breadth  scapes." 

Compared  with  these,  our  classical  associations, 
and  assiduously  as  they  have  been  impressed,  are  co 
inanimate. 

Play  round  the  head,  but  come  not  near  the  heart. 

The  spirit  of  chivalry  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth ;  and  a 
may  wake  its  stirring  influence  within  us.  Its  visibl 
are  every  where  around  us.  The  bosoms  it  once  f 
mouldering  in  the  vaults,  and  their  rude  effigiea  slu 
marble  beneath  the  Gothic  arches  of  the  ancient  ten 
our  religion.  We  tread  the  very  pavement  whicli  h 
worn  by  their  iron  footsteps.  The  memorials  < 
knightly  fame  still  hang  in  the  halls,  which  onoe 
to  the  sound  of  their  antique  revelry,  calling  < 
descendants  to  emulate  their  heroic  deeds,^— and  tl 
not  called  in  vain !   We  still  behold,  with  a  throb  of 


'  A 
'  J I 


us  that  this  is  an  error  of  some  blunderinji;  transcriher.  ' 
elation  between  a  blanket  and  a  bed-curtain  is  obvious  en 
some  Inckless  wight,  whose  nerves  had  been  somevirliat  sh 
curtain  lecturer  mig^ht  have  been  guilty  of  such  a  confixsio] 
These  ingeniDus  gentlemen  have  cut,  if  they  have  not  1111,1 
intricate  knots  than  this.  We  cannot  think  the  circnc 
the  greatest  of  British  poets  being  a  dramatic  'wrriK 
auei&ntal.  Our  poetry  is  esseyitialiy  drainEltic»  and 
wluJipers  ,  us,  that  again  her  proudest  triumph  Tvill  I: 
stage. 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  sentiment  of  our  valued  corf 
at  the  least,  we  cannot  subscribe.  Our  expectations,  ancl 
alike  ^iiit  us  to  a  very  different  fteatre  for  the  eatliil>i' 
trioitif»h«  of  the  i»use«-*^BDiT. 
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ezaltatioB^  the  tjrapbiefi  of  Cr«My  and  Poieti^m,  of  Ascalook 
and  the  doubly  ranowned  D*Acre ;  the  battered  aliield^  and 
the  creacent-bearii^  atandard,  torn  from  its  paynim  mas- 
ter's grasp  by  the  gauntletted  band  of  some  stout  croisader, 
We  see,  nay  grasp  the  very  weapons  with  which  they  di4 
their  **  deeds  of  high  emprize,"  till  the  excited  fancy  warms 
into  creation,  and  peoples  the  empty  air  with 

"  Throngs  of  knights,  and  barons  bold," 
And  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  judge  the  prize 
Of  wit  or  arms." 

We  have  heard  "  the  lances*  shivering  crash/' — have  seen 
the  charging  steeds — ^have  beheld  them  rolling  with  their 
fallen  masters  in  the  dust.  Can  pictures  thus  vividly  im- 
pressed have  been  but  waking  day-dreams  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  memorials  of  strife  and  bloodshed  we 
have  received  from  the  rude  warriors  of  the  olden  time ;  they 
have  bequeathed  us  far  more  valuable  legacies  in  the  cour- 
tesies which  soften  the  asperities  of  war,  and  find  in  a  de- 
fenceless foe,  a  friend ; — in  the  feeling  which  casts  around 
the  weakness  «rf  woman  a  ehann,  that  exa<^ts  n^t  protection 
merely,  but  devotwii.  The  very  liberties  which  form  our 
pToud^t  boast,  wei«  purchased  by  their  valour.  All  thai  is 
venerable  in  our  institutions,  or  elevated  in  our  national 
character,  vre  derive  from  them.  Such  feelings  it  in  th# 
province  of  poetry  to  foster  and  i)emetuate :  reeeivitig  iftore 
splendour  than  she  imparts,  her  vivifying  inSttenoe  br^atheil 
upon  them, 

**  Like  the  sweet  south  up^n  a  bank  of  tiolets  , 

Stealing  and  giving  odours," 

Rdmance  haft  reaped  glorious  laurels  in  our  day ;  Conines- 
burgh  and  Ashby  are  become  classic  ground  :*  but  she 

A  We  remember  that  some  of  our  fHeads  *^  ftntit^  mnth  ^oitmttte^** 
#sre  noC  ^sposed  to  view  MUh  ifiuch  o^mpkaMemty  ike  foray  0f  ifteir 
jmatcemus  into  the  oonfinos  of  English  romanse,  aor  properly  tv 
^dmate  the  rich  spoils  he  collected.  The  feeling  is  sfffieienUly 
explicable,  but  we  could  not  sympathize  with  them ;  and  were  hiS| 
lon^  array  of  inestiniahle  volumes  to  be  destroyed  one  by  one,  Ifke 
the  »ibyl^l,wew<mldnrffe  the"  Author  of  Wavcrly"  most  teaaeioailly 
to  elinff  to  Ivsahoe,  at  best  oaiculated  of  tuxy  singh  work  to  seouri^ 
Ms  immortality  •—The  Tweed,  perhaps,  saw  him  **  wing  his  §9utitwmrd 
flight,"  in  a  state  something  like  Garripk's  faoe^  divided  betlveen 
comedy  and  tr^edy,  r  ,  ^ 

^*  And  ndtod  half  liis  waves  to  form  a  tear." 
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Ought  to  be  "  wedded  to  hnmortal  verse ;"  and  the  gr« 
of  out  bards  might  here  find  a  nobler  exercise  ofnis 
powers,  and  associations  far  more  interesting  to  his  rea< 
thftn  in  the  "wild  tales,"  and  luxuriant' scenery  of  ' 
children  of  the  sun." 


ORIGINAL   LETTERS 

FROM    PERSONS    EMINENT    FOR    LEARNING    OR    PIETY 

(Copied  from  a  CoUeotion  of  Aatograpbs,  in  the  pouesfion  of  tbo  R«t. 

RaflSes,  LL.D.  of  lirerpool.) 


VIII.    FROM    WiLLIAM    P£NN    TO    RALPH    FRBTWI 


Dr:  R:  Frrtwell 


I  CAN  truly  Say  y*  my  inward  dear  &  ferveat  1 
y*  lasting  &  precious  truth,  affectionately  Salute 
and  y®  famely  y*  God  hath  called,  redeemed  &  ' 
in  y*"*  Island ;  to  whom  my  Soul  wisheth  y**  eniic] 
grace^  mercy  &  peace,  in  chri^t  Jesus  our  neavenb 
whom,  all  holdmg,  our  eye  is ,  single  &  clear, ' 
I  body  full  pf  marvellous  light;  blessed  be  his  jpiQ^w^c 

I  Ralph,  I  have  wonder'd  much  y**  no  account  is  com 

hand  by  any,  in  answear  to  myn,  adviseing  y*-  no  n 
be  finally  pitcht  by  y**-  Fd'*  to  Susqhanagh,  til 
body  be  deputed,  deliberately  to  see  &  utiderstanc 
in  tnes.  parts,, y*.  your  bottom  may  be  g9p4*..fix 
sw^awg  yovfr  care  &  charge.  loijly  adttyf-.  tlie,  { 
callea  by  y®*  t)utch,  but  of  y®-  Indians  ManainneK  , 
^y>(Xf;u^e^tern  ban,ci^  of  PtiladeWxia ;  bateipg.  ojie 
W^ifcpt^  JtigJh,  ia  .beatable  w*>  flats  200  milas^  ti 
are  5 'bfanphes,  OF  fountains  feieding  5  branches^  on 
is  ^like  boatable  a  day^  Joumy,  where  utild.iding;  i 
time  a  \vagou.  (fQ?c  y^-,grourid  js  pr^jtty  even)  ;nlay.  gc 
flier  river,  abajiostias,  i)ig!as  y*"  SkujPkill,  VMh}4?.lx  <i^' 
tioi  yS'. Susqhanagh  in  olie  >d&yi  thus  speaks  njausolt 
ktely  'W**»  me,  Sc  feeveTfit  Iftdlatts" Bu*  this  I-^  tie 
riiy  owii  Kiib^edgfe,  y*  f6r  '5tf  miles- tiySTK:tflkill  fa, 
rally,  one  acre  is  worth  two  on  deJaware,,St'o^teii"*  r 
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-  This  much  as  to  Outward' things. •  the  afikires  of  ttatfa  are 
well  aoaottg  us,  the  Lord's  power,  very  signal  w*^  his  peo- 
ple, w**  is  y*  Crown  of  all,  our  improvem**  every  way 
&  y«  prospect  of  things  I  referr  to  y®  bearer  T.  Gosling 
whom  I  loVe  as  a  discreet  8c  trae  man.  w^  w^  y*-^  en^ 
demred  Saitttations  of  love  unfeined,  ends  this'  from 


For  my  esteem^ 
Friend  Ralph 
Freetwall,  Mer^ 
Bto-badbs^ 


*»  ■»«■ 


"     r 
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J  ^  » 


I3C,    FBOMTHE  -5Eyl.tJ^qi|K;BBRBII)G>»:Tp  Ma.  W0OJ)GJLTB.: 


u.'  'S'j  : 


.  IjThe  Bey-^JohA  B^riciidge,^  few'.of  whoee  liettjBrft>w^W0; 
cgiaUed  to.l^y  befj9i:^oi4r,reaj4w#.>was.h9rn,ftt  Kipgstpiij.iiv 
ly^ortiamptonf^bire^^  1716,    Hi«  ;fatbC(C,,w}fo.w«Jlt 

a^  Wealthy  i^m^r'j^ijiid/ grft^er,  ;4.esig^^  f^businesia;^ 
bij^  1^ )m^ iiv^s  ^iiiy.,di>#p!bed  to  tHftn^mstry,  ..*!(>, tWs: 
1^^  jai^nts  f9jerp^;fpr,  a  ,;V^hiIe^  deci^edlyj  oppo^pd,  >«i|ind  wg . 


tiji  hip :  wipt^  J!  »i}jcli  stftefij 
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1765  he  was  admitted  to  the  vicamge  of  Evertc^n  ia 
shire,  where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the  end  o; 
He  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety^  exemplary  diligen 
fected  humility,  and  extraordinary  benevolence ; 
pears  very  much  to  have  resembled  the  celebrataci 
Gilpin  in  his  primitive  hospitality.  His  purse  wi 
at  tne  service  of  the  needy  :  his  tables  were  serv 
cold  collation  for  his  numerous  hearers  who  came 
on  Sabbath  day,  and  his  field  and  stable  were  open 
horses.  Houses  and  barns  were  rented,  lay  preach 
tained,  and  his  own  travelling  expenses  defrayed 

;|  self.    The  income  of  his  vicarage,  nis  fellowship,.  £ 

patrimonial  fortune^  were  appropriated  to  supporl 
rality,  and  even  his  family  plate  was  converted  int 

j>I  for  his  itinerant  preachers.     He  was  well  acquaic 

the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whitefield  and  Wesley,  and 
many  years  a  regular  supply  at  the  Tabernacle, 
He  was  very  laborious  both  in  his  own  parish  anc 
ing  labours,  chiefly  in  the  counties  of  Bedford,  C< 
Essex,  Hertford,  and  Huntingdon.    When  abroad 

f  reach  upon  an  average  ten  or  twelve  times  a  week 
00  miles.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  eccent 
ingenuity,  as  these  letters  will  shew,  but  of  unl 
reputation:  he  died  January  22d,  1793,  in  the  77t 
his  age  :  he  published  The  Christian  World  Unmc 
a  volume  of  Hymns,  called  Sion's  Songs^l 
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Everton.  Apr.  9C 
DEAR  SIR 

Thro  a  Croud  of  Visitors,  a  weak  Body,  an 
Spirits,  I  had  neither  Leisure  nor  Inclination  to 
London:  but  being  now  returned  into  the  Countr 
take  up  my  Pen,  else  you  may  think  me  defecti* 
therly  Respect.  From  the  little  Conversation  I 
You,  I  found  my  Heart  united  unto  You,  and  ft 
thefs  Kindness  tor  You.  Qowns,  Bands,  and  Ai 
Learning  weigh  but  little  with  Me:  what  I  look 
Preacher,  is  the  Spirit**  Baptism,  and  a  spititua' 
tkJti;"'WTiefie  these  ard  found,  I  cafe  not  -wh 
Preadjf*!*  cotnes  in  a  Leather  Jacket  or  a  CassQ< 
brings'a  Christ  in  his  Heart,  h^  will  wahi  his  j 
and  pto^e  his  divine  Commission.  But  Sir,  I  find 
Matter  to  walk  with  Christ,  and  keep  up  close  Cc 
with  Hii^;  and  a^d  Wpi'kiti&tb  mount  a  Pulp 
a  Sense  of  Jesu' s  PreneiM^.    H' is  tiot  idere  Thini 
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*  Subject,  that  Will  make  a  good  chrtBtian  Orator.  If  w» 
would  pray  St  preach  well  in  a  Pulpit,  we  muat  pray  much 
out  of  it.  The  Closest  Walkers  prove  the  cloaest  Si  the 
wanneBt  Preachers.  A  Man  may  have  much  to  say,  but 
will  speak  to  little  Purpose,  unless  Christ  is  with  him: 
and  we  must  not  think  that  Jesus  Christ  will  follow  us  iota 
a  Pulpit,  unless  we  follow  him  out  of  it,  and  follow  with  a 
Qospel  broken  Heart.  I  always  ask  the  dear  Redeemer's 
Presence,  w4ien  I  stand  up  to  preach,  bat  often  preach 
without  it,  because  1  did  not  seek  it  heartily  before  L  caioe 

to  preach You  areplacedmuohalone.and  have  but  little 

Help  from  your  Brethren;  but  this  need  not  grieve  you. 
When  Help  is  truly  wanted,  Jesus  Christ  will  surely  send 
it:  How  can  he  well  do  otherwise?  And  when  he  sends 
no  Help,  whatever  we  may  think,  it  is  not  wanted.  Let 
this  reconcile  you  to  your  Situation ;  and  be  assured,  tho 
alone,  with  the  Presence  of  your  Master,  you  will  find  Help 
enough.     We  are  often    contriving   Help  for  the  Master. 

when  we  should  be  only  praying  to  Him  for  bis  Help 

Give  my  hearty  Love  to  ail  among  you  that  seek  &  fol- 
.  low  Jesus  ChriBt:  Grace  &.  Peace  be  uuUiply'd  upouyou 
all.    The  Lord  be  with  your  Spirit,  and  wim  the  Spirit  af 
your  affectionate  Brother  Sc  FeUow  Servant 

Ta 
M»'  Woodicate 

Near  the  Market 

Chatbam 


X.    7ROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

TabenM 
»"■  Si  a  Mar.  1 

Irec'  your  very  kind  Letter,  and  reme 
I  made ;  but  alas,  I  am  no  more  able  tc 
to  YoQ,  than  my  Obligations  to  God. 
Body,  a  Cripple  in  Soul ;  and  since  I  ci 
grown  more  crippled  stitl,  by  Keaeon 
whi«h  has  stiffend  my  Limiu  &  frozen  i 
Tenement  is  old  Sc  crazy ;  and  its  wall 
much,  as  you  k^iow  \  ana  a  small  Tempei 
•hake  &.  totter.  Easides,  I  leave  Londi 
MoMh,.  which  is  not  far  ,otf»  «pd,  lV«  Tru 
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be  willing  now  to  have  me  absent  on  a  Sabba 

Health  would  permit.     Go  on,  detir  Sir,  and  work 

in  the  Vineyard,  while  it  is  day ;  the  Night  is  com 

S]  none  can  work.     Health  in  Body  is  the  next  Blest 

i:i  healthy  Soul ;  consecrate  both  to  the  Lord,  from  v 

j'  J;  jreceive  both.     You  labour  for  a  good  Master^ 

r  {  Labours  will  soon  be  over :  they  are  sweetened  1 

l'  kind  Refreshments,  and  with  eternal  Rest  hereaft 

f)  tcrday  the  Lord  called  Home  a  dear  Gospel   Min 

rev*  M*  Talbot  of  Reading,  and  he  will  fetch  all  his 

crs  Home  by  &  by.     Be  watchful  &  press  fomvarc 

]\  has  got  your  Crown  in  his  Hand,  and  will  shortly 

on  your  Head;  and  in  the  mean  Time,  he  cries 
jli  feitnful,  Richard,  unto  Death.     Present  my  kind 

fii  your  Society ;  the  Lord  water  them  abundantly  wi 

mgs.  Grace  &  Peace  be  with  Yourself,  &  with  y 
sort,  and  with  your  much  affectionate  Servant  in  tn 
Bonds, 

To  John  Beri 

M'.  Rich*.  Woodgato 
near  the  preat  Meetlag^ 
HoQfle,  at 

Chatham 
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XL    t^ROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Everton,  Apr,  21 
Dear  Sir 

Thro  a  Multitude  of  Visiters,  and  a  scanty  Pit 

animal  Spirits,  I  have  neither  Leisure  nor  Strength 

Letters  in  London,  and  therefore  at  my  Return  to  '. 

I  send  an  annual  Letter  to  many  Friends,  as  a  sma 

of  my  unfeigned  Respect  for  them.     Here  below 

often  meeting  and  parting,  but  above  we  shall  mee 

no  more.     And,  On,  what  a  Meeting !    wheii  thi 

World  and  the  roaring  Lyon  will  be  far  removed. 

Body  of  Siti  be  wholly  broken  down  ;  when  the  Sou 

all  Peace,  all  Love,  all  Joy,  antf  become  all  Eye  to 

Jesus,  and^from  his  Sweetness  &  his  Fulness  driril 

Pleasure  in.    No  fretful  Look,  nor  envious  Eye,  no: 

ITote  is  there ;  for  every  Vessel  is  quite  full,  and  eve 

t  is  well  in  Turie,   and  every  istring  rebounds  witl 

,;  Thankfulness.     But  we  must  remember.  Brother,  tli 

t  'fi-ibi^^ation  comes    before  this   blessed-  Meeting 

I  Hert>§  &j  Ibitter  Draughts  are  needful  Food  or  Physi 

i^l  sickly  Stomach.     And'su^islo^p'Conditionin  tlie 

ji;!  State,  that  dl "Kind^  ^of  We^ifvei^'^roVe  pemiefeuft 
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shine  produces  Vennin,  Calms  occasion  Sleepiness,  and 
Tempesta  breed  Tumors.  So,  we  make  daily  Work  for  die 
Physician,  &  stand  in  Need  of  all  his  Drugs  and  Surgery, 
of  sweating,  bleeding,  cupping,  puking,  purging,  and  all 
little  enougn  to  cleanse  the  Blood  &  Stomach,  so  apt  We  are 
to  breed  ill  Humors.  One  Gallipot  or  more  is  sent  me  itt 
each  Day,  and  tho  I  haye  been  taking  Physick  larely  many 
Years,  I  am  ready  yet  to  sicken  when  I  take  a  Bolus.     El* 

derly  Christfans  are  apt  to  grow  lazy  and  wise  & 

foolish,  and  thus  we  bring  many  Stripes  on  our  Back. 
More  secret  Prayer  &  Watchfulness  would  prevent  a  Deal 
of  Physick.  Salute  your  Spouse  in  my  Name,  and  present 
my  hearty  Salutations  to  the  Church  of  Xt  around  you- 
Ghrace  8c  Peace  be  with  you  all,  and  with  your  affectionate 
Servant 

To  John  Bbrridge. 

Ml-  Rich^  Woodgate, 
a  Preacher  at 
by  London  Chatham 


XII.  from  the  same  to  the  same. 

EvertoiL  Sep'  16. 1775. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  rec^  your  Letter  of  the  7^,  which  requires  a  deliberate 
Answer,  not  an  hasty  one;  and  a  more  judicious  Head» 
than  I  am  possessed  of.  The  Scripture  commands  us  to  abide 
in  that  Vocation  wherein  we  are  called;  and  I  have  not 
known  many  succeed,  who  have  left  their  Calling,  and 
taken  Ordination,  either  amone  the  Clergy  or  Dissenters, 
yet  some  have  succeeded,  and  therefore  I  dare  not  make  a 

General  Rule  universal.  The  unanimous  Call  of  M'  Hugh's 
Congregation,  and  the  late  Abridgment  of  your  Privileges 
in  the  Dock-yard,  together  with  the  raising  up  of  a  young 
Man  to  supply,  your  evangelical  Place,  seem  to  point  out 
your  Way  to  M^  Hugh's  Congregation.  I  dare  not  say 
more,  than  seem  to  pomt  out.  Make  the  Matter  clear  tip 
yourself  by  Prayer  &  Waiting,  &  the  Lord  direct  your 
Path.  However,  I  should  think  it  advisable,  not  to  quit  the 
Dock-yard,  till  you  are  really  ordained,  and  set  down  in  the 
Congregation.  Kind  Respects  to  M"*  Woodgate,  &  to  all 
xtian  Friends.  Grace  &  Peace  &  the  Spirit's  Guidance  be 
with  You,  &  with  your  affectionate  Servant 

John  Berbidge. 
Tp 

M^-  Rich<*' Woodgate,  a 
Preacher, 

at  Chatham 
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XIIL    FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THl  SAMK. 

Everton.  Apr.  14:  1T76^ 
.|i  Pear  Brother 

.  !j|  At  my  Return  to  Everton,  I  usually  send  an  anniveisET 

Letter  to  some  Friends  in  London ;  but  the  sitting  down  1 

'  li  write,  brings  such  Disorder  into  my  Stomach,  and  su< 

'  Ij;  Numbness  mto  my  Arm,  that  I  am  glad  when  that  Labo 

;li  of  Love  is  over.     A  little  Matter  wearies  me  now,  a 

i^i  weakness  steals  upon  Me  imperceptibly  j  which  makes 

feel  the  Need  of  a  stronger  Staff,  I  mean,  a  stronger  H 
on  Christ  Jesus.  Sometimes  I  am  grieved  that  1  can 
labour  as  I  have  done ;  but  when  I  consider,  it  is  God,  ^ 
shortens  our  Strength  in  our  Journey,  and  requires  no  n 
'J  Strength  than  he  eives,  that  Grief  dieth  away,  and  a  a 

'li  Breeze  of  Gratitude  springs  up  in  my  Heart,  that  I  am 

wholly  laid  aside*  Oh,  dear  Sir,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
nous  yet  arduous  Work:  the  Lord  make  us  faithful,  ih 
Blood  may  be  laid  to  our  Charge.  But  what  can  ma^ 
sufficient  for  the  Work,  except  All-sufficient  Grace  ? 
for  this  Grace  let  us  daily  and  fervently  pray. 
Thought  on  a  Sermon  beforehand,  may  make  it  pie 
but  will  not  make  it  profitable,  except  it  smell  of 
Prayer,  as  well  as  tast  of  Meditation.  Our  Pulpit  Ei 
will  savour  of  our  daily  Walk.  If  the  Walk  be  do 
Sermon  will  be  close :  If  the  Head  be  much  ano\nt< 
|!  Oyl,  it  will  drop  from  the  Lip  ;  and  the  Tongue   v 

I J  what  Communion  we  keep,    ^o  that  ministerial  TJsi 

does  not  depend  on  Genius  or  Learning,  but  on  the  ^ 
from  above,  which  may  be  had  for  asking,  and  ha^ii 
dance  for  asking  abundantly.  I  am  glad  your 
Hours  are  engaged  in  yisiting  your  Flock,  and  in  ^ie 
Poor  as  well  as  the  Kich ;  this  will  not  only  endei 
the  Flock,  but  deliver  you  from  idle  VisitOTs  c 
Yet  take  Care,  that  your  Visits  be  short,  else 
drindle  into  unprofitable  Talk,  and  in  Stead  of  q 
will  flatten  both  You  &  your  Company.  H.al€ 
spent  in  a  short  Exhortation,  an  Hymn,  and  a,  T^i 
leave  no  Room  for  News  or  Politicks.  K.iii^  r 
M*"' Woodgate  :  Grace  6c  Peace  be  with  Yo\i  l>ci 
your  affect.  Scrv*-  John  Bbi 

The  rev<*  M*"*  Woodi^te, 

to  be  left  «t    ' 
The  Tabernacle,  near 
Moorfields, 

London 

Fac  Slintle  < 
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XIV.  FROM  THE  REV.  JOHM  WESLBY^A.M.  TO  MR.  GILLESPIE. 
(From  the  Original  ia  the  poitMiiM  9i9wmm  Baldwin  Brown,  Esq.  LUD.) 

Lond^Dy  Nov.  0, 1759. 

I  HAVE  never  done  so  much  for  any  of  ottr  Preachers 
(except  my  Brother)  as  for  William  Prior.  And  one  of  my 
reasons  for  it  was.  That  scarce  any  of  our  Preachers  had 
used  me  so  ill.  Therefore  I  was  resolvd  to  be  more  abun- 
dant in  Kindness  toward  him,  if  haply  I  might  overcome 
Evil  with  Good.  I  am  much  in  hopes,  I  shall  (by  applying 
to  a  Great  Man  in  town)  set  him  &  his  Family  quite  above 
want.  His  greatest  Temptation  will  then  be  removed,  te 
I  trust,  he  will  serve  God  with  all  his  Strength. 

I  will  order  a  little  Box  of  Books  to  Portsmouth,  whence 

ion  may  be  farther  supplied  at  Newport.  But  take  care  to 
eep  a  clear  Account  of  what  are  sold;  otherwise  the  Stew* 
ards  will  send  no  more.  If  C.  Williams  sees  good,  you 
might  preach  sometimes  at  the  Common.  Mr.  Larwood 
intended  to  call  there  in  his  Return  from  Bristol ;  but  the 
Illness  of  his  Horse  prevented.  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
come  in  a  little  time.  If  he  can  spare  Sister  Aspemall  to 
visit  her  sister  at  Portsmouth  for  a  few  days,  her  Convetsa* 
tion  will  do  more  good  than  all  our  Preaching  has  yet 
done. 

Be  mild ;  be  patient  toward  all  men.  See  that  none  xe^ 
turn  railing  for  railing.  Be  much  in  Private  Prayer.  Live 
in  Peace,^  the  God  of  Peace  shall  be  with  you.  I  am, 
with  Love  to  all  the  Brethren, 


/ 


^ 


jS. 


To 


Mr  GiU^spie 

At  M**  Seamans 

In  Newport 

Isle  of  Wioht 
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An  Attempt  to  Demonstrate, ^rom  Reason  and  Revela 
necessary  Existence,  essential  Perfections,  and  superi, 
Providence,  of  an  Eternal  Betn^,  who  is  the  Crei 
Supporter,  and  the  Governor,  oj  all  things.  By 
Drew.  2vols.8vo.  St.  Austle,  1820.  Blanshard, 
and  Son,  Patemoster-row;  and  Dowding,  Newgat 
pp.  367.383. 

The  author  before  us  waa  an  unsuccessful  compe 
the  Burnet  prize ;  and  though  we  think  that  he  ni 
wisely  in  submittiDg  his  essay  to  the  public^  the  h 
probation  which  we  are  disposed  to  bestow  upon  i 
not  be  construed  even  into  an  approximation  to 
peachment,  or  questioning  of  the  propriety  of  the  d 
which  has  left  Mr.  Drew  without  any  farther  recc 
for  his  labours,  than  the  sale  and  public  approbatioi 
work,  will,  we  trust,  abundantly  afford  him.  Pain 
meruit  ferat,  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  motto  which  Vi 
both  to  Principal  Brown  and  Mr.  Sumner,  the  fi 
second  prizemen  on  the  occasion ;  and  notwithstanc 
carpinss  and  cavillings  of  certain  of  our  brethren,  fo 
we  could  easily  account,  we  apply  it  relatively,  as 
respectively;  denying  the  position  which  they  have 
busly  laboured  to  establish,  that  the  first  should  be 
been  second,  and  the  second  first.  Had  Mr.  Dre 
ever,  bestowed  more  time  upon  his  composition,  we  c; 
whether  the  Principal  of  JVlarischal,  or  the  Tutor  c 
might  not  have  yielded  their  well-earned  honoura 
extraordinary  self-taught  metaphysician,  of  whom  v 
we  are  satisfied,  say,  without  offence, — and  those  wl 
his  history  .will  see  the  correctness  of  the  allusioz^^ 

'  SutoT  ultra  crepidamfelictkr  atisus.' 

The  work  to  which  we  would  now  direct  the  atte: 
our  readers,  is  divided  into  four  parts.  In  order  tc 
notion  of  the  vast  penetration  and  profound  capacity 
author,  we  need  only  read^he  table  of  contents ; 
attentive  perusal  of  tne  work  itself  will  reward  the 
gent  reader  with  an  expansion  of  his  ideas,  to  an 
not  usually  derivable  from  books  on  similarly  abstn 
jects.  A  new  direction  will  be  given  to  his  medtl 
and,  pleased  with  a  strength  of  thought,   and  vt 
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topicf  altpgetbtr  nj^iy,^  it  caimof  fail,  ^^  AouW  thi^k,  %^ 
rouse  bis  energies,  st^iuulate  his  ej^or(;s,  ^nd  awaken  hii| 
ardour  \n  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  fir&t  pg^rt  eets  qui 
ifith  the  ^Tgument  ci  priori,  to  prove  the  nece&sary  exi^tenco 
of  pne,  and  of  only  ope  uncreated,  underived,  and  self- 
existent  Being.  Philosophers  in  general  suppose  its  dem 
monstration^  jMJS^^nori  (he  plainest^  and  therefofe  set  out 
upon  that  plan  j  but  pur  authqr's  mind,  original  and  i|ir 
tuitive,  founij  no  incoi^venience  in  entering  upon  the  most 
difficult  mode  of  arguing  first.  Wh^t  cpsts  other  men  many 
effort^,  often  ieems,  indeed,  scarcely  to  cpst  him  a  singlie 

thought. 

The  topics  of  his  ar^ux^ent  are  all  pf  them  either  inte- 
resting, new,  or  handled  in  a  new  method.  Entity  and  npnr 
entity;  motion,  space,  number,  and  duration;  bpdy,  dark- 
ness, and  the  like,  are  the  materials  which  he  uses  with 
as  much  facility  as  the  mechanic  does  his  tools,  to  adorn 
and  to  embellish  a  subject  in  itself  abstract,  subtle,  and 
illusory.  But  the  pen,  wnich  his  native  and  energetic  genius 
guides  with  bold  and  masterly  strokes,  makes  all  plain,  lu- 
minous and  perspicuous,  even  to  ordinary  capacities.  An 
illustration  of  this  will  be  found  in  his  very  satisfactory 
and  pleasing  mode  of  treating  of  entity  and  nonentity. 

''  Perhaps  all  men  who  reason  will  readily  allow,  that  between 
entity  and  nonentity  there  can  be  no  medium :  for  the  instant  in 
which  we  attempt  to  form  in  our  minds  any  conception  of  a  mid- 
dle object,  that  instant  we  introduce  the  idea  of  entity  into  our 
thoughts,  even  while  we  are  endeavouring  to  exclude  it  Entity 
and  nonentity  must,  therefore,  in  the  most  enlarged  and  absolute 
signification  of  the  terms,  include,  or  else  exclude,  existence,  in  all 
its  modes  and  relations.  For,  as  the  former  will  include  existence, 
in  all  its  possible  varieties,  so  the  latter,  being  purely  negative, 
must  be  exclusively  confined  to  absolute  nonexistence.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  that  either  exists,  or  does  not  exist;  every  thing 
of  which  we  can,  or  cannot,  form  any  rational  idea;  must,  by 
existing,  or  not  existing,  be  either  an  entity  or  a  nonentity.  Now, 
as  entity  is  positive,  we  exercise  our  belief  of  it  so  early  as  reason 
begins  to  dawn;  but  nonentity  being  negative,  our  idea  of  it 
seems  to  be  acquired  in  the  progress  of  reasoning.  But  the  ideas 
themselves  Bxe  positive  and  negative,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of 
the  terms."  [p.  6.] 

Our  author  proceeds,  in  the  same  acute,  original,  and 
masterly  manner,  to  prove  that  '  the  material  world  cannot 
exist  in  an  absolute  nonentity.'  We  say,  this  section  is 
original  and  masterly,  because,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  argv- 
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ment  has  never  before  been  stated  in  its  present  c 
convincing  form.    It  is  then  proved,  that  xnotioi 
exist  in  an  absolute  nonentity,  and  we  might  sa 
:|j  peal  to  the   readers  of  the  work,  whether  any 

philosophers  who  have  defined  the  laws  of  moti 
discussed  those  laws,  in  their  bearing  on  the  presei 
sition,  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Drew  has  stat 
This  alone  would  prove  his  claim  to  originality. 

The  subject  of  space  is  touched  witli  an  equal 
the  thoughts  are  all  the  author's  own,  and  he  pres 
proposition  in  various  lights  to  the  reader,  arguii: 
degree  of  penetration,  which  justly  claims  for  hii 
very  high  place  among  the  treatises  on  abstract 
We  will  suffer  him,  however,  to  speak  for  himself. 


**  Space,  it  has  been  argued,  is  nothing  more  thancm,  {ibsi 
and  this  inference  is  drawn  from  a  previous  conclusion,  i 
is  not  a  siAstancey  nor  a  mode  of  one.  If  space  be  suppo 
nothing  more  than  an  abstract  idea,  I  would  ask.  Is  this  h 
we  have  of  space  derived  from  any  thing  really  existing 
If  it  be  derived  from  something  actually  existing,  then  th 
existence  of  space  is  admitted.  If  it  be  not,  then  the  wi 
all  its  inhabitants,  together  with  all  the  solar  system,  r 
and  move  in  an  abstract  idea,  which  is  derived  from  no-> 
has  any  real  existence.  If  this  should  be  admitted,  the  ] 
Berkeley  must  cease  to  appear  extravagant. — If  space — ^i 
the  power  of  forcing  itseli  upon  our  minds  as  an  existin 
with  an  evidence  that  is  irresistible — ^were  nothing  mor 
abstract  idea,  the  foundations  of  human  knowledge  ' 
shaken,  and  most  of  our  evidences  and  grounds  of  certaii 
be  banished  from  the  world.  For,  if  tiiose  clear  ideas 
have  of  the  reality  of  space,  have  actually  arisen  from  t 
negation  of  existence,  we  can  have  no  assurance,  either 
H  senses  or  ideas,  that  we  are  encircled  with  any  thing  mo 

,  complication  of  nonentities.    These  conclusions  are  too 

j  be  admitted/'  [pp.  15,  16.] 

j-'l'  Neither  Newton  nor  Clarke  have,  as  we  conceive 

j;;|jl  more  clearly  or  jcorrectly  on  this  subject.     Our 

t|/|  views  of  number  are  acute,  and  yet  accurate,  thou] 

{.]'>  nal.    Every  view  he  takes  of  this  intricate  subject  i 

ll'ij;  ous,  and  his  own;  nor  do  we  find  it  so  pnilosc 

f»:  handled  in  any  of  the  treatises  published  by  arithin 

^|)«  Stated    in  his    own  way,    his  deQnitions  and  de 

'1 41  carry  the  reader  along  with    him,   both    convin 

pleased. 
He  affirms  that  the  universe  may  move ;  and  in 
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tng  this  proposition  rises,  we  think,  in  sublimity  above  vulgar 
capacities.  His  own  views  are,  in  as  far  as  we  can  apply 
that  term  to  a  human  intellect  in  its  present  state  of  deve- 
lopement,  unlimited^  His  rapid  glance  flies  from  past  to 
future,  from  time  to  eternity ;  and  his  gaze  is,  as  it  were, 
through  immensity.  We  would  particularly  entreat  the 
reader's  attention  to  pages  38  and  39  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  work,  in  the  full  expectation,  that  he  will  be 
highly  gratified  by  his  mode  of  proving  the  proposition, 
that  "  Body,  by  being  introduced  cannot  destroy  space :" 
and  if  he  read  ou  to  the  end  of  page  48  he  will  be  well 
rewarded  for  his  trouble,  and  increasingly  satisfied  of  the 
sagacity,  penetration,  and  powers  of  mind,  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  His  notions  on  darkness,  page  41 — 46,  will 
also,  we  are  satisfied,  be  admitted  by  all  to  be  new,  striking, 
and  instructive. 

But  when  our  author  comes  to  the  second  chapter  of  his 
work^  which  he  intitles,  "  Space,  being  an  infinite  perfec- 
tion, proves  the  existence  of  an  Infinite  i^ubstance,"  we  dis- 
cover the  argument  a  priori  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  with  striking  conclusion  and  force. .  The  reader 
will  be  highly  pleased  with  the  acuteness  and  subtilty 
with  which  this  chapter  is  managed.  Sections  II.  and  III. 
especially  are  constructed  with  great  skill,  and  discover  the 
vast  extent  of  the  writer's  capacity ;  every  word,  every  sen- 
tence, is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
pleasingly  conducted  to  subjects  deep  in  themselves,  and 
before  unexplored,  with  a  readiness  and  ease  which  at  the 
same  time  imparts  delight  and  information.  In  Section  IV. 
*'  On  space  as  an  infinite  perfection,  affording  a  proof 
of  an  infinite  substance,**  our  author  draws  his  conclusions 
with  an  accuracy  and  conviction  with  which  the  reader  will 
be  abundantly  satisfied.  Section  V.  proving  that  space 
can  have  no  positive  existence  which  is  not  included  in  the 
substance  of  which  it  is  a  perfection,  is  neat,  correct,  and 
conclusive,  and  leads  by  a  short  way  to  inferences  the  most 
important ;  it  comprehends,  indeed,  in  a  very  narrow  space, 
more  sound  argument  than  many  volumes.  Section  VI. 
brings  this  chapter  to  a  conclusion ;  and  in  that  conclusion 
sums  up  the  argument  with  an  energy  and  strength  which 
may  safely  defy  contradiction.  The  reader  is  conducted  by 
arguments  so  plain,  powerful,  and  convincing,  that  at  every 
sentence  be  feels  himself  gowg  along  with  the  author  in 
heart  and  sentiment,  to  the  discovery  of  that  Infinite  Sub- 
stance of  which  space  is  a  perfection,  and  which  he  finds  to 
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be  immaterial,  i$^nite,  immutable,  etermal,  omnipr€Mt 
pefi^ent,  and  ftecessarily  existetd. 

Chapter  III.  takes  up  the  subject  upon  new  grou 
traces  the  being  of  6oa  from  the  abstract  idea  of  c 
The  analogy  between  space  and  duration  is  well  ; 
and  the  proof  that  duration  is  a  natural  perfection  i 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  work.  Without  dwelling  i 
upon  every  thing  that  demands  approbation,  we  i 
readers  more  particularly-  to  Section  V.  p.  11,  wh 
maintains  the  proposition,  that  duration  being  ax 
perfection,  necessarily  implies  some  eternal  su 
The  remaining  sections  of  this  chapter  are  equa 
executed,  equally  interesting,  equally  entertaining. 

Chapter  iV.  intitled  "  Eternal  existence  being  poa 

eternal  Being  must  be  possible ; — and,  if  an  eternal  ] 

possible,  he  must  really  exist,"  exhibits  all  the  talen 

author;  the  arguments  are  refined  and  subtle,  yc 

I  in  a  clear  and  perspicuous  manner.    We  do  not  ne 

r  say,  that,  excepting  the  scriptures,  some  of  its 

supply  the  best  cure  of  infidelity,  which  an  age  ab 
in  antidotes  to  this  moral  disease  has  provided. 

In  Chapter  V.  the  author  approaches  nearer  to  ti 
.ments  which  have  becpa  advanced  hy  preceding  wi 
the  subject;  yet  still  he  preserves  his  own  original 
peculiarity  of  thinking.  In  this  chapter  his  moui 
come  more  philosophical ;  and  ma;tter,  motion,  gra- 
and  figure,  enter  into  the  discussion.  These  die 
handles  in  a  manner  entirely  new,  but  at  the  same  t^ 
nified  and  comprehensive.  To  shew  his  origin 
treating  those  sul^ects  which  have  passed  thro 
hands  of  the  greatest  men  th9t  have  ever  livedo 
.pi;esent  the  reader  with  one  section  of  this  portioi 
work. 


'  ''  That  fonn  or  figure,  in  the  abstract,  is  inseparable  fi 

ter,  is  too  evident  to  require  proof,  or  to  admit  of  denial, 
in  some  manner  or  otner,  must,  therefore,  coexist  wit! 
amidst  all  the  varied  mutations  which  it  is  capable  of  xxm 
it  always  bounds  the  extremities  of  its  surface,  and  xk 
limits  of  its  existence;  and  is  as  applicable  to  a  particle  o 
.  f;  to  the  orb  of  S^tum.     But,  if  matter  were  infinite,  it  c 

possibly  have  any  extremities ;  because  that  which  is  infii 
be  unbounded ;  and  therefore,  both  extremities  and  figure 
•alike  inapplicable  to  it.  But,  since  no  matter  can  exist 
•figure,  and  since  nothing  that  is  infinite  can  possibly  have 
vis  j^moqstrahle,  that  matter  cannot  be  an  infinite  subataiu 
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altlMHigh  4giire;».  or  fona^  or  Aa/pe^^-^kr^  in  this  view,  I  attack  th^ 
same  idea  to  the  three  wordfl^ — ia  eaaendalto  matter  in  die  abstracly 
and  is,  therefore,  inseparable  from  it;  it  is  demonstrable,  that  no 
hruk  or  figure  exists  necessarilvw.    Every  modification,  which  matr^ 
tear  imdergoea,  demonstsates  this  truth.    One  form  may  disappear, 
and  ghre  place  to^  another, — ^a  second  may  give  place  to  a  third, — ^ 
tt^rd  U>  ^  fourth, — and  so  on»  through  all  the  innumerable  varia« 
tions  whi(^  matter  can  sustain.     But,  what  form  soever  it  may, 
assume,  it  is  evident,  that  this  newly  assumed  fompi  is  not  more 
necessary  than  that  which  preceded  it,  or  than  that  which  ahalT 
succeed.     Now,  if  no  one  gpiven  form  can  exist  necessarily,  it  fol- 
lows, that  not  all  the  forms  which  matter  can  assume,  if  taken  col- 
lectively, can  necessarily  exist.    If  any  two  given  forms  of  matter 
be  not  necessarily  existent,  a  third  fbrm,  by  being  added^  cannot 
impart  ^b  new  property  to- its  associates.    In  the  same  mannerwo 
may  proeeed  onwani,  nom  three  to  three  thousand,  or  three  mU% 
hoas  ;  but  the  ndiole  can  make  no  nearer  approaches  t^  neoessaqfs 
existence,  than  any  single  figure  in  the  agereeate.    The  whole 
must  necessarily  be  without  that  quality,  of  w^icq  all  the  parts  are; 
Utterly  destitute.    Necessaiv  exist^ice  can  no  more  arise  from 
perishable  forms,  or  be  applicable  to  them,  than  an  actual  infini^ 
can  be  constituted  by  a  combination  of  finitea,  or  than  that  can  be 
eternal,,  which  has  had  a  cause.    If,  then,  some  figure  be  essential 
to  matter,  and  all  figure  be  mutable  and  perishable^  it  clearly  fol? 
lows,  that  matter  itself  cannot  be  either  infinite  or  eternal.    It  may, 
perhaps,  be  objected,  that^  cls  matter  is  capable  of  an  infinite  dhnd" 
MUtyf  it  must  also  be  capable  of  an  infinite  variety  of  firms;  and^ 
eomsequentlyf  though  no  parHeukar  form  can  be  ^aid  to  exist  neees^ 
Mnfy,  yetf  caform  must  coexist  with  aU  the  divisions  or  modtfica" 
tions  of  matter,  it  may  ao^uire^  from  variety j  what  it  loses  in  per'* 
meukency.    To  such  an  objection,  the  foUowing  reply  may,  perhfip^,. 
he  deemed  satisfactory. 

If  the  variety  o{  forms,  which  matter,  from  its  endless  divisibi- 
lltj,  is  capable  of  undergoing,  be  infinite,  it  must  either  have 
^ready  undergone  this  infoite  variety,  or  it  mu^t  not  If  it  have, 
then  an  infinity  is  e;^haust^d,  and  no  new  form  can  remain;  but 
this  is  contradicted  by  fact.  And,  if  an  infinity  be  not  exhausted,, 
then  the  number  of  forms,  which  matter  has  already  undergone, 
cannot  be  infinite ;  because  an  indefinite  portion  still  remains.  Now 
it  is  unquestionable,  that,  whatever  forms  may  be  still  in  future  re- 
serve, not  one  amon^  them  can  exist  necessarify,  because  whatisiu- 
Inre  only  is  not  actually  ensting,  and  nothing  can  exist  necessarily  thai 
does  not  exist  always.  Hence,  then,  it  is  evident,  that,  as  matt^ 
has  not  yet  been  infinitely  divided,  and  as  an  infinity  of  forms  h^. 
not  yet  existed ;  so  nothing,  which  is  fuiture  only,  eafi  mak^  tl^at  to 
be  either  infinite  or  eternal,  which  is  QOt  ao  alceady.  Infinity  must 
be  uneieated.  As,  thei:efere,  form  is  not  infinite  in  its  past  num- 
bers, nor  necessarily  existent  in  its  nature*  it  cannot  possibly  be 
etemsd;  and,  consequently,  matter*-of  which  it  is  an  essential 
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property — must  be  finite  also  t  ahhoiigh  we  grant  it  to  be  ci 
h  of  an  endless  divtsihility."  [pp.  187 — 191.] 

1 1  So  high  does  our  author  soar  in  the  remaining  parts  o 

chapter,  that  on  daring  wings  he  takes  flight  throng 
moving  luminaries  of  heaven,  and  in  their  aspects 
^  revolutions  traces  their  Creator  and  their  God.     The  r 

'(  will  require  to   summon  up  all  his  mental  energii 

follow  him  through  the  unknown  regions  of  the  sky. 

Chapter  VI.  having  for  its    title  "  Some    Being 
exist,  from  whom  all  contingencies  are  necessarily  excl 
and  whose  nature  must  necessarily  include  all  poi 

I>erfection8/*  is  handled  in  the  way  of  propositions,  ai 
inked  together,  that  no  part  of  it  can  be  transcribed 
out  the  whole.  The  propositions  amount  to  the  numl 
twenty-eight,  and  they  speak  both  for  the  author  an 
themselves.  The  reader  will  find  his  advantages  in  per 
them  a  second  time. 

In  Chapter  VII.  we  think  the  argument  d  pric 
handled  as  delicately,  dexterously,  and  effectually  as 
we  have  seen,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  ratiocinj 
The  thoughts  are  profound,  the  conclusions  new,  tl 
ferences  just,  laconic,  and  pointed.  He  who  reads  it 
understanding  will  find  in  it  a  glow  of  expression,  a  vi 
of  sentiment,  and  a  dignity  of  thought,  not  to  be 
passed  in  any  production  of  a  similar  kmd.  The  next 
ter  concludes  the  first  part  of  the  work.  In  this  we 
the  unity  of  the  Deity  is  supported,  defended,  and  pi 
by  arguments  the  most  undeniable  and  cogent.     Tii 

f>ortant  doctrine  of  revelation  is  proved  indeed  froi 
ight  of  nature  in  a  way  superior  to  common  capa< 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  perspicuous,  simple,  an< 
gant.  We  know  not  how  to  give  the  preference  to  s 
tke  last  three  sections,  which  are  equally  excellent,  th 
if  our  limits  permitted,  we  would  quote  the  last  as  d 
this  part  of  the  work  with  the  finishing  strokes  of  ar 
writer. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  our  author*! 
formance,  in  which  he  adopts  tne  argument  d  post 
though  we  think  that  it  would  have  been  more  philosoi 
to  have  placed  that  argument  first.  In  this  we  diflTei 
Mr.  Drew.  But  it  is  a  difference  only  of  arrangemen 
of  sentiment ;  for  we  think  that  the  subject  is  handle 
manner  worthy  of  his  talents,  and  deservedly  high  n 
tion,  as  a  metaphysical  writer.   In  the  second  section  < 
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chapter,  which  is  the  ninth  of  the  book,  the  author  infers 
the  temporary  existence  and  limitation  of  matter,  from  the 
idea  of  motion.  The  conclusion  is  short  and  convincing : 
"  But,  when  I  reflect  on  the  possibility  of  motion, — con- 
template the  space  which  is  around  me,  that  it  is  partially 
destitute  of  solid  matter, — ^and  survey  the  motion  which  • 
actually  exists,  I  am  sensibly  convinced,  that  matter  is  not 
infinite  in  its  extent;  and,  therefore,  I  conclude,  that  it 
cannot  be  eternal.''  Thjis  argument  is  plain,  simple,  easy 
to  be  comprehended,  and  yet  quite  conclusive.  The  rest 
of  this  chapter  is  equally  perspicuous  and  pertinent,  and  on 
a  level  with  common  capacities. 

In  Chapter  X.  the  subject  is  followed  out  with  a  steady 
eye  upon  the  conclusion,  and  the  idea  introduced  by  the 
'dropping  of  a  pebble,  keeps  up  the  thread  of  the  argument 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  a  pleasing  and  agi*eeable  man- 
ner. We  believe,  however,  that  the  arguments  which  run 
through  the  whole  of  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  have 
been,  and  are  still,  controverted  by  several  philosophers 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  our  own  island,  who  boldly 
assert,  that  motion  is  essential  to  matter.  Our  author 
obviates  the  reasoning  of  these  philosophers  in  the  second 
section,  and  pursues  his  argument  in  his  usual  masterly 
manner  to  the  end  of  this  chapter.  We  give  the  few  fol- 
lowing sentences  as  a  specimen : 

<*  Since,  therefore,  primitive  motion  can  neither  exist  abstracted- 
ly, nor  be  essential  to  matter,  nor  have  arisen  either  from  matter  or 
from  any  modification  of  it,  nor  be  eternal,  nor  have  been  propa^ 
gated  through  an  infinite  series,  nor  have  imparted  existence  to 
Uself ;  motion  demands  some  active — ^some  powerful — some  inde- 
pendent— some  eternal  cause;  and,  like  matter,-— of  which  it  is  an 
affection, — it  directs  our  views  to  some  Beings  who  is  infinitely 
superior  to  all  those  subordinate  agents  with  which  we  are  con- 
versant. Now,  as  this  mighty  Agent  or  Being,  who  is  the  cause 
of  motion,  is  also  the  Creator  of  matter,  it  is  demonstrable,  that  he 
must  be  immaterial;  for,  if  matter  were  created  by  a  material  being, 
matter  must  have  existed  before  it  was  created, — which  is  an  evident 
absurdity.  Matter  is,  certainly,  a  substance;  and  the  creation  of 
a  substance  is,  unauestionably,  an  action.  Primitive  action  im- 
plies existence ;  ana  this  existence  necessarily  presupposes  a  sub- 
stance. Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  capable  of  creating  matter, 
and  of  givirfg  birth  to  original  motion,  but  an  immaterial  substaitee. 
Hence,  then,  it  finally  follows,  that  the  Being,  who  created  tnat- 
ter,  and  gave  primitive  birth  to  motion^  must  be  an  tmrnateritd 
tubstance,  tluit  is  active,  powerfui,  independent,  necessarily  existent^ 
andeternair  [pp.  271,  272.] 
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^  Fh>m  thB  ietrgtitaehts  founded  oh  ^im^te  txl&tt^r  ^tn 
i  tioTk,  but  atithoV  turhis  io  atiiiiiai  phenomena^  in  ord 

1  denix>hstrate  the  texistehce  of  somfe  feeing,  who  must  p*( 

*  t^sdom^  a)3  ^ell  ad  bower.    The  reasoning  oil 'this 

takes  ixp  the  whote  of  Chapter  XI.    Ftom  reasotLin|  t 
aniitial  constitution,  economy,  and  functions,  we  are  hi 
!  ■  I  to  the  following  concliisiott : 

^  That  these  Tartons  phenomena,  of  whicli  I  have  jtnt 
fecdy  «ketched  the  outline^  axe  in  aetual  existeUKse,  it  ^U 
rain  to  deny,  as  k  will  be  useless  to  prove.  The  facts  sU 
the  evidence  of  their  own  existence ;  and  no  argument  wl 
qem  increase  their  certainty,  or  render  them  more  eonsp 
Since,  then,  these  astonishing  realities  are  in  existence,  mu 
^  not  necessarily  have  some  cause  ?     If  neither  matter,  nor.  i 

I  considered  in  itself,  can  he  etema),  or  exist  without  some  in 

•  i  dent  cause,  it  must  be  a  species  of  madness  to  assert,  thai 

,, '  Sin^l^  modifications  of  both — admitting  that  an  animal  t 

1,1  i  noraing  more — can  exist  Without  one.    To  assert,  that  one 

has  produced  another  ad  ififinitwA^  is  rather  to  increase  the  di 

liAm  to tetnote  it.   The  isame  reasdhings,  which  havebeen  empl 

the  preceding  chalpter,  to  prove,  Aat  the  propagation  of  ; 

f  i|  Irithocrt  a  @rSt  cause  or  tnover,  Will  tisrminate  in  absurditJ 

aippiy,  in  ikie  present  <ease,  with  e^uid  force.  No  ^tiitna 
have  beaesi  f^odueed,  >f94thoQt  II  primary  prc^ucer.  {f  then 
first  cause,  there  can  be  no  second  cause^ — ^no  third, — no  fc 
and,  in  short,  no  successive  cause  whatever;  and,  consec 
no  effect.  The  same  reasdtaing^,  Which  will  preclude  a  firs 
will  preclude  all  Successive  ones,  atid  finally  lead  to  a  con 
tvhich  is  ftdsified  by  fact.  No  diiiu,  that  is  formed  of  bu< 
finks,  can  hkvfe  a  uectessar^  e*istencte;  because,  as  eVfefy 
contihgent,  the  >^ole — ^whic^  is  ^e  same  with  all  its  partj 
be  coiktingent  also;  and,  fcbnsfequently,  the  whole  cannot 
be  etetnal."  [pp.  277-^279.] 

T\>  ascend  t?o  the  ftrsK^ause  of  animal  mt)tit)ii,  >li4iic 
|yOs^esB  undterired  powfer  and  iviftdom,  is  the  grfeat  <e 
eur  author  in  the  fourth  ahd  fiflh  sections  ot  this  t 
and  N^  think  the  subject  is  unfolded  in  a  veky  cl< 
perspicuous  manner,  lior  do  we  doubt,  but  that  the 
will  oe  mucli  pleased  with  this  portion  of  the  work 
we  particularly  rl^commend  to  nis  perusal. 

In  Chapter  Xll.  the  author  ^werfully  urges  tl 
direct^  conclusive^  and  convibcaiie  afguiotent  cL  p^ 
for  the  establisihment  ,of  his  grand  position.  The 
miRd  being  the  greatest  of  all  effects  exhibited  to 
vestigation,  naturally  leads  to  the  gVeat  fir^t  t^ause  ' 
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t{«c&^,  pBJMtiAtLAf  as  the  wmtcfb  of  ttiot^l  perfect 
tion^  We  think  we  j[»erceit^,  that  the  Wthot,  in  parfiuit  of 
thilb  poH  of  his  Biibje<5t,  has  difibred  reiy  materially,  either 
by  acbideftt  or  design,  from  the  ablest  metAphysieians  and 
mond  ph^odophers  of  the  present  day.  This  is  vfety  per^ 
^t^tibte  in  the  second  bection  of  flie  present  chapter. 
Modem  Wfiteti  tlpon  the  mind  would  tm  the  operations 
iBdeiitianed  by  the  HuthO)^  in  this  section^  *  feelings  of  rela* 
tim,^  O*  '  mttv^  fow^r^!  or  •  ftoMotdng!  implying  both  inteU 
l^ethid  hnd  lactiye  powers.  Mr.  Drew,  howerer,  dis- 
titi^inhM  bi  defines  thfe  hnifisin  mind  *by  the  powers  of 

wSeM^Hdlng  aiid  u^tY/s'  We  know  this  is  an  ancient  dirision 
apptied  io  the  niind,  but  We  fear  it  is  defectire.  It  is  so,  at 
least,  in  the  VieW  of  the  latest  Writers  on  the  subject,  and 
tome  6f  them  are  men  whose  opinions  are  well  wordiy  of 
attiBiltioii*  But  the  mode  of  division  appeam  to  be  a  matter 
of  iildifibren<^e  to  the  self-cultivated  intellect  of  our  acute 
authdr^  who  follows  his  subject  with  a  steady  pursuit,  never 
losing  sight  of  the  mfedn  pomt,  nnlil  he  draws  his  very  satis^ 
fiustory  and  convincing  conclusion  in  Section  YII.  in  the 
following:  striking  language : 

<<  We  know^  that  the  sabstBDoe  of  laatter  is  not  necessarily 
exitleatt  and,  Iherefore,  it  must  have  keid  a  b^giaaing  aad  a  cause* 
This  cause  must  be  a  sabstanoe;  because  nothing  besides  could 
have  created  a  substance*  This  Caussy  or  Being,  must  be  immate- 
rial ;  because,  if  the  cause  of  matter  weie  not  so,  matter  must  have 
eidsted  antecedently  to  its  own  existence.  To  create  a  substance  is 
an  action;  this  Bemg  must,  therefore,  possess  energy.  Much 
design  and  arra&gement  are  visible  in  brute  animals,  and  in  men ; 
hi  die  Structure  of  their  bodies,  and  in  their  bodily  organd,  as  well 
as  m  ^ir  adaptations  to  the  various  stations  which  they  hold  in 
hfe ;  ttis  B^ing  must,  therefore,  be  wise.  The  cause  of  human  in->^ 
tsQig^ce  must  be  mtelligent ;  because  no  effect  can  be  more  excel- 
lent than  its  cause.  Human  intelligence  must  inhere  in  an  immate-^ 
riri  substaioe  \  asd  an  innaterial  intelligent  substance  is  a  spirit. 
The  eanse  of  this  substance  must^  ^erefore,  be  a  spiritual  substance. 
This  primitive^  immateiial,  energetic^  wise,  powerfol,  intelligent, 
spiritual  substduce^  who  is  the  priiaary  cause  of  every  thing  diat 
has  a  cause)  must  himself  be  wi&eut  a  oauae ;  and,  therefc^  he 
must  be  independent  and  eternal.  This  great  and  glerious  fountain 
ofbeing  is  Gon.*'  [pp.  304, 305.3 

Clhapter  Xllf .  Consists,  we  believe,  of  what  the  author 
calh  ffdted  arguments :  the  first  section  grasps  the  whole  in 
one  great  ou'tlme  view.  The  laws  of  gravitation,  which  regu- 
htit  the  motions,  do  most  certainly  proclaim  the  power,  and  the 
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goodness  of  their  author.  This  grand  argument  prores 
the  being  and  the  unity  of  the  great  first  cause.  The  i 
ments  advanced  in  the  second  and  third  sections^  she 
that  the  phsenomena  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  i 
aqueous  parts  of  the  globe,  prove  that  the  cause  of  all 
telligent,  wise,  and  good,  must  be  consi^dered  as  rui 
into  those  of  the  first,  and  thus  forming  a  great  and 
sistent  whole.  The  reasoning  adopted  in  the  fourth  set 
to  prove  the  same  great  truth,  from  the  natural,  intelle* 
and  moral  powers  of  man,  is  of  a  kind  different  from 
in  the  foregoing,  though  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
had  the  author  brought  forward  the  law  which  regi 
the  action  of  moral  beings  in  the  same  manner  in  whi 
does  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  chapter  would  have 
more  complete ;  for  the  arguments  founded  upon  the 
law,  taking  it  in  the  abstract,  are  at  least  equally  cpnc! 
with  those  of  gravitation,  to  prove  the  being  and  perfei 
of  God.  Should  another  edition  of  the  work  appes 
hope  Mr.  Drew  will  turn  his  attention  to  this  hint. 

The  arguments  of  the  next  chapter  may  also  be  < 
dered  as  mixed.     Indeed  thejr  appear  to  partake  more 
i  priori,  than  of  the  d  posteriori  reasoning.     The  auth 
titles  it  a  ^  Summary  of  the  arguments  urged  in  the  pi 
ing  chapters,  tending  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  tn< 
cause  or  all  finite  beings  and  excellencies.'    This  tith 
account  for  the  mixed  mode  of  argument  adopted,   a 
most  likely  that  the  author  had,  in  framing  it,  his  eye 
the  preceding  chapters  of  the  work.    There  is  somi 
very  pleasing  in  the  way  in  which  he  handles  this  p 
his  task,  forming,  as  he  does,  achain  of  various  links,  an 
ning  them  into  one  another  with  great  dexterity.     Th. 
terms  of  the  contents  are  almost  sufficient  to  conv^ 
author's  meaning,  they  are  so  natural,   easy,    and 
tively  evident. 

In  Chapter  XV.  our  author  appears  to  be  at  home 
reasoning  throughout.  The  examples,  which  he  addu 
illustration  of  his  argument,  are  powerful  and  coniri 
but  not  so  level  to  th^  capacity  of  general  readers,  as 
which  might  have  been  referred  to.  The  examples  i 
tions  I.  and  II.  proving,  that  there  is  a  radical  disti 
in  natural  and  intellectual  things,  would  have  been  e 
intelligible  or  even  more  so,  had  he  said,  that  tk 
has  a  nature  different  from  the  ash,  though  they  botl: 
in  the  same  forest;  the  apple-tree  has  a  nature  di 
from   the  pear-tree,  though  they  both  grow  in   the 
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ganlen  ;  that  gnuns  of  wheat  have  a  nature  different  from 
pains  of  barley,  thoagh  they  both  grow  in  the  same  field. 
^e  position  nught  have  been  farther  illostrated,  by  exam* 
pies  drawn  from  the  bmte  creation:  the  ox  has  a  natore  dis- 
tinct from  the  horse ;  the  ass  a  natore  different  from  the 
sheep;  and  so  of  the  whole  distinct  tribes  of  animal  nature. 
In  each  and  all  of  these,  the  mind  perceires  radical  distinct 
tions,  which  can  be  attribated  to  nothing,  but  the  great  first 
canse.  Intellectual  distinctions  are  more  numerous  and 
evident  in  the  regions  of  mathematics,  seometry,  algebra, 
and  metaphysics,  than  elsewhere.  But  the  distinctions  ad- 
duced in  Section  III.  on  distinctions  in  moral  things,  are 
more  evident  and  clear  than  the  others,  because  we  act  upon 
them  every  day,  and  often  msny  times  a  day.  'Truth  and 
fidsehood,  right  and  wron^,  gratitude  and  ingratitude,  are 
among  the  fundamental  pnnciples  of  morals,  and  understood 
by  all  men.  The  truths  treated  of  in  Section  IV.  are  those, 
which  metaphysicians  call  intuitive,  and  require  only  to  be 
proposed,  to  oe  understood  by  men  in  general.  But  our 
antnor  has  handled  them  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
likely  to  prove  very  satisfactory  to  others. 

In  Chapter  V.  Mr.  Drew  treats  of  the  necessary  existence 
of  the  Divine  Being ;  in  this  he  is  right ;  indeed  there  is  no 
necessity,  absolutely  as  such,  but  timt  of  the  Divine  exist- 
ence. That  the  Divine  Being  exists  necessarily,  is  an  ar- 
goment  d  prforf ,  with  all  philosophers  who  have  treated  of 
the  existence  of  that  Almighty  Being.  All  other  necessity 
besides  the  Divine  existence,  is  only  hypothetical:  had 
the  disputants  in  the  controversy  of  liberty  and  necessibr 
adverted  to  this,  their  warfare  would  have  immediately  enc[- 
ed.  We  must  observe,  that  our  author  appears,  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  section,  to  have  taken  for  granted,  that  the 
existence  of  the  Divine  Being  is  a  self-evident  truth.  If  we 
understand  him  fairly  on  this  plan,  we  think  it  contains 
the  first  slip  in  his  reasoning  found  in  the  work.  The  sixth 
and  seventh  sections  of  this  chapter  are  handled  with  Mr. 
Drew's  usual  skill  and  address.  We  see  him  in  every 
sentence,  supporting  the  same  tone  of  simple  eloquence,  and 
style  of  convmcing  argumentation.  The  eighth  section  con- 
eludes  the  subject  of  mis  chapter  with  a  very  fine  effect :  we 
shall  present  our  readers  with  the  last  paragraph : 

"  But  when,  fiwm  knowledge  and  wisdom,  which  are  partial  and 
contingent,  we  lift  our  thoughts  to  the  uncreated  and  eternal  God, 
we  find  him  possessed  of  numerous  perfections,  to ^he  extent  of 
which  no  bounds  can  beset;  be^atwe  they  embrace  ail  realities. 
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laid  ftlt  poMibSitieft.  AittoAj^  €he«e  naturiA  ]^ettioi»y  it  Im 
ai^^iied,*  tliat  tfe  muititieludB  his  totelligcnoe  and  imdonnw 
siiMe  this  intelligeiice  and  tfats  wiidoni  mint  be  eonuienisiura: 
kls  existence, — most  be  etery  where^  because  his  existence  ii 
where,^ — and  be  essential  to  his  naiturei  because  these  perf 
CMild  no  more  hd(ve  been  derived  from  any  prior  source,  tha 
can  be  continent;  it  follows, that  his  inteUigence  and  wisdoi 
be  universal.  And,  consequently,  from  that  nature,  to  whic 
versal  intelligence  and  absolutely  perfect  wisdom  are  es^ent 
ignorance  and  folly,  with  all  their  effects  and  consequence! 
Necessarily  be  excluded.^  [pp.  17.  18.] 

Chapter  XVI.  brings  the  efforts  of  the  author  in  ti 
cond  part  of  his  wotk  to  a  close.  In  entering  upon  a  i 
of  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  we  would  question,  w 
a  view  of  human  redemption  be  altogether  in  charactc 
the  scope  and  design  of  this  part  of  the  work ;  wliel 
does  not  relate  more  to  revelation  than  the  light  of  i 
which  is  the  immediate  subject  of  the  essay,  both 
and  after  this  chapter,  to  the  end  of  the  third  part  ?  *" 
not  propose  our  query  in  the  way  of  critical  censnr 
submit  to  our  author  and  our  readers  the  dilemnta.  \ 
mit,  nay,  more,  we  delight  in  the  important  tmths  < 
chapter,  and  in  the  way  they  are  handled;  but  st 
doubts  upon  the  propriety  of  their  introduction  in  tb 

,  ijll  of  the  work  remain  unaltered. 

Section  I.  of  this  chapter  argues  that  '  Qod,  post 
infinite  wisdom,  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  its  itature 
nature  of  the  Divine  wisdom  must  be  inherent  in  the 
nature  itself;'  but,  sureljr  it  would  hare  been  more 
to  have  represented  the  Divine  nature  as  directing  the 
wisdom,  tnan  the  Divine  wisdom  as  directing  the 
nature;  for  we  believe,  that  it  is  the  absolute  reetii 
the  Divine  nature  that  directs  the  operations  of  ea 
of  all  the  Divine  perfections  and  attributes.  In  the 
ing  section,  the  author  seems  indeed  to  agree  with  ua 
view  of  the  subject,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  difficulti* 
finite  capacity;  whilst  we,  as  pefectly  agree  with  tl 
of  the  proposition  in  Section  III.  that  God  freely  wili^ 
ever  he  has  done;  and  what  he  has  doncg  mmt,  on  tke  « 

,J.  j  the  best,  both  in  the  time  and  fnmrmer.    The  arguments 

>|!  I  section  defy  contradiction. 

j  f"  The  subject  of  Section  IV.  daims  equal  approbatif 

Jl  i  Divine  nature  beuig  ah«alute  in  perfection  and  ig/mvi. 


*  See  eluip.  vii. 
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miBt  be  the  fltaHdnd  of  all  the  Divine  words  and  woiks, 
the  ataadard  of  all  moral  perSBctions,  axid  of  all  the  Divine 
procedure  with  moral  agents.  And  while  this  blessed  natmre  is 
jast,  it  is  also  benevolent^  hence  theeqaity  and  sovereignty 
of  the  Divine  moral  govemipent,  in  allproceedinffs,  bom  i^ 
providence  and  redemption.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections, 
our  author  exhibits  the  equity  and  the  soverignty  of  God 
in  plain  and  evident  demonstration.  That  the  scheme  of 
redemption  was,  and  is,  the  best  that  could  be  devise4  ^tnd 
adopted,  even  by  God  himself,  is  certainly  a  true  and  almost 
a  self-evident  proposition.  The  reasoning  in  these  sectioiuji 
is  both  conclusive  to  the  logician,  and  comfortable  to  t^e 
Christian:  We  shall  say  nothing  more  on  this  chapter,  or 
on  this  part  of  the  subject;  but  recommend  our  readers  to  a 
patient  and  an  impartial  perusal  of  the  whole,  in  which,  we 
donbt  not,  but  he  will  think  witt  us,  that  his  time  has 
been  well  spent. 

In  perusing  the  third  part  of  this  work,  we  find  the  subject 
becomes  more  subtle,  intricate,  and  abstruse,  than  in  those 
which  precede.     Here,  however,  we  pre-eminently  trace  the 
skilfiil  nand  of  the  author,  conducting  us  through  labyrinths 
and  windings,  both  devious  and  difficult.    The  omniscience^ 
omnipotence,  and  omnipresence  of  God,  and  the  absolute 
dependence  of  every  creature,  are  the  topics  of  Chapter  XVII. 
The  dependence  of  every  created  bemg,  from  the  least  to 
the  greatest,  upon  that  cause  which  bror^ht  it  into  being, 
is  a  truth  self-evident  as  it  is  important.    And  thus  eve^ 
object  which  we  perceive,  when  properly  contemplated, 
brings  God  immediately  to  the  view  of  the  mind,  in  ihese 
three  attributes  of  omniscience,  omnipotence,  and  oninipre- 
sence :— what  an  instructive  lesson  then,  does  every  object  in 
creation  teach  us?     In  this  chapter,  these  views  are  ampli* 
fied  and  varied,  with  a  degree  of  penetration  and  accuracy 
that  is  both  pleasing  and  edifying.    The  author  sets  before 
us,  the  immediate  superintendence  of  God,  sustaining  every 
thing  he  h^  made;  and  the  omniscience  of  God  knowing 
every  volition  of  free  agents  with  perfect  certainty.     In  this 
view,  matter  and  mind  ?ippear  to  be  alike  the  objects  of 
that  providence  which  presides  over  all.    Matter  and  mind, 
in  their  simple  existence,  and  in  their  laws  and  operations, 
are  alike  subject  to  the  upholding,  and  governing  provi- 
dence of  God. — How  amazing  the  thought!    We  present 
our  readers  with  the  last  paragraph  of  Section  VIII.  as  a 
moral  lesson,  which  it  is  of  importance  that  they,  and  we, 
should  learn  thoroughly : 
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\  **  On  examining  the  world  in  which  we  live,  we  cannot  bi 


elude,  that,  among  the  creatures  by  which  it  is  inhabited 
holds  the  highest  rank :  and,  therefore,  if  any  one  of  those 
can  be  an  object  of  providence,  man  presents  the  fairest 
But,  if  man  be  under  the  control  and  government  of  provi 
those  of  his  concerns  must  be  so,  which  are,  to  him,  of  the  g 
moment;  and  nothing  can  be  thought  to  be  of  equal  impc 

i  with  his  moral  actions.     These  actions  lead  to  consequences. 

;;  eternity  only  can  unravel;   they  lay  the  foundation  of  his 

happiness  or  misery ;  and  reach  to  the  great  end  for  whic 
called  him  into  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that,  v 
events  which  are  important,  or  apparently  insignificant,  come 

ii  its  care,  man,  and  ail  his  moral  actions,  together  with  their 

and  consequences,  must  belong  to  the  providential  governc 
God."*  [pp.  78.] 

In  studying  providence,  we  discover  more  of  humar 
ranee,  than  in  any  other  subject,  except  redemption. 

The  reasoning  m  Chapters  XVIII.  and  XIX.  is  clear 
and  instructive,  managed  with  our  author's  usual  a< 
and  unfolding  the  subjects  in  a  very  pleasing  mannei 
think,  however,  that,  the  sentiments  contained  in  S^eci 
of  Chapter  XIX.  intitled,  "The  best  possible  system 
to  be  one,  that  will  admit  the  possibility  of  progress 
provement,"  might  be  so  twisted,  as  to  favour  infidi 
many  instances,  or  lead  to  the  doctrine  of  the  metemps'' 
of  the  universe,  and  the  transmigration  of  worlds  ; " 
-we  believe  these  are  far  from  our  author's  sentimentj 
entirely  agree  with  him  '  that  creation,  though  inclu^ 
possible  perfections,  must  have  fallen  infinitely  shor' 
finite  perfection ;'  and  would  entreat  the  infidels  of  t 
sent  day  to  peruse  the  seventh  section  of  this  chapter 
:j  they  do,  we  are  almost  confident,  it  will  prove  an  a 

to  uieir  free  thinking. 

The  subject  of  Chapter  XX.  is  very  important  and  i 
ing.     We  think,  however,  that,  the  author  would  hai 
trated  the  subject  with  more  perspicuity  and  succe 
he  taken  a  view  of  those  perfections  of  God,  whic 
!>  related  to  the  system  of  moral  government;   and 

rll  following  chapter  considered  that  man,  as  the  sn> 

ij ;  government.     As  they  stand,  however,  we  admire,  tli< 

iji  displayed  in  these  chapters;  and  only  make  these  suo-i 

|i!i  as  hints  to  the  author,  should  he  publish  a  second 

ijj  of  this  valuable  work. 

r  i  In  Chapter  XXI.  the  subject  becomes  still  more  ser- 

'  *  See  Clarke  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Reh'gion.    p.  < 
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interesting,  the  theory  of  moral  evil  is  momentous,  and  re- 

? aires  sudi  a  genius  as  that  of  Mr.  Drew,  to  do  it  justice. 
Ve  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  it  would  have  heen 
well,  if  a  definition  of  moral  evil  had  been  introduced  into 
this  chapter.  Without  the  possibility  of  moral  evil,  how 
should  we  account  for  a  moral  governor,  a  moral  system, 
and  moral  agents?  We  must  either  exclude  the  idea  of 
creation  and  providence  altogether,  or  admit  the  possibility 
of  moral  evil,  whether  that  evil  be  permitted  to  appear  and 
operate  in  the  creation,  or  not.  We  think,  also,  that  a  defi- 
nition of  liberty  would  have  cast  much  lig]|t  upon  this 
mysterious  and  intricate  subject ;  for  the  more  clearly  and 
more  precisely  terms  are  defined,  the  more  easily  are  the 
propositions  of  which  they  form  a  part,  understood. 

With  respect  to  some  of  the  sentiments  advanced  in  the 
fourth  section  of  this  chapter,  in  which  that  long  contested 
question,  "  Whether  God  could  have  prevented  the  abuse  of 
liberty,  without  destroying  human  freedom  ?"  is  discussed,  we 
hesitate ;  and  would  ask  our  author.  Whether  the  angels  who 
stood,  did  not  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  and  do  not  enjoy  it  still  ? 
Whether  our  Lord  did  not  exercise  perfect  liberty  in  every 
thought,  word,  and  deed?  Whether  believers  do  not  enjoy 
perfect  liberty  in  embracing  the  gospel,  and  in  their  moral 
conduct  afterwards  ?  Whether  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  in  heaven,  do  not  enjoy  and  exercise  perfect  liberty? 
And  whether  God  could  not  have  preserved  our  first  parents  in 
their  happy  state,  in  the  full  and  perfect  exercise  of  their 
moral  liberty?    We  presume  the  affirpiative  of  all  these 

Suestions  is  true :  and  true  without  destroying  moral  free- 
om :  and,  farther,  with  due  reverence  for  the  hallowed 
ground  on  which  we  are  treading,  venture  an  opinion,  that  it 
was  possible  for  God  to  have  prevented  the  fall  of  man  even 
to  the  present  day,  and  yet  the  possibility  of  the  abuse  of 
liberty  might  still  have  remained.  We  aamit,  that  the  sen- 
timents in  the  sixth  section  of  this  chapter  militate  in  a 
considerable  degree  against  those  which  we  have  just 
advanced ;  but  we  think  they  do  not  overturn  our  positions. 
We  cordially  approve  the  following  sentence  :  '  Moral  evil, 
and  all  its  effects  and  consequences,  commence  in  moral  crea- 
tures ;  and  not  one  of  these  evils  can  be  traced  up  to  God  :' 
but  in  the  succeeding  part  of  this  chapter,  our  author  does 
not  appear  to  have  acquitted  himself  with  his  usual  discri- 
minating acuteness  of  argument.  He  does  not  advert  to  the 
distinction  between  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  moral 
evil,  and  theactual  existence  of  it;  though,  in  our  apprehen- 
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&ioi|,  t^ere  iaf^  v«ry  «l^r  di9tinption  l^et^e^^  U^ei^e  ti^o :  1 
fi^t  i^ypotliesU,  Uie  world  m^ght  have  existed  witboi 
victual  introduction  of  mor^l  evil,  till  the  present  dc^j 
^till  it  flight  possiblv  fiave  fallen,  or  was  still  li^)>le  i 
ipto  moral  evil.  On  t]^e  second,  moral  evil  really  has  ex 
and  does  exist  since  the  fall..  To  this  distinction  we  ^ 
direct  the  attention  of  the  author  of  this  essay,  ai 
flatter  ourselves  that  he  will  perceive  the  force  o 
objection. 

We  confess  ourselves  mi^ch  pleased,  with  the  nin|JbL  o1 
ppnsequi^nces,  which  would  follow^  if  moral  evil  had  bee 
dered  impqsf ible,''  though  we  have  not  room  to  quote  i 
as  fully  do  we  agree  with  our  author,  entire  seventh  sect 
this  cnap.^r,  in  a  firm  belief,  that,  it  is  not  possible  " 
questions  of  difficulty  to  be  solved,  or  for  all  objecti 
be  answered.*' — Mr.  Drew  seems  also  to  agree  pei 
with  the  sentiments  which  we  have  elsewhere  advaxx< 
the  subject  of  the  eighth  section,  in  which  he  short 
successfully  maintains,  that,  ''it  was  perfectly  coixi 
with  the  divine  justice  and  holiness,  to  permit  the 
bility  of  moral  evil." 

The  subject  of  Chapter  XXII.  is  momentous  and  ii 
ant  in  every  point  in  which  it  can  be  viewed.  It  be: 
its  title  the  following  sentence:  ''As  the  permissi 
moral  evil,  in  the  creature,  does  not  militate  against  tl 
fections  of  God;  so  none  of  those  effects  and  copseqvi 
which  fldw  from  this  permission,  will  impeach  the 
purity."  We  think,  however,  that  the  author  derives 
assistance  from  revelation,  than  the  stage  of  the  arc 
fiilly  warrants.  Had  he  consulted  Gisborne's  natura 
^gy>  ^^  ^6  convinced  that  he  would  have  argued  tl 
iect  differently;  though  we  must  at  the  same  time  sa 
Mr.  Drew  has  defended  the  ground  he  has  taken  wii 
great  ability;  and,  whilst  we  suspect  that  the  ab 
liberty  is  rather  the  act  or  operation  of  some  princip] 
which  moral  evil  springs,  than  moral  evil  itself;  yet^  v 
add,  that  we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  sentuuen 
tained  in  Section  III.  of  this  chapter. 

The  views  of  the  original  threatening,  and  the  infli< 
the  consequent  deluge,  are  admirable ;  and  claim  tli< 
cular  attention  of  every  reader,  though  we  peroej 
oversight  running  through  this  and  the  following  < 
particularly ;  namely,  that  to  prevent  Uie  abuse  of 
IS  to  destroy  it.  The  reader  wul  apprehend  our  nxeaq 
attending  to  the  following  quotation : — "  From  tHe 
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similar  considerations,  it  appears,  that  the  adual  abaae  of 
liber^  conld  not  be  prevented,  while  the  possUnHiy  of  Us 
beimg  abtaed  remained ;  and  that  the  possibility  of  its  wnse 
c0im9  nai  be  separaied  from  liberty  itself.  And,  therefore,  as 
liberty — without  which,  no  virtuous  action  can  exist — must 
be  destroyed,  or  the  possible  abuse  of  it  tolerated,  it  is  not 
to  be  suTOosed,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  would  admit  the 
greater  eyil,  in  order  to  prevent  the  less/'  [vol.  II.  p.  147.] 

Now,  we  would  just  ask,  whether  God  cannot  over-nde 
liberty  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  its  abuse*  injperfect  con- 
sistency  with  its  full  and  perfect  exercise  ?  We  think  he 
does  so  in  the  conversion  of  every  man,  who  is  a  partaker  of 
his  aaving  srace;  and  we  think,  he  does  so  again  in  every 
mod  act  wnich  this  man  performs;  and,  that  he  will  do  so 
m  aD  the  services  of  the  glorified  state  of  the  same  man 
throng  all  future  eternity. 

We  agree  perfectly  with  our  author  in  his  sentiments 
concerning  the  present  and  future  state  of  the  brute  creation; 
though  many  of  our  pious  forefathers  supposed,  that  the 
brutes  would  be  raised  at  the  great  day,  to  receive  a  com- 
pensation for  their  sufierings  in  connection  with  man;  yet, 
we  think,  the  sentiment  is  childish  and  without  proof.  Ap- 
pose all  the  animals,  that  have  been,  are,  and  shall  be  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  raised  at  the  great  day,  there  would  not 
be  room  enough  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  for  each 
to  stand  upon !  How  absurd  then  the  idea  of  their  resur- 
rection ?  On  this  subjet,  note  B  in  the  appendix  deserves 
notice. 

We  now  take  leave  of  the  intricate  subjects  of  moral  evil, 
and  liberty,  and  proceed  to  the  sublime  views  of  God's  moral 
government,  as  treated  in  the  twenty-third  chapter.  The 
advantages  arising  to  tho8^  advanced  in  years,  from  the 
helplessness  of  innincy,  is  a  subject  worthy  the  pen  of  an- 
gels. Such  are  the  attractions  which  God  has  communi- 
cated to  helpless  infancy,  that  no  human  being  is  capable  of 
resisting  them  altogether.  Even  the  very  young  of  animals 
have  preposessions,  whilst  the  agreeable  emotions  which  arise 
in  the  human  heart,  upon  the  discharge  of  acts  of  benevo- 
lence towards  infancy,  more  than  compensate  any  incon- 
veniency  which  mav  arise  in  discharging  them :  muclx  of 
the  goodness  of  God  appears  here.  The  advantages,  arising 
from  diseases  and  bodily  pains,  when  viewed  as  coming 
from  the  band  of  the  righteous  moral  governor^  are  many: 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  which  may  be  perceived 
in  sudi  dispensations,  are  clear  and  evident.  We  think,  that  in 
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Eeacher^  as  w«ll  as  an  author.     We  shall  fKresent'  < 
w%  with  the  last  puagrsfifa;  aa  a  moral  le8son>  whic 
to  be  flrequently  )>eruaed : 

'^  On  connectiag  pleasure  and  pain  with  moral  sulDJects,  1 
be  little  doubt,  that,  in  the  primitive  state'  of  man,  virtue  s 
sure  were  as  inseparable,  ^s  vice,  in  its  effects  and  cotise 
ill  nt>#  iiireparable  from  ^ain.    Btit,  since  sin  has  polluted 
t^tre,  and  depraved  our  nioral  feeling,  these  connections  a 
be  broken.  '  Yibe  and  pleasure  seem  to  have  fdrihed  an  x 
and,  bjr  their  deeeitfudness,  they  woidd  fain  persuade  uii,  1 
is  necessarily  associated  with  virtue.    A  review  of  oiiiir 
fessations,  when  taken  in  connection  with  tiseir  isspectiv 
and  coasequenceB,  will,  however,  cUspel  the  ehaitn.     Foi 
as  we  are  aoquainted  with  the  moral  causes  of  pain,  we 
them  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  virtue;  and^  cdbsc 
jjain^  by  the  m^ner  of  its  operation,  becomes  rather  a  pre 
righteousness,  tnan  any  just  occasion  of  con^lsunt  agaii 
A  practical  attention;  therefore,  to  those  lessons  which  it 
altnough  it  cannot  wholly  exempt  us  from  sufiering,-"— beci 
bodied  are  subject  to  dissolution,  of  which  this  is  but  the 
ger> — ^will  teach  t^s  to  avoid  moral  evil,  while  here,  that 
escape  the  miseries  which  It  ensures  in  eternity.    Now,  tl 
be  good  for  us,  which  has  any  tendency  to  prohiote  our  fi 
pineSs,  whether,  in  itself,  itbepleasii^  or  disagreeld^k^; 
psin  has  this  tendency,  it  must  be  of  this  description.     1 
Itonefoie,  learn,  that  many  things,  whkh  are  excee^iagly 
aaotf  may  be  highly  advanta^oin;  and  that  it  ia  in  the 
disagreeable,  that  their  advantage  hes."  [pp.  201.] 

tn  Section  VI.  the  author  has  handled  the  disadv 
of  ptoSperity,  and  the  advantages  of  adversity  wit 
ieffect.  The  viety  first  paragraph  is  a  sermon,  short,  \ 
{>6weirful;.and  we  cannot  refrain  from  again  justify 
praise  by  a  brief  quotation. 

**  We  know,  that  temporal  prosperity  is  so  far  an  objecl 
yersal  desire,  that  it  is  frequently  made  the  criterion  of 
ipfosperity,  operating  upon  an  undepraved  heart,  or  upon 
;is  renewed  by  divine  grace,  naturally  excites  gratitude  tow 
.^ther,  and  leads  to  homage  and  aaoration.    But  that  xu 
be  i^omnt  of  human  nature,  who  does  not  know,  that  wl 
firanhr  prevails,  and  even  where  Divine  grace  has  not  ob 
ttKtmt^  ascendancy  over  all  the  appetites  aiid  passions, 
lity  nas  a  nati;iral  tendency  to  prodace  an  o()posite  efieet. 
may  have  dam  its  thuMstinds ;  bat  ridies  has  sfda  tfs  mta  ( 
MioaUdt.    It  t^ds  to  foment  pride, — to  generate  ambitioto 
troduce  latary, — ^to  hide  sur  own  weaniess  from  om'sel 
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ekclte  sensual  dedh^s/as  well  ^s  tb  furnish  At  means  of  gratlfyitig 
tlietti,->-to  implant  covetousness  in  the  heart, — to  create  ati  undue 
iLttachtnent  to  this  world, — attd  to  introAoce  a  fatal  forgetAilfiets  of 
anotker.  All  meA  d«sit«  prosperity  and  wetdth ;  bvt,  alatl  how  few 
«re  aHe  tb  bear  themf  [p.  207.] 

The  examplea  ndtduced  in  the  remaining  p^rt  of  this  se<^» 
tion  are  fiul  of  admonition^  and  instructiona^-^whi^li  if 
attended  to  as  thejr  deserve,  will  prove  a  great  benefit  ttt 
matty.  The  remaining  sections,  wnieh  treat  of  nfttnral  efvil^ 
and  deiath,  are  amongst  the  very  btst  views  we  have  li^en, 
of  these  very  interesting,  if  hackneyed  subjects ;  fihoiigh 
they  %Tt  iH>  ctosely  reasoned,  that  any  quotsition  wonld  breHk 
Oie  chain ;  toti.  therefore,  as  wen  as  for  want  of  irootti,  ^6 
can  only  bespeak  the  reitder*s  serious  attention  to  them. 

Tlie  very  serious  tind  solemn  subject  t>f  Section  XI;  htti 
left  upon  our  minds  an  unwillin^ess  to  attempt  a  reviev^ 
of  it.  The  very  title  can  scarce  oe  read  without  ttembling  i 
'Eternal punishments  are  consistent  wiA  the  wisdom,  justr^, 
snd  gootmess  of  Gt>d.'  We  recommend  the  perusal  of  thitf 
section  to  the  Socinians  and  Universalists  of  the  present 
diiy ;  and  ^^aunot  but  think,  Ihat,  if  they  gave  it  a  fair  and 
vn.  impartial  perusal,  they  would  at  onoe  embrace  oar  'au«> 
Aor's  tenets  on  this  very  important  point. — ^We  beg  leave  i4 
ijnote  the  last  paragraph,  nhd  to  refer  to  the  note  C  for  tM 
benefit  of  the  Universalists  only, 

^*  We  have  already  ascertain^,  that  punishmento  imiAt  be  ad- 
ministered in  eternity.  Now,  if  we  conceive  them  te  have  limits, 
we  musty  according  to  our  present  ideas  of  measured  duration,  con- 
ceive time  to  exist  in  eternity.  And  we  cannot  conceive,  how  ihi9 
can  be  possible,  unless  time  survive  its  own  destruction ;  nor  can 
we  conceive,  how  time  can  survive  its  own  destruction,  without 
involving  a  contradiction.  But,  since  a  contradiction  canndt  b^ 
admitted,  it  seems  to  follow,  as  a  iiecessary  consequence,  hoth  out 
present  principles  of  lieaitomng,  that  the  punishments  of  eternity 
cannot  be  limited ;  and,  if  uniiBoited,  they  mtist  contimie  iot  ever. 
It,  therefore,  appears,  that  endless  misery  is  a  necessary  coase» 
quaiice  of  the  abuse  of  that  lA^rty,  which  wisdom  and  goodness 
bestowed*  And  we  can  eonoeive,  wiiheat  diffioirdty,  that  it  is  not 
less  consistent  with  these  Sacred  perfections  of  God,  io  inflict  <e|ety 
nal  punishment  on  the  wicked,  than  to  bestow  eternal  felicity  on 
the  righteous;  or,  than  it  was  to  create  moral  agents,  endued  witH 
the  tremcftdous  power  df  luond  choice.*  [p.  227.] 

We  have  now  aclvanped  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  Aie 
f^ument,  proving  a  divine  providence,  or  the  diviue  mofra} 
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gOTerament;  clearing  the  divine  character  from  all  ii 
ment,  from  the  wron^  elections  of  moral  stents,  a: 
the  consequences  which  follow  them.     This  is  wel 
I  \  and  nothing,  indeed,  can  be  plainer,  than,  that  the  stai 

moral  rectitude  must  necessarily  be  immutable.  W 
error,  or  moral  evil,  attachable  to  Ood,  there  could  be 
mbral  government,  nor  divine  rectitude,  nor  virtue 
universe. 

The  single  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  a  c 
what  is  the  operation  of  absolute  justice  towards  it, 
once  unveil  its  comparative  imperfection ;  and,  this 
uninfluenced  by  sovereign  interposition,  will  clearl 
that  indefectible  stability  in  goodness  is  peculiar  to 
cause ;  and,  that  evil,  of  whatever  kind,  is  peculiar  to 
ture.  As  evil  has  no  conceivable  existence  withou 
ject;  so,  where  there  was  no  antecedent  standard  of  pei 
there  could  be  no  evil.  That  infinite  perfection  shi 
liable  to  evil  of  any  kind,  involves  a  contradiction 
supposes,  that,  the  only  standard  and  measure  by  wh 
is  estimated  is  liable  to  become  evil  itself;  while  at  t! 
time,  without  that  standard,  for  any  thing  to  becoi 
would  be  absolutely  impossible :  thence,  it  irrefraga 
lows,  that  only  a  being  derived,  created,  or  deper 
being  comparatively  imperfect  and  defective,  as  coi 
with  one  infinitely  perfect,  on  whom  it  depends,  can 
be  evil.  Now,  this  is  true,  whether  we  consider  it  i 
ence  to  individuals,  societies,  or  the  world  at  large. 
Section  IV.  of  this  chapter  solves  some  diflB^cult 
very  considerable  ease  and  ability.  The  contrast 
bited  in  the  two  last  paragraphs,  between  the  misi 
of  the  righteous,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
executed,  and  deserve  particular  notice.  We  think  a 
Section  V.  on  the  necessity  of  good  and  evil  being  ' 
in  A  probationary  state,  contains  matter  full  of  edificat 
ought  to  be  perused  by  every  reader  with  reference 
■elL  The  contents  of  the  last  section,  assigning  ** 
why  all  rewards  and  punishments  are  not  instanta 
are  410  less  important  and  interesting.  We  shall  c< 
our  review  of  it  with  the  words  of  the  last  paragrapl 

''  In  thus  surveying  the  conduct  of  God  towards  his 
though  fallen  creatures,  we  behold  both  his  justice  and  hie 
his  justice  in  punishing  the  incorrigible,  and  his  mercy  in 
ing  the  penitent; — and  in  both  we  behold  his  goodnt 
therefore  follows,  that,  although  he  has  the  command  of 
jible  means,  uone,  to  which  be  pan  resort^  can  be  unjust ; 
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he  can  adopt  none  that  are  contrluy  to  his  own  perfections.  And, 
conseqaentfy,  all  the  ^spensadons  of  nature,  of  providence,  and  of 
grace^  mnat  perfectly  coincide  with  his  nature ;  although  we  have 
not  powers  sufficiently  acute  and  comprehensiTe,  to  trace  them  on 
all  occasions.**  [p.  256.] 

The  whole  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  author  in 
his  yiew  of  Providence  are  of  what  he  calls  the  mixed 
kind,  by  which  we  understand,  partly  taken  from  the  light 
of  nature,  and  partly  from  revelation ;  and  they  have  wis 
advantage,  that  they  shew  there  is  no  discordance,  or  dis« 
crepancy  between  them ;  encourage  the  study  of  both ;  and 
lead  the  Christian  to  his  God,  botn  by  creation,  providence, 
and  revelation. 

In  Part  the  Fourth  we  are  presented  with  proofs  of  the 
being,  perfections,  and  providence  of  God,  from  revelation. 
These  are  comprehended  in  Chapter  XXV.  The  subject  of 
this  chapter  consists  of  topics  so  general  and  universally 
admitteo,  among  all  denominations  of  Christians,  that  no- 
thing is  necessary  to  be  said,  but  to  recommend  the  perusal 
of  it ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  sa^,  that  no  part  ot  it  will 
be  called  in  question  by  any  Chnstian  reader ;  and  ven- 
ture to  add,  that  many  such  readers  will  find  their  faith  in 
God  much  comforted,  strengthened,  and  confirmed,  by  the 
perusal. 

Chapter  XXVI.  is  intitled  '  Propositions  founded  on  the 
preceding  chapters,  and  inferences  drawn  from  them,,  which 
are  most  necessary  for,  and  useful  to,  mankind.^  It  forms 
a  chain  of  forty-siz  propositions,  so  linked  together  that  they 
run  naturally  into  one  another,  and  hang  together  so  firmly. 


tinent;  and  correspond  in  every  respect  to  the  intention  of 
the  author.  We  confess  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so 
much  truth  comprehended  in  so  small  a  compass;  and  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  these  propositions  will  be  generally 
useful,  wnilst  we  hazard  the  nint,  that  if  the  reader  would 
commit  them  to  memory,  he  would  not  lose  his  labour ;  for 
upon  every  reflection,  any  one  of  them  would  afford  him 
much  pleasure  and  profit.  Upon  the  whole,  we  confidently 
reconunend  these  two  volumes  to  the  notice  of  the  public, 
and  congratulate  society  in  general  upon  receiving  such  a 
boon.  We  hope  the  work  will  be  admitted  into  the  divi- 
nity halls  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  a  class-book  for  young 
divines ;  and   confidently  add,   that  the  classes  of  moru 
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f^ilpsQpby  will  find  it  ta  t^r  ^Yimtace  to  ^fi»tQw 
tune  in  penwing  it.-^In  the  immi  wbile>  we  coaclui 
raview  by  saying,  that  if  die  readers  find  a»  much  eat< 
meiit^  and  we  hope  we  may  add,  edification,  in  the  p 
of  the  work,  as  we  have  done,  they  will  not  fi^iil  to  gi' 
i^^copd  readuig,  whiph  it  at  once  deserves  and  requirei 
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Baldwin,    pp.  366. 

^  Tq  tr^ce  the  history  c^nd  progress  of  the  hitman  inii 

r  hitherto  been  the  province  of  the  philosopher  and  the 

pbysipi^A^  who  have  defined,  cuid  subtilized,  t^Ad  i 
upq^  the  subject,  until  they  have  but  too  oftep  in 
^beppL^elves,  Wd  their  readers  in  a  labyrinth  of  inexti 
fiwfusio^,  If  it  has  been  thus  with  the  operations 
mi^d  i^i;^  ge^er^,  ^till  more  unfortunate  has  been  t]tie 
JppemeAt*  or  attempted  developement,  of  the  edect 
^^nt  4eYQtioBt  to  wterary  pursuits,  upon  the  dispo 
cbw^^tey*  aAd  feelings  of  the  devotee.  The  biograu 
ipp^ei^  of  gexuus  baye,  m  too  many  cases,  had  little  ox  n 
gf  hape^  or  of  fesirs,  of  joys  or  of  sorrows,  of  pursuit 
disappointments,  of  tone,  of  character,  or  feeling,  li 
pion,  wiik  tfhe  aubjects  of  tbeir  memoirs.  Tbev  na^ 
W  wb^M  W^  where  tbey  lived  and  died,  anj  hov 
^poltad,  and  what  they  v^ate.  They  h^ve  studiouBly 
together  all  the  storij^s  in  circulation^  of  their  ecQentr 
their  follies,  a^d  their  V'i<Kes ;  but  seldom  is  \t  tha,t^  the 
attempted  to  ^ce  these  tQ  their  source,  and  still  Ic 
au^nqy  that  the  attempt  has  been  crowned  wi^i  si 
yfe  admi^  that  genius  is  often  eccentric  '^  bi^t  it  is  r 
^^saa^y  90,  at  Teaat  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  whi 
(iyeii  pt  iia  possessoirs  have  frequently  display^< 
pai^y  instance?,  especially  amongst  the  lower  sjpe< 
'  y^i^  eleyated  c^ass, — ^borderers  on  mere  common  ta^n 
|ial?itan>tii  perhws,  of  a  land  debatable,  this  ecoemtr 
^^eraUy  affected  i  wbjlst  in  spirits  of  a  higher  mould, 
generally  induced  by  circumstances  oft^n  fortuitous,  i 
e^^^e^tiayy  connected  with  the  possession  of  exalted*  i 
o^  tj^eir  qevQtion  to  litei:ary  pursuits,  ^t  the  saixii 
^owi^vei^  we  mean  not  to.  contend  that  there  is  not; 
ly  a  sqmethjng  particular  in  the  train  of  thinkings  c 
ing^  gjid  of  aotmg,  habitual  to  men  of  genius,  wHi 
world  around  may  sqt  dow.n  for  eccentricities,  when 
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the  4^¥iati0a  from  tb^i  Iiimb  of  candnct  which  ougjbl  to  be. 
mursued  by  a  rational  bfiingt  i»  entirely  on  tlieir  own  side* 
Jlui  to  rend^  ibis  apparent,  die  prineijdes  on  whiok  men  of 
snpasiar  nundB  are  vont  to  act,  the  lutbits  in  which  they 
are  trained, — ^the  feelings  they  most  fondly  cherish, — ^tha 
ventioiia  to  which  they  are  exposed, — ^the  pleasures  they 
enjoy,  should  be  delineated  by  one  who  has  either  feH  and 
acted  as  he  describes,  or  at  least  been  most  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  scenes,  the  principles,  and  the  feelings 
which  mark  the  order  of  beings  whose  character  he  would 
pourtray.  Such  an  one  we  hoped  to  find  in  the  author  of 
the  worK  before  us,  and  to  a  certain  extent  our  hopes  have 
not  been  d&sappcinted.  He  is  evidently  a  man  of  geaias, 
thoHgh  not  ot  uie  highest  order;  yet  are  th^e  in  his  cconpo- 
sition  many  traces  of  the  common  features  of  the  family, 
i^  some  of  whose  difficulties  and  crosses,  had  he  not  told  us 
himself^  we  should  have  suiqpected  that  he  had  participated, 
we  hope  b^t  to  triumph  over  tiiem,  and  to  participate  in  its 
pieaBures,  with  as  litde^  of  alloy  as  fells  to  the  lot  qf  huqut^ 
ni^in  this,  perlit^,  the  most  senoitive  of  its  varieties. 

There  is  in  his  rexv  prelhee  a  stroi^  indication  of  his 
thinking  and  acting  for  himself,  in  lieu  of  foUowii^  in  the 
beaten  path  of  men  of  every-day  acquirements, — a  Qoneio«i»- 
ness  0/ his  own  stren^,  mingled  with  an  anxiety  for  the 
eatimatiOin  in  which  his  first  essay  may  be  held  i  which  we 
c^onceive  to  be  some  of  the  ehi^racteristics  of  genius* 

**  The  diffidence  of  te  anther  of  iSie  preBent  work,*'  he  there 
tells  ua,  ^  is  great,  liron  causes  which  are  only  ftilly  known  te 
KwMftMl  Hymm  into  the  wide  worid  while  yet  an  ialhnt,  to 
atngele  hanoambly  Arongh  his  ^ffiouhies,  unpoteeted,  cheerlem, 
andM>ne,  animated  by  a  remeoBbrance  only  et  the  past,  to  labour 
in  the  restoration  of  what  nusfevtane  had  early  deprived  him,  ha 
i^ppeared,  considering  the  bent  of  his  mind,  to  be  naturally  led  to 
regard  the  pobhc  as  his  patron.  He  had  been  made  to  feel 
the  severity  of  the  woiid  too  de^ly  to  await  with  eonfidraiee 
the  approaches  of  patronage  and  niendship;  and  he  Mt  there- 
fore animated  by  those  cheering  words  of  Qoldsmith,  that  ih» 
public  will  ever  be  found  to  be  the  best  patron  to  the  literary 
dMMctev.  The  good  whieh  the  author  has  drawn  ftom  his 
stadies^  as  it  has  been  his  only  happiness,  has  naturally  uispired 
him  with  a  fervid  ssal:  to  knowledge;  but  whether  his  mri 
for  the  good  of  others,  which  he  presumes  to  be  evinced  in  the 
present  pfoduction,  will  be  e^nally  successful,  can  akae  be  de* 
temunsd  by  generous  and  imjpartiai  criticism.  He  ean  only  «rir, 
in  eiBlenaation  of  his  literary  fenks,  that,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
reapect  due  to  a  British  pnUic,  he  has  rtgoreusly  contracted  his 
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work  within  the  narrowest  limits  necessary  for  his  literary 

and,  in  the  unassisted  progress  of  his  mind,  has  laboured  to  i 

his  book  as  useful  as  possible,  and,  perhaps,  with  too  little  r 

,  to  the  more  agreeable  modes  of  writing.    The  great  purpoi 

^:  his  work,  however,  to  afford  encouragement  to  the  youtknil 

to  pursue  the  most  honourable  career  of  ambiti<m — to  look 
rously  and  nobly  upon  the  world — to  render  its  studies  ai 
sufferings  instrumental  to  its  happiness,  he  feels  convinces 
ensure  him  the  support  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  p 
thropic  cause,  and  who  can  look  with  generosity  upon  the 
immature  offerings  of  an  unsupported  candidate."  [preface 
iii— v.] 

We  have  extracted  tliis  passage,  because,  to  our  a 
hension^  it  is  well  calculated  to  bespeak  the  favour  o 
public  on  behalf  of  an  author,  who  seems  to  be  acti 
oy  principles  and  by  motives  ver^  different  to  those  h\ 
generally  prevalent  with  the  writers  of  this  book-ni! 
generation.  How  he  has  executed  his  purpose,  we  wi 
aeavonr  to  inform  our  readers  as  briefly  as  we  can. 
hero  of  the  piece  is  the  second  of  three  sons  of  a  Gt 
merchant,  who  had  retired  from  business  upon  a  comt 
fortune,  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  vnut  a  very  ej 
opinion  of  those  who  had  risen  in  life  by  their  own 
and  application,  though  his  was  merit  and  applicatioi 
peculiar  sort,  or  rather  directed  into  a  peculiar  cbt 
The  lessons  which  his  own  experience  and  observatio: 
taught him,of  the  incalculable  sidvanti^esyto  diose  who  i 
get  forward  in  the  world,  of  perseverance,  and  a  lav 
ambition,  not  too  lofty  to  spurn  at  any  thing  that  cou] 
ther  their  advancement,  nor  yet  too  low  to  be  easily  de 
ed  by  disappointment  and  temporary  defeats,  were 
lously  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  nis  children. 

"  And,  althou^  many  wise  individuals  had  undertaken  tc 
the  dangers  of  ambition,  and  its  total  opposition  to  the  oi 
charaiCter  of  happiness;  yet  he  had  never  been  able  to  comp 
any  other  felicity,  than  that  which  arises  from  the  view  or 
creasing  reputation.  Of  vigorous  habits  and  an  enter 
temper,  he  had  always  looked  contemptuously  upon  indolem 
of  life ;  and  always  considered  him  to  be  an  unworthy  cltiz< 
did  not  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country."  [p»  3,1 

As  far  as  the  latter  sentiment  is  concerned,  we  < 
but  approve  the  views  and  conduct  of  the  old  mere 
and  as  he  had  sufficient  of  this  world's  goods  to  le 
each  of  his  sons  a  small  independency,  we  quarrel  no 
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his  farourite  maxim,  "  to  suffer  every  choice  of  life  to  be 
entirely  unbiassed,  studious  only  of  elevating  the  minds  of 
his  sons,  and  of  fully  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of 
perseverance,  after  a  deliberate  selection."  Where,  however, 
these  advantages  of  fortune  are  not  enjoyed,  this  experiment 
is  soiDdLewhat  dangerous ;  as  the  youth  who  has  no  path  of 
life  yecommended  to  him  by  the  experience  and  situation 
of  his  parents,  runs  some  slight  risque  of  making  no  choice 
at  all,  or  at  the  best  but  an  imprudent  one.     At  the  same 
time,  this  is,  perhaps,  a  lesser  evil  than  the  too  prevalent  one 
of  destining  a  son  from  infancy,  either  for  the  profession  or 
calling  of  his  father,  or  for  any  other ;  and  nolens  volens, — ^with 
the  requisite  ability  fof  it,  or  without  it,— contrary  alBO,it  may 
be,  to  a  strong  predeliction  for,  and  perhaps  with  a  peculiar 
adaptation  to  some  other  path,  compelling  him  to  pursue  it, 
by  exerting  the  whole  weight  of  parental  authority,  to  force 
the  bent  of  his  inclinations  towards  a  destiny  which  he 
never  could  have  chosen  for  himself,  and  in  all  probability 
never  can  approve.    Strive,  we  say,  where  circumstances 
render  it  advisable    to  give  a  particular  direction  to    a 
youth's   pursuits,  to  accomplish  your  object  by  indirect 
means ;  for  direct  ones  too  earnestly  and  too  obviously  pur- 
sued, generally,  if  not  uniformly,  dfefeat  their  own  purpose. 
Beware  also,  now,  either  in  his  education  or  otherwise,  you 
expose  him  to  the  chance  of  making  for  himself  a  seleetion 
which  pradence  cannot  approve ;  1)ut  if  ha  does  evince  a 
dear  and  unconquerable  preferenqe  for  any  particukur  pro- 
fession or  pursuit,  and  gives  a  fair  promise  of  possessing  the 
talents  which  it  requires,  point  out  to  him  with  affection, 
with  fidelity,  and  clearness,  all  its  disadvantages,  and  the 
advantages  of  the  course  you  would  prefer ;  and  if  these 
move  him  not  from  his  purpose,  strain  every  nerve  to  for- 
ward him  in  the  path  of  nis  election,  for  that  has  the  fitirest 
prospect  of  becoming  ultimateljr  the  path  of  success.    For 
want  of  attending  to  this  obvious  policy,  we  have  often 
seen,  on  the  on^  hand^  men  vainly  toiling  at  a  profession  for 
which  their  predilection,  if  predilection  it  may  be  called^ 
was  originally  but  slight,  but  that  it  was  injudiciously^ 
though  unintentionally  cherished  by  their  friends,  or  the 
associations  they  thoughtlessly  were  permitted  to  form; 
whilst,  on  the  other,  we  have  known  many  a  valuable  year, 
many  an  hundred  pounds,  as  foolishly  thrown  away,  in  train- 
ing up  others  in  a  path  in  which  they  never  meant  to  tread, 
the  moment  their  emancipation  from  tutelage  permitted 
them  to  follow  the  fixed  purpose  of  their  mind,  to  which  the 
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eiiergy  of  their  Dreference,  and  the  obstacles  they  bsul 
i]^ouip4;^j^  were  the  promising,  if  not  the  sure  haroingc 
success. 

Qf  the  brothers  in  this  tale,  for  so  we  suppose  it  mu 
termed,  thoug;h  it  really  h^,  far  higher  pretensions; 
eldest,  elegant  in  his  address,  of  an  easy  submissive  dis 
tioux  averse  to  learning,  yet  sedulously  cultivating 
lighter  and  more  attractive  artsi,  all  that  would  adoi 
person,  give  grace  to  his  manners,  and  teach  him  the 

Erofitahle  lesson  of  worldly  wisdom  that  can  be  ta 
ow  to  please, — ^becomes  tne  companion  to  a  noblei 
spuj^  through  whose  influence  he  hoped  to  rise  at  c 
Impetuous,  firm,  vivacicus ;  restless  in  his  disposition 
l^tiCi  submitting  to  the  restraints  of  society,  but  subm 
to  them  evidently  as  restraints,  and  irksome  omes 
camp  was  the  field  in  which  the  youngest  was  to  t) 
fortune.  Their  selection  pleased  the  father,  and  fl^,! 
his  ambitio>us  hopes  ^  but  Augustus  neither  pleaae< 
flattered  him,  for  be  could  not  be  induced  to  select  s 
Qf  the  elements  of  his  character  we  will  suffer  the  aif  U 
give^.  lpgis,outline« 

**  The  second  son,  Augustus,  differed  not  only  from  his  bn 
but  9i}  his  associates;  he  seldom  enteved  into  company , 
ventured  to  express  kis  optniojis,  and  was  strongly  attad 
demestic  pleasures.  His  manneos,  his  habits,  and  hia  ti 
were:  all  interpreted  as  eharaderistie  of  an  as^itkn  too-  pla 
entfipnse,  and  too  reserved  to  become  l^ppy  in  the  aetWo 
The  yfieim  of  his  bretheis,  as  they  gipew  up,  sitained  a  d 
character -«  thejir  rf^narl^s  and  manners  disj^yed  them  to 
o(u»^rving  9un4 :  h^t  Augustus  had  evinced  np  other  imcli 
but  tp  be  studious,  no  other  desire  but  to  b^  tranquil.  His 
had  repeatedly  questiohed  him  with  respect  to  his  wishi 
sjiewe^  th^  importance  of  an  early  choice,  and  the  natural  t 
of  his  family  to  see  him  finally  settled  in  the  world.  An 
made  no  other  reply  than  that  he  would  reflect  upon  the  si 
but  reflection  seemed  very  little  to  create  or  strengthen  his  - 
tfpns.  Hie  father,  angry  at  his  backwardness,  severely  ee 
hiis  apparent  listlessness  of  mmd,  contrastihg  it  witi^  that  la 
ap^biticm  evineed  by  his  brothers,  and  whidi  would  advaaix 
to  honour  and  esteem,  while  he  would  remain  tieglcotcd 
that  contempt  which  desectedly  attends  a sluggwd."  (pn,  \\ 

^nph  sluggards,  we  believe  and  know  there  «^e,  e 
the  class  of  studious  men,  who  read  hard  but  to  pass 
their  time,  and  make  no  good  use  of  what  they  dc 
Their  virtue,  if  they  have  any,  is  at  least  of  a  negati 
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pqriptioii  \ — ihey  wish  not  ^  <Iq  barm,  9nd,  t^ayjgh  they  pan, 
ibey  will  not  do  good.  Hfid  the  herp  of  tiiis  piece  bew  of 
si^ch  K  stamp,  we  should  quietly  have  left  him  to  his  fate, 
co^ceiTiDg  Uiat  the  family  of  the  Ardetio's  have  not 
assuxned  any  essentially  distmct  features,  in  q^r  days,  from 
those  of  Pbsedrus;  in  England  tb&n  at  Rome;  i^d  that  to  th^ 
whole  species,  in  all  its  Yarieties,  the  character  of  the  indivi* 
di;^al wiU attach ; ** multym agendo^ nihil agem*^  FuU,however, 
of  high  and  generous  purposes,  imbibed  from  the  freouent 
perusal  c^  the  purest  works  of  antiquity — the  records  of 
heroiQ  deeds,  the  memorials  of  the  great  and^good  of  every 
i^oupttry  and  of  every  age,— he  i^rdently  panted,  in  the  day- 
dreams of  hisi  youths  for  power  and  for  influence ;  not  for  the 
fi;dulation  which  they  attract,  but  that  he  might  become  the 
heaefact^r  of  mankind;  cherishing,  fondly  cherishing,  with 
all  the  ei^thusiaam  of  genius,-r-tall  ^e  cloudless  anticipi^tions 
of  ft  youthful  imaginationt-^these  ennobling  views;  and 
strengthening  them  by  the  conyerae  of  a  tutor,  who  had 
drawn  hia  ideas  of  life  from  the  same  brilliant  but  deceptive 
guide?}  with  a  fortune  9u£^cient  to  support  a  respectable 
^aracter  in  life,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  a  physician  in 
QU^  of  the  elcictoral  epurts^,  ^  man  of  prudence,  who  was  to 
prepare  and  in  due  sef^ion  introduce  him  to  the  worlds  in 
the.  pioat  eligible  situation  thfit  might  offer.  Whilst  resid-** 
ing  vfith  hio^it  Qur  hero  meets  with  n^any  character?,  whose 
hiati^ry  and  whos^  condupt,  in  yarioua  w«tys,  which  yr^  have 
r\^%  VQoni  to  particulfMrize,  have  an  iinperceptibl^  wd  slow, 
hujt  sure  operation  in  softening  the  rainbow  colourings  which 
fanCsy  h&^d  given  to  the  world,  and  shewing  it  to  him  a^  it  ia 
(n  faqt^  a^d  not  ^b  depictured  in  the  glowing  mge  pf  the 
pqet ;  pr  9^  the  philpappher  would  make  it,  oould  h<?  invigo- 
X9,t^  an4  embody  th^  lofty  principles  and  refined  speqiSa^ 
^pn?  of  his  stndy*  Re  mpeta  with  pu^  man,  whom  the 
ingratitude  of  firieifid^-^f  those,  whom  he  h*d  fosterpd  wd 

^^ri?h§d-*-h^d  driven  into  ^  the  gtoow  ?^nd  chiUne«s  pf  n 
settled  w^antihrppy.  He  i^  introduced  to  another,  who  had 
^en  by  bift  w^rit  and  integrity,  froni  phspurity  to  eminence 
1^  a  ]?aagistrftte ;  hut  whilst  treated  by  him  with  pii^entai 
l^(^eai^  and  fortified,  in  evary  virtwus  ipesplution,  and 

^y^xy  gpnerpus  pnrpospj,  h^  finds  the  yrorld  arpund  him  busy 
in  detr^ting  from  thp  merits  of  ^  phara^terj  which  they 
pught  to  haye^  venBTate4  ^nd  es<i?e«i^d.  At  hia  houne^  h« 
pji^eeta  vfith  a  young  man  pf  congenial  sentimant^,  wA  en- 
gaged in  similar  pursuits,  with  whom  he  contraets  an  inti- 
macy, whi^h  on  ni^  part  has  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  first 
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attachment  of  such  a  mind,  so  ill  prepared  to  sustain 
equanimity  the  attempered  joys  and  sorows  of  real 
active  life.  The  friena,  however,  seems  not  to  partak 
partakes  but  transiently,  of  the  generous,  but,  as  the  \ 
thinks,  unnatural  transport.  He  has  other  friends  ;  ar 
them,  without  fairly  subjecting  himself  to  the  charj 
faithlessness  to  his  new  connection,  he  could  remove 
a  calmness,  that  excited  the  wonder,  and  roused  in 
slight  measure  the  indignation,  of  his  enthusiastic  friend 
the  court  of  the  elector,  he  found  that  merit  alone  conl< 
dom  rise,  and  few  could  or  would  discover  his.  A 
house  of  his  friend,  the  judge,  he  meets  however^  w 
lady  of  high  intellectual  attamments,  mingled  dignit\ 
sweetness  of  manners ;  beautiful,  and  highly  accompi 
of  course,  and  with  whom,  although  she  was  the  only  dj 
ter  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  influence  at  cou 
proud  and  ambitious,  as  he  was  elevated  and  powerful 
equally  of  course,  according  to  the  usages  of  novelis 
the  preparation  and  management  of  heroines,  that  oui 
should  at  first  sight  fall  desperately  in  love .  But  still  hi 
is  the  affection  of  a  man  of  genius,  of  acute  sensibility,! 

treat  strength  of  mind  and  energy  of  character,  infusinj 
is  hopes,  his  wishes,and  his  pursuits,  a  definitiveness  i 
they  hitherto  had  had  no  object,  or  none  sufficiently  poi 
axid  individualized,  to  impart.  '^He  had  panted  long  fo 
tinction,  but  had  taken  no  steps  to  obtain  it,  satisf^ng 
self  with  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  information,  to  v 
what  the  world  calls  chance,  rather  than  his  own  exei 
might  afterwards  give  its  direction  and  its  use.  Now 
ever,he  wished  to  be  distinguished  by  one  object,  and 

fore  retired  to  the  country  to  compose  a  poem ^for  n 

we  know,  is  the  offspring  of  genius  and  of  love — distin^ 
by  the  high  tone  of  its  morality,  by  its  public  spirit,  a 
evident  tendency  to  improve,  while  it  delighted.  He 
poets  should  be,  and  as  poets  are,  he  is  delighted  wit 
stillness,  and  the  thousand  nameless  charms  of  retire 
and  a  country  life ;  but  even  in  this  delightful  cup,  he 
a  portion  of  the  mingled  bitterness  of  fife.  He  lodi 
the  house  of  an  officer,  whose  services  to  his  country 
been  repaid  with  contumely  and  wrong.  Smarting  ui 
sense  of  injuries,  for  which  the  malice  of  his  enemies  pr< 
his  obtaining  redress,  he  flies  to  dissipation  for  refiei 
comfort  of  his  family  is  destroyed— habits  of  inebi 
produce  insanity— his  property  is  wasted— he  falls  a  ^ 
to  his  intemperance,  and  the  daughters,  who  in  hi#  p 
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rity  had  been  the  pride  of  his  life,  and  had  soothed  the 
earlier  days  of  his  misfortunes,  are  left  orphans,  unprotected 
and  in  want.  His  poem,  when  finished,  is  presented  to,  and 
naciously  receivea  by  Olympia,  for  such  is  the  name  of  his 
inspiring  muse»  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  under  an  express 

Iyromise  to  keep  his  name  a  profound  secret — as  he  had 
eamt  at  court,  one  lesson  at  tne  least  of  the  world's  thrift, 
that  to  be  known  and  even  admired  as  a  poet,  is  seldom  the 
way  to  rise  in  any  of  the  lucrative  or  honourable  walks  of 
life.  The  lady  taaes,  however,  another  and  more  effectual 
mode  of  acknowledging  the  favour  conferred  upon  her,  by 
procuring  him,  through  her  father's  influence,  the  nonourable 

{est  of  secretary  to  an  embassy  to  the  imperial  court,  whi- 
e  proceeds  in  the  minister's  suite,  full,  of  course,  of  dreams 
of  glory  and  of  love.  But  on  such  dreams,  the  ambassador  is 
not  precisely  the  man  propitiously  to  shine :— a  finished  diplo- 
matist, an  accomplished  courtier,  a  self-interested  politician, 
he  uses  the  talents  of  his  secretary,  as  long  as  it  suits  his 
own  purposes  to  do  so ;  and  in  spite  of  the  coldness  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  sprijgs  of  nobility  in  bis  suite,  honours  him  with 
particular  attention,  until,  in  an  evil  hour,  the  young  man,  put 
off  his  guard  (he  was  not  formed  indeed  often  to  put  it  on) 
by  the  apparent  kindness  and  frankness  of  his  superior's 
manner,  was  led,  by  a  love  of  argument,  and  a  still  stronger 
devotedness  to  the  principles  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  to  ques- 
tion some  of  die  amoassaaor's  political  axioms,  and  to  defend 
his  own  riews,  with  a  warmth,  which  lost  him  his  favour,  and 
speedily  procured  his  recal.  On  his  arrival  at  the  electoral 
court,  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  momentarily 
humbled,  even  in  his  own  esteem,  he  learns  that  Olympia, 
whom  he  had  presumed  to  hope  mi^ht  one  day  be  his,  was 
about  to  be  united  to  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  prince,  whose 
worthlessness  rendered  her  a  sacrifice  to  the  ambition  of  her 
father.  Hopeless  love,  and  disappointed  ambition,  led  him 
to  form  a  resolve,  as  moderate  ana  rational  as  any  which  we 
recollect  to  have  met  with,  under  similarly  provoking  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  whole  course  of  our  lighter  reading.  Con- 
vinced that  the  court  was  not  an  atmosphere  for  him  to 
breathe,  he  determines  to  return  home  to  the  bosom  of  his 
fimiily.anticipating,  with  his  wonted  delight  in  the  pictures 
of  his  creative  fancy,  the  rapture  with  which  he  should  be 
received — ^the  tenderness  which  would  console  him,  under 
the  shock  of  sudden  and  unmerited  misfortune.  The  gate 
of  his  father  was  however  closed  against  him ;  and,  instead 
of  the  parental  embrace,  he  received  a  letter,  reproaching 
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hiih  with  folly,  and  contrasting  his  fateMrith  tha 

elder  brother,  who  w^s  now  liring  in  affl\lehee  and  h 

k  neighbouring  eourt.    To  him  he  re^aits  ;but,  disg 

the  coldness  of  his  reception,  quits  his.  House  in  an 

:|  retites  to  a  small  estate  which  he  purchases  with  his 

C  improved  rather  than  impovetisned  by  the  prudei 

I  i?  which  he  had  regulated  his  expenditUfe.  In  this  hot 

ii  ceives  a  literary  man,  whom  he  accidentally^  met  with 

i  turer  on  poetry  at  Vienna,  and  whose  principles  so  d 

whilst  his  tnisfortunes,  though  but  the  too  commoi 
i;  men  of  letters,  interested  him  in  his  behalf,  that  previa 

\  disgrace,  he  had  invited  him  to  teside  Mth  him  ftt 

total  court.  Which  he  was  prevented  from  doing,  by  t1 
misfortime  of  his  own  removal,  and  of  the  poor  c 
sophi6r's  temporary  imprisonment  in  thB  capital  of  th 
for  liavihg,in  his  lectures,  delivered  sentiments  too  fll 
to  liberty,  and  inculcated  them  on  the  mibd  6f  h 
friend,  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  the  imperial  c 
6f  the  electoral  ambassador,  to  whose  suite  Augi 
Attached.  There  is  much  mod  painting  in  tliis  i 
and  sa^e  are  the  lessons  of  wisa6m  and  experien< 
he  reads  to  his  benefactor  and  his  friend,  thougl 
make  bat  a  single  extract  from  them. 

**  In  regarding  the  invariable  character  of  the  general 
easy  to  perceive  the  neceiBsity  of  exercising  those  arts,  v 
awa^e>  all  that  are  sensible  of  the  true  dignity  of  virtue, 
upon  with  indignation;  it  is,  however,  thn  happy  foibef 
wise  condescension,  of  mind,  which  has  advanced  civiUi 
present  state.  The  route  to  perfection,  on  all  occasio 
and  winding  even  to  individuals;  the  cmmbrous  march  < 
necessarily  slower.  Those  who  have  with  an  intuitive  [ 
prehended  the  Whole  system  of  existing  error,  and  all  the  t 
of  mankind,  have  risen  like  yourself,  and  imagined  tha 
very,  when  told,  would  be  ado>pted,  or,  at  least,  applau* 
efforts  have,  however,  withered  like  the  immature  oloor 
productions ;  but  minds  of  a  less  vigorous  grasp,  cot 
only  the  local  institutions  6f  evil,  and  labouring  to  impr> 
With  the  mild  principle  of  gradual  decay,  have  been  the 
Actors  of  mankind;  men  of  unifbrm  virtte,  without  tKe 
cf  genias,  constant  to  their  benevolent  intentions,  mad  | 
endurance  of  contradiction.  Your  ambition  has  be^A 
be  successful ;  your  virttie  too  pure  ever  usefully  to  si 
tempts.  You  have  continued  too  long  in  the  closet  oi 
to  arrive  to  any  considerable  honoiirs  or  influence,  the 
wards  of  qualities  such  as  the  open  world  alone  can  g< 
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as  gtiMrefing  deference  can  akme  brmg  to  perfection.  Had  jdn 
miiigled  more  freely  with  the  world — ^had  yon  known  faow,  by 
timely  deference,  to  advance  your  own  interest  without  lessening 
your  own  iawnid  dignity  by  servilityy  you  might  haVe  rendered  those 
your  friends  who  have  now  hunted  you  into  obscurity;  you  miglvt 
have  advanced  to.power,  and  realized  some  porti<»  of  the  good 
wfaidh  you  have  always  intended."  [pp,  274 — 276.] 

To  the  friendly  attempts  made  by  this  faithfiil  frieiid,  to 
iildnce  him  again  to  embark  on  the  tempestuotiB  dea  of  pub- 
lic Kfe,  taught  by  experience  how  to  avoid  the  errors  into 
which  his  loVe  of  ideal  excellence  had  led  him,  Augustus 
xyjypoised  a  firfe  resistance,  determined  to  spend  the  remainr 
der  of  his  days  In  die  cahn  of  a  lettered  retirement.  iTiis 
coftipahitive  soKtnde  is  fir^t  sweetened  by  the  arrival  of  th^ 
IHeAd,  to  ^hom  he  had  been  early  and  warmly  attached,  and 
whotke  histoty  Ibrms  an  interesting  episode,  illustiative  o'f 
the  n^TSchierons  effects  of  solitary  and  abstruse  study,  an4 
the  indtilgeticie  of  a  restless  habit  of  rOving  froin  place  to 
place,  upoh  the  mind  ahd  character.  But  a  still  higher 
chann  is  soon  imparted  to  it,  in  the  nameless  enjoyments  olf 
domestic  life  ;  our  ambitions  student  uniting  himself  to  k 
lady,  to  whom,  as  the  tind  beneikctress  of  a  deserving 
object,  he  was  accidentally  introduced,  during  the  existence 
of  his  hopeless  and  aspiring  passion  for  Olympia,  compare4 
with  whose  acquirements  and  attractions  hers  were  of  too 
ulrimpbsitig  a  ctiarticter  to  awaken  in  such  a  mind  other 
love  than  that  which  is  the  offspring  of  reflection  and 
tnteem ;  slow  in'  its  growth,  but  often  more  durable  in  its 
existence,  and  productive  in  its  fruits  of  happiness  and 
peace.  These  Augustus  experienced  in  a  happy  measure 
whilst  he  is  represented  as  cultivating  with  his  two  friends) 
the  various  branches  of  useful  literature  with  eminent 
success,  honoured  by  his  countrymen,  and  happy  in  him- 
self; his  exalted  views  of  ideal  excellence  oeneficially 
operating  on  his  well  regulated  pursuit  of  that  which  is 
attaiiiable,  even  as  the  world  is  constituted  around  xis, 
Tlie  fate  of  his  family  we  scarce  can  glance  at^  His  father's 
aelfisti  ambition,  for  it  was  but  the  aggrandisement  of  him- 
self in  his  children  which  he  sought,  degenerates  into  ava- 
rice and  the  meanest  parsimony;  but  he  is  well  nigh  ruined, 
and  ^tiite  brokenhearted,  by  the  artifices  of  his  son  Charles 
Uie  ttllafU  ef  the  piece,  thriving  by  pursning  the  crooked 
poKcy,  fend  hdH^^^whlimdishinentft  of  the  world.  The  young- 
est atriv^  in  tain  to  St6rft  this  tuinous  career;  but,  injrolved  In 
ilebt^fa^  K^  to  th«  We%t  Wies  to  avoid  dil^grace ;  lind  returm^. 
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aAer  some  years,  ruined  in  healthy  to  die  in  the 
Augustus,  for  whom  he  discovers  some  traces  of  ] 
affection. 

Such  is  the  tale^  which  is  rendered  the  vehicle  o 
ing  much  useful  instruction  and  admonition  to  y< 
sons  of  a  studious  habit,  or  an  ambitious  turn  of  i 
may  teach  the  enthusiast,  who  has  taken  his  noti< 
world  exclusively  from  books,  that  he  has  much 
and  to  unlearn,  ere  he  can  get  forward  in  that 
even  mingle,  advantageously  to  himself,  with  those 
the  greatest  influence  in  it.  It  will  shew,  that  amb: 
successful,  should  possess  those  requisites  foi 
which  are  not  to  be  acquired  in  the  study,  but  by 
in  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  and  studying  the  chf 
men  as  they  appear  in  action  there.  The  comforts 
tic  life ;  the  aavantages  of  female  society,  in  rubbi 
rust,  and  correcting  the  abstract  notions  of  the  me] 
are  also  advantageously  exhibited,  and  will  not  be 
by  those  who  are  really  wise,  beyond  being  so  in 
conceit.     On  the  whole,    we    ourselves  have  b< 

S leased  with  the  tale ;  the  characters  of  whic] 
rawn,  though  the  incidents  are,  perhaps,  so  pla< 
middle  region,  between  the  witcheries  of  romaiK 
probabilities  of  real  life,  as  to  be  deprived  of  mud 
traction  of  either  extreme.  The  style  too  is  evi< 
of  a  person  much  more  accustomed  to  think  tha 
yet,  with  nothing  harsh  or  repulsive  about  it,  the 
a  few  verbal  repetitions,  the  result  of  inexperience 
labours,  would  render  it  pleasing,  if  not  attractiv 


Sermons  adapted  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Use. 
Rev.  J.  P.Hewlett,  M.  A.  Chaplain  of  Magdal( 
Colleges,  and  Curate  of  St.  Aldates,  Oxforc 
London.     1821.    Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

A  plain  discourse  on  Confirmation,  addressed  to  yc 
in  humble  life.  By  the  same  Author.  18in 
Oxford.     1821.    Hinton. 

However  much  we  might  have  been  dispos 
ti^ate  the  merits  of  these  sermons  with  the 
criticism,  the  facts'  stated  in  the  advertisement 
the  volume,  would  completely  have  disarmed 
author  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human   < 
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applaiwe^  and  we  cannot  bat  feel  how  worthless  our  opinion 
of  nis  labours  must  appear,  could  he  be  made  acquainted 
with  it,  to  one  who  has  already  heard  the  Well  done,  good  and 
/aiihful  servant,  of  his  approvmg  Lord^  and  entered  on  the 
actual  enjoyment  of  his  eternal  recompense.    But  these 
sermons  ''have  been,  under  the  divine  blessing,  instrumental 
in  tumine  many  from  the  error  of  their  ways  unto  the  living 
God^  and  of  encouraging  sincere  Christians  to  persevere 
amidst  the  difficulties  and  the  trials  which  attend  their 
course."     They  have,  therefore,  been  honoured  with  tokens 
of  approbation,  which  must  infinitely  surpass,  in  the  esteem 
of  every  correct  and  pious  mind,  the  highest  enconium  that 
could  be  uttered  from  the  tribunal  of  earthly  criticism. 
That  they  are  not  perfect  compositions, — that  they  may 
have  many  defects  as  literary  productions,  is  allowed,  and 
accounted  for.  by  the  circumstance,  that ''  they  were  com- 
posed durinff  the  short  intervals  of  leisure  from  the  nume,- 
rous  pastoru  and  ministerial  duties  in  which  the  writer  was 
almost  incessantly  engaged,  and  without  the  remotest  idea 
of  their  ever  being  offered  to  the  notice  of  die  public  in 
their  present  form/'     But  whatever  deficiencies  they  may 
present  to  the  eye  of  a  critical  reader,  or  the  man  of  taste, 
these  sermons  nave  been  useful — have  been  honoured  as 
instruments  in  the  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  producing 
effects  on  the  present  characters  and  immortal  destinies  of 
men,  such  as  many  sermons  distinguished  by  profound 
learning  and  classic  elegance  have  failed  to  accomplish, — 
because  not  impregnated  with  those  principles  of  evauge- 
lical  truth  and  holiness  which  are  the  life  and  soul  of  these 
compositions,  as  they  ought  to  be  of  all  addresses  from  the 
pulpit.     Sermons,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  be  too  plain  in 
their  style — ^too  distinct  and  unequivocal  in  their  statements 
of  truth  and  duty — too  simjple  and  familiar  in  their  illustra- 
tions— or  too  ardent  and  affectionate  in  their  expostulations 
and  appeals.     Preachers  may  give  their  hearers  credit  for 
knowing  and  feeling  much  more  than  they  really  do,  and 
may  be  intent  upon  leading  them  forward  to  high  attain- 
ments in  the  abstruser  and  more  difficult  parts  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  while  they  are  shooting  over  the  heads  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  their  congregation,  who  have  need  to 
be  taugnt  what  are  ihejirst  principles  of  the  oracles  oCGod. 

We  nave  a  fine  specimen  of  that  full  and  lucid  statement 
of  the  truth,  and  that  affectionate  appeal  to  the  coi^ci^nce 
which  we  so  much  admiT:e  and  recommend^  in  the  firat  -se?- 
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Bton  of  tfaiA  ifitcretttBg  volume.    The  subject  it '' 
'  ution  uad  prayer." 

''  Ah  I  it  is  a  vain,  trifliBg,  worthless  world  that  we  11 
yet  how  does  it  press  upon  our  time,  and  thoughts,  an^ 
and  plead  for  att^i|ion,  as  if  its  cares,  and  ridies,  and 
>and  pursuits,  alone  desenred  our  regard,  and  the  things 
world  were  not  worth  a  thought ;  and  how  are  silly  moi 
along  with  the  delusion !  else,  why  those  pless  for  d 
Goi  aind  religion  which  we  so  frequently  hear;  *'  I  hav< 
^  religious,  no  time  for  prayer,  no  time  to  read  th 
Ikttend  public  worship ;  I  have  so  many  engagements  t 
i^ttended  to,  I  have  food  and  raiment  to  9(eek,  a  famil 
fj  for."    Oh !  let  me  beseech  you,^  be  not  led  away  wit] 

thecfe ;  they  will  never,  never  be  allowed  as  any  excuse 
consideration,  your  inattention  to  religion,  when  you  c< 
day  to  stand  before  the  jud^ent  seat  of  Christ.  It  i 
ri£pt,  that  all  these  things  should  be  attended  to :  the  i 
commands  you  to  labour  diligently,  and  not  to  be  slot 
«e88  s  and  religion  neither  requires  nor  allows  you  to  m 
Imt  Uie  concern  of  another  world  must  be  minded  toe 
(the  first  apd  chief  place  in  your  time,  thoughts,  and  ai 
d«e,  though  you  niay  be  rich  and  gay,  and  respected  ii 
.for  a  few  short  years,  (perhaps  lesS))  you  muat  at  last  ^ 
Qo4  i^  ^^laating  poverty,  i^isery,  t^d  contempt 
highly  yo|i  iii^y  now  mink  of  the  things  of  this  world 
when  (jl^ath  ^xkd.  judgment  shall  open  vour  eyes,  you 
them  ap^  altogether  nothing,  ana  lighter  than  vanil 
things  of  God  and  religion,  which  you  now  despis 
esteem,  will  appear  the  only  things  worthy  the  care  a 
an  immortal  soul.  Oh  t  then,  be  persuaded  now  for 
cpnsider  these  things  in  the  same  point  of  view  in  wh 
^ery  shortly  contemplate  them ;  and  let  them  have  th< 
fluence  on  your  hearts  and  lives.  The  Lord  our  Ood 
infinite,  supreme,  and  eternal  in  his  dominion ;  we  are 
suide  by  hu  power,  and  dependent  upon  his  bounty ; 
4nands  uie  love  of  our  hearts,  and  the  labour  of  our  hai 
i^  .first  grand  truth  ^of  revelation,  and  of  the  Chrisf 
The  second  is,  we  are  apostate  creatures,  rebels  agai 
.fusing  the  obedience  we  owe  him,  daily  violating  his 
habitual  enmity  against  his  perfections  and  governme 
gfience  of  our  apostasy  from  God  we  are  ruined  misera 
exposed  to  the  just  weight  of  his  vengeance,  under  th< 
sin  and  Satan,  under  sentence  of  everlasting  condemn 
^her  the  ability  to  effect,  or  the  inclination  to  attemp 
Wietched  state !  but  we  have  a  message  of  mercy  tc 

£m;  ^'Ood  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only- 
at  whosoever  beiieveth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
iiig  life/'    Here  then  is  the  news  of  salvation  for  ra 
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1^  i)i  inuQortatity  aad  e^erlftstsng  life»  dawning  from  tbe  blessed 
Gospel.     But  how  is  this  salvation  to  be  obtained?    The  same 
sd^tme  that  reveals  it,  reveals  also  the  way  in  which  any  of  the 
ain^  race  of  man  may  become  possessed  of  it,  and  the  evidences 
and  efiects  it  jvoduces.     God*s  everlasting  love  to  ruined  man»  waa 
the  ori^B  of  salvation ;  Christ*s  incarnation,  obedience,  sufferingSt 
and  death,  are  the  meritmous  cause.    The  application  of  it  (by 
which  we  become  actual  partakers  of  the  benefit,)  is  by  the  gracious 
Spirit's  holy  influences  on  our  hearts,  working  in  us  those  disposi- 
tions  which  are  necessary  to  our  receiving  the  truth.     These  are» 
deep  sorrow  £or  sin,  hatred  against  it,  and  a  determined  forsaking  of 
it;  together  with  a  humble  believing  dependence  on  the  LosA 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour,  as  he  is  freely  offered  in  thd  Gospel;  a 
hearty  acceptance  of  him  as  our  Saviour ;  and  willingness  to  be 
saved  by  him  in  his  own  way,  a  way  of  humility,  self-denial,  £EUth» 
and  holiness.     Add  to  these  great  truths  of  revelation,  (the  beine 
and  dominion  of  God,  the  state  of  man  as  a  sinner  before  him*  and 
the  method  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,)  a  fourth,  which  gives  im« 
portance  and  ^lergy  to  all  the  rest,  in;.  That  God  Almighty  **  has 
appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousnesa 
by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;"  even  the  God-Man  Christ 
Jesus,     That  same  Jesus  who  took  on  him  our  mortal  flesh,  and 
lived  and  Ued  to  take  away  our  guilt,  and  rose  triumphant  ikon 
the  grave,  and  aiscended  to  the  highest  throne  in  gl<Mry,  shall  thence 
return  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  ^  with  the  voice  of  the  archangel 
and  the  trump  of  God,''  attended  by  myriads  of  angels,  and  shaU 
call  every  individual  of  the  human  race  from  the  darkest  reoesdes 
of  earth  and  sea,  to  assemble  round  his  dread   tribunal,  and  hear 
from  bis  unerring  lips,  the  sentence  that  shall  irrevocably  Gx  their 
doom  in  unutterable  bliss   or  agonizing  torments;    a  sentence 
founded  pn  the  character  sustained  onearUi,  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  whether  they  were  good  or  evil.     These,  my 
brethren,  are  the  leading  topics  of  our  ministry ;  to  one  or  other  of 
these  grand  truths  all  our  addresses  have  a  direct  or  remote  refer- 
ence :  now  say,  are  they,  or  are  they  not,  worthy  of  your  serious 
consideration?     Consider,  are  these  matters  true?    Try  if  you  can 
prove  that  they  are  false,  that  you  may  no  longer  be  harassed  with 
any  uncertainty  about  them,  but  may  eat  and  drink,  (since  to-mor- 
row you  die,)  and  enjoy  your  mirth  and  wine,  undisturbed  by  one 
intifuding  suggestion — "  Wljat  if  there  should  be  an  hereafter"?  what 
if  for  all  these  things  God  should  bring  thee  into  judgment?^* 
But  I  can  scarcely  suppose  there  is  one  in  the  presence  of  Ged 
dii^oaed  to  deny  these  truths;  then  consider  \diether  they  ate 
important}  consider  wh4t salvation  is ;  consider  what  is  the  cOnAe* 
quence.  of^  dyiag  in  a  &tate  of  enmity  vtith  Qpd;  what  it  is  to  have 
an  omnipotent  arm  inflicting  everlasting  vengeance ;  consider  how 
tepfoM  WiU  be  ^  guUt  s&d  cond#mnatioti  of  those  who  li^ive  heard 
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gave  you  thftt  mane  V* — Answer,  ''  My  godflrlh^rt 
iM^thers  ifD,  my  Imptism,  wherem  i  was  made  a 
Ckriit,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  h^teriior  of  the  i 
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Unforeseen  circumstances,  unnecessary  to 
our  readers,  have  hitherto  prevented  our  notice  of 
until  a  thif d  edition,  rather  unceremomously,  st 
the  face;  reminding  us  somewhat  petemptorily  o: 
and  giving  at  the  samfte  time,  raither  a  broad  hint 
miasnesB,  unaivoidable  as  it  wad,  in  not  soone 
forward,  for  the  gratification  of  out  friends,  a  vi 
ought  to  be  known  and  read,  and  of  which,  we  e 
happy  if  another  edition  were  the  consequence, 
welcome  apology  to  the  author  for  our  seeming 
in  other  words,  we  hope  our  late  notice  will  sen 
the  public  attention  again  to  his  poem,  and  preve 
wrought  pages  from  sinking  to  toe  tomb  of  all  th 
Indeed  it  would  be  &  bitter  reproach,  to  tl 
world,  if,  whilst  the  luxamous  effusions  of  our  mo 
poets,  or  the  troublesome  suffusions  of  our  Cockney 
are  each  oc^upyiag  a  plaee  in  the  vecovdm  of  t£ 
iathe  thoughts,  and  cveatiioiis  of  cotempoMry  i 

Eoem  of  far  superior  interest,  whose  imports  bet 
kstiag  things,  should  slii^  uoBoticed .  nom  tlic 
capriciotts  workl,  or  should  be  checked  in  i4s 
the  rank  luxurance  of  M^edsi  poieenxMis  and  unseei 
alas»  flourish  bui  too  pro^ly  in  our  literary  dioa 
Far  be  it  from  us,  to  recommend  imy  givenquai 
lables  made  up  into  lines  of  recurring  uniformity 
aQOoant  of  the  importance  of  the  subject^  or  tl 
sentiments  they  contain;  on  the  contrary,  we  y 
strenuousbr  discouraee  the  youth  of  the  psei 
widely  dimised  knowledge,  from  all  attempts,  ho 
meamngf  which  only  serve  to  bring  true  piety  ixUm 
and  injure  the  cause  they  wish  to  promote* 

In  this  poem,  we  confess  ourselves  to  have  be< 
pleased  with  the  execution,  as  with  the  object  i 
The  tale  \a  simple,  and  exceedingly  well  told, 
rasters  are  well  grouped) ;  the  oircumstanoes  am 
intecesting ;  and  the  incidents  pleaistiigly  develo 
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The  fint  porttoa  wlii«li  fwtened  Boit  jputieiihiAy  on  our 
ttltentioii,  wtt  the  fefidwwg  *'  Song*'  a*  it  it  oalled,  thourii 
Elegy  we  would  suggest  as  a  mofc  appropnale  tefm»  to  tM 
memory  of  a  youth,  who  acts  a  conspicuoiis  part  in  the 
erents  which  the  jpoem  iinfolds.-^We  hope  our  readers  will 
Midon  us  for  giving  it  entire,  as  any  abridgment  would  be 
doing  great  injustice  to  the  author. 

Hark !  on  tikat  sigh  a  Mul  hath  ris^i  to  lest. 
Sweet  was  the  smile  that  bid  it  burst  to  life; 

A  heaven-bom  beam  illmn'd  his  dving  bresst. 
And  gendy  still'd  its  last  cenviusiTe  strife : 

Cafan  "Has  tiie  settoig  of  that  smnaer  son. 

And  round  its  throne  still  glory  bursts  on  high  ; 

Tho^  sunk  awhile,  not  yet  its  race  is  run, 
It  decks  another,  and  a  brighter  sky; 

StSl  round  those  lias  a  smile  celestial  jksjft 
Sweet  presage  oi  the  soul's  unchanging  lot; 

Bach  weeping  friend  awhile  may  sadly  gaSe 
Till  grief  amid  the  memory  be  forgot. 

A  holy  tritunph  sits  around  his  brow^ 

Cdun  seems  that  cheek,  as  iTtwere  bliss  to  diet 

But  timers  is  fled  die  soul's  exptession  tew. 
Where  the  deep  lostie  of  that  liquid  eje? 

Tie  dos'd  on  earth,  to  joy,  or  pain,  or  wos. 
Tat  not  te  aye  it  slscqps  ia  death's  dark  night, 

Agaia  'tirill  in  seiaphie  rapture  glow. 
Again  'twill  iiSe,and  kindle  mto  l^htt 

Attend,  ye  sons  of  wealth,  and  pomp,  aad  pMM, 
Gaze  on  that  form,  and  mark  its  hesTenly  ndep. 

Tour  gayest  looks  in  pleasure's  brightest  hour, 
N^er  wore  one  feature  of  that  buss  setens: 

Tour  pleasure  is  but  as  the  lighl'ning^s  gtate 

Thro' jarring  clouds  of  elemental  woe, 
A  transient  gleam  lithwart  the  dusky  air, 

Yhat  wraps  m  deeper  gloom  the  world  Mmw ! 

Twas  his>  ihe  settled  sunshine  of  the  soul. 
That  ever  cheer'd  the  scene  so  mild  and  feir, 

O'et  ^at  clear  sky  perehaace  a  doad  mieht  roll» 
Bat  still  ^e  sun  of  l^  and  light  was  &ere : 

His  glorious  deeds  no  future  tongue  may  tell, 
And  history's  page  may  ne'er  record  his  name ; 

What  then^  no  Ickid  achievement  e'er  Aall  swstt 
The  braien  trumpet  of  unhallow'd  &bm« 
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A  higher  bliss  he  sought,  nor  sought  in  vain 
The  lowly  path  which  holy  men  have  trod ; 

Thro'  this  wild  wilderness  of  woe  and  pain. 

Heaven  his  unchanged  support;  his  refuge  Qod ! 

Death  came  not  clad  in  form  of  fear,  or  pain^ 

But  gently  rose  his  mission  to  fulfil. 
Soft  as  the  shadow  stealing  o'er  the  plain. 

Or  as  the  night-breeze  dying  on  the  hill  1 

That  evening  cloud  hath  ever  swept  away 

The  insect  fluttering  on  its  purple  wing, 
Which  rose  to  life  with  morning's  fairest  ray, 

And  wildly  wanton'd  in  the  breath  of  spring, 

That  chilling  blast  hath  dimmed  the  floweret's  bloom 
Which  spread  its  opening  beauties  to  the  skies; 

It  withering  sinks  for  ever  to  the  tomb, 

From  earth's  cold  bosom  ne'er  that  flower  may  rise. 

But  yon  fair  form  of  disembodied  light 
Hath  but  exchanged  a  prison  for  a  throne. 

And  soon  from  heaven  will  take  its  joyous  flight 
To  claim  the  sleeping  body  for  its  own! 

The  third  Canto,  containing  the  **  Dteam,"  will  give  pe* 
haps  the  best  example  of  our  author's  powers.  We  take  the 
following  (although  very  brief)  as  a  specimen  :r—   . 

'^  High  rais'd,  was  seen  a  shadowy  semblance  there 
Of  heaven's  dread  King;  a  human  foim  he  wore; 
No  starry  thrones  his  dignities  declare, 
A  g^ry  cross  the  royal  victim  bpre : 

"  A  form  of  royalty  adorn'd  his  brow,  . 

Twasnotthe  thick-gemm'd  crown  by  cunning  wrought. 

His  honours  to  earth's  pomp  he  scorn  d  to  owe, 

A  thorny  diadem  his  foes  had  brought; 

''  His  out-stretch'd  hand,  no  regal  wand  might  gra9e 
But  bleeding,  torn,  rude  nails  those  hands  divide ; 
No  'vengeful  weapon  went  before  his  fac^, 
A  warrior's  spear  nad  pierc'd  his  wounded  side ! 

**  'He  dies !' — a  shout  rose  fearful  from  beneath, 
Twas  not  from  firiends  those  hoarse  unholy  cries, 
'Twas  \ike  the  triumph  from  the  field  of  death. 
When  o'er  the  vanquish'd  foe  rude  victory  flies ; 

**  Dark  grew  the  scene,  and  thickly  coming  forms. 
In  countless  hosts  obscuFd  the  shining  air, 
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It  seem'd  as  tho'  that  burning  sky  had  stonns, 
And  brooding  tempests  hung  in  ambush  there. 

**  On,  on  they  came,  a  throng  of  greedy  foes. 
Like  locusts  thickening  thro'  the^arken'd  sky, 
In  form  majestic  still  their  leader  rose, 
Tho'  fallen  far  from  his  high  dignity ; — 

**  A  mighty  wreck,  that  told  its  former  pride 

Ere  from  the  heaving  billow  it  was  cast, 

A  ruin  wild,  mid  desolation  wide, 

Now  shattered,  shook,  with  every  restless  blast. 

''  Once  from  the  host  of  morning  stars  he  sang 
His  joyous  hymn  of  gratitude  and  love. 
Amongst  that  glowing  choir  his  anthem  rang. 
Highest,  and  happiest,  thro'  the  realms  above ; 

**  For  loftier  honours  that  proud  seraph  strove, 
He  sought  to  shun  just  homage  to  his  Lord, 
To  claim  the  rapturous  theme  of  bUss  above. 
That  hallow'd  name  by  heav'n  and  earth  ador'd, 

**  Thro'  shining  ranks  the  treacherous  poison  flew. 
And  countless  armies  haiFd  him  as  their  own, 
When  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  the  rebels  drew. 
Where  Godhead  fills  supreme  his  radiant  throne ; 

*^  Th'  Almighty  spake,  and  terror  shook  his  foes. 
Swift  from  his  face  rude  storms  in  vengeance  sweep, 
He  blew,  and  fiery  floods  o'erwhelming  rose — 
They  fiank  for  ever  in  that  mighty  deep. 

*'  Foremost  of  that  innumerable  host. 
Prone  from  his  height  the  arch-apostate  fell; 
In  deeper  woe  than  they,  eternal  toss'd^ 
Tho'  higher  once,  he  found  a  lower  hell !" 

The  opening  of  the  fourth  Canto  is  calm  and  refreshing, 
after  the  bustle  and  deep  interest  of  the  preceding  stanzas, 
and  to  it  we  would  specially  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  we  would  also  to  the  beautiful  account 
of  this  Fall  and  Redemption  of  our  race,  to  both  which 
passages  we  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  place 
m  our  pages;  though  we  hope  our  readers  will  repair  the 
omission,  by  placing  the  entire  poem  on  their  sbelves. 
There  are  two  or  three  occasional  poems  at  the  en4,  from 
which  we  take  rfie  following  specimen : — 
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There  is  a  beam  upon  the  hill. 
There  is  a  liglht^  that  lingers  still 

On  ocean's  breMit ; 
There  is  a  blush  of  rosy  light 
Steals  e*er  the  diadem  of  night. 

Far  in  the  vest. 

A  starry  gem  now  sparkles  there. 
Piercing  the  robe  of  misty  air 

That  wraps  the  earth. 
And  breaks  thro'  day's  departing  gleam, 
A  treftiblttg  and  unborrowed  beam 

Of  heav'nly  birth. 

iSo  lichen  life's  changing  hour  h^  pAsil'd, 
And  death's  cold  shades  are  gathenng  hit 

Around  thy  head, 
A  ray  of  heaven  will  pierce  the  glooili. 
And  glimmer  on  thy  closing  tomb. 

When  day  is  fled  T 


Tho*  setting  now  yon  smiling  ray, 
And  softly  falls  aroutid  thy  way 

Eve's  parting  gtow ; 
III  It  teHls  of  days  ta  come,  as  bright 

As  that  which  now  hM^  turn'd  it#  (&glit 

To  skies  below ; 

And  tW  that  B^ht  is  dark  add  drear^ 
Aad  domd^  are  hovering  o'es  thee  theit 

Of  ddubt  and  son^w. 
So  sure  as  darkness  dims  thy  skies, 
Will  on  ikj'  gladden'd  vision  I'ise 

Another  morrow  I 


Then  why  this  dread  foreboding  fear. 
If  death's  cold  hand,  or  sorrow  s  tear 

Pass  o'er  thy  cheek, 
Darkfiess  will  but  endure  thro*  litght. 
And  joy  retttms,  when  morning  light 

That  gloom  shall  httdk. 

W6  hsLire  been  sd  ibucb  occnapied  m  culling  the  i 
frdm  tfaid  little  parterre,  that  tre  have  not  had  either  h 
ticm  ot  opportunity  to  notice  the  few  weeds  which  hei 
flrere  disfigure  ltd  sutfece.  It  is  now  too  late ;  we  ha 
ti^ed  out  limits  too  far  to  notices  them  more  pattici 
and  we  must  conclude  by  reminding  Mr.  Rohy,  Umt 
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eodteft  before  us  agaia,  wbieh  from  kis  succeisiii  in  the  ptea^nt 
untaaKC^  we  make  no  doubt  will  bapp«n,  and  we  care  not  h<yw 
speedily,  we  sfaaH  detote  more  room  to  wbaf  hei  may 
tenn  a  inicro>SGopicaL  view>  both  of  bis  beauties  and  defects, 
as  each  may  present  itself;  and,  perhaps,  by  this  meantf 
render  move  equal  justice  to  the  author,  and  to  otrr  readers, 
than  we  faaire  been  able  to  do  in  this  brief  sketch,-^oAe  of 
tboBe  cosapositioiis  with  our  creditors,  which  wie  are  hasten* 
ioft  to  PCTf ,  where  books  ha^ve  unavoidably  laid  upon  ouf 
tables  long  after  their  merits  and  demerits  ought  to  huve 
\e&[k  noticed  in  our  pages. 

Memoirs  and  Select  Remains  of  an  onfy  Son,  who  died  Vf&wnsH^ 
21th,  1821,  in  his  nineteenth  wear;  tshik  a  Student  in  thd 
University  of  Glasgow,  By  Thomas  Danmt^  Poote,  Dof-^ 
set.    2vols.  12mo.  Poole,  1823.  Loagman,  pp.238, 284^ 

The  close  of  a  long  war,  and  the  prospect  (we  hope  we 
may  say  the  well-founded  prospect)  of  a  lengthened  peace, 
have  necessarily  thrown  into  the  learned  pro^ssions  a  num- 
ber of  yovng  men,  who  would  otherwise  have  "sought 
reputation  in  the  cannon's  mouth.'*  Of  these,  the  greater 
proportion,  perhaps,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  Bar^ 
and  as  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  many  parents  will 
hereafter  make  the  same  election  for  cMldren,  to  whom  their 
partktStT  may  allot  a  briliiant  course,  or  their  pride  assign 
a  wretched  one,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  better  improve  the 
premature  removal  of  a  candidate  pre-eminently  qualified 
for  the  attainment  of  its  highest  hoBOutsi^  than  ny  coiH 
necting  with  our  notice  of  this  most  interesting  youtifii,  a; 
contrast  of  the  splendid  allurements,  and  the  scarcely  sur- 
motOitable  dificulties,  of  his  destined  path. 

Thatyouag  men  of  aspiring  disposition^  should  beattracted 
by  Ibe  honours  of  this:  profession,  we  marvel  not;  nor  that 
pa^ent^  shotrWf  have  an  eye  upon  its  emoluments.  For 
many  years  the  Bar  has  been  at  least  a  by-road  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.  The  talents  and  the  daring  of 
its  members  have  often  wtested  the  post,  at  once  of  honour 
aftd  6f  danger  in  the  cabinet,  from  patrician  blood,  and 
political  influence.  Pitt,  Addington,  Perceval,  Vansittart^ 
to  say  nothing  of  Bathurst,  Croker,  Grant,  and  a  host  of 
inferior  members  of  the  administration,  were  lawyers  before 
they  weref  financiers ;  and,  with  but  otte  exception  of  great 
professional  success,  from  brieffess  barristers,  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  be  metamorphosed  into  chancellors  of  t 

?uer«  and  some  of  them  into  prime  ministers  of  thi 
f  we  look  to  the  peerage,  we  shall  find  that  it 
equally  indebted  for  its  augmentation  to  the  goi 
the  sword,  perhaps  more  so ;  and  there  have  been 
lawyers,  whose  descendants  need  not  to  retire 
shade,  when  the  pride  of  ancestry  shall  recount  thi 
ofa  Marlborough  or  aWellington,  in  the  field;  or  of 
on  Britain's  own  element,  the  deep.*  Such  men  i 
rendon,  Somers,  Hardwicke,  Camden,  Mansfield,  ' 
the  ablest  of  our  judges,  or  some  of  the  most  enlig] 
our  statesmen.  Humanly  speaking,  they  have  j 
been  the  architects  of  their  own  fortune;  and  have 
merit  and  to  labour  what  many  of  their  con  tern 
whom  they  have  outstripped  in  the  race  of  fortui 
fame,  obtained  by  wealth,  connections,  influence,  pa 
or  inherited  from  their  fathers  with  their  estates, 
we  admit  is  encouraging,  exhilarating,  alluring  ; 
not  also  delusive  ?  We  read  and  hear  of  several  disi 
ed  individuals  who  have  risen  from  the  ordinar 
even  from  the  lower  walks  of  life,  to  the  highest  < 

*  We  give  the  following  as  a  hasty,  but  tolerably  accur 
our  existent  military  and  naval,  contrasted  with  our  lejcal 
It  pretends  not  to  be  complete ;  but  is  in  the  lawyer's  phras 
as  to  evince,  when  it  is  considered  that  two  professions 
shalied  against  one,  that  the  assertion  in  the  text  is  not  unf 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL. 

Dukes — ^Norfolk,  Somerset,  Marlborough,  Rutland,  Portia 
castle,  Northumberland,  Wellington,  Buckingham. 

Marquises — Northampton,  Hastings. 

jE(itr2r^Derby,  Pembroke,  Suffolk,  Denbigh,  Lindsey  S 
Essex,  Berkeley,  Plymouth,  Rochford,  Albemarle,  Dartmou 
hope,  Effingham,  De  la  Warr,  St.  Vincent,  Cadogan,  Crave 
Nelson,  Grey. 

Fifcottfi^f— Hereford,  Courtenay,  Hood,  Duncan,  Ansa 
Keith,  Gardiner,  Torrington. 

Barans-^De  Clifford,  Dacre,  Stourton,  Arundel  of  Ward 
ron,  Ducie,  Hawk,  Amherst,  Rodney,  Howard  de  Wald 
Chester,  Howe,  Abercrombie,  Hutchinson,  Barham,  Gamble 
doch,  Combermere,  Hill,  Beresford,  Stewart,  Harris. 

LEGAL. 

Dukes — Manchester,  Dorset. 

Marquises— 'Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Camden. 

J^ar/*— Bridgewater,  Nottingham,  Shaftesbury,  Coventrv 
ford,  Cowper,  Macclesfield,  Harcourt,  Guildford,  Hardwicke 
don,  Mansfield,  Talbot,  Rosslyn,  Onslow,  Harrowby,  Eldon  ' 

Viscounts— Treyor,  Melville,  Sidmouth. 

i8;ro«#--CUfford,  King,  Dinevor,  Walsingham,  Asbburton 
ley,  Kenyon,  Thurlow,  Auckland,  Fitzgibbon,  Alvanley,  Rec 
EUenborough,  Erskine,  Ponsonby,  Manners,  Colchester,  Stoi 
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and  emoluments  of  the  law ;  and  the  fond  parent  naturally, 
and  perhaps  eren  allowably,  asks  himself,  if  the  children  of 
a  Northumbrian  coalfitter,  educated  on  the  foundation  of  a 
grammar-school,  fill  the  very  highest  stations  in  the  two 
different  walks  of  this  lucrative  and  honourable  profession; 
if  one  of  its  most  exalted  and  responsible  posts  has  been 
held  by  the  son  of  a  hair-dresser ;  why  may  not  my  sons,  to 
whom  I  can  give  greater  advantages,  rise  as  high,  and  in- 
crease the  fortune,  and  ennoble  the  name,  I  shall  leave 
them  ?  In  such  a  calculation,  they  forget,  however,  how 
many  blanks  there  are  in  this  lottery  to  a  prize :  and  that^ 
though  the  purchase  of  a  chance  of  drawing  blank  after 
blank,  is  inevitably  the  consumption  of  a  decent  mainte- 
nance for  life,  the  Twenty  Thousands  fall  but  to  the  lot  of 
few,  whilst  the  minor  capitals  are  gained  at  so  dear  a  rate 
that  they  are  seldom  worth  the  having. 

Let  it  not,  however,  from  these  remarks  be  imagined  that 
we  are  disposed  to  underrate  the  chances  of  success,  or  to 
magnify  the  difficulties  of  candidates  for  distinction  at  the 
Bar.  We  wish  only  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  each, 
that  from  a  comparison,  founded  on  somewhat  more  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  than  has  been  possessed  by  many  who 
have  written  upon  it,  those  who  are  mterested  in  the  matter 
may  be  enabled  to  exercise  a  sound  judgtnent,  before  they 
take  a  step  sooner  repented  of  than  it  can  be  remedied ;  and 
in  doing  so  we  are  willing  to  give  the  fair  side  of  the  ques- 
tion the  precedence. 

That  the  bar  is  9.n  honourable  profession,  cannot  be  doubt-* 
ed.  It  has  been  esteemed  so  in  all  ages  and  all  countries. 
The  greatest  orators  that  ever  lived  were  members  of  it. 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero^  the  two  great  masters  of  elo- 
quence, were  forensic  advocates  ;  and  if  the  world  has  never 
yet  seen  their  equals,  our  own  times  have  given  few,  if  any. 

Specimens  of  oratory  to  excel  the  speeches  delivered  by 
rskine  at  the  English,  and  by  Curran  at  the  Irish  bar. 
In:  our  own  country  we  have  already  shewn  that  it  has  led 
to  the  highest  rank,  and  exalted  the  humblest  names. 

It  is  ifidependent.  In  the  church,  who  knows  not  that 
where  merit  forces  its  way  to  one  bishopric,  or  valuable 
living,  rank,  parliamentary  interest,  wealth,  connections, 
(the  very  last  ajtpointments  to  the  Irish  Sees  to  wit,)  gain  a 
hundred.  Even  in  the  army,  these  have  commanding  in- 
fluence ;  and  there  also  the  man  who  has  bled  again  and 
again  in  his  country's  cause,  often  wears  his  barren  laurels 
on  a  veteran  htow,  under  the  command  of  some  sprig  of 
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nobiUty,  or  wealthy  stripling,  young  eno^gb  to  be 
90a,  but  wbo  by  purchase  or  by  favour  has  obtainec 
which,  if  merit  only  had  been  consulted,  would  j 
been  his.  Medical  practitioners  owe  more  perha] 
talents  and  exertions  than  those  to  whom  we  han 
ferred ;  but  even  with  them,  how  much  can  be  r 
dation  of  persons  of  influence,  in  the  world  of  fs 
for  a  blockhead  and  a  charlatan,  whilst,  for  w: 
tronage  and  the  magic  of  a  name,  the  cleverest 
pass  the  meridian  of  his  days  in  obscurity,  and  ne' 
emerge  from  its  dense  and  chilling  atmosphere, 
^his,  or  nearly  from  it  all,  the  Bar  is  happily  exe 
have  honourable  and  reverend  prelates  by  the  dozi 
prebendaries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitatis 
score ;  end  rich  incumbents  without  number ;  bu 
the  judges  of  the  land  we  have  not  one  :  nor  has 
a  solitary  inetance  occurred  of  the  member  o 
famity  being  seated  on  the  woolsack  or  the  ben 
the  times  in  which  we  have  lived.  At  the  Bar,  ind 
have  been,  and  still  are*  several,  though  we  rec 
one,  or  at  the  farthest  two,  who  gained  either  fa 
tune  there.  Many  of  these  are  to  be  foimd  on  1 
commissioners  of  bankrupts,  or  in  the  enjoymei 
other  of  the  good  things  which  government  hat 
faute  amongst  the  members  of  the  profession ;  bu 
seldom  heard  of  in  our  courts.  Few,  if  any,  of  it 
are  now  to  be  purchased  ;  and  if  they  were,  they 
the  most  part  be  without  emoluments,  if  the  ' 
with  an  Indian  lac  of  money  had  an  English  lack 
Strong  and  powerful  connections  may  push  a  man 
he  has  talents,  but  the^r  can  do  nothing  for  him 
not;  or  if  they  attempt  it,  will  do  worse.  We  ht 
more  than  one  promising  young  man  seriously  inj 
prospects  of  some,  indeed,  we  have  seen  irretriev 
ed,  by  the  injudicious  baste  of  zealous,  but 
friends,  to  thrust  theip  into  business  which  1 
wanted  experience  to  conduct  with  credit  to  th^ 
advantage  to  their  clients:  and  if  this  ht^s-beei 
where  there  were  talents  which  wanted  but  tipie 
and  a  regular  accession  of  practice  advantageous 
play  them,  complete  must  nave  been  the  disapi 
— utter  the  discomfiture, where  the  first  great  and  lo 
for  exhibition,  was  but  an  exhibition  of  ignoran< 
fio^iciency,  unbrokeii  by  one  ray  of  promise,  of 
iQteU^ct,  tQ  cheer  t\i^  g(oom  of  ^sp^if ,  by  th^  m^; 
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hope  for  tha  future.  We  have  now,  in  iipagination,  before  us, 
or  rati^er  in  o«r  recollection,  an  unfortunate  barrister,  wbg> 
hj  tli9  solicitations  of  friends,  procured  the  conduct  of  a  de-i> 
fence  in  a  government  prosecution  of  some  in^portanpe. 
He  had  got  up  his  speech  with  great  care,  and  given  very 
intelligible  hints  to  every  body  he  knew,  that  they  might 
•acpect  a  ra^e  specimen  of  oratory  at  its  delivery ;  and  this  wa# 
fhe  onljr  part  of  his  promises  which  he  fulfilled^  for,  from  itfi 
|<^iiiidation  to  that  nour,  Westminster  Hall  had  never  wit«- 
nessed  sujoh  an  one,  and  in  all  probability  never  wilji  lig 
;ii^io.  Its  absurdity  and  extravagance  beggars  all  desoripr 
tion ;  we  therefore  shall  attempt  none,  but  satisfy  purselvep 
vii^  describing  in  a  much  humbler  style  the  catastrophe 
upheiu  after  having  brought  his  philippic  to  a  sudden  close, 
«imdatthela«^hter  of  a  crowded  court,  including  judg^,jxuy« 
iMurlialiera,  crier,  bailiffs,  all  indeed  but  the  unfort¥nate 
.i^ent*  to  wh(Mn  sui^  sport  was  death — the  dis^mfited  orar 
tor  indignantly  retired  to  his  native  mountains^  thersi  lil^^ 
4fc.e  fancied  prototype  of  his  eloqi^ence,  to  declaim,  witboqjt 
idi6ti«ctioa  of  his  lofty  thoughts,  to  the  foaming  billows  Oif 
ilie  oeean.  At  this  occupation  we  must  leave  nim^aisn^ 
iateUigence  has  reached  nis  quondani  companions  oif  hi^ 
nervous  declan^ation  having  calmed  them  to  repose^  e^ 
proceed  with  our  remarks.  To  the  independence  of  the  B^ 
Itbere  is  doubtless  one  drawback.  All,  or  nearly  all,  i^p 
Jionours  are  at  the  disposal  of  minister^,  who  seldom 
f>ive  any  thing  away  without  a  quid  pro  qtfo.  Hence  are  it^ 
joaembera  proverbial  for  political  apostasy,  familiarly  termed 
ratting.  The  principal  legal  appointments  have  for  many 
years  been  bestowed  by  a  Tory  administration  upon  oon« 
•verted  Whigs,  or>  -in  plain  EngUsh,  upon  men  who  have 
sacrificed  uieir  principles  for  Uieir  places ;  and  so  noto^ 
oiialy  has  this  been  the  jcase,  that  a  very  staunch  supporter 
-of  govarninent  in  parliament,  and  out  of  it,  who  but  lately 
obtained  a  silk  gown  and  a  Welsh  judgeship,  reinarked,  witl^ 
•no  leee  trvth  than  forcye,  that  it  was  a  mucn  better  specula- 
tion to  oppose  the  ministry  until  you  are  worth  buying  off, 
ihan  on  principle  to  afford  them  your  best  support.  In 
trutk,  with  a  few,  and  but  a  very  few,  splendid  exceptic^i^, 
we  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  political  integrity  of  ^p 
Bar,  and  habitually  suspect  the  most  flaming  and  vociferp^f^ 
,of  their  patriots,  as  waiting  but  the  offer  of  their  price. 
With  such  golden  baits  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  ministers  to 
jbk^  oujty  fuid  W  ^^^^  power  ^.lone,  hs^ppy  indeed  do  we 
consider  that  barriaierwhase  politieal  O|hiu0As  ^re  (withottt 
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a  bias)  upon   the  right  side,  though  we   fear, 

will  be  much  less  rapidly  promoted,  than  he  who  1 

;  and  opportunity  to  support,   and  pliancy    to     i 

wrong  one. 
I  Next  to  being  honourable  and  independent,  we 

amongst  the  allowably  alluring  attractions  of  th 
sion,  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  gentleman 
I,  the  army  is  not  more   strict,   if  as  strict,  in   m 

j!  amongst  its  members  a  discipline  that  shall  repi 

I  approximation  to  what  is  dishonourable  and   n 

j'  paltrytricks,  or  improper  condescensions  to  obtaii 

}  are  tolerated ;  on  the  contrary,  they  can  only  be  c 

the  ruin  of  those  who  have  so  little  respect  for  th< 
sion  or  themselves,  as  to  stoop  to  them.  The  et 
that. profession,  a  lex  non  scripta,  admirally  adapt 
the  true  legal  phrase,  "  from  time  whereof  the  n 
man  runnetn  not  to  the  contrary"  to  ensure  its  resp 
like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  admits 
impunity,  of  the  slightest  infringement ;  and  he 
ingly  and  contumaciously  violates  it,  does  so  at  t 
peril  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  prospects  in  liA 
connected  with  his  continuance  at  the  Bar ;  foi 
cannot  continue  with  any  chance  of  success,  ii 
brethren,  who  as  a  body  act  in  perfect  unison  wl 
honour  is  concerned,  for  ungentlemanly  and  unpr 
conduct  have  cut  him  off  from  their  society,  a 
execution  against  him  the  ultimum  supplicium  to  vi 
resort,  (and  an  effectual  one  it  is,)  a  refusal  to  h< 
with  him. 

It  were,  perhaps,  rather  a  subdivision  of  the  lai 
our  remarks,  than  a  head  of  itself,  to  add,  that  in  it 
the  profession  is  a  liberal  one.  Here  are  no  b 
delivered;  no  disputing  their  items — no  haggli 
prices,  or  undersellmg  competitors.  The  fees  wh 
rister  receives  are  so  completely  considered  as  | 
that,  like  those  of  a  physician,  they  cannot  be  rec 
our  courts.  Having,  too,  his  own  reputation,  an< 
reputation  his  professional  advancement  at  stake 
moved  above  the  mere  sordid  influence  of  money ; 
tually  exerts  himself  as  zealously  for  the  solitary 
the  prisoner,  as  the  special  retainer*  of  the  opuh 

*  A  special  retainer  is  the  fee  paid  to  a  barrister,  on  bei 
in  a  cause  on  a  different  sessions  or  circuit  to  that  which  1 
attends.  In  the  former  case  it  can  never  be  less  tiian  thir 
in  the  latter,  it  must  at  the  least  be  three  hmidred. 
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Bound  to  render  hiB  best  aasistance  wherever  it  is  demand- 
ed, he  cannot  bargain  for  his  seryices^  or  choose  the  side  that 
pays  the  best;  but»  compelled  to  take  the  first  that  may  re- 
tain him,  his  remuneration  is  left  to  the  ability,  or  the  ^ne- 
rosity,  of  those  for  whom  he  a(>pear8 ;  and,  bv  an  invariable 
rule  of  the  profession,  it  can  never,  save  oy  prospective 
computation,  be  measured  either  by  his  labour  or  his  suc- 
cess. The  cause  once  over,  his  fee  caonot  be  altered — labo- 
riously or  unexpectedlv  as  it  may  have  been  wot,  he  cannot 
accept  more  than  he  already  had  received,  with  the  possi- 
bility pf  its  being  compromised  or  lost  Without  reward 
too,  he  is  bound  to  undertake  the  case  of  any  man  who, 
suin^  in  forma  pauperis,  or  being,  in  other  words,  too  poor 
to  giTB  a  fee,  wishes  for  his  assistance*  and  prays  the  court 
to  assign  him  as  a  counaeL .  In  some  cases  of  nigh  treason 
this  has  often  happened*  to  the  consumption  of  a  large,  porr 
tion  of  a  barrister  s  time,  and  at  the  CjiLpense  of  much  labour 
and  anxiety,  in  the  discharge  of  an  arduous  and  unpleasant 
duty.  The  Bar  too  are  effectually  removed  from  those  un- 
pleasant feelings  but  too  of  ten.  engendered  and  indulged  in 
other  walks  of  life,  and  even,  amongst  isome  of  theHberal 
professions,  from  a  collision  of  interests;  for  amongst  tihem 
no  mean  jealousies  of  each  other's  succeasare  indulged,  or^ 
if  indulged,  as  rarely  is  the  case,  can  never  exhibit  them- 
selves for  any  continuance  but  to  the  annoyance  of  the  exhi- 
bitor. Whatever  personal  aversions  or  coldness  mav  exist 
out  of  court,  there  is  no  display  of  it  in  the  conduct  of 
business*  when  those  who  entertain  it  are  either  associated 
with,  or  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  management  of  a  cause. 
''  My  learned  friend,^'  may  sometimes  be  a  hollow  expres- 
sion, und  is  often  an  unmeaning  one ;  but  it  has  always  the 
semblance  at  least  of  a  courtesy,  .which,  felt  or  feigned, 
contributes  greatly  to  rub  off  the  asperities,  that  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  zealous  supporters  of  oppo-r 
site  interests,  whom  personal  dislike  has  not  predisposed  to 
much  conciliation. 

It»  society  asid  associations  are  agreeabU2LaAetttmctire.  The 
rank  of  a  barrister  is  sufficiently  high  to  admit  him  into 
the  best  company;  but  in  none  will  he  meet  with  more  plea- 
sant society,  (ladies  of  course  being  put  out  of  the  compa- 
rison,) than  that,  in  which  he  will  spend  a  great  portion  of 
his  time,  in  the  hall  of  bis  inn  of  court,  or  round  the  com- 
mon table  of  his  circuit,  or  his  sessions,  where  few  but  his 
brethren  assemble.  They  ate  all  men  of  education,  well 
informed  on  most  subjects — gentlemanly  almost  without 
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e3ioe{>tio0  in  their  manoerB ;  with  as  little  qu«dift 

and  courteous  to  eaoh  other;  and  anxious,  from 

MOTfs  which  no  where  has  a  more  pon^airfal  ii 

.'',.{  render  as  agreeable  as   possible  the  weeks  a 

which  they  necessarily  pass  iogether  in  a  sort 
domesticated  state. 

Lastly,  we  recur  to  a  point,  to  which,  we  »i 

t ' ,  most  aspiring  candidates  tor  the  honours  of  the  ] 

i'  ' "  ptfents  who  consider  tbemdelves  prudent;  direc 

/   '  fiegards: — the  ppofession  mt^  be  extremely  luef 

have  good  reason  to  believe,  that,  here- and  ther 
has  made  ft'om  fifteen  to  twenty  tho<a8and  poun 
and  that  the  income  of  several  of  them  has  nol 
than  ten.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied,  that  there 
banisters,  whose  annual  professional  reenpts 
classed  between  five  diousand  pounds  and  tw 
more  p^haps  would  rank  between  two  and  one. 
cial  pr&cticd  of  the  Attorney  Gtenerel,  is  not,  perl 
stated  at  ei^ht  thousand  pounds  a  year,  nor  i 
Solicitor  at  three ;  whilst  of  the  income  of  the  Cb« 
the  accumulations  of  his  fortune,  all  the  produce 
who  would  venture  on  a  guess  ?  We  at  least  con 
princes  upon  the  tvthe. 

Honourable,  independent,  liberal,  gentlemaiil 
agreeable  in  its  society,  uid  liicmtive  witbal^ — wh 
may  be  asked,  would  you  desire?  a  question  to 
return  this  brief  answer,  a  reasonable  {Mrospect  of 
mentof  amoderate  share  of  these  advantages,  by  on< 
engMced  in  the  pursuit  of  them*  Where  emolume 
no  oEject,  or  but  a  secondary  one,  and  may  with 
venience  be  dispensed  with,  we  would  not  say  aii 
the  way  of  dissuasion  from  the  pursuit.  On  th< 
where  a  gentleman  can  leave  his  son  a  mo( 
dq;>^ndency,  requiring  no  addition  for  his  support,  i 
in  which  he  hfis  be^i  accustomed  to  live,  we  won 
all  means  send  him  to  the  Bar,  that  he  may  have 
suit  to  follow  if  he  pleases,  and  some  one  body  of 
munity  with  which  he  will  be  connected.  It  is  no 
jdeed^  that  a  rich  student  of  the  law  is  an  aesiduov 
that  a^  barrister  who  can  do  withoutthe  toil  of  his  p 
foUiMvs  it  laboriously  for  its  honours.  But,  succ^ 
<»se,  though  desirable,  is  not  essential ;  where  it  i 
lowing  considerations,  on  the  other  side  pf  the 
should  be  maturely  weighed,  before  a  failure  of  i 
meat  is  hazarded. 
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The  profeBsion,  then,  m  esfpimioe:  not  only  k  A  large  snny 
8«ink  m  laying  the  foundation  of  a  good  education,  arid  in 
the  ft^e  years  at  the  leacpt  of  its  sdeve  imikxediate  preparatory 
studies  $  but  still!  larger  sataS'  must  be  expended,  during  the 
ttany  years  tbat>  in  nearly  every  case,  mtMt  elaipse,  befoi^e 
its  receipts  equal  rts  disbursements.  CiFGuitiS^and  Sessions 
are  not  travelled  for  nothing ;  and  those  which  eventually 
mcsy  be' tfhe  most  pfbductil^,  are  ftom  t]ie#rst  entrance  upod 
Aem,  eertmnify  the  nfost  expensive.  Add  to'  this;  cbsinbet 
rents,  aiiways'high ;  a  library  unavoidably  ki^,  and  cotttposed 
of  books  unusually  high-priced,  in  coimpatfison  with  othef^, 
and  continuslly  increasing;  tbe  salary  and  mainteHanee  of  ft 
clerh ;  and  your  own  support  in  the  sty{e  of  a  gentleman,  M^ 
cftssuriiy  led,  at  least  oeeastonuUy,  into  eitpenmve'  MeoeifiL«* 
tions ;  and  it  may  be  pretty  safelv  asserted,  that  M^  young 
man  dam  prudently  enter  on  die  hazards  of  his  frofessi^nu 
career  as  a  barrister,  (unless  indeed,  his  connections  are  tUH 
usually  strong,  and  his  own  capabilities  of  arratting  himself 
of  them  more  than  commonly  promising,)  witik  less  thatt 
five  hundred  a  year  at  his  command. 

The  qtmtificatwns  fbr  eminent  success  in  if,  are  not  of  tm 
ordinary  descriptien.  No  profession  requires  so  generat 
an  acquaintance  with  men  and  things.  All  the  concerns  and 
occupations  of  Hfe  afford  matter  ofdiscussioa  in  our  courts; 
and*  a  barrister  in  fuH  practice  must  have  to  discuss  diem 
there.  He  should  therefore  not  only  be  a  good  mathematt* 
cian,-  as  many  of  them  are,  but  a  ready  commercial  account^ 
ant,  as  few  even  of  the  senior  wranglers*  amongst  them 
have  been';  for  into  the  most  intricate  mercantile  questions 
he  will  often  have  to  examine,  and  cannot  make  himself  mn 
derstood  hy  a  witness  or  a  ji^^*  on  a  subject  of  which  he 
is  utterly  ignorant  himself.  There  was  indeed  much  gt»c^ 
sense  in  die  observation  of  one  of  our  judges,  who,  whilint 
at  the  Bar,  had  the  first  pmctice  of  his  day,  that  if  he  had 
a  son  to  train  up  for  the  profession,  he  would  send  him  for 
a  year  or  two  into  a  merchant's  counting  house.  With  die 
terms  of  art  in  evety  tfttde  and  profession  he  will  find  it  to 
his  advantage  to  be  familiar,  as  of  trades  and  manufhctures 
he  cannot  know  more  than  will  be  of  use  to  him.  To  die 
proper  conducting  of  some  cases,  even  a  certain  degree  of 
medical  knowledge,  and  its  vocabulary,  is  essential;  as,  in 
murders,  man^-slauehtefs,  and  some  other  crimes  not  &0oe»* 
sary  to  be  specifieoithe  lifei  of  the  prisoner  whom  he  mayba 
catted  upt)n  to  prosecute  or  defend,  will  mainly  depend  upM 
the  eridenc^  of  practitiori^s  in  diat  professiotv,  who  n^Ytt 
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•p^ak  in  a  witness  box,  but  in  teclmicalities,alid 
points  on  which  very  nice  shades  of  distinction 
the  verdict  of  a  jury.  On  those  points,  such  foi 
as  the  operation  and  appearances  occasioned  b 
sudden  rupture  of  blood-vessels,  apoplexy,  &c. 
our  judges  and  advocates  have  exhioited  considei 
and  we  nave  had  reason  to  know,  that  one  at  lei 
former  has  very  deeply  studied  tibem,  that  he  w 
ipsdthfully  discharge  me  duties  of  his  high  and  r 
station ;  an  example,  which  all  those  who  are  coi 
the  administration  of  justice  in  our  courts  of  crin 
prudence,  would  do  well  to  follow.  To  this  enc 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences  should 
an  accurate  and  ready  discrimination  of  charactei 
him  in  his  examination  and  cross-examination  of 
on  which,  more  frequently  than  on  any  thing  else 
of  a  cause,  and  the  success  of  an  advocate,  mainb 
In  our  common  law  courts,  this  indeed  is  all  i 
sively  the  forte  that  must  conduct  to  the  first 
lucrative  practice ;  as  without  it,  no  man  will  be  e 
employed  as  a  leader,  though  his  junior  businee 
very  good.  Patience,  a  most  useful  virtue  ever} 
peculiarly  so  at  the  bar;  for  without  it,  no  one  can 
the  drudgery  of  hunting  cases,  and  drawing  pleadi 
occupations,  to  which  the  mind  of  a  man  of  geni 
chained,  (the  dullest  parts  of  the  mathematics  not  c 
the  driest  of  the  dry.    "  Have  the  goodness  to  di 

Secial  demurrer  to  this  plea,"  said  an  attorney  1 
e  late  ornaments  of  the  English  bar,  more  < 
for  his  commanding  eloquence,   than  his  legal 

'*  A  special  demurrer  to  one  of *s  pleas!' 

facetious  barrister.  ''  I  had  much  rather  dmw  a 
up  Hampstead  hill,  if  you  will  allow  me."  Few  i 
ever,  dare  venture  on  such  jokes  or  such  refusals;  a 
volens,  they  must,  if  required,  ring  the  changes  upoc 
thins  through  pleadings  which  may  fill,  as  in  one 
recollect  an  indictment  only  to  have  done,  five-a 
yards  of  parchment,  statute  measure.  Judgment  a 
tkm  are  also  essential  requisites  to  permanent  succei 
want  of  it,many  a  showy ,pert,and  superficial  advocate 
more  clients,  and  lost  more  causes,  than  his  pragm; 
mere  ad  captandum  talents  will  ever  win  or  save, 
with,  a  certain  class  of  practitioners,  may  take  for 
^d  business  may  flow  in  unexpectedly  fast ;  bul 
ii^tfit  who  relies  upon  them  for  advancement^  will  fin 
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woefiilly  mistaken  in  the  end ;  and  his  fisite  will  be  infinitely 
worse  than  that  of  those^  who  never  get  into  practice^ — ^that 
of  losing  it  faster  than  it  was  attained. 

An  advocate  in  large  practice  for  a  continuance,  without 
really  deserving  to  be  so,  is  indeed,  as  rare  an  occurrence  as 
we  meet  with  in  a  world,  where  things  the  most  unaccount* 
able  do  sometimes  astonish  us.  And  even  with  all  these 
qualifications,  rarely  falling,  it  must  be  seen,  to  the  lot  of 
one  highly  gifted  man,  a  crowning  requisite  may  be  wanting 
still,  and  that  is  natural  readiness, — for  acquired  it  cannot  be, 
as  may  be  the  case  in  time  with  that  confidence  (miscalled 
impudence,  by  a  slanderous  world,  as  exhibited  at  the  bar,) — 
without  which  an  advocate  can  never  rise. 

These  two  combined,  will  give  a  man  of  comparatively 
moderate  abilities  and  attainments,  a  .decided  superiority 
over  others,  in  these  respects  infinitely  his  superior,  without 
them.  These,  we  apprehend,  are  matters  to  which  the 
youthful  aspirant  for  forensic  honours  does  not  often  direct 
his  attention,  nor  do  the  more  experienced  abettors  of  his 
wishes  give  them  all  the  attention  they  demand.  The  lad 
writes,  perhaps,  a  few  florid  themes  at  school,  or  distin- 
guishes himself  by  superiority,  in  what  is  dubbed  elocution 
m  those  public  exhibitions  there,  which  in  nine  instances 
out  of  ten  are  productive,  we  cannot  but  think,  of  more 
harm  than  good— his  fond  parents  immediately  pronounce 
him  a  genius,  andaflatterii^  schoolmaster  persuades  them 
that  it  would  be  smothering  splendid  talents  not  to  send  him 
to  the  Bar.  If  he  should  have  some  oratorical  capabilities 
of  a  superior  order,  his  fortune  is  supposed  to  be  made  the 
moment  he  puts  on  his  gown  and  wi^,  and  makes  his  ap- 
pearance4n  the  courts — ^but  they,  good  easy  folks,  too  little 
think,  the  while,  how  long  it  will  be  ere  he  may  have  an  on- 

Eortunity  of  opening  his  lips  there,  but  in  a  capacity  infinitely 
eneath  his  mighty  powers ;  or  if  he  be  nothing  but  a  speaker, 
how  few  are  the  occasions,  in  which  the  eloquence  of  an 
advocate  can  be  called  forth ; — and  a  merely  eloquent  mian 
will  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  in  arguing  a  special  case  upon  a 
dry  point  of  law,  or  shewing  cause  against  a  rule  upon  ft 
nice  point  of  practice.  A  faculty  of  extemporaneous  speak* 
itig,  and  of  speaking  powerfully  and  gracefully,  is,  we  admit, 
amongst  the  requisites  of  a  successml  barrister,  but  time  is 
ill  bestowed  upon  its  exclusive  cultivation,  as  many  a 
plodding  lawyer  of  hesitating  speech,  has  been  in  large 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  elevated  himself  by  the  solidity  of 
his  talents  to  the  bench,  whilst  the  animated  spouters, 
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fuiiied  by  tb^  thunder  of  fipplini^ey  urith  which 
paganzn^  wer^  formerly  reoeiyed  %t  debating  aQQi 
been  left,  we  had  aliAoat  said,  to  fttarye. 

.  Tb?  profession  ia  most  laborious,  and  muU  be  un 
f(i^r$nm*    A  jaded  poatrhor^a  at  an  election,  or 
in  London  streets  upon  a  rainy  Sunday,  ia  the  n 
I  priat^  poniqparison,  Uiat  occurs  to  us,  of  the  exc 

laading  barrister  in  fall  pfactice.  In  term  tjme, 
tings^  on  the  circuit,  and  even  at  sessions,  until  1 
above  attending  them,  his  post  from  nine,  9omei 
eight  in  tbe  moming  till  six  at  night,  is  a  crowds  ai 
court; — hia  OQCupation  there,  we  conducting  in 
as  they  are  called  pn,  causes  *'de  onmibuf  r«6t£9,"-^ 
dtm  aims'*  it  may  properly  be  added,  which  ai 
would  describe,  as  beins; ''  about  just  nothing  at 
sober  English  judge  and  jury,  will  tell  him  are  w 
thing  in  theni.  "  From  grave  to  gay,  from  pleasant 
k  is  mora  habitually  his  duty  to  rove  Ihan  the  poet 
happily,  these  ch^mges  are  so  sudden,  that  his  hum< 
pof  call  n^ver  be  consulted  in  the  case ;  for  a 
assaults  which  he  has  to  lau^h  out  of  court,  ms 
^jbely  succeed  an  aggravated  crtm,  con.  where  all  hia 
wd  pathos  willl^  called  forth,  to  obtain  tJb 
damag|es  against  the  base  seducer  of  the  wifa  < 
8O09L  friend.  Actions  for  goods  sold  and  deliFeje 
^ion^Hythes — ^libdls  on  the  religion  or  gotemmen 
9;(ohiuEii;e-r-«fiise  impHsoanp^nt-^jpecsal  bonds- 
prpseoutions — gtn  lavi  penalties  for  shooting  a  '. 
nraaches  of  promise  of  macrii^,  well  nigh  breat 
£iiif  damsel's  heart — follow  each  other  m  such 
iiinregular  su^cassioi%,  that  q»  a  mind  undiscipliiH 
di^ociation  and  confusion  of  ideas,  as  brief  ii 
Ssm  brief  at  the  crier's  csU  of  the  number  of  the  c 
mprshenaim  witt  ips;Urude  its^f,  that  chaos  was  co 
V§t„  without  tha  choice  of  timis  ox  of  part--for  w 
i^  IQ  assert  the  right,  or  do  his  best  t^  justify  the 
^,f^^ttary,andonthe  different  hearings  of  the  san 
ipi^y.  sometimes  be  "shifting  his  side,  as  a/  lawy 
hQw>"--4!ie>  must  procead  onward  with  Ims  task,,  e 
yitftfP^Ftod  iA  the  midst  of  his  aeutast  and  most  i 
<Mossre^aminati(Mia,  to  battiie  the  m^ee  and  dry  olg 
]^s  i^itsgoiftist,  on  the  admissibility  of  eindence;  o 
in  tha  full  tide  of  succesful  eloquence,  by  the  hscsj 
aonant  shouts  of  the  juvelin  men,  "  Mr.  -^^^.r.-^  is  ^ 
the  othef  court."    From  that  court,  or  the  one  hi 
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inoned  firom^  if  he  should  not  be  detained,  as  he  often  may, 
especially  towards  the  close  of  an  assize,  until  a  late  houi^ 
or  even  until  midnight,  by  a  tedious  cause,  he  retires  to  a 
hasty  dinner  at  the  circuit  table,  oftener  to  a  hastier  one  at 
his  u>dging8 ;  and  will  generally  be  engaged  from  that  time 
to  ten  o'clock,  in  consultations  with  his  junior  counsel  and 
attorneys,  leaving  him  no  time  to  read  his  briefs  for  the  next 
day,  but  that  which  he  snatches  from  the  hours  which  most 
men   are  devoting  to  recreation  or  repose.     Thi^  is  the 
laborious  routine  of  his  life  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year ; 
separated  from  his  family  and  his  home,  where  he  is  more  a 
loager  than  the  host.     Formerly  he  had  some  cessation 
during  the  long  vacation — but  waat  with  increase  of  busi- 
ness upon  the  circuits  and  sessions,  and  sittings  before,  as 
well  as  after  term,  in  town,  this  holiday  is  /ong  out  in  n4me, 
as  it  would  scarcely  a£ford  time  for  a  wedding  jouimey,  or 
the  most  rapid  continental  tour.    The  absence  of  a  rising 
barrister  from  his  circuit,  is  injurious  to  his  interests  in  no 
ordipary  decree;  and  even  those  who  only  hope  to  rise,  must 
be  constantpy^  at  their  post,  though  for  years  they  ^ould 
only  shew  that  they  are  there  reaBy  to  avail  themselves  of 
any  of  diat  reversionary  interest,  wnich  the  diligent  some- 
times unexpectedly  obtain.    ''Keep  your  ch^mubers,"  said 
an  old  stc^r  in  tne  conveyancing  department  of  the  pro- 
fession, to  one  of  his  pupils  just  entering  upon  business  for 
liimselC  "  ^»d  your  chambers  will  keep  you.^    TTiis  will  not 
always  be  tl^ie  case  upon  the  circuit,  or  in  the  courts,  though 
those  who  through  every  discouragement  are  the  most  con*- 
stant  in  attendance  there,  have  naturally  the  fairest  prospect 
of  eventually  rendering  their  attendance  productive. 

Finally,  there  is  a  fearful  preponderance  against  the  changes 
of  success,  vt  the  pursuit  of  the  profession.    Were  we  skilled 
in  Newmarket  lore,  or  thelearmng  of  Be  Moivre,  we  shonhl 
state  the  odds  at  twenty  to  one  against  a  barrister's  obtain- 
ing a  maintenance  by  his  profession  in  a  dozen  year^  and 
ahimdred  to  one  against  his  making  a  fortune  in  it  durii^ 
life.    It  has  already  been  incidentdly  stated,  that  he  can  do 
nothing  to  push  himself  forward,  as  he  may  in  other  walks 
of  life ;  but,  waiting  patiently  for  an  opportunity  of  display*' 
ing  the  talents  he  may  possess,  he  will  often  see  men  less 
(qualified  for  business  obtain  it  before  him,  though  he  may 
perhaps  eventually  outstrip  them  far  in  the  race  of  fortune 
and  of  fame. 

The  rule  of  seniority,  long  established,  and  inflexibly  ad- 
hered to  at  the  Bar^  is  unquestionably  a  serious  check  upon 
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the  early  risie,  even  of  the  ablest  men.  Few  solici 
venture  to  employ  a  man,  of  but  fout  or  five  yeai 
in  any  important  cause  alone,  or  to  give  him  the 
but  of  his  juniors — and  if  an  advocate  of  but  a  ye 
a  day's  seniority,  should  be  associated  with  hin 
senior  will  the  conduct  of  the  cause  devolve,  le 
but  to  read  the  pleadings  from  his  brief;  examine 
in  his  turn,  nor  even  then,  if  his  leader  choose  to 
out  of  his  hands ;  (a  thing,  by  the  way,  which  so] 
are  very  apt,  without  necessity,  to  do,)  and  to  £ 
legal  objections,  which  that  leader  may  make,  or 
upon  to  answer ;  for  on  points  of  law  alone  can  t 
on  either  side  be  heard.  For  some  years  after  his  < 
fore,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  barrister  to  d 
himself,  and  but  tare  are  the  instances  in  wb 
strong  available  connections  and  influence,  he  spe 
into  Targe  practice  in  that  secondary  business, 
many,  very  many  of  his  contemporaries  will  b 
<][ualified  as  himself,  though  they  may  not  have 
like  the  talents  for  its  more  important  duties,  whi< 
want  but  the  opportunity  to  display.  If  he  possess 
in  an  eminent  decree,  and  has  some  few  friends,  y\ 
able  to  advance  his  interests,  when  the  proper  time 
so  shall  arrive,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  if  1: 
strength  be  continued,  the  way  to  eventual  suce 
profession  is  clear  before  him;  and  that,  though  lat 
m  life,  distinction  and  riches  will  be  his.  But  if,  \ 
mental  requisite  for  that  success,  he  has  no  oppd 
making  his  possession  of  them  known,  he  may  tr 
after  year,  a  briefless  barrister,  upon  a  circuit  wl 
knowp,  except  to  his  brethren,  but  by  name,  expoc 
mortification  of  junior  after  junior,  inferior  in  pi 
and  solid  attainments  as  they  may  be,  passing  I 
the  race,  of  which  he  is  scarcely  more  than  aspectat 
disappointed  and  disgusted  at  a  fate,  which  he  ougl 
anticipated,  he  turns  cotintiy  gentleman;  procures, 
interest,  some  legal  appointment  in  the  colotiies ;  tal 
in  the  church ;  or,  if  he  has  connections  in  ott 
jjuietly  settles  down  for  life,  a  provincial  a(8vocate, ; 
ing,  for  a  competency  for  himself  and  feimily,  or  i 
somewhat  more,  all  the  honours  of  his  profession 
ambitious  or  more  patiently  ehduring  men. 

,  Which  of  these  classes,  the  extraordinarily  gift^ 
man,  the  publication  of  whose  remains  has  giver 
this  dissertation,  would  have  occupied,  had  his  1 
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Si^ed,  it  is  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  predicate;  but  of 
is  we  entertain  no  doubt,  that  had  his  oratorical  talents 
equalled  his  taste  for  composition — ^his  bodily  strength  cor- 
responded with  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  (points  on  wmch^  the 
want  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  which  we  in  yain 
re^et,  prevents  our  saying  any  thing,)  in  patience,  industry, 
acuteness,  prudence,  discrimination,  he  was  so  peculiarly 
qualified  for  success,  that  if  he  had  not  attained  a  nigh  raxiK 
in  his  profession,  the  fault  would  not  have  been  in  hum,  bat 
in  that  want  of  opportunity  to  display  his  talents,  which 
has  thrown  into  the  shade  many  a  lawyer  who  possessed  them 
in  a  scarcely  less  eminent  degree. 

William  Friend  Durant,  the  interesting  subject  of  these 
interesting  volumes,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  January,  1803, 
where,  we  are  not  told,  but  we  presume,  at  Poole,  in  l)orset- 
shire,  in  which  town  his  parental  biographer  has  Ions  been 
the  settled  pastor  of  a  highly  respectable  Independent  church. 
Hia  mother  (formerly  a  Miss  Friend,  of  Newbury,)  was  a 
woman  highly  gifted  with  the  accomplishments  of  her  sex^ 
and  possessed  also  of  a  vigour  of  mind  and  decision  of  cha- 
racter not  always  connected  with  them.  From  the  earliest 
moment  at  which  education  could  commence,  she  devoted 
herself  to  the  training  up  her  child  in  the  way  in  which  she 
wished  him  to  go,  with  a  devotedness  and  perseverance, 
hut  the  counter-part  of  the  resolutions  of  her  husband,  whose 
fitness  for  so  important  an  office  no  reader  of  these  paces 
can  for  a  moment  doubt.  Steadiness  in  pursuing  a  plan 
deliberately  formed — a  resolute  determination  to  ff^t  in 
perfect  unison  in  its  execution,  or  at  least  never  to  let  their 
charge  perceive  that  there  was  the  slighest  difference  of 
opinion  oetween  them,  with  respet  to  it — never  frightening 
him  into  obedience,  deceiving  him  or  suffering  him  to  be 
deceived, — on  no  account  permitting  him  to  carry  a  point  by 
importunity,  or  allowing  themselves  to  be  conquered  by  his 
obstinacy, — ^these  were  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  a 
system  of  early  education,  the  steady  nursuit  of  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  formed  one  or  the  loveliest  cha- 
racters that  we  recollect  to  have  met  with  in  the  whole 
rai^e  of  modem  biography. 

^y  such  parents,  as  it  was  his  happiness  to  possess,  we  may 
easily  conceive,  that  the  formation  of  his  religious  character 
would  be  considered  an  object  of  the  first  importance.  At 
an  early  age,  they  accordingly  pointed  out  to  him  such 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  (fod,  and  evidences  of  a  divine 
revelation,  as  his  mental  powers,  unfolding  themselves  with 
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imusual  rapidity,  and  no  ordinary  growth,  could  re< 
sabbaths  were  made  always  delightful  to  him. 

"  His  exercises,"  says  his  father,  "  at  the  close  of 
services,  were  of  peculiar  importance  to  him ;  and  they  I 
||  effect  equally  salutary  on  his  understanding  and  his  he 

jj  the  age  of  five,  his  mother  was  wont,  on  the  Sabbath 

J.  take  him,  alone,  upon  her  knee,  to  cause  him  to  repei 

il  dould  remember  of  the  sermons  which  he  had  heard;  a 

lyveir  what  he  had  recollected.     He  then  said  that  hymi 
Watts,  ''  Lord,  how  delightful  'tis  to  see,''  &c.     The 
this  evening  engagement  insured  his  attention  at  Uie  pi; 
ship;   and  the  success  with  which  he  would,  wh^t 
recapitulate  almost  every  leading  sentiment  he  had  hea 
both  his  dear  teacher  and  himself.    These  exercises  h 
almost  till  his  beloved  mother's  death ;  and  never  shall 
manner  in  which,  when  a  great  boy  of  nearly  fifteen,  I 
upon  her  knee  and  repeat  his  hymn,  while  his  arm  was 
neck,  and  his  head  leaning  on  her  bosom,  precisely  i 
been  when  the  practice  commenced  in  his  childhood. 
I  entered  their  room  at  the  dose  of  these  exercises ;  v 
embraced  them  both,  and  enjoyed,  in  our  ardent,  hi 
affection,  all  but  Heaven.    At  these,  above  most  other  n 
jfelt  ocfrselves  truly  nnited,  and,  as  fonning  part  of 
£unily  of  heaven  and  earth."    Religion  alone  could  » 
our  domestic  bliss.    And  William  ever  looked  back  on  i 
as  the  sweetest  and  most  pn^table  hours  of  his  Ule."  [V< 

Happy  would  it  be  for  children,  and  for  parents 
of  our  religious  professors  pay  this  strict  atteati 
children, on  the  sabbath,  so  as  to  prevent  them,  c 
)ifm4,;  from,  misspending  its  sacred  hours,  and  on 
from.^sociatin^  with  it, from  infancy >  ideas  of  glc 
nes^,  and  restraint — a  cause  to  which,  we  belieye^ 
of  carelessness  as  to  sacred  duties  in  after  life  ii 
tributed.  He  was  also  occasionally,  especially  on 
day>  the  sole  companion  of  his  parents,  in  their 
for  special  supplications  and  thanksgivings  at  ijii 
grace,  chieQy  upon  his  account ;  and  was  eaxlv  tav 
exteiqappraneous  utterance  to  his  prayers  and  pra 
^  Maker  and  his  God.  The  mode  in  which  he  was 
^his  habit,  was  that  recommenced  by  ZoUikofer 
tapp& :  "  Let  your  child  be  taught  in  general  its 
^'  God«  its  dependence  «pon  bim,  its  obligation  t 
"  &c. :  then  let  it  form  a  prayer  for  itself.^  His 
was  a  striking  feature  in  his  cnaracter,  and  it  went 
jcng  in  loveliness  with  his  growth  in  strength. 
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Hift  mental  ediicaiion  was  «<^mmeac0d  ami  contimied  for 
fieveral  years,  until  indeed  be  was  removed  to  tlie  university, 
under  his  paternal  roof,  on  a  plan  as  nearly  resembling  that 
of  the  Edgwortfas  as  his  father's  views  of  the  primary  im* 
portance  of  religious  instruction  would  permit.  Regularity, 
and  the  formation  of  general  habits,  were  essential  objects: 
order,  and  steadiness  of  application,  invariable  modes  of 
their  system  of  tuition. 

**  Having  formed  our  plan,"  writes  Mr.  Durant,  "  and  determined 
on  a  strictly  domestic  education,  we  came  to  the  resolution  that 
nothing,  over  which  we  had  control,  should  interfere  with  the  execu- 
tion of  our  intentions.  The  friends,  who  occasionally  visited  us, 
were  alwavs  given  to  understand  that  our  plan  was  unalterable; 
and  that  they  must,  therefore,  consent  to  our  devoting  the  accus- 
tomed hours  to  the  instruction  of  our  beloved  pupil.  His  mother 
would  say,  '^  If  any  can  be  offended  with  this,  they  will,  of  coinse, 
cease  to  visit  us;  and  we  may  well  dispense  with  their  visits:  for 
the  welfare  of  the  child  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  pro^pitiate  the  favour 
of  such  unreasonable  guests.*'  Yet,howe?er  rigid  m  our  adherence 
to  system,  we  did  not  assign  him  too  many  hours  of  labour — but  our 
language  ever  was,  "  Work  while  you  work;  play  when  you  play.** 
We  never  kept  him  very  iong  at  any  one  thing,  knowing  that  va- 
riety of  pursuits  would  operate  almost  as  relaxation.  At  the  age 
of  seven,  the  habit  of  regular  appHcation  was  completely  formed; 
and  from  that  time  till  the  moment  of  his  last  short  illness,  mental 
exertion  was  his  delight.  Except  during  his  hours  of  play,  or  while 
he  was  engaged  in  those  amusements  which  were  deemed  necessary 
for  his  hesuth,  his  mind  chose  and  delighted  in  steady  and  intense 
action ;  which  was  so  much  his  element,  that  he  never  sauntered 
about  idly  inquiring,  '*  What  must  I  do  next?"  for  he  had  always 
before  him  employment  sufficient  to  occupy  his  whole  time  and 
attention.  **  The  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich."  Great  talents 
are  the  immedic^te  gift  of  God;  but  great  attainments  are  the  fruit 
of  personal  exertion.  It  is  often  the  affectation,  and  sometimes  the 
practical  folly,  of  men  endued  with  genius,  to  muntain  that  the 
possession  oi  uncommon  powers  renders  labour  unnecessary.  That, 
mdependently  of  close  application,  they  may  astonish  by  the  occa- 
aional  displays  of  strength  and  ori^ality,  few  will  deny:  but  with- 
out industry,  they,  must  never  expect  to  gain  permanent  and  useful 
fame  and  influence."  [Vel.  i.  p.  42—44.] 

In  urging  him  to  mental  exertion,  his  ambition  was  never 
appealed  to,  but  his  duty  to  improve  the  talents  with  which 
<iod  had  endowed  him :  whilst^  to  rouse  him  to  the  eixercise 
of  his  powers,  it  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  bis 
parental  instructors  to  fix  his  attention,  by  awakening  hitf 
curiosity,  and  never  repressing  his  anxiety  to  know,  by  chid- 
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.  I  j  ing    him  for  his   troublesomeiiess ;   and  thuB  early 

' '  formed  in  him  the  important  habit  of  endeavouring  to 

count  for  every  thin?  he  saw.  Those  who  undertook 
formation  of  those  habits,  in  judgment,  in  diligence,  in 
tience,  in  affection,  were  eminently  qualified  for  their  w 
and  happy  indeed  were  they,  in  the  materials  they  ha 
work  upon  in  the  extraordinary  endowments  of  their 
I .  child,  of  which  we  extract  the  following  proof: 

''He  had  a  readiness  of  comprehensiok  and  a  xici 
OF  DISCRIMINATION,  whlch  are  seldom  found  in  children  so  ^ 
as  he.  An  instance,  very  trifling  in  itself,  but  which  most  str 
confirms  the  remark,  just  now  occurs  to  my  recollection.  I  i 
the  constant  habit  of  going  to  our  place  of  worship  after  bre; 
on  the  Sabbath  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  my  wai 
the  clock.  On  returning  one  day,  I  perceived  a  smsdl  defect 
black  silk  stocking,  which  I  always  wore  over  thin  white  < 
and  took  it  oflf.  William,  who  was,  then,  not  four  years  o 
soon  after  came  into  the  room;  and  smiling  at  my  piebald  a 
ance,  said,  with  amazing  glee :  "  Has  Papa  been  out  in  the  t 
such  a  dress?"  His  mother  answered,  "No!  but  I  suppot 
would  have  been  highly  delighted,  if  he  had."  He  instan 
joined,  "  No,  mamma,  not  delighted,  but  diverted,  certainly.' 
mstantly  saw  the  accuracy  of  the  distinction;  but,  as  if  igno 
it,  said,  "  Well,  but  is  not  that  the  same  thing?"  "  No,  man 
don't  you  know  that  that  which  delights  is  something — soi 
— something — which  makes  us  very  happy :  and  that  which 
is  something  funny,  you  know,  mamma?"  He  had  never 
formal  definition  of  these  terms ;  but  so  great  were  his  ob< 
and  the  acuteness  and  accuracy  of  his  perceptions,  that 
found,  from  common  conversation,  that  such  were  the  sh 
difference.  Those  gentlemen  who  knew  him  when  he  was  e 
and  hstened  either  to  his  arguments  in  the  social  circle,  o 
essays  on  the  profoundest  subjects  of  metaphysical  scienc 
moral  philosophy  class,  will  recognize  the  germ  of  those 
which  he  displayed  on  such  occasions  in  so  great  pei 
[Vol.  i.  pp.  52—53.] 

At  seven  he  began  Latin,  in  Mrhich  he  soon  ma, 
proficiency  under  the  tuition  of  his. father,  in  ^t^Iios 
we  cannot  avoid  extracting  the  following  interesting 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  pursued  their  delight^ 

**  His  advance  through  the  grammar  was  sure,  not  rapid 
declensions  of  his  nouns,  or  the  conjugations  of  His 
would  sometimes  bet  him  ten  kisses  that  I  could  go  thro 
faster  and  more  accurately  than  he.  And  this  -wn.^  a 
which  he  was  eminently  formed  to  feel :  no  severity  c< 
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urged  hiva  to  so  much  diligence :  his  heart  could  always  be  touched 
by  an  s^ppeal  to  his  affections.  After  he  had  fairly  mastered  ''The 
Accidence,  As  in  preesenti.  Propria  que  maribus.  Syntax,  and  Pro- 
sody,*' I  divided  the  whole  into  twenty-four  parts,  which  he  re- 
peated daily; — ^thus  accomplishmg  his  task  every  month.  This, 
I  find,  he  continued  to  do  till  the  end  of  his  life.  He  parsed,  of 
course,  as  he  read,  and  thus  applied  his  rules ;  but  the  practice  of 
monthly  repetition  kept  them  ever  ready  for  application.  Before  he 
went  to  College,  at  the  age  of  a  little  more  than  fifteen,  he  had  read 
through  the  elementary  books  of  the  Valpys,*  with  Eutropius,  Nepos, 
Floms,  Justin,  (twice)  Csesar,  (twice)  Sallust,  (twice)  Livy,  Tacitus, 
several  orations  and  some  philosophical  pieces  of  Cicero.  He  read 
frequently  the  Eclogues,  Georgics,  and  ^neid  of  Virgil;  with 
Lucan's  Pharsalia ;  Excerpta  of  Ovid,  which  contain  most  of  the 
unexceptionable  parts;  and  such  parts  of  Terence,  Martial,  Persius, 
and  Juvenal,  as  prudence  permitted.  All  the  finest  parts  of  those 
poets — especially  their  bold  and  tender  descriptions, — he  had  com- 
mitted to  memory.  My  friend  had  furnished  me  with  Didot's 
edition  of  Horace,  printed  at  Paris,  from  which  all  the  Pagan  filthi- 
ness  of  that  beautiful  author  is  eiected : — and  can  it  be  worth  while, 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  his  writings,  to  pub- 
lish edition  after  edition  for  our  seminaries  of  instruction,  and  to 
thrust  upon  the  attention  of  the  young,  scenes  and  language  which, 
however  popular  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  or  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  are  nt  only  for  a  brothel,  and  are 
condemned  equally  by  the  sober  dictates  of  common  morality  and 
the  authoritative  mandate  of  divine  revelation  ?"t  [Vol.  i.  pp.  73 — 75.] 

The  last  judicious  remark  ought  to  come  home  with 
peculiar  force  to  those  Christian  teachers  who  initiate  their 
pupils  into  all  the  obscenity  of  writers  unhappily  objection- 
able in  the  moral  tendency  of  their  works,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  classical  in  the  lan^age  in  which  their  gross  inde- 
cencies are  clothed.  Ovid,  Horace,  and  Anacreon,  are  suffi- 
cient illustrations  of  this  remark ;  and  to  those  who  ridicule 
all  excerpta  from,  andexpur^tions  of  these  authors,  as  sacri- 
ficing an  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  and  nice  con- 
structions of  the  language,  we  would  simply  say,  in  th^ 

*  Mr.  B.  reGommended  double  translations  through  Valpy,  and  some 
other  elementary  books — a  plan  pursued  by  Roger  Ascham.  As  I 
was  guided  by  his  advice  in  almost  every  part  of  my  son's  classical 
education,  it  is  probable  that  this  suggestion  was  attended  to.  Of 
its  great  utility,  there  can  be  no  question:  but  I  am  unable,  at  the 
distance  of  eleven  or  twelve  years,  to  say  how  far  it  was  carried 
with  him. 

t  **  Let  no  CORRUPT  communication  proceed  out  of  your  mouth." 
**  Put  off  all  these, — anger, wratb,  malice,  blasphemy,  filthy  comhu- 
mcATioii,  out  of  yourmouth."    Bpb.  iv.  99.  Col.  iii.  8. 
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words  of  the  apostle,  "  Let  no  corrupt  com 
'*  proceed  out  ot  your  mouth ;"  '*  do  not  evil, 
*^  may  come/'  At  eight  he  was  no  mean  hiatot 
nine  began  to  study  French  under  his  mother, 
that  language  with  fluency  and  correctness,  an< 
able  to  read  many  of  its  best  writers.  The  ne 
entered  upon  Oreelc,  in  which  he  never  seems  t 
celled  so  decidedly  as  he  did  in  the  sister  clasi 
At  eleven,  Italian  was  added  to  his  rapid,  yet  so 
lions,  and  under  the  instructions  of  his  mothe 
whilst  but  a  child,  Metastasio,  Tasso,  and' some  < 
poets  of  the  country  of  the  muses. 

'^  His  advances  in  general  knowledge,"  we  add  in  \ 
his  father,  on  whose  mteresting  and  affecting  narrativ 
reliance  may  be  placed,  *'  were  steady,  rapid,  astou 
spare  hours  were  filled  up  with  books  of  heraldry,  w 
he  had  fairly  studied — ^with  old  French  and  Engiisl 
Froissart,  Robeit  of  Gloucester,  Langtoff,  &c.  whi 
through  and  through,  before  he  was  fifteen — and  with 
literature  of  the  day,  to  which  he  gave  quite  sufficie: 
His  cofpia  verbwum,  and  his  chaste  and  eloquent  la 
very  early  age,  were  remarkable ;  of  which,  proofs  ' 
presented,  firom  essays  begun  at  the  age  of  eleven 
learned  English  grammar;  but,  as  he  was  almost  cc 
companion;  never  heard  any  grammatical  inaccun 
those  with  whom  he  habitually  associated;  and  lead  c 
authors;  he  spoke  and  wrote  English  correctly  from 
Latin  furnished  him  sufficiently  with  the  principles 
grammar ;  and  his  own  observation,  with  a  reading  or 
ray's  grammar,  supplied  him  with  the  peculiurities 
tongue.'*  [Vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64.] 

"  Evils  rather  than  goods,"  an  expression  o 
a  theme  written  at  near  twelve  years  of  age,  ma 
be  considered  somewhat  of  a  arawback  upon 
success  of  a  plan,  of  which  we  confess  qurselve 
the  admirers,  as  we  have  occasionally  met  with  ^ 
olassics,  who  were  not  by  any  means  acquaini 
should  be  with  the  grammatical  construction  of 
language,  which,  in  many  essential  particulars, 
much  as  any  two  things  can  do  from  that  of  ai 
with  which  young  Durant  appears  to  have  been  t 

With  his  themes  we  have  been  highly  delighted 
do  the  recollections  of  our  scholastic  days,  nor 
quent  acquaintance  with  the  early  proauctions 
genius  cut  off  in  the  morning  of  their  days,  furn 
any  thing  compirftble  to  them>  in  t^t  strength 
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and  chaste  vigour  of  expression  which  seem  to  have  been 
the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  eompositions  of  this  extraor- 
dinary youth-  Even  nis  very  earliest  productions  exhibit 
scarce  a  solitary  instance  of  that  vitiatea  taste  for  striking 
figures  and  meretricious  ornaments,  so  prominent  in  the  first 
essays  of  lads  of  genius.  He  ransacked  not  the  heavens 
^bove»  the  earth  beneath,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth, 
for   tropes  and    figures,  individually  scarcely  worth  the 

Kthering,  and  collectively  forming  but  an  exhibition  of  a 
IdnesB  of  ivMLgination which  time  m%ht  sober  into  solid 
sense.  Of  most  of  the  prodigies,  or  supposed  prodigies, 
which,  we  have  met  with,  the  chief  excellence,  in  the  eye  of 
a  cahn  observer,  has  been  a  luKuriaace  of  soil  bringing  forth 
more  weeds  than  flowers ;  yet  evincing  capabilities,  in  due 
time,  and  with  proper  cultivation,  of  maturing  the  richest 
see<is«  But  in  tnis  lad  every  thing  bespeaks  early  habits  of 
reflection,  correctness  of  taste,  judgment,  and  selection;  In 
the  latter  desirable  quality,  we  wish,  indeed,  that  we  could 
imitate  him  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  and  justice  to  his 
memory,  as  at  a  venture  we  extract  one  or  two  of  hib 
boyish  essays.  That  "  On  Decision"  is  short,  and  we  there- 
fore give  it  as  a  fair  sample  of  his  style  at  little  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age. 

**  Many  of  the  best  properties  of  the  mind,  when  possessed  in  an 
excessive  degree,  are  hurtful ;  and  yet  almost  all  of  them  are  apt 
to  run  into  extremes.  Zeal  may  beget  fanaticism ;  stroug  reason- 
ing powers,  art  argumentative  turn  of  mind,  may  create  scepticism ; 
emulation  may  become  ambition;  and,  in  like  manner,  decision 
may  degenerate  into  obstinacy.  Nevertheless,  we  ought  not  to 
confound  these  various  qualities.  We  need  not  dislike  zeal,  be- 
cause we  hate  fanaticism :  we  need  not  admire  scepticism,  because 
we  are  fond  of  acute  reasoning :  it  would  not  be  right  to  discourage 
emulation,  because  we  see  the  fatal  consequences  of  ambition. 
And  it  is  an  equal  mistake  to  confound  decision  with  obstmacy. 
Though  they  are  (if  I  may  so  speak)  of  the  same  species,  they  are 
far  froiti  being  the  same  thing.  Deci$ion  is  determination  and 
firmness,  governed  by  reason,  directed  by  wisdom,  and  associated 
with  prudence : — ^while  obstinacy  is  unrestrained,  governed  by  pas- 
sion, and  directed  by  folly;  opposing  only  that  which  is  good; 
determined' ouly  in  that  which  is  evil;  vacillating,  when  it  ought  to 
decide ;  deciding,  ^hen  it  ought  to  consider.  Equally  opposite  to 
both  of  these  is  Indecision.  It  shews  a  vast  weakness  and  imbe- 
cility of  the  mind,  when  a  man  is  always  halting  between  two  opi- 
nions; when  the  slightest  arguments  can  determine  him;  and  argu- 
ments still  weaker  unfix  his  determination ;  when  he  never  knows 
what  course  to  take,  what  sentiments  to  adopt.    Nothing  can  b^ 
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done  without  decision,  in  peace  or  war,  in  the  afiairi 
or  in  those  of  an  individual.  Decision  has  formed  t] 
of  a  Marlborough,  a  Nelson,  a  Wellington,  and  an  '. 
while  Indecision  and  obstinacy  united,  distinguish  th( 
princes  (the  disgrace  of  Scotland,  and  the  curse  of  I 
Stuarts.      It  is   decision  by  which  Britain  has   ove 

rnt.     It  is  decision  by  which  Europe  has  thrown  of] 
ery.    And  it  is  decision  by  which  Britons  have  ol 
present  rights  and  liberties.''  [Vol.  i.  pp.  90 — ^92.] 

"  The  Evils  of  Despotism    and    Anarchy   < 
written  when  twelve  years  and  three  months  old 
strength  of  thought  and  expression  which,  on  sue 
we  should  not  have  expected  from  a  boy  scarce 
his  teens : 

^'  It  is  an  old  assertion,  that  there  is  nothing  worse  tl 
But  it  is  also  true,  that  there  are  few  things  worse  than 
shall  endeavour  to  compare  these  two  great  evils. 
'  ij  power  vested  in  one  man,  is  not  necessarily  connected  u 

A  good  king  may  be  invested  with  absolute  power,  anc 
for  the  good  of  his  subjects.    But  I  ain  now  speaking  c 
under  which  no  man  is  safe; — and  any  man  may  l^ 
tortured,  or  strangled,  without  being  able  to  ascertain ' 
his  punishment; — ^under  which  none  but  the  most 
safe; — ^the  powerful  and  the  rich  in  continual  danger  of 
fortune,  their  libertv,  and  their  life.    The  tyrant  himi 
haps,  an  upstart,  who  has  gained  the  throne  by  midtip 
or,  if  not,  he  is,  it  may  be,  governed  by  infamous  favo 
himself  of  so  bad  a  disposition,  that  he  delights  in  tl 
his  subjects. — But  when  a  nation  has  thrown  off  the 
pression,  that  nation  may  not  find  it  so  easy  to  rebuil 
down;  and  it  may  not  be  able  to  erect  an  orderly  ed 
ruins  of  ancient  establishments.     It  may  not  be  abl 
tumult  into  which  a  revolution  has  thrown  it,  to  separ 
from  the  good;  to  separate  that  which  is  useful  from  tl 
injurious :  it  may  not  be  able  to  draw  the  line  of  distinct 
diat  which  is  ancient  and  that  which  is  odious;  bel 
tious  anarchy  and  a  just  degree  of  freedom.     In  sue 
thin^,  ambitious  men,  whose  interest  it  is  to  influence 
mind  against  all  that  is  ancient,  all  that  is  venerable,  a] 
cellent, — endeavour,  by  their  harangues  and  by  their 
throw  the  nation  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  that  they,  in 
may  become  its  rulers. — And  thus  the  name — and  the  ns 
is  changed.     It  is,  indeed,  no  longer  the  tyranny  of  an 
honourable  family :  but  it  is  the  tyranny  of  upstart  pleb 
whose  elevation  is  the  fruit  of  their  crimes ;  and  who  ar< 
the  common  vulgar — more  cruel  than  those  genera 
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cruel — ^more  detestoUe  tliiB  Uiote  coaunonly  detested,— ^en  ytrho, 
to  attain  power,  have  fawned  on  sapeiion  whom  they  hated,  and 
courted  a  commonalty  they  despised;  who  have  carried  all  their 
▼ices  with  them  into  power,  ana  have  left  the  few  virtues  they  did 
possess,  behind.  And  though  their  power  may  be  shortlived,  yet 
others,  as  ambitious  and  as  wicked  as  themselves,  are  ready  to 
succeed  them."  [VoL  i.  pp.  99—102.] 

We  wish  that  we  had  room  for  the  extracts  which  Mr. 
Durant  has  given  from  the  commencement  and  conclusion 
of  what  was,  we  doubt  not  from  these  specimens,  a  very  ex- 
cellent essay  on  ''  the  Connection  of  Ideas/'  begun  by  his 
son  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years  and  nine  months  old ; 
exhibiting,  as  it  does,  powers  of  reasoning  and  composition 
far,  very  far,  beyond  his  age.  We  would,  however,  direct 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  it ;  taking  this 
opportunity  of  [assuring  them,  that  all  the  productions  of 
its  juvenile  author  appear  in  these  volumes  precisely  as  he 
wrote  them,  without  the  slightest  assistance  from  any  one. 
This,  Mr.  Durant  positively  assures  us  was  the  case,  and  we 
know  enough  of  the  high  integrity  of  his  character,  to  give 
flie  fullest  credence  to  every  thing  he  says. 

At  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  this  extraordinarily  gifted 
son  of  genius  gave  the  first  proofs  of  his  possessing  poeti- 
cal talent,  to  the  exhibition  of  which  he  was  excited  by  his 
father  having  told  him,  that  he  would  "  make  a  very  good 
**  metaphysician,  perhaps  a  good  mathematician,  but  never 
"  a  pjoet/'  As  a  poet,  indeed,  we  ourselves  are  inclined  to 
think  that  he  would  not,  in  all  probability,  have  reached  the 
very  first  walks  of  excellence  ;.but  that  he  might  have  at- 
tained to  a  highly  respectable  rank,  the  following  addition 
to  an  imitation  of  Horace,  Ode  4,  Book  3,  written  when 
he  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  will^ 
evince : 

*^  Not  in  Pieria*8  grot,  O  heavenly  muse, 

Nor  round  the  fabled  throne  of  sovereign  Jove, 
Nor  near  old  Athens*  classic  groves  art  thou : — 
But  thou  art  all  around  me:  I  hear  thy  voice 
Amid  the  bowlings  of  the  tempests'  cry. 
Or  in  the  zephyrs  softly  whispering — 
Thee  .in  the  waving  trees,  the  glittering  streams — 
Thee  in  the  billowy  ocean's  loudest  roar — 
Thee  in  the  gei^e  harp's  mellifluous  sound — 
Thee  in  the  thunder  roaring  o'er  the  sky — 
And  thee  I  find  amid  the  mountain  tops, 
Or  poiish'd  plains,  or  heathery  hillocks  wild  I 
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Thee  I  invok'd,  when  first  I  undertook 
The  high  emprise  of  foUowmg  «aigel-wing, 
Or  one  that  soai'd  high  as  ange!  in 
Th^  expanse  of  thought.    And  now  my  work 
Shall  I  be  thankless,  if,  upon  my  head 
*•   Be  plae'd  the  laurel  crown  of  victory  ? 
Or  tho'  no  laurel  deck  my  humble  lay, 
Shall  I  be  thankless  ?  if  I  have  trans^s'd 
Ks  bright  efiulgence  from  one  noble  line 
Of  thy  most  favour'd  child,  or  bveatVd  his  sc 
Into  the  grandeur  of  my  native  tongue  ?  [Vol 

A  note  upon  the  following  lines  of  that  imii 
senre  also  to  prove  the  strength  of  thought,  whi 
already  noticed. 

**  What  though  heaven  groan  beneath  the  weight  of 
Think  you  that  Jupiter,  enthroned  in  light, 
Cares  tor  the  tumult?*  No  I  but  with  a  nod 
Shakes  heaven,  earth,  hell,  and  shews  himself  a  g< 
Laughs  at  the  ratUe  of  the  vain  alarms, 
Looks  down  and  smiles  from  his  refulgent  height. 
And  shines  with  undiminished  splendour  bright.   [V 

Early  in  his  seventeenth  year,  this  interesting 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he 
a[ffbctionately  attached,  and  had  been  deeply  ir 
taking  her  full  share  in  the  formation  of  his  mil 
racter;  and,  though  feeling  most  acutely  his  ov 
exerted  himself  with  vigour  and  effect  to  become 
fbrter  of  his  father,  and  of  an  aunt,  whom  he  ever 
regarded  with  filial  affection.  Long  previous  to 
his  path  in  life  had  been  fixed,  in  accordance  v? 
lection,  the  rise  and  process  of  which  canno 
detailed,  than  in  the  following  extract  from  the  {! 
parental  biographer. 

"  His  powers  of  composition  and  speaking  were,  as 
thought  and  said,  materially  improved  by  a  very  tri: 
stance.    Most  of  his  young  friends  went  early  to  board 
and,  as  they  were  at  home  only  during  the  holydays, 
always  a  companion  of  his  own  age.     From  the  habit 

*  I  really  conceive  ibat  there  is  aoMetUng  so  mean  li 
idea— 

'^  Magnum  ilia  terrorem  intnlerat  Jovi 
Fidens  juventus/^ — 

that  I  have  dared  to  desert  my  model;  as  I  could  i 
myself  to  a  covmrdhf  omnipotence. 
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in^nt  of  my  own  honrSy  /  could  not  often  tralk  xMn  him  from 
twelre  till  one ;  and  his  beloved  mother  and  aunt  vrete  tometimes  i 

gimilarly  drcnniBtanced.  At  snch  seasons,  when  the  weather  was 
fine,  he  woold  go  into  the  garden,  take  a  stick,  and  march  about, 
widi  iinrelaxing  graritj,  speaking  in  the  most  energetic  manner. 
We  could  sometimes,  on  looking  through  the  window^  catch  his 
eje,  and  obtain  from  him  one  of  those  lovely  smiles  whidi  only  a 
parent's  eye  can  fully  perceive ;  which  only  a  parent's  heart  can 
feel;  and  then  see  him  recover  his  state  and  resume  his  speech. 
On  his  entrance,  he  was  generally  saluted  with,  "  Well,  what  to- 
day, William  ?"  "  AchiUes,  Hanmbal,  Cwsar,  Sir  Arthur  WeUesley, 
addressing  my  troops ;"  or,  **  I  have  been  making  a  speech  in  par- 
liament, on  the  state  of  the  nation,  on  the  state  of  the  war ;"  or,  **  I 

hare  been  speaking  on  the  trial  of ,"  &c.    With  his  young 

ccmipanions,  he  would  convert  the  parlour  into  a  Court  of  Justice, 
or  a  House  of  Commons.  He  was  ever  the  leading  orator;  and, 
generally,  by  the  acuteness  of  his  reasonings,  or  the  nature  of  his 
subjects^  left  his  antagonist  barristers,  and  hu  parliamentary  com- 
peers, far  bdhind  him,  astonished  at  his  addresses.  I  have  heard 
ctever  boys,  many  years  older  than  he,  cry  out,  "  WiUiam,  William, 
what  is  it  you  mean?— <»n't  understand  you.** — Up  to  his  twelfth 
yew,  however,  his  views,  in  concurrence  with  the  wishes  of  Ins 
parents,  were,  I  believe,  directed  io  the  ministry  of  the  gospel :  but 
about  this  time,  his  inclination  took  a  new,  decisive,  and  unalter* 
Me  bent.  Having,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  accompanied 
his  counn  to  Dorchester  Assizes,  he  was  present  at  a  trial  in  which 
Setgeant — now  Judge  Best— was  for  the  defendant  Avery  mate- 
rial witness,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  was  a  boy  of  about  Wil- 
liam's ace.  In  cross-questioning  this  boy,  Mr.  B.  was  severe,— 
not,  p^haqps,  imusually  or  unnecessarily  so;  but  still,  in  my  son's 
apprehension,  severe.  His  pity  was  awakened  for  the  lad ;  and  he 
becaiAe  at  that  moment  a  decided  opponent  of  the  learned  sergeant. 
He  watched  every  word  of  that  gentleman's  speech  to  the  jury, 
and  resolved  how  he  would  have  answered  it,  had  he  been  the  op- 
posite advocate.  Ignorant  of  law,  he  {nrobably  deemed  some  parts 
of  the  sjpeech  weak,  which  were  really  impregnable.  He  thought, 
however,  that  many  of  the  weak  points  of  the  argument  were  left 
nntouched  by  the  gentleman  on  the  other  side ;  and  said  to  him- 
self, as  he  aftermrds  told  me :  ^<  If  I  were^there,  I  would  soon 
unravel  and  expose  the  sophistry  of  Mr.  B."— From  that  time  he 
determinfid  for  the  Bar;  and  nothmg,  ever  for  a  moment,  shook  his 
determinalion.  He  knew,  however,  our  wishes,  and,  therefore,  did 
not  press  the  subject  upon  our  attention."  [Vol.  i.  pp.  64-^7.] 

On  the  snbject  of  these  predilections  we  have  ffiren  our 
sentiments  in  a  former  article,  it  is  therefore  needless  to  re- 
iterate them,  contenting  ourselves  with  adding  here,  thitt 
as  young  Durant  was  an  only  child,  and  would,  we  have 
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I  reason  to  believe,  have  inherited  a  sufficient  indep< 

;  I  have  kept  him  above  want,  there  could  in  his  c 

I  reason  for  dissuading  him  from  a  profession  in 

,  j  was  admirably  qualified  to  succeed ;  whilst  failui 

would  to  him  have  been  widely  different  things, 
however,  be  an  injury  to  his  memory  not  to  tra 
extract  from  the  last  letter  which  his  father  eve 
from  him,  in  which  he  resigns  the  entire  dispc 
future  path  to  that  father's  choice. 
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I 
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"  You  know,*'  says  he,  ■**  by  what  motives  I  am  acti 

dining  to  comply  with  your  wishes  on  the  subject  of  m} 

fession.    The  simple  question  I  have  asked  myself  h 

I  have  chosen  the  sacred  office,  if  my  father  had  neve: 

^  a  wish  on  the  subject?    While  my  heart  answers  in  tl 

I.  feel  that  even  his  wishes  must  not  have  any  influence 
only  here.  In  every  other  circumstance  of  life,  I  feel  it 
duty  to  take  every  step  not -only  with  your  concurrence 
your  guidance.  .  ♦  *  •  Perhaps  it  may  be  savouring  < 
me  to  say  it :  but  I  believe  mat  the  ministry  would  be 
bad  speculation.  And  I  decline  it,  just  because  I  c 
|j<  upon  it  as  a  speculation  at  all.    I  dunk  the  educatic 

given  me,  would  enable  me  to  attain  respectable  compel 
tune  (I  desire  no  more)  and  considerable  professiona 
together  with  more  submissive  attention  than  I  can  he 
where.  While,  however,  I  do  not  feel  that  decided 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  necessary  prerequisite,  I  feel  tl 
any  such  motives  as  those  named  above,  would  be  to  in' 
in  guilt  and  misery. — Into  your  handsy  theuj  I  resign  thi 
Hon  xfmy  destinies*  In  your  wisdom,  integrity,  and  ] 
the  most  unbounded  confidence.  You  know  my  pr 
hut  let  me  beg  of  you  to  act  as  if  you  did  riot.  ♦  ♦  * 
{li  mention  duty^  and  the  probabilities  of  usefulness.     I  i 

^i'*  lives  were  placed  before  me— one,  splendid,  happy,  ai 

,  ]'!  the  other,  solicitous,  obscure,  but  still  spent  in  contribx 

jjij,  gteat  fnass  of  general  happiness  and  virtue, — I  should  uc 

;j|  j  select  the  latter."  [Vol.  i.  pp.  48—50.] 

mI  ,  **  Lastly,"  he  says,  on  the  conclusion  ofthislettar,  *^ 

J I  account,  my  own  indinatioTiS.     I  know  you  will  not  lik 

^ji'  these,  under  the  idea  that  niy  happiness  will  thus  be  cc 

!'  I  I  beg,  however,  that  no  feeling  of  this  kind  may  have  aj 

j ;  Happiness,  and  the  gratifiication  of  inclination,  are  diat 

opposed  to  each  other.    I  have  no  wish  for  the  expei 

barrister,  with  a  pocket  purseless,  and  impoverished  i 

!}  less,  with  the  heavy  condemnation  at  last  of  having  x 

opportunities  of  good.     Again,  therefore,  I  say,  let  t 
dutyyof  prudewcef  and  of  JiUal  affection^  be  fully  satisfies 
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After  this,  if  any  question  remain,  refer  that  and  ofify  thai  to  my 
predilectionB. — In  addition,  I  have  only  to  say,  inquire  immediately, 
and  decide  before  I  leaye  College.  Once  more,  do  not  refer  the 
matter  to  me.  This  letter  is  not  matter  of  form  and  ceremony,  or 
eren  of  duty  merely.  When  I  say.  Decide  for  me,  I  mean.  Decide 
for  me.  All  I  want  is  the  result  of  your  inquiries.  With  entire 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  your  decision,  I  am  perfectly  unsolici- 
tous  about  the  premises  on  which  your  conclusions  may  be  found* 
ed.  You  may  or  may  not  state  those  when  you  announce  that 
conclusion.  Till  then,  however,  I  should  be  sa<Uy  mortified,  if  let- 
ters, which  ought  to  be  the  effusion  of  the  heart,  and  the  represen- 
tatives of  social  chit-chat,  were  to  be  encumbered  even  with  family 
business.  Let  me,  then,  have  nothing  more,  except  your  kind 
compliance  with  my  request,  .that  you  will  decide,  and  then  your 
ultimate  decision.  If  you  deem  it  prudent  for  me  to  take  the  lower 
walks  of  either  profession,  you  need  anticipate  no  objection  from  my 
prtcfc/'  [Vol.i.pp.70,71.]  -^       ^ 

The  feeling  here  disclaimed,  with  all  sincerity  we  doubt 
not,  has,  we  are  equally  clear,  contributed  to  make  briefless- 
barristers  of  men  who  might  have  been  very  usefiil  attor- 
neys, and  turned  into  half-starved  physicians  those  who 
would  successfully  have  aspired  to  a  decent  practice  as 
apothecaries---iiay,  we  have  even  known  more  than  one* 
instance  of  insane  ambition,  in  leaving  a  very  lucrative 
business  in  the  lower  walks  of  both  professions,  for  Ae 
snlendid  misery  of  mere  titulary  rank  m  the  higher  ones. 
JBven  in  that  mad  speculation^  here  and  there  one  adven- 
turer may  have  succeeded,  but  his  success  has  tempted 
fifty  to  their  ruin. 

We  return,  however,  to  a  more  pleasing  subject.  In 
November  1818,  at  the  age  of  near  16,  young  Durant  was 
sent,  or  rather  taken  bjr  his  father  to  Glasgow,  and  entered 
a  student  of  its  university,  as  well  prepared  for  distinction 
there,  as  high  mental  gifts  from  heaven,  most  diligently  cul- 
tivated by  a  parental  care  on  earth,could  make  him.  Hehad 
the  advantage  of  being  received  as  a  boarder  tn  the  family  of 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  a  man  whom  it  is  quite  enough  to  name. 
During  his  first  session  he  gained  the  highest  literary  dis- 
tinction which  his  standing  permitted,  bearing  away  all  the 
prizes  in  the  Humanity  class  for  which  he  could  contend, 
and  athis  examination,  handing  up  a  list  of  thirty-nine  Latin 
authors,  any  of  which  he  thus  declared  his  readiness  for 
the  professors  to  select  for  the  trial  of  his  skill.  This  was 
the  idiTgest  profession,  as  it  is  academically  called,  ever  made 
by  so  young  a  student;  and  when  we  find  that  Pemus,  (in 
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vbi^  he  iva9  actyally  examined)  aad  son^  of  t 
j  4  difficult  of  the  Ilo^xan  claries  were  in  the  Usi«  ^ 

der  at  the  boldness  of  a  lad^  npt  quite  sixt^en^  iu  y 

on  a  tasl^  which  he  justly  calls  ''  tremendous ;"  m 

admire  the  facility  with  wnich  he  accomplished  it« 

off,  by  the  decision  of  his  fellow-students  themse 

first  prize  as  his  reward.    He  gained  also  another 

translating  the  treatise  de  Senectute  into  English, 

translating  an  abridgment  of  it  into  Latin^  addi 

voluntary  addition  to  his  task,  copious  notes  in  En; 

Latin^  on  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  st 

death,  displaying  for  his  age  uncommon  researqh,  a 

inff  from  Professor  Walker  the  public  comment 

j  being  a  manly  attempt.    To  this  was  added,  the  i 

I  among  those  of  his  standing,  for  ''  eminent  talen 

I  try,  and  exemplary  behaviour  during  the  sessioi 

].  Latin  class,  and  a  very  respectable  one  for  the  sa 

lencies  Jq  the  Greek.     W  ell  therefore  may  Professo 

in  whose  class,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  fire 

close  his  ch^rful  testimonisl  to  the  talents  and  c< 

n  ^o  promising  a  youth,  with  the  declaration,   tl 
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!j.j;  *f  Alumnus t  for  his  standing  he  was  not  inferior 
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plishi^ent  and  wQrth  to  any  whom  the  Univi 
'f  ever  had  the  hpnour  to  rear." 

Spending  his  vacation  at  Poole,  he  prepared  hii 
his  wonted  diligence  for  his  second  session,  c 
daily  pn  Latin,  qn  the  Ciceronian  model,  translati 
and  studying  logic.  He  translated  also  the  Somni 
nis,  and  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus  in  a  masterly  m 
composed  an  essay  on  the  Tribunitial  Power  c 
Romans.  The  two  latter  gained  high  prizes ;  tt 
highest;  apd  it  richly  mented  all  it  could  obtai 
:i(  we  regret,  that  instead  of  the  first  and  laat  chai 

:|i|  the  public  has  not  been  Ratified  with  a  peru 

}i|t  \fhole.    Nor  are  we  less  dissatisfied  with  the  o; 

IJ  *^  a  very  humourous  voluntary,  descriptive  of  col 

|ij  for  as  it  was  written  *^  in  a  burlesque  style,  and 

jj'i  considerable  talent  for  that  kind  of  composition 

i  i{  havje.  assisted,  us  in  forming  a  correcter  judgme 

now  ca,n  do,  of  his  possessing,  as  we  are  strongly  t 
think  he  did,  aU  the  requisites  for  eminent  auci 
profession  of  his  choice.  We  would,  indeed, 
oppprtjunity.of  urging  Mr.  Durant  to  give  to  tl 
the  remains  of  his  ingenious  son,  as  the  singi 
correfitaeaa  of  his  habit  of  thinking  and  expre^ 
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render,  we  dmibt  net,  e?eiy  lliiiig  he  wrote  a  vahiable 
iH«8tration  of  that  most  interesting  ef  all  studies^  (divinity 
excepted)  the  history  and  ^ilotsfopfay  of  mind. 

His  second  session  was  nch  in  literary  honours  as  the  first. 
His  entrance  in  it^  upon  the  logical  class,  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  his  hononraole  ambition,  that  we  cannot  resist 
transcribing  his  father's  unyamished  description  of  it. 


(4 


As  he  was  still  so  youthful,  I  had  said  to  him  more  that  once. 
My  dear,  had  you  not  better  enter  in  the  young  side  ?*  Tou  may. 
get  the  prize  among  them ;  but  in  the  old  side,'  where  the  competi- 
tion will  be  with  men  from  two  to  ten  years  older  than  yourself, 
you  would,  I  imagine,  st^d  no  chance.''  ^'  111  try,  father,''  was 
his  only  reply.  He  c&2  try  with  success ;  for  he  canrried  away  the 
first  pnze  in  the  tokole  class."  [Vol.  ii;  pp.  1, 2.] 

We  qvote  also  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  this 
excellent  young  man  to  his  father,  written  about  this  time, 
as  it  displays  at  once  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  the  correct- 
ness of  his  moral  feeling;.  Few  lads,  ere  they  had  attained 
th^rserenteenth  year,  would  hare  had  the  boldness  and  the 
principle  to  have  written  thus  of  Lord  Byron,  and  tl^ 
execrable  imitator  at  once  of  his  writings  and  his  conduct, 
Byshe  Shelley, — ^for  to  him  we  suppose  the  allusion  is' 
made,  if  indeed  it  is  not  to  the  Don  Juan  of  the  noble,  or* 
ignoble  bard  himself. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  — ' does  not  acknowledge  the  justice 

of  Mr.  B "9  in  severely  correcting  that  Patre  Jbedo  films 

JiBcUor-^^vX  filthy  bantling,  who  has  suddenly  emerpfed  from  a 
putrefying  mass,  the  scum  of  Lord  Byron's  brain ;  and  is  now  rmi- 
ning  over  the  land  a  moral  radical,  wishing  to  throw  o£f  every 
restraint,  except  the  bonds  of  iniquity;  and  defiling  all  he  touches 
widi  the  gall  of  his  bitterness,  and  the  stains  of  his  infectious  cor- 
ruption. His  lordship  is  indeed  a  greal^-^almost  the  greatest — 
poetical  magician.  Magicians  of  dd,  however,  aifter  bartering 
the  ultimate  reyer&ion  of  both  soul  and  bod)r  to  the  arch-fien(^ 
were  content,  in  the  intermediate  time,  to  pay  him  tithes, — ^more  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  superiority  than  any  thing  else.    The  pie- 

*  Most,  if  not  all,  of  ib»  Utertfry  and  philosopMcal  classes  at  Glas-  • 
gow,  are  divided  into  youmf  and  old  sides ;  to  each  of  which,  prises  are  .. 
allotted.  This  is  done,  I  believe,  partly  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
younger,  who  could  stand  no  fair  chance  in  competition  with  persons 
many  years  older  than  themselves;  and,  partly,  that  the  professors 
may  address  to  each  division  of  the  class,  lectures  or  illustrations 
•idted  to  their  reapeetive  eapaeities.  tins  is  the  case,  at  leasts  iii  Ilie 
mutheBiUfaral  ^ortaieBt 
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setit  dealer  in  ibe  black  art,  pot  content  with  so  limited  a  «c 
^votes  all  he  has  to.  the  mighty  n^^ter,  whose  servant  he 
to  be,  not  by  profession  only,  but  by  perpetual  practice,  and 
ing  diligence.  In  a  word,  ne  gives  the  devil  just  the  tee  i 
himself,  and  all  that  belongs  to  himself."  [Vol.  ii.  pp.  6, 7. 

This  language  is  strong ;  but  on  such  a  sul 
terms  of  reprobation  can  be  strong  enough.  We  1m 
as  much ;  and  ere  long, — please  we  in  so  doing,  or  di 
the  admirers  of  the  Byronic  school, — we  probably  s 
a  great  deal  more.  During  this  session  he  wrote 
essays  prescribed  by  the  professor,  and  some  voli 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  these,  part  (and  a 
regret  to  say  part  only)  of  an  historical  logic  them 
descriptive  essay  in  verse,  are  given  in  these  volui 
reflect  great  credit  on  their  autnor,  whose  improve 
the  art  of  composition  is  visible  in  each  succeeding 
!|  his  pen.    The  latter  is  a  very  successful  imitatio 

poetical  style  of  Lord  Byron,  too  long  to  transcribe, 
connected  for  quotations.    In  the  logic  and  rhet 
;!  gained,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Humanity  class,  the 

;!  probation  of  its  professor,  who  cheerfully  states,  t 

I'j  *'  student   ever  recommended  himself  more  to  , 

III  *'  opinion,  than  Mr.  Durant  did  by  a  promise  of  grc 

^  •'  ''  attainments,  or  to  his  affections  by  more  amiable 

"  tions — ^more  pleasing  manners — ^by  a  conduct  m 
lar,  or  more  strictly  academical." 
Lj.  During  the  vacation,  again  passed  at  home,  he  wj 

j  ■!•  occupied  in  writing  for  an  university  prize,  "  on  tl 

tages  of  classical  learning,"  open  to  the  conapc 
fifteen  hundred  graduates  and  under-graduates. 
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"  When  William,"  writes  his  father,  "  announced  to 
tention,  he  candidly  said,  ^'  I  think  I  have  no  chance  of 
j.  •  but  in  such  a  struggle,  it  is,  qo  dishonour  to  fail :  and,  a 

the  effort  will  do  me  good."    It  cost  him  certainly  no  sm 
and  displayed  great  improvement  in  composition,  in  nic 
,1  nation,  and  in  general  learning.    He  did  not  gain  that  ] 

!  as  the  contest  had  been  so  severe — ^for  sixteen,  I  think 

!  it — ^and  as  many  of  the  essays  were  very  superior,  the 

had  determined  oil  adding  another  prize  to  that  of  Lord 
and  that  prise,  after  a  high  compliment  on  the  essay  in 
Hall,  from  one  of  the  professors,  before  it  was  known  ^ 
was  composed — fell  to  the  lot  of  my  dear  son.  Th 
gained  by  a  gentleman,  some  years  older  than  himself, 
family  had  all  been  distinguished,  at  that. seat  of  leaniiz 
high  intellectual  character.    The  rest,  it  may  be  pretty 
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a09eitedy>  were  not  ybunger  tban  he^  and  some  of  tkem  were  ii»- 
questioiMhLy  much  older;  for  he  was,  when  he  wrote  it,  oni^ 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen.  ,  None,  I  believe,  envied  huo  hi» 
honors ;  they  knew  that  he  deserved  them ;  and  the  modesty  with 
which  he  bore  them,  conciliated  universal  esteem.  Xhe  essay,  aa 
large  or  larger  than  that  on  the  Tribunitial  Power,  is  too  extensive 
for  this  work;  nor  will  it  well  bear  compression.**  [Vol.  ii.  pp. 
73—75.] 

We  hope,  however,  that  in  a  supplemental  volume  to 
these  interesting  Memoirs  and  Remains,  or  in  some  other 
form,  we  dhall  be  gratified  with  the  entire  production.  Be- 
sides renewing  his  Latin  compositions  and  Greek  reading, 
he  prepared  himself  for  entering  on  the  moral  philosophy 
and  mathematical  classes,  by  reading  Paley,  and  some  other 
works  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  in  getting 
through  the  first  six  and  the  eleventh  books  of  Euclid^ 
Bonnycastle's  Algebra,  &c.  The  latter  was  indeed  a  task 
which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  him 
to  engage  in,  or  enabled  him  to  surmount. 

''  Religious  principle  caused  him  to  do  what  he  thoueht 
to  be  his  duty,  how  little  soever  his  natural  temper  and  taste  m- 
clined  him  to  the  performance.  His  favourite  studies  were,  the  clas- 
sics ;  HISTORY,  especially  as  exhibiting  the  effects  of  different  politi- 
cal constitutions ;  and  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  in  all  its  branches; 
but  he  knew  that  mathematics,  which  he  detested,  ought  to  be 
studied,  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task,  with  a  determination  to 
excel.  He  says,  in  a  letter  written  during  his  first  session,  and 
when  about  sixteen,  "  I  have  plenty  of  work  cut  out  for  the  vaca- 
tion— Algebra  and  Geometry,  both  of  which  I  hate ;  but  I  have  long 
learned  to  conquer  likings  and  dislikings  of  this  kind — ^two  or 
three  vacation  exercises,  I  hope,  besides  reading  the  classics,  and 
following  out  a  coarse  of  study  in  preparation  for  the  logic  class. — 
I  am  in  great  hopes  that  we  shall  have  some  lahorious  vacation 
exercises.  There  are  only  the  mathematics  I  dread.  I  am  sure 
my  skull  has  not  that  bump ;  or  bumps  are  deceitful,"  [Vol.  ii.  pp. 
207,»^208.] 

<«  I  flatter  myself,"  he  writes  at  another  time,  "  that  if  I  have  no 
other  qualification  for  a  lawyer,  I  have,  at  least,  a  tolerable  share 
of  dogged  application.  For  tiiis  I  shall  have  call  enoneh  this 
summer;  for  I  am  determined  to  set  myself  at  mathematics,  the 
which  I  do  from  my  soul  abhor.  But  I  see  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  them ;  and  attend  I  vnU,  whether  I  succeed  or  not."  [Vol. 
ii.  pp.  121,  122.] 

He  continued  also  his  poetical  pursuits,  and  commenced 
a  very  pretty  piece,  founded  on  the  affecting  narrative  of 
the  death  of  a  pupil  of  Andrew  Melville's,,  killed  by  a  can- 
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Bon  ball  at  the  siege  of  Poictiers,  as  related  in 
I  Life  of  that  celebrated  scholar;  and  as  its  comm* 

I  so  strikingly  applicable  to  the  early  fate  of  i1 

!  author^  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  find  a 

gratification  in  its  perusal. 


II 

ll  "Thyrace  was  run — ^too  quidcly  run — 

'!  As  clouds,  before  the  morning  sun, 

A  moment  ^Ided  by  his  rays, 
Are  lost  anud  the  solar  blaze : 
So  Ufe,  the  vapour  life,  from  thee 
A  moment  hid  eternity ; 
Then,  mist-like,  melted  quite  away. 
And  left  thee  in  immortal  dav. 
Soon  did  thy  star  in  shades  decline ; 
T  was  but  to  rise  in  happier  spheres, 
Where  fields  of  cloudless  ether  shine, 
And  heaven's  unveiled  light  appears : 
As  if  the  sun  should  just  arise, 
And  cast  a  gleam  of  golden  light. 
Then  hasten  from  our  turbid  skies. 
And  leave  us  in  eternal  night; 
\  j  Nor  on  a  world  of  sin  and  wo 

!  t  His  pure  celestial  radiance  throw. 

[Vol.  u.  I 
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jj  The  following  stanzas,  written  about  the  same  i 

jl  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  young  poet's  power 

not  equal  to  those  of  Earke  White,  might  by 


ix 
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^  >:!  have  been  rendered  so. 

jj:!;.  VRISNDS   OF   IKFANCT   AND   YOUTH    MEETIHG   AT 

SEPARATION. 
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j'l'  Thine  eye  was  bright,  thy  brow  was  fair. 

Griefs  withering  hand  had  not  been  there 
To  mark  the  fiirrow*d  lines  of  care. 

When  last  we  parted. 
Young  Hope*s  deceitful  brilliance  shining, 
Shew'd  many  a  wreath  of  roses  twining 
Round  many  a  bower  for  soft  reclining. 

When  last  we  parted. 
';'!  Quench'd  are  the  rays  so  richly  beaming. 

On  all  the  future  prospect  streaming. 
With  life  and  love  and  glory  gleaming. 

When  last  we  parted. 
Yet  tho'  these  fairv  eolours  By, 
And  joy's  young  flowreU  bloom  to  die» 
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Tho'  yoiUt^y  -and  love,  a^d  iMfie,  are  by. 

Since  la^t  we  p^ted ; 
Life's  cheerless  tide  may  ebb  away, 
But  hearts  can  never  know  decay. 
And  friendship  is  as  true  to-day, 

As  when  we  parted.  [Vol.  ii.  p.  90.] 

In  tlie  third  sessions  he  attended  the  Mathematical  and 
Moral  Philosophy  classes ;  the  former  without  discredit  to 
his  high  academical  reputation ;  the  latter  with  still  increas- 
ing honours.  His  mind  was  cast  in  a  metaphysical  mouldy 
and  his  essays  written  for  this  class,  in  his  eignteenth  year, 
evince  that  nad  he  applied  himself  to  this  pursuit  with  any 
thing  like  exclusive  attention,  England  might  have  boast- 
ed a  metaphysician  of  modem  days,  whom  Scotland  could 
not  have  surpassed. 

**  Subjects,**  says  his  admiring,  but,  we  are  satisfied,  his  impartial 
biogr^her,  *^  the  profoundest  diat  Ixave  ever  exercised  human  in- 
genuity, and  to  wmch  he  had,  almost  from  his  childhood,  paid  un* 
common  attention,  were  now  fairly  thrown  before  his  mind  by  a 
master,  who  knew  how  to  simplify  the  most  abstruse,  to  anasge 
the  most  confused,  and  to  shed  a  light  over  the  darkest,  specular 
tions  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophers.  He  found,  in  this  class, 
many  gentlemen  of  most  powerful  and  accomplished  minds — who 
witnessed  his  efforts  that  session,  and  will  bear  testimony  to  his 
intense  labours,  his  accurate  thinking,  his  brilliant  success*  From 
Mr.  Mylne  himself,  he  received,  on  many  occasions,  the  most 
unequivocal  testimonies  of  approbation — may  it  not  be  added,  of 
admiration  also?  With  the  exception  of  one  class-fellow,  he 
distanced  all  his  competitors.  That  gentleman — ^who  will,  I  trust, 
be  equally  distinguished  for  usefulness  in  the  ministry  of  the 
gospel,  as  for  literary  attainments  at  College — ^was  accomplished 
beyond  many,  was  a  most  diligent  student,  had  spent  four  years  at 
a  respectable  theological  seminary  in  England,  and  was,  at  least, 
ten  yeais  older  than  my  son — ^that  gentleman  just  carried  the  first 
prize ;  and  William,  without  the  slighest  question,  took  the  second.'' 
[Vol.  II.  pp.  91, 9^.] 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  this  triumphant  stu- 
dent's letters  will  serve  to  corroborate  our  statement  of  hii^ 
acquisitions,  and  ta  give  a  pleasing  specimen  of  his  confi- 
dential correspondence  with  his  fauier. 

*'  1  have  thought  of  a  thousand  excuses  for  the  egotism  I  am 
about  to  di^lay.  However,  I  have  come  to  the  determintktion  of 
confessing  my  vanity,  and  throwing  myself  on  your  mercy,  in  con- 
fidence of  obtaining  your  forgiveness  for  it.    It  would  be  affecta** 

tiois  lA  n»Q  to  Si^yjL  w»<^  1  ^p^  oQt  pl^^sed  with  l^eiogtltought  weU  of 
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by  those  whom  I  highly  esteem  or  admire;  and  almost 
anectation,  if,  after  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  of  M 
should  deny  that  I  am  glad  he  thinks  well  of  me.     1 
I  ji  then,  in  his  lectures,  *'  that  the  interisity  and  liveliness 

\  h  satioru  are  diminished  by  the  frequency  of  their  repet 

length  of  their  continuance.*'    This  he  stated  as  an  und< 
i  ,•  and  attributed  it  to  a  law  of  sensation.     I  wrote  a  volu 

I]    [  tied,  '*  SOME  REMARKS  OX  THE  ALLEGED    FACT,*'  &C, 

In  .  tunately  met  with  Mr.  M/s  high  approbation.     He  chai 

as  '^  an  acute  and  ingenious  metaphysical  essay."  H< 
views  were  plausible,  and  probably  iust ;  and,  finally,  { 
compliment  of  saying,  that  although  his  mind  had  bee 
on  the  question,  he  should  now  re-consider  the  subje 
now  attacking  Dr.  Reid's  Instincts,  totis  viribuSy  and,  1 
the  most  entire  success.  The  old  Doctor  seems  to 
the  art  of  compiling  and  experimenting  without  almost  i 
of  drawing  a  general  inference.  No  comprehensiveness 
This  would  be  treason  here,  and,  indeed,  any  where  else, 
a  private  letter.  Dr.  Reid  is  one  of  those  sort  of  people 
be  denominated  intellectual  Isles  of  Wight — good — ct 
but  extravagantly  lauded — till  to  call  them  only  fertile- 
iieuined  spots — is  sufficient  to  forfeit,  for  life,  a  man's  ch 
delicacy  and  accuracy  of  perception."  [Vol.  ii.  pp.  109,  ! 
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i  !j  It  may  be  thought  presumptuous  in  a  youth  of  < 

I !  to  attack  the  established  reputation  of  such  a  man 

I  jt  and,  as  he  elsewhere  does,  of  Dugald  Stuart ;  but 

reader  has  perused  the  following  list  of  the  literar 

of  that  youth  during  one  collegiate  session,  and* 

examined  the  three  specimens  extracted  from  it,  he 

!l  deliver  no  opinion  on  the  subject;  and  when  he  has 

;;|j  the  admirers  of  his  extraordinary  talent,  and  we  a 

,  t  to  rank  ourselves  amongst  the  warmest,  will,  we  a 

I  '^  fied,  have  no  reason  to  quarrel  with  tihe  decisioj 

j  essays  we  refer  to  are,  the  *'  Immateriality  of  the 

*'  Soul,"  (the  very  best  production  we  are  inclined  to 
the  volumes,)  "  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  and  "  Prov 
a  short  didactic  poem,  illustrative  of  the  consist 
prayer  with  the  determinate  counsels  of  God ;  the 
regret  that  from  none  of  them,  especially  from  the  i 
last,  will  our  limits  allow  us  an  extract. 
'  I  We  close  the  history  of  his  third  session,  as  we  ha 

1  i  that  of  the  former  two,  with  the  highly  honourable  t 

ji|j  ny  of  the  Professor,  in  whose  class  his  time  was  prii 

passed. 

**  Of  the  various  remarkable  features  in  his  mind/*  wri 
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fissaor  Myfaie,  '^that  which  always  struck  me. as  most  remarkable 
and  characteristici  was  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  his  juc^meiit, 
to  which,  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  Ufe,  he  had  arrived.  I  thought 
I  perceived  in  him  not  those  shining  qualities  only,  which  one  is 
pleased,  though  not  much  surprised,  to  meet  with  in  the  young; 
but  others  also,  more  rare  and  enviable,  which  are  thought  to 
characterize  minds  happily  formed  at  first,  and  brought  to  ripe- 
ness and  solidity  by  advanced  years,  and  by  judicious  culture  and 
discipline.  The  clearness  of  his  conceptions,  the  precision  of  his 
language,  and  the  closeness  and  accuracy  of  his  reasoning;  his 
candour  in  comparing  and  estimating  different  philosophical  doc- 
trines ; — his  caution  in  forming  opinions  ; — ^his  moderation  and 
temper  in  stating  and  defendiiigthem; — and  the  mild,  but  decisive 
firmness  with  which  he  maintained  them,  when  he  felt  their  evidence 
to  be  satisfactory,  and  their  consequences  important; — appeared 
to  me  clear  indications  of  an  intellect,  which  had  not  only  been 
naturally  endowed  with  great  acuteness  and  perspicuity,  but 
which  also  had  already  reached  to  no  common  degree  of  eminence 
in  steadiness,  coolness,  mildness,  and  other  qualities,  which  we 
scarcely  expect  to  find  except  in  those  whose  powers  have  been 
matured,  whose  principles  have  been  fixed,  by  lives  spent,  not 
merely  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  practical 
wisdom. — Since  my  connection  with  this  University,  t  know  no  in* 
stance  of  the  death  of  a  student,  which  has  excited  more  general 
and  deep  regret,  or  which  has  more  painfully  disappointed  the  fond 
hopes  of  a  life  ^11  of  honour  to  the  individual  himself,  of  gratifica- 
tkm  to  his  friends,  and  of  benefit  to  society."  [Vol.  ii.  |^.  178 — 
Wl.] 

He  spent  his  yacation  a  third  time  beneath  his.  father'^ 
roof,  chiefly  in  following  up  his  mathematics,  and  in  compos- 
ing, being  then  but  in  his  nineteenth  year,  an  essay  of  consi- 
derable length  for  ^n  university  prize, "  On  the  Standard  of 
Taste,"  in  which  he  examined  with  more  than  even  his 
usual  accuratepess,  the  principles  of  Hume,  Ried,  Lord 
Karnes,  Burke,  Blair,  Stewart,  Allison,  and  almost  eveiy 
writer  of  eminence  on  the  subject.     Before  this  could  be 

fiven  in,  its  author  was  no  more.  He  had  completed  also  a 
eautiful  translation  of  Cicero's  fine  oration  De  lege  Mani- 
lla; read,  almost  with  unmixed  pleasure,  the  late  Dr.  Brown's 
admirable  work  on  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Locke's  cele- 
brated treatise  on  the  Understanding ;  and  thus  prepared  by 
diligence  at  home,  returned  on  the  17th  of  October,  1821, 
to  College,  where  he  purposed  fi^nishing  for  a  time  his  meta- 
physical studies,  by  the  perusal  of  Des  Cartes  and  Male- 
branche.  He  entered  the  Natural  Philosophy  class,  and 
gave,  in  his  very  few  attendances  upon  it,  abundant  promise 
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oftLtimnmg  in  it  tbftt  distinction  Whic^h,  iii  ev 
learning,  it  seemed  only  necessary  for  him  to  s< 
mi?ht  obtain  it.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or  te 
probable  extent  of  his  attendance  on  the  lectur< 
Written  two  papers,  one  "  On  the  Course  of  Sti 
Natural  Philosophy  Class/'  the  other  on  *'  Soli 
the  former,  and  of  the  general  ability  of  its  author 
Meikleham  speaks  in  the  following  high  terms 
bation. 

"  His  essay  commanded  the  entire  attention  of  his 
was  full,  distinct,- and  perspicuous;  and  was  heard,  n< 

Eleasure,  but  also,  I  believe,  with  considerable  benefit, 
is  fellow-students.    To  enable  me  to  estimate,  as  soon 
the  comparative  merits  of  my  students,  I  very  generally, 
of  their  earliest  appearances,  make  some  short  note,  whc 
recal,  in  some  degree,  the  impression  made  at  the  time  c 
S  Accordingly,  there  stand  in  my  roD,  opposite   to  M 

name,  and  teferring  to  this  essay,  the  words,  very  super 
ii.  p.  187.] 

He  entered  about  the  same  time  the  cla^ss  of  tl] 
Professor,  and  the  extra-class  of  Mr.  Mylne  or 
Economy,  a  subject  to  which  he  had  paid  partici 
tion  from  the  age  of  thirteen. 

'*  He  had  lead,"  adds  his  father, '';Malthu8,  Godwin, 
others:  besides  the  masterly  discussions  of   the  subj 
.  .  Monthly,  Eclectic,  Quarterly,  and  Edinburgh  Reviews,  i 

\  ]^l  six  years.    Just  after  he  was  fifteen,  he  wrote  on  the  p 

IJ  'I  eonsidecable  tracts  in  which  he  had  examined,  with  nc 

(   ;•  gree  of  ability,  the  principles  of  Malthus  and  his  oppo 

^'''''  now  lies  by  me  as  a  literary  curiosity."  [Vol.  ii.  pp.  188, 

A  literary  curiosity,  it  may  well  be  deemed,  an 
should  we  have  been  delighted  by  a  peep  at  it;  fo 
decidedly  Anti-Malthusian  ourselves,  we  feel  an 
learn  the  arguments  by  which  a  mind  like  Duranl 
support  a  system,  which  the  manifest  opposition  o: 
sequences  and  tendencies  to  his  principles  forced  1 
reluctantly  to  adopt. 

The  young  student  had  left  his  home  with  some 
forebomngs  of  an  event  which  speedily  followed — i 
of  his  aunt,  who  had  been  a  second  mother  to  h 
never  wrote  but  one  letter  after  receiving  the  me 
intelligence,  and  that,  full  of  consolation,  was  addr 
his  deeply  afflicted  father,  who  had  just  foUowe 
grave  the  sixth  of  his  relatives  and  intimate  friends. 
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been  removed  in  the  short  space  of  a  twelyemonth.  Another 
indeed  was  begun^but  never  sent^for  he  commenced  it  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  a  paralysis,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  hurried  to  the  tonib,  m  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  youths 
one  of  the  brightest  characters, — of  the  most  promising  of 
tiie  sons  of  genius,  of  which  the  pages  of  biography  has  pre^ 
served  a  memorial.  But  his  memorial  is  on  high — ^he  died 
in  the  faith — and  of  him  it  may  of  a  truth  be  said,  that  his 
body  rests  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  joyful  resurrection 
to  eternal  life.  To  his  bereaved  father,  wno  arrived  in  Scot-* 
land  but  to  embrace  his  lifeless  corpse,  and  follow  it  to  a 
new  sepulchre  in  a  country  not  his  own,  but  where  he  was 
known  and  loved — ^it  were  useless — ^it  were  insulting  to  offer 
other  consolation,  than  this  assurance  gives.  ''  I  shall  eo  to 
him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me,"  is,  we  are  satisfied,  the 
settled  hope  and  conviction  of  that  &ther*s  mind ;  and  if  it 
were  not,  of  all  men  he  would  indeed  be  the  mostmiserable* 
To  lose  a  son,  an  only  son,  and  such  an  one,  were  an  afflic- 
tion, admitting  of  no  consolation,  had  the  gospel  none  to 
give ;  and  that  this  may  be  experienced  in  its  full  effect,  is 
our  earnest  wish  and  prayer  for  him,  whom  we  have  long 
honoured,  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  whom  the  pages  we 
have  just  perused,  have  inspired  us  with  the  deepest  sympa* 
thy.  To  nim  a  seraph  harp  will,  we  doubt  not,  often  seem 
to  breathe  the  exquisitely  touching  strain  which  last  echoed 
from  the  strings  of  a  lyre  he  loved  on  earth,  in  the  fragment 
of  a  poem  on  me  death  of  a  dear  relative,  written  Ir^  his  son, 
but  a  few  days  before  it  became  equally  applicable  to 
himself: 

**  Though  to-night  the  seed  be  sown  in  gloom, 
Amid  darkness,  (and)  tears,  and  sorrow, 

It  shaU  spring  from  the  tomb,  in  immortal  bloom, 
On  the  bright  and  glorious  morrow. 

The  tears  that  we  shed  o^er  holy  dust 

Are  the  tribute  of  human  sadness : 
But  the  grave  holds  in  trust  the  remains  of  the  just, 

Till  the  day  of  eternal  gladness." 

[Vol.  ii.  pp.  247-8.] 


On  the  character  of  this  most  interesting  youth,  as  it  i» 
fully,  and  WQ  doubt  not  fiuthfuUv^  delineatea  by  his  father, 
our  completdy  esdiansted  limita  forbid  us  to  enter.  Rolmst 
and  manly  in  his  form,  he  was  indifferent  to  dress,  and  hating 
dandyism,  approximated  at  college  to  the  extreme  of  sloven- 
liness.   Like  many  men  of  genius,  he  was  remarkably  un- 
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bandy  and  absent.  Parsimonious  in  his  personi 
ture  on  principle ;  he  was  liberal  and  honourat 
others.  His  intellectual  character  may  be  gati 
the  specimens  of  his  productions  which  we  have 
and  our  ample  detail  of  his  studies  and  ai 
Strength  and  early  maturity  were«  we  repeat,  itss 
uncommon  characteristics ;  and  in  these  we  has: 
say,  that  he  far  exceeded  Henry  Kirke  White,  wi 
J I  .]  is  impossible  not  to  compare  him,  and  who  in  fa 

ceeded  Durant  in  every  thing  which  had  a  nearer  • 
with  taste  and  sensibility.  In  talents,  worth, 
combined,  we  indeed  may  say  "  when  shall  we  se< 
again?''  We  hope  at  least,  should  it  consist  wit 
pose,  whose  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  but  who 
cannot  err,  that  we  never  shall  in  connection  wil 
common  feature  of  their  history — their  early  remc 
world  they  seemed  destined  at  once  to  impro 
adorn.  Endued  with  an  imcommon  share  ot  g< 
the  infrequent  associate  of  uncommon  genius,  t 
ardent  in  his  affection,  of  a  remarkably  sweet  d: 
great  delicacy  of  sentiment,  playfulness  of  mind, 
ness,  candour, — religion,  decidedly  evangelical  in 
and  conduct,  completed  a  character  early  matures 
for  the  felicities  of  heaven.  Nor  can  we  give  c 
to  a  better  wish,  either  for  our  readers,  or  ourse 
that  thither  they  and  we  may  follow  in  his  path. 

We  entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  them,  rec 
we  trust  in  their  estimate  of  our  motives  and  co 
suppose,  that  in  noticing  a  work  like  this,  we  co 
into  the  niceties,  still  less  give  place  to  any  of  the 
of  criticism.  But  it  wouldbe  injustice  to  Mr.  Dv 
we  not  unequivocally  to  declare,  that  could  we  have 
the  wish,  he  has.  given  no  room  for  its  grajtifica 
has  discharged  his  painful  task  in  a  manner  equs 
table  to  his  head  and  heart,  and  produced,  we 
hesitation  in  saying,  the  most  interesting  book  th 
attention  to  the  literature  of  the  day,  we  have  m 
many  years.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  t 
it  contains  lessons  of  wisdom,  and  a  bright  exs 
every  child ;  and  that  family  library  is,  in  our  es 
essentially  imperfect  which  contains  not  on  it 
these  affecting  '*  Remains  of  an  only  Son ;''  of  i 
hope  very  soon  to  see  a  new  edition,  not,  we  trust 
many  additions. 
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Gratefied  to  find  that  the  interesting  documents  con- 
nected with  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  sphere 
of  Dr.  Mason*s  labours,  which  the  kind  and  prompt  atten- 
tion of  our  American  correspondents  enabled  us  to  lay 
before  the  British  public  in  our  last  Number,  has  excited  so 
much  attention  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  as  to  occasion  the 
publication  of  one  of  them  in  a  separate  form,  we  hasten  to 
put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  eloquent  and  judicious 
address  delivered  by  that  distinguished  orator  and  divine, 
on  entering  upon  his  important  ranctions  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nian  University,  Over  which  we  trust  that  he  will  long  con- 
tinue to  preside,  with  advantage  to  his  country  and  credit 
to  himseli. 

*'  Address,  delivered  at  the  Organization  of  the  Faculty  of  Dickinson 
College,  I5th  Jan.  1821.     By  J.  M.  Mason,  Principal. 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Trustees,  and  respected  AiuUtors, 

"  I  address  you  this  day  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  deli- 
cacy and  difl&culty.  Dickinson  College,  which  had  long  languished, 
and  at  last  expired,  is  about  being  revived  again.  It  comports 
with  neither  my  inclination  nor  design,  to  institute  insidious  in- 
quiries into  the  causes  of  its  former  failure.  With  g^eat  and  good 
men  you  were  favoured  in  more  auspicious  times.  For  depth  of 
learning,  for  accuracy  of  information,  for  splendour  of  wit,  the  name 
of  Dr.  Nesbit  will  long  be  remembered :  and  the  memory  of  his 
successors,  who  followed  him,  although  it  must  be  confessed  haud 
passibus  cequis,  will  be  reverend  and  revered  while  piety  is  honoured 
m  Carlisle.  Many  causes  conspire  to  elevate  and  depress  semina- 
ries of  learning,  without  great  personal  merit  cm  the  one  hand,  or 
personal  demerit  on  the  other.  Over  the  vicissitudes  which  have 
happened  to  this  one,  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  dwell ; 
and  it  would  savour  too  much  of  a  vanity  which  would  but  ill  be^ 
come  those  who  are  now  entrusted  with  its  management,  to  make 
boastful  professions,  wid  encourage  high  expectations  of  its  future 
progress.  Their  labours  have  already  been  too  highly  appreciated ; 
their  powers  have,  perhaps,  been  too  much  applauded.  The  coun- 
try has  been  taught  to  expect  more  from  them  than  their  talents 
and  industry  shall  probably  be  found  to  justify,  and  they  will  have 
reason  to  think  themselves  happy  above  the  common  condition  of 
men  in  their  situation,  if  they  shall  not  altogether  disappoint  the 
public  anticipation. 

VOL.  V. — NO,  9.  H 
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^^  The  revival  of  a  decayed  institution  being  much 
than  the  establishment  of  a  new  one,  as  the  resurreci 
body  is  more  arduous,  aad  certainly  more  uncomBOKHij 
duction  of  a  living  one ;  and  as  all  the  succesSy  huma 
will  depend  upon  the  plan  to  be  pursued,  it  may  b 
occasion  to  say  a  few  words  on  a  subject  on  which  ey< 
confidently,  and  a  few  think  correctly,  while  the  million 
thinking  at  all — ^the  subject  of  education, 

"  Education,  if  I  mistake  not,  contemplates  three 
evolution  of  faculty, — the  formation  of  habits, — ^and  tl 
of  manners* 

"  I.  The  evolution  of  faculty, — ^this,  of  course  impli 
is  faculty  to  be  evolved, — so  that,  like  all  created  p 
tfon  must  have  its  materials  from  the  hand  of  the  Cn 
creates  nothing.  It  only  brings  out  qualities  which 
It  is  a  manufacture,  and,  like  all  other  manufactures,! 
raw  material  to  work  upon,  or  it  can  do  nothing', 
meanisiig  people  imagine,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  tc 
]  every  thiig;  and  hard  measure  do  the^r  give  them  for 

{  miracles — for  not  converting  a  booby  into  a  lad  of  | 

friends,  you  must  not  expect  we  shdl  do  what  the  A] 
has  not  done.  That  we  shall  furnish  brains  where  oi 
naturally  without  them.  Ex  nikUo  nihil  Jit;  whatever 
and  efforts  of  the  instructor.  If  you  look  for  bricks 
must  bring  the  straw.  ^  Pray  sir,'  said  a  gentleman 
who  complained  that  his  sons,  who  were,  indeed,  not 
and  lineage  of  Solomon,  had  not  the  advantage  of  earl 
*  Pray,  sir,  why  cannot  you  give  to  those  bricks,'  po 
opposite  pile,  *  the  hardness  and  polish  of  marble  V 
they  are  bricksy  and,  work  at  them  for  ever,  and  they  w 
I   j  still.*    Let  a  boy  make  a  tour  of  all  the  Colleges  in 

i  out  of  it,  if  nature  made  him  a  dunce,  a  dunce  he  will  r< 

the  only  difference  of  exchanging  his  ignorance  for  h 
1  know  no  more  thankless  and  desperate  experiment,  thai 
to  educate  the  naturally  stupid.  It  may  well  enough  c 
the  voca^tion  of  a  pedant,  who,  provided  he  has  a  head 
upon,  is  well  enough  satisfied;  but  it  is  grief,  and  miser 
gatory,  to  a  man  of  any  sense  or  feeling.  Persons  wi 
and  ruggid  minds,  would  be  employed  far  better  in  £b 
plow,  drawn  by  their  mose  intelligent  horses,  than  in  ma 
selves  ridiculous  by  endeavourmg  to  obtain  a  Uberal 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  seed 
ability  are  pretty  equally  distributed;  and  that  fine 
often  lost  for  want  of  culture. 


*  Full  BMMiy  a  gem  ef  purest  rav  serene, 

^  The  dark  mitfathoBi'd  caves  of  oeean  bear : 
<  Full  manj  a  flower  is  bam  ta  blush  aoseea 

*  And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  anr.' 
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**  Y^s^  am<}tig  th^ig  tad»,  Who  luMur  no  other  ttM  for  Cheir  limbs 
than  felling  the  forests — ^attd  no  other  fox  their  ftctivity  of  miiid 
«&d  body,  thdii  catching  the  mid  tiirkfeji  the  pheasant,  or  the  deer  s 
there  are  some  master  spirits,  who  need  dotmiig  but  cultiration  to 
brings  thetti  forth  into  their  peculiat  action :  who  contain  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  sULtestnan's  skill,  knd  the  patriot's  fire,  and  mk^j  to- 
wording  to  t^eir  places^  become  the  Washingtons,  the  Hamiltens, 
and  the  Frahklins  of  Aittite  days.  There  are^  among  these  simple 
rustics,  ihen  #hO  in  former  ages  would  have 

'  Wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democracy, 

*  And  fnlmin'd  over  Greece  to  Macedoii 

*  And  Artiixi^i-Jtes'  throne.' 

^*  O,  could  we  but  light  upon  these  chosen  stnrits,  these  minds 
which  can  balance  themselves  and  millions  of  other  men !  Could 
IKdkitisoii  present,  among  het  sons,  an  sLrray  hostile,  terrible,  de- 
tftmctiire,  to  all  the  legions  of  infiddity  and  misrule,  she  might 
well  fa6lc§  up  her  head  amid  the  seminaries  of  the  nation,  and  re- 
c^iirt  their  homage,  ilot  less  freely  granted  than  richly  merited. 

"  But  to  return  ixi  their  practical  point.  Faculty  is  not  to  be 
i^oAved  without  painful  effort.  With  those  young  men  who  go  to 
a  piiace  of  edtication,  as  the  other  idlers  frequent  a  watering  pltbce^, 
wheiB  they  may  saunter  away  their  time,  out  of  their  parentfT 
observation,  ^d  having  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  themselvei^, 
and  dash  ctway  as  fin^  fellows,  we  wish  and  hope  to  have  no 
a^qustthiance.  The  college  ought  to  be,  and  by  God's  assistance 
^haU  be,  a  plaice  of  work.  Let  no  idlers,  no  mimicries,  nd  mocke- 
^es,  of  students,  disgrace  our  classes,  ot  pollute  our  walls.  Should 
such  unhappily  creep  in,  we  trust  that  in  a  very  short  time  we  lihall 
shew  them  out.  Oxxt  great  business  is  to  keep  the  youthful  mind 
itiAtt  a  pretty  cohstant,  but  not  an  unreasonable,  pressure ;  such  a 
pressuro  as  ^il  injure  tolerable  stccuracy.  Let  a  lad  ^  g^ 
iitati€t*  aff  the  phrase  is,  •  pretty  ^1,' — ^let  his  ideas  on  a  subject, 
whic%  hA  is  required  to  inaster,  be  only  generdil  and  confusied-^ 
let  his  preceptor  alihost  put  the  answei'  into  his  mouth,  when  he 
hardly  kntows  which  way  t6  guesd,  und  he  is  bribed  to  mtelfectusA 
doth.  'The  deatson  in  Which  he  should  fix  habits  of  dfscrimjhation 
as  well  as  6f  prompt  a6qui^ifioft,  p^ses  by;  ahd  thotkgh  he  brtn^ 
to  th^  colfege  good  nativepowters,  he  Will  lear*  it  with'  a  mini 
incft  and  unjfifroductiVe.  The  idfei  then  of  a  medium  betweeik 
sdhdl^r^hip  ahd  ta  sch6Iir8fafp  must  ht  for  ever  banish^.  Th^ 
ideas  Mddiag  d  thing,  and  doing  it  hM,  must  be  idenlffi^d  in  fh^ 
minds  of  both  teadb^  and  t^Upil ;  and  th^  idea  of  doing  a  thi^  bj^ 
hatve^y  be  ^uif  dent  ^th  tnat  of  mt  dMg  U  at  cM. 

**  \i  is  manifest,  that  upon  such  a  plan  die  pupil  must,  after  all, 
be  in  a  great  degree  his  own  instructor ;  and  if  h6  will  not  act 
upon  this  pito,  an'  the  power  in  creation  cannot  educate  him.  It  is 
our's  to  #aLteh,  to  guide,  to  direct  him,  to  keep  hhn  frotti  #astog 
the  talents  v^hich  God  has  given  him.    Farther  than  this,  w^  can- 
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not  go.    The  main  concern  is  stiU  in  his  own  hand 

close  application,  which  can  be  acquired  only  by 
dustry,  is  the  most  precious  fruit  of  a  solid  education 
tity  which  a  young  man  learns  at  College,  is  next  to  ] 
business  of  life.  Let  him  get  the  habit  of  close  attej 
ful  and  persevering  application,  and  I  will  freely  com] 
loss  of  all  his  college  learning ;  and  be  little  conce 
knew  that  he  should  make  no  use  of  it  during  the  n 
Yet  to  this  habit  of  painful  and  steady  attention,  a  si 
tor  can  contribute  much.  A  great  deal  can  be  done 
^punctuality.  By  which  I  mean,  '  that  the  performanc 
cises  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  time,  bothsufficier 
able,  and  then  be  rigorously  exacted.  His  pupils 
they  will  solicit ;  they  will  complain.  They  may  reel 
despondence;  but  there  is  in  youth  an  elasticity  whi 
long  depressed :  and  a  generosity  which  the  firmness 
tempered  by  a  well-adapted  soothing,  can  work  up  t 
efforts.'  Tnis  is  theremre^  a  point  upon  no  consid 
.given  up.  '  Labour  will  not  be  regular  and  ardent 
bard  pressure  of  necessity.*  Let  it  be  ascertained  th; 
escape,  that  the  thing  mmt  be  done,  and  it  willh^  doi 
urgency  upon  the  mind  disarms  temptations  to  trifling, 
vice,  keeps  it  bent  on  the  matter,  and  the  period  of  dui 
into  a  strong  action;  and  perhaps,  which  is  still  bette 
of  agony.  Hence  spring  ue  finest  and  most  magnific 
pf  human  genius.  There  exists  no  more  fatal  enemy 
improvement  and  excellence,  than  the  notion  that  * 
enough.* 

'^  n.  I  have  said,  that  education  contemplates  the 
habit.  By  this  I  understand  not  merely  intellectual  habi 
which  entwine  themselves  with  the  moral  character,  s 
influence  upon  all  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  future  1 
small  libel  upon  some  seminaries,  and  not  the  less  so  fc 
that  youth  there  learn  so  many  things  which  they  shouJ 
and  that  all  faults  are  venial,  if  the  understanding  bi 
.plined.  I  cannot  conceive  any  greater  opprobrium  upoi 
,  than  that  a  student  should  become  vicious,  as  in  gene 
be  becomes  enlightened.  To  have  the  places  of  edu 
reservoirs  of  immorality  I  What  can  he  more  shocking 
.them,  on  the  contrary,  sources  of  pure,  refined,  and  exi 
.what  can  more  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  parents, 
of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood,  to  the  glory  of  the  1 
'*  On  this,  which  is  a  large  theme,  I  shall  briefly  ad 
habits,  which,  though  of  apparently  minor  importance,  n 
selves  with  all  the  duties  and  occasions  of  lite. 

*^  1.  Subordinaiion  to  authority,  I  regret  to  say,  that 
departments  of  society,  from  the  parental  control  to 
.government,  tliis  is  held  by  our  youth  in  too  little  estc 
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ambition,  very  early  evinced,  is  to  be  manly  and  to  be  free.  They 
are,  therefore,  prone  to  spurn  restraint,  and  to  take  their  own  way ; 
esteeming  that  to  be  a  noble  spirit  which  acknowledges  no  supe- 
rior; and  that  to  be  true  liberty  which  follows  its  own  pleasure. 
That  the  prevalence  of  such  a  temper  should  produce  wide  spread- 
ing mischief,  is  manifest  to  every  sound  thinker:  and  often  to  the 
youth  themselves,  when  it  is  too  late  to  undo  the  consequences. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  militates  alike  against  the  very  constitution  of 
our  nature — against  the  most  express  commandments  of  God — 
and  against  those  principles  of  action,  which,  at  all  times  and  in 
every  place,  but  especially,  from  peculiar  causes,  in  the  present  day, 
and  in  our  own  country,  are  necessary  to  the  order  of  society  aiul 
the  happiness  of  individuals. 

^*  It  militates  against  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature.  It  is  not 
for  nothing^ — it  is  for  henign  and  wise  purposes — ^that  our  Creator  has 
determined  we  should  come  into  the  world  utterly  feeble  and  help- 
less. The  first  friend  whom  the  infant  recognizes,  is  his  mother. 
To  her  tenderness,  her  watchfulness,  her  patience,  he  probably 
owes  more  than  to  the  kindness  of  any  of  his  species.  Under  her 
gentle  auspices,  the  first  buddings  of  his  rational  nature  begin  to 
unfold.  To  her  is  allotted  the  delightful  province  of  teaching  '  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot* — of  moulding  the  heart — of  cherishing 
all  its  amiable  and  j?enerous  affections— of  storing  it  with  the 
*  sweet  charities*  of  life — of  leading  it,  in  filial  piety,  to  God  the 
sovereign  good.  The  rudiments  of  many  a  character,  distinguished 
for  virtues  honoured  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  can  be  traced  to 
the  nursery  and  the  lap.  O  most  charming  employment !  rich  com- 
pensation for  the  seclusion,  the  anxieties,  the  pains,  to  .which  the 
sex  is  destined!  O  most  refreshing  abatement  of  the  sorrows  of 
that  cup  which  has  been  assigned  to  woman  for  her  priority  in 
transgression  I  Then  comes  the  father,  appointed  by  the  divine 
mandate  to  be  the  head  of  the  domestic  establishment.  His  family 
is  his  kingdom;  his  children  are  his  subjects;  and  he  is  the  governor 
in  his  own  house. — ^These  young  subjects  are  submitted  to  his  rule : 
he  knows  best,  at  least  better  than  they,  what  is  for  their  good. 
His  authority  is  to  be  their  reason  for  many,  for  most  things,  while 
they  are  quite  young.  And  should  they  prove  refractory,  his  supe- 
rior physical  fbrce  can,  and  should,  constrain  their  submission.  If; 
then,  both  parents  perform  their  duty,  their  children,  notwithstand-< 
ing  the  dreadful  drawback  of  human  depravity,  will  generally  grow 
up  trained  to  obedience.  Their  habits  will  be  incorporated  into 
their  character.  They  cannot  become  rude  and  disorderly  without 
violating  all  the  sense  of  decorum  and  gratitude ;  and  breaking 
through,  besides,  all  their  early  habits.  The  common  sense  of  man- 
kind-is in  accordance  with  all  this.  A  rough,  surly,  ungovernable 
boy,  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  call  an  unnatural  diU'd.' 
Tmis  are  children,  by  the  very  condition  of  their  being,  made  fit 
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subjects  for  order,  which  '  i9  Heave^*^  first  U^.'  . 
quites  his  parents'  care  by  vicious  courses^  hj  giTiu 
the  service  of  iniquity,  which  is  the  esseutisu  disori 
should  be  one  of  the  '  fairest  spirits*  that  ever  '  loi 
should  be  plausible  and  seducing  as  9e)ia)  hiinse 
other  aq^pellation  than  that  of  a  monsier. 

'*  The  spirit  of  insubordination,  moreover^  milit 
the  most  express  commands  t^f  God  Mmseff* 

'>  His  commandments  are  in  unison  with  the  coi 

word.     From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,'  their  ten< 

mote  order.    His  verv  controversy  with  sin  and  smn( 

upon  this  point,  whetner  He  shall  govern  his  own  ei 

shall  do  as  they  please.     And,  therefore,  there  is  i 

human  conduct  prescribed  with  more  peremptorint 

greater  variety  df  £orms,  than  obedience  to  the  lai 

injunction  covers  the  whole  ground  of  our  social  rel 

dren,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things,  for  this  is  well 

Lord.'     The  admonition  is  addressed  to  theip  wb 

years  to  reflect,  and  successfully  to  resist.     No 

youi^  people,  if  you  obey  when  you  cannot,  and  ds^ 

everlasting  reproach  be  to  your  parents,  if  they  pe 

insubor<ttnajk]on.    But  when  you  are  grown  to  havi 

standing  of  yeur  own;  when  your  physical  strength 

defy  bom  mother  and  father,  then  the  voice  from  the 

speaks  unto  you:  VMy  son,  receive  the  instructioi; 

and  adds,  with  unutterable  tenderness,  *  despise  not  t 

she  is  oldJ   So,  also,  with  respect  to  servants. :  <  Ben?a] 

to  your  masters  according  to  the  fleab.'    So  likewi)i 

to  political  government :     '  Put  them  in  mind  to  ob 

Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man,  for  tl 

whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  to  govemort 

that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doei 

pnuse  of   them  that  do  well.'    A  young  man, 

cherishes  a  temper  of  disobedience  towards  his  su 

himself  down  in  a  path  where  the  machinery,  estaj 

Maker,  must  go,  and  will  infallibly  crush  him  to  a4»0] 

**  Once  more.    This  spirit  of  insubordination,  n^ 

those  principles  of  action  which  at  all  times  and  in  e 

espedcdly  in  our  own  day  and  owr  country ,  are  ne 

peace  of  society,  and  to  uie  happiness  <^  individuals. 

the  first  part  of  this  proposition,  for  the  sake  of  the  t 

*'  We  live  in  a  republican  county*    Its  me^a  of  k 

government  are  entirely  mofal.  The  government  of  j 

as  fit  only  for  slaves.    What  then  sh^l  becoBse  of  th 

if  our  youth,  who  are  shortly  to  be  the  governors,  o 

of  disorder?    What  of  republican  govemmesit  and  c 

which  has  been  called '  the  world*s  last  hope?'     Wl 
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be  able  to  eampiate  with  tke  govtrmaenti  of  Europe,  which  we  terai 
despotic^  if  we  mmelvei  exhibit  a  spirit  of  misnuey  and  hasten,  by 
our  own  imprudence,  the  approach  of  that  day  when  the  coercion 
of  the  bayonet  shall  be  necesstry  to  bring  uti  to  our  senses? 

''  2.  There  is  another  habit,  of  immense  value  in  aU  the  concerns 
of  life— 'I  mean  the  proper  employmewi  and  distribution  qf  time.  Of 
time,  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  of  which,  of  all  the  threescore 
and  ten  years  which  form  the  limit  of  by  far  Uie  greater  portion  of 
men  upon  earth,  only  the  present  m&ment  is  our  own ! 

<•  Young  people  always  calculate  upon  futurity,  and  almost  always 
ne^ect  the  passing  hour ;  that  is,  they  speculate  upon  that  in  which 
they  haye  no  interest,  and  squander  away  that  in  which  they  have. 
It  would  terrify  men  beyond  the  power  of  expression,  would  they 
realize  that  the  breath  in  their  nostrils  is  all  that  they  can  claim ! 
that  the  present  pulsation  of  their  hearts,  giyes  them  no  assurance 
that  they  shall  have  a  pulsation  more !  Yet  upon  this  brittle,  un- 
Qortain  tenure,  hangs  their  computation  for  both  worlds!  How 
imnaeoae,  then,  the  importance  of  learning  to  make  the  most  of  what 
they  have!  How  can  that  be  learned  more  effectually,  than  by 
having  the  intervals  of  time  filled  up;  and  a  constant  pressure  upon 
the  mind  to  make  every  one  of  them  tell.  Idleness  is  universally 
the  parent  of  vice,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  ju- 
venile corruption,  that  they  have  so  many  hours  in  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do!  Your  own  famous  Ritteiihouse  used  to  say,  that  he 
OBoe  wought  health  the  most  precious  of  all  human  possetaioils ! 
'  Is  it  not?*  exclaimed  an  astonished  visitor;  <  what  then  is  ?*  "Hme,* 
Implied  the  sage.  '  Time  !*  Instead,  therefore,  of  having  a  great  desd 
of  time  loose  upon  their  hands,  youth  are  most  kincuy  and  wisely 
dealt  with  by  their  having  none,  or  next  to  none.  And  of  how  much 
value  it  will  be  hereafter,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  being  always -^tiiy, 
let  those  determine,  who  are  the  most  active  and  efficient  men  in 
the  various  walks  of  public  and  private  industry. 

**  III.  I  have  said  tnat  education  includes  the  cultivation  of  mau" 
nars*  I  mean  by  manners,  all  those  lighter  things  in  conduct,  which 
though  they  do  not  occupy  the  rank  of  morals,  do  yet  belong  to  the 
embellishments  and  ornaments  of  life. 

*'  I  hardly  know  how  it  has  happened,  that  a  '  scholar,'  is  be- 
come a  common  term  for  every  thing  unpolished  and  uncouth. 
Seme  men,  indeed,  by  the  greatness  of  their  genius,  and  the  im- 
mensity of  their  erudition,  have  attained  a  sort  of  privileged  exemp- 
tkm  Ikom  the  eommon  courtesies  of  society.  But  the  misery  is, 
that  the  same  exemption  is  claimed  by  those  who  have  only  rude- 
neaa,  vdiieh  they  mistake  for  genius;  and  disregard  .of  civility, 
which  pasaea  widi  them  for  erudition. — Thus,  if  schdaors  are  sonie*^ 
times  awkward  and  absent,  every  awkward  inattentive  creature  calls 
himself  a  scholar.  Just  as,  to  use  a  comparison  of  the  late  Mr* 
Govemor  Mocris,  'because  statesmen  have  been  ealM  knaves, 
every  knave  should,  of  course,  suppose  himself  a.  statesman;'   Cer- 
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taiDyhoweyeryit  is^tliat  no  young  men  have  enjoyed  t 
of  being  ill-bred,  immannerly,  and  vulgar,  more  than 
colleges.  How  is  this?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  i 
muses  to  cherish  ferocity?  Do  men  necessarily  be 
when  the  world  gives  them  credit  for.  becoming  phi 
Does  the  acquisition  of  science,  especially  moral  sci 
the  destruction  of  decency?  So  that  after  a  young 
college  laden  with  all  its  nonours,.he  has  again  to  be  ] 
in  practical  life,  before  he  can  be  fit  for  the  company 
and  ladies?  I  blush  to  think  that  the  place,  which  oi 
supposed  to  teach  a  young  man  manners,  is  the  army  !  1 
ness,  the  courtesy,  the  chivah^  of  hfe,  should  be  as 
the  trade  of  blood !  that  the  pistol  and  the  dagger 
measure  of  morals  and  of  politeness  with  gentlemen !  a 
they  have  trampled  under  their  feet  every  law  of  G- 
and  all  that  is  dear  to  human  happiness,  and  ought  1 
account  in  human  society,  is  made  the  sport  of  momei 
they  should  slill  be  allowed  to  pass  for  men  of  breedim 
'There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark F  * 
''  The  old  adage,  though  not  true  in  the  extent  to 
been  carried,  is  yet  true  in  a  great  degree^ 

<  Ingenuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes, 
'  Emollit  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros/ 

**  Let  the  *  molles  mores,'  of  the  sons  of  Dickins* 
they  have  faithfully  studied  the  '  artes  ingenuas.' 

**  This  intellect,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  evolved^  nor 
formed,  nor  these  manners  cultivated,  without  exact 
Let  not  my  young  friends  be  startled  by  the  terms  exat 
I  do  not  mean  the  government  of  brute  force ;  nor  th 
of  mere  stem  authority.  I  know  that  these  methoc 
sometimes  tried,  and  have  always  failed:  and  I  scrup 
ought  always  to  fail. — Some  men  have  imagined  the 
country  to  be  naturally  ferocious,  and  have  applied  to  t 
sort  of  means  as  they  would  have  applied  to  an  intr 
Some  men  have,  again,  supposed  that  there  is  no  way 
their  authority,  but  by  distance,  by  austerity,  by  m€ 
neither  disappointed  nor  displeased,  at  their  complete 
And  I  am  free  to  confess,  that  if  there  be  not  somethic 
racter  and  carriage  of  the  governor,  which,  of  its  own  a 
confidence  and  ensures  respect,  all  artificial  substitutes 
prove  their  insufficiency. 

<<With  respect  to  the  accusation,  which  has  fre 
brought  against  our  youth,  of  their  being  more  unton 
Tuly  than  youth  of  other  countries,  at  their  age,  and  in 
stances,  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  call  this  a  mere  ca] 
must  say  farther,  that  when  such  conduct  has  been  ev 
considerable  degree,  the  fault  has  been  at  least  as 
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goyemors  as  in  the  goyemed.  I  haye  been  young  myself,  and  hsiye- 
not  forgotten  my  youthful  feeUngs.  I  neyer  could  find  in  my  heart, 
nor  see  in  my  fellows,  the  smallest  disposition  to  act  with  any  con- 
tumely towards  a  man  who  knew  how  to  treat  us  as  gentlemen ;  nor 
with  any  respect  towards  a  man  who  did  not.  Let  this  rule  be 
freely  and  fairly  applied.  I  submit  to  all  the  consequences,  and  I 
think  I  may  answer  for  my  colleagues.  I  am  full  well  aware  of 
the  peril  of  this  declaration,  but  have  no  inclination  to  shun  it.  I 
can  speak,  and  I  hope  may  speak,  on  this  occasion,  without  the 
charge  of  egotism,  from  my  own  experience.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  I  came  into  immediate  contact  with  the  children  of  a  lar^e 
congregation — ^for  nearly  fifteen  years  it  was  my  lot  to  direct  the 
studies  of  young  men  for  the  christian  ministry — and  for  five  years 
of  that  period,  I  was  called  to  the  government  of  one  of  our  most 
considerable  colleges ;  and  in  all  the  time,  I  never  met  with  an  in- 
stance of  personal  disrespect  from  a  young  person  in  any  one  of 
them.  I  have  no  fear  of  it  now^  for  I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
youths  of  Dickinson  will  impose  on  me  the  necessity  of  making  them 
a  dishonorable  exception. 

**  What  then  is  the  government  which  ought  to  be  pursued,  and 
will  perform,  such  miracles  among  young  men?  One  which  is  very 
plain,  very  simple,  though  unhappily  not  very  common ;  and  one 
which  will  carry  the  process  through  from  a  family  up  to  a  nation. 
The  whole  secret  consists  in  being  reas(ma5/e,  being ^rm,  and  being 

umform, 

"  L  In  being  reasonable.  Whatever  you  require,  must  be  such 
as  cannot  feurly  be  objected  to :  such  as  belong  to  the  situation  of 
your  pupil,  his  duties,  and  his  time  of  life.  It  is  a  very  strong 
pmnt  gained  to  have  his  conscience  on  your  side.  You  are  not  to 
demand  what  he  is  unable  to  perform.  And  if  such  happen  to  be 
his  situation,  it  must  be  altered  accordmgly.  Great  care  must  then 
be  taken  to  see  that  your  commands  are  reasonable.  This  matter 
being  settled,  I  say, 

"  2.  That  a  good  government  ought  to  be  jfirm.  Entreaty  and 
supplication  ought  to  have  no  more  influence  upon  its  proceedings, 
than  upon  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court;  and  a  youth  should 
count  no  more  upon  its  pliancy.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  a 
teacher  or  governor  of  youth  should  never  acknowledge  an  error ; 
or  that  he  should  obstinately  adhere  to  a  thing  because  he  has  said 
or  ordered  it, — He  is  a  miserable  pauper,  whom  the  loss  of  a  sir- 
pence  will  bankrupt;  and,  in  intellectual  matters,  he  is  no  richer 
who  cannot  aflFord  to  confess  a  mistake.  He  must  not,  indeed,  do 
this  often.  But  occasionally,  as  humanum  est  errare,  he  may,  by 
owning  that  he  has  been  mistaken,  doing  it  freely,  doing  it  magna- 
mmoosly,  attach  the  affections  of  the  youth  very  strongly  to  his 
person,  and  affirm  his  authority  by  those  very  means  which  would 
veaken-it  in  an  undecided  and  incapable  man. 

'*  3.  I  add,  once  more,  that  a  government,  to  be  good  for  any 
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tbioff,  must  be  umfrrm*  By  imi^im,  I  hmm^  that  it  ah 
t^alW  thQ  game  thmg;  that.wben  yoiLhayeits  decisioBS 
you  Know  where  to  £^d  tbem  at  aaother ;  that  it  shall  not 
b^  whim;  shall  iiot  be  moved  out  of  its  course  by  gi 
aiqa;  shall  not,  in  a  moment  of  great  good  hum^our,  al 
yrhat,  in  a  fit  of  ill  humouri  it  will  forbid  to-morrow : 
therefore^  tease  and  yex  the  subjects  of  it  by  its  ficl 
variableness.  These  should  always  know  w[hat  they  h 
pend  upon;  and  not  to  see  the  elements  of  order  dii 
broken  up,  by  the  prevaleuce  of  oB&cial  disorder.  Again 
ment  administrated  upcm  such  principles,  and  marked  ii 
acts  by  courtesy,  by  kindness,  by  the  frankness  and  di^ 
tlemen,  I  am  persuaded  that  depravity  herself  could  uq 
aAy  thmg  Hke  a  formidable  coBS{Hracy. 

*'  Such,  gentlemen,  we  profess  to  be  our  aim ;  and  ii 
eution  of  such  an  aim,  we  feel  confident  of  your  support. 
we  do  not  expect  to  have  much,  if  any,  re^Aon  to  apply 
4o  hope,  that  an  appeal  to  the  understanding,  the  pi 
the  conscience,  of  the  students,  will  effectually  preclude 
of  misrule  which  have  occasionally  tarnished  the  hiato: 
Colleges;  and  that  affection  will  do  f<»r  us,  what  the 
mere  authority  has  not  been  able  to  do  for  others, — attc 
deuts  more  and  more  to  the  interests  of  their  Abim  mot 

**  After  alljt  young  gentlemen,  the  students  of  this  insi 
success  is,  in  a  great  measure,  in  your  hands.  Have  ^ 
Qurselves  in  eiq>ecting  from  you,  a  chlorous  sense  of  mo 
A  delicate  noble  sensibilty,  to  character,  and  all  the  de 
elegance  of  character  ?  a  high  rei^ect  foK  order  and  4e( 
i^  slighter  matters  ?  an  ardent  love  of  yowr  studies,  and  \ 
jog  iudttstry?  If  we  have  not;,  if  o^ur  ei^pectationa  are  wc 
ifyou  shall  bear  ua  out  in  our  hopes  rejecting  you  ;  th 
cmrts  be  ammated,  our  labours  sweetened,  our  sucoces 
and  Dickinson  College  revive  from  her  desolaticH^s,  a 
reuewed  life,  and  spreading  her  lustreover  your  county, 
your  coui^tiryr-^be  a  source  of  mild  aB4  enduring  glor^ 
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This  address  will,  we  should  imagine,  satisfy  < 
4er  of  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Mason,  for  the 
station^  which  in  the  providence  of  God  he  is  c£ 
to  fill ;  and  soften  the  regret  of  his  friends,  and  the 
a,D  evangelieal  ministry,  at  the  oe^aatioB  of  those 
hours,  iia  whieb  few  mea  in  these  days  eould  rival, 
p«rhaps  esicel  him.  That  tkose  labours  sbould  don 
M^  to  himself,  every  peraoa  accjuaanted  with  h 
asid  ohanclep,  m^^lii  antieipaite  witli  the  fUtest  ec 
and  the  event  has  justified  tneir  expeclatiotts : — tfas 
close  peaceably,  no  one  who  knew  the  warmth  wi 


believed  tp  b^  tba  fundfppeotid  tpi^p  of  tb«  g<ifip?)«  coulcl 
tippe^r  or — considering  th^  nuiure  qf  ibe  religioiuf  oontro^ 
Y^rsieg  Biow  w^ng  iw  AmwQJV— ?v^n  <s^uld  d^Bwe.  From 
Dr.  Mason  a  fervidj  ra^olutf^^  im^quivopf^  denmiQiation  pf 
th^t  enrQr«  ivhich  he^  in  common  with  «^  great  vnajority  of 
t^e  Christian  worlds  ^d  in  th^ir  numibeir  wxtb  oura^lv^^  ba-v 
UeY^ii  to  be  d^truptiye  of  the  prio^sd  trutbB,  we  wiU  eve ii 
i»y  ^(  th^  YOTf  ^lemenMf  of  Christiwity,  wa*  bwl  the  ^ppre^ 

pnate  close  of  a  ministration,  m^ifonnl;^  ^b^n^teriTted  oy  ilA 
i|iark,ed  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Unitariatusni*  strfuifffly 
f^p4  arrogantly  misnomered  RatUmat  Chruiianiiy.  J^is 
wi^mipg  voice  was,  therefore,  naturally  raised  against  (h^ 
ey^trance  of  the  aptive  heralds  of  its  dang^r^ns  te«e(a  i«to  % 
pulpit  which  he  was  about  to  s,baAdQn  to  another^  after  havf 
tag  \&Bg,  £ulhfaUy,  and  laJbovianaly  declared  frooi  it  to  hki 
heaiera,  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Perhaps,  howevev^  in 
discharging  so  important  and  necessary  a  part  of  a  most 
painAi)  duty,  he  might  have  mineled  somewhat  more  of  the 
suaviierin  iTiotfd,  without  diminishing  the  effect  of  that  other 
qualification  of  a  Christian  advocate^  in  which  he  eminently 
expelled,  ii^efortit^ria  re.  This  opinion,  we  know,  that  som9 
of  the  most  attached  of  hi^  Anierics^n  iViends  are  inclined  to 
entertain;  though  neither  are,  they,  nw  we.  ourselves  sati&fiedj 
that  the  want  of  such  an  occasion  for  our  expressing  it,  woula 
kaye  pievented  the  Unitarians  o£  New  York  frow  availing 
ttbemielveaof  ao  favourable  an  epportanily,  aa  the  retirement 
•f  the  most  active  and  deterqonedi  of  theip  opponeata  pre* 
s«lrted,  fop  another  attempt  ta  ghse  additional  popularity  to 
tenets,  abeady  but  too  pa|idktfr  in  many  parts,  of  the  United 
States.  At  any  rate,  the  opportunity  was  not  kst,  as  we 
have  now  lying  in>on  ouf  table,  a.  pamphlet  published  b^ 
'^  the  New  Yoik  Unitarian  Book  Society,'^  under  the  titk  of 
''  An  Appeal  from  the  Denunciations  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mason, 
against  Rational  Christians;  addressed  to  all  who  aoknow«^ 
ledge  the  relieioa  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  feav  God  rather  than 
Man.  By  an  Usitarian  ef  New*  Yori^.'^  Nor  diO' we  regret  its 
appearance  there,  or   fear  its  re-publication  in  En^dj^nd, 

wJiA^e,  we  4p«Jl)t  ^Qt^  th«tt  some  of  the.  active.  Unitajria^TTract 
$CH}i#^9  wUl  speedily  cir<;yu}ate  it.  in  a  qheap  fon»iL  as  th^y 
akeady  ha:ire  done  swiy  an  Asfterieoa.  pnbtteatioa  of  lika 
ehataater  and  ieadegaeyy,  Fiom  America^  indeed,  moei  ef 
theiv  shafts,  againflt  Christianity,  properly  sa  called,  have  ef 
kite  years  been  derived ;  and  whiWt  dria  saperabnndaat  m- 
pof  tfttion  of  foreign  blasphemies— -(f)»r  if  CSmst  fe  Ctod,  they 
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themselves  mtist  confess  that  some  of  their  publics 
blasphemous  indeed,)  shews,  that  these  weeds  are 
genous  to  our  soil,  we  regret  to  add,  that  there  is  i 
a  failure  in  their  supplies,  from  a  quarter  whence  t 
already  derived  such  material  assistance. 

From  the  pamphlet  before  us,  we  shall  make  a 

tracts,  illustrative  of  the  boldness  of  the  pretensio 

Transatlantic  Unitarians,  who  here  speak  out  move 

both  as  to  their  doctrines  and  views,  thaa  they  ordii 

j  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe : 

I  '^  A  direct  attack,**  says  the  present  champion  of  Ration 

fe  tianity,  alluding  to  the  passages  in  Dr.  Mason's  Sermon, 

1  to  his  sect,  "  is  made  upon  the  relig;ion  of  Jesus  Christ. 

i  ligion  is  not  one  of  systems,  of  creeds,  and  speculative 

I  It  ha:s  litde  to  do  with  opinions.     It  teaches  us  to  wall 

before  God,  and  to  deal  jusdy  and  kindly  with  our  fellow-i 
it  teaJbhes  this  by  the  example  of  its  great  Author;  and  its 
is  the  solemn  assurance  which  he  has  given  us,  that  we 
dealt  with  by  the  righteous  Jud^e  of  afi,  according  to  t] 
done  in  the  body.  We  repeat,  it  is  waging  direct  war 
holy  religion,  to  attempt  to  excite  strife  and  enmity  among  i 
especially  among  those. who  profess  to  be  disciples  of  t 
Master.  Does  not  every  word  that  ever  fell  from  his  bles 
reprove  this  imholy  contention?  '  By  this  shall  all  men  ki 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one  another.* "  [p.  9.] 

Let  them  satisfy  us  from  the  Bible,  that  they  are 
ciples  of  Christ,  and  we  will  cheerfully  admit  the  c 
Unitarians  to  call  upon  their  opponents  to  act  towarc 
upon  this  rule ;  though  we  admit,  that  there  is  another  ] 
of  Christianity,  by  which  its  genuine  professors  are 
to  love  them,  even  as  their  enemies.     But  love,  kii 
courtesy,  to  them  as  men,  is  a  widely  different  thing  f 
approbation  of  their  religious  tenets,  or  even  a  forbe 
in  exposing .  the  danger  of  their  errors.    That,  Dr. 
has  not  been  deficient  in  the  former  respect,  is  abui 
proved,  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  an 
rian  minister  of  Philadelphia,  inserted  in  the  appendix 
*'  Appeal  :"— 

'^  Dr.  Mason  arrived  in  Philadelphia  at  the  close  of  th< 
during  which  he  took  his  leave  of  New- York.  On  Monday  e 
about  five  o'clock,  he  called  on  me,  and  passed  an  hour  wit 

T and  myself  in  my  private  room,  in  the  same  friendly  i 

as  was  usual  with  him.    He  did  not  converse,  nor  was  he 

Sractiee  of  conversing,  with  me  on  theological  subjects;  know 
e  well  doei^,  how  much  we  difier ;  and  1  have,  repeatedly 
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him  express  his  aversion  to  the  imhittenng  of  social  intercourse  by 
polemical  disputes.  We  asked  him  to  stay  and  take  tea,  but  he 
politely  excused  himself,  and  took  a  kind,  and  I  truly  believe,  a 
sincerely  respectful  and  affectionate  leave.  It  was  his  uniform 
practice  to  call  and  spend  some  time  with  me  when  he  visited  Phila- 
delphia, and  I  callea  on  him  when  I  went  to  New- York.  He 
was  invariably  polite  and  friendly.  I  am  afraid  that  some  may 
think  Dr.  M.  hypocritical;  this  would  be  wrong:  I  hope  none  of  our 
friends  will  receive  such  an  impression.  So  far  from  being  a  dis- 
sembler, he  is  sometimes  too  imreserved.  Having  no  doubts  as  to 
his  religious  integrity,  the  irresistible  conclusion  will  be,  that  Cal- 
vinism must  be  as  odious  as  it  is  false,  since  its  operation  on  great 
.and  honest  minds  is  so  injurious.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best 
use  we  can  make  of  Dr.  M.'s  discourse.''  [p.  24.] 

Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  charity  of  those  who 
complain  so  grievously  of  the  want  of  charity  in  others,  and 
a  farther  one  is  afforded  in  the  following  cancature  of  Uiose 
zealous  Trinitarian  controversialists,  of  whose  ''band"  Dr. 
Mason  is  termed  "  the  leader,"  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
pamphlet: 

*^  Who  then,  we  ask,  are  these  fanatics  who  sport  thus  with  the 
peace  of  sodety,  and  with  all  that  is  holy  and  pure  and  peaceful  in 
our  religion?  We  speak  not  of  the  body  of  the  orthodox  clergy, but 
only  of  these  denouncing  zealots.  We  tell  you  plainly,  they  are 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Are  they  men  who  by  cool,  and  patient, 
and  prayerful  examination,  have  sought  out  the  truth,  which  they 
would  now  disseminate  in  love?  The  very  reverse.  They  are  men 
of  fettered  minds,  and  confined  research,  who  have  contmued  for 
their  whole  lives  in  the  dark  traditional  system  of  their  youth,  and 
who  never  dared  to  grope  beyond  the  prison-house  of  nieir  sects. 
Men,  to  whose  vision  light  is  torture.  Men,  who  never  dared  to 
think  or  act  but  in  the  prescribed  path  of  their  religious  factions. 
Men,  who  preserve  their  influence  solely  by  barring  up  all  access  to 
information,  and  every  evenue  of  free  inquiry.  Men,  who  are  in  the 
continual  habit  of  warning  thar  hearers  against  the  dangers  of  in- 
vestigation. They  are  the  very  enemies  of  truth,  for  they  will  not  in- 
quire themselves,  and  they  denounce  all  those  who  do.  [p.  10,  11.] 

This  choice  piece  of  declamation,  ma^  give  us  some  little 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  American  Unitarianism ;  whether  that  of 
onr  own  country  is  different,  we  presume  not  to  determine: — 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  our  next  quotations,  that  their  views 
and  pretensions  have  as  little  of  moderation  and  humility 
about  them. 

''  The  Christian  religion"  says  this  professed  teacher  of  the  gos- 
pel, ^'  must  be  presented  in  its  primitive  and  true  simplknty.    The 
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toidehlblti  addiiioiU  whi^h  hum&n  pAiiiitmd  alid  devfcei 
to  it,  toMSt  be  stripped  off,  ot  it  will  fall  befbre  the  ittif 
of  the  age.    Tlieie  pertertinjj  tepte^cntatioas  have  8| 
lity  thlfckly  in  every  country  in  Christendoiti.  ' Rational 
-^abuse  it  ad  you  will — ^is  the  only  antidote  to  this  pdis 
therefore,  who  are  corttintlally  pouring  out  agaiilst  it,  fro 
and  in  soeiety,  the  heaviest  denunciation^  and  the  foul 
Ineur  a  dreadful  responsibility.    We  say  boldly,  aaid 
current  eharges  against  Rational  Christians — or  Utiltsli 
please,  for  we  Will  not  baulk  the  expression, — are  ttost  i 
are  constantly  told  that  Unitarians  decade  the  Saridul 
the  Lord  that  bought  them.    It  is  untrue.    He  eame  ail 
sador  of  the  MoM  High.    We  therefore  hotionr  the 
honour  the  Father.    We  recognize  his  credentials^  and 
plicitly  to  his  authority.     We  receive  his  words  as  tl 
Ckrd  himself.    He  ii  to  us  the  power  of  God  and  the 
Gddi     We  look  for  immortality,  only  because  he  bf< 
light  t  and  we  ttlist  to  secure  this  immortality,  only  th 
in  him»  and  obedienee^  repentance,  and  a  holy  life,  in 
with  his  laws.    But  we  do  not  worship  him  aa  btein^ 
the  Supreme  Deity.     We  dare  not,  for  God  has  restrict! 
ship  to  himself.  ^  There  is  one  only  living  and  true  Goi 
shailt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me.'    'This  is  life 
know  thee,  the  only  true  6od,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
sent*^    We  dare  not;    for  Jesus  Christ  has  forbiddei 
thou  do  it  not;  worship  God.-*    But  it  is  said  that  the 
doctrines  are  dangerous  and  immoral  in  their  tendenc 
charges  this  has  the  least  foundation.     True  it  is,  our 
have  tendencies  in  some  respects  opposite  to  those  of 
vinism.     tlnUke  Dr.  Mason,  we  do  believe  that  mail  is 
of  probation — that  he  will  be  saved^  not  by  imputed  rigj 
or  arbitrary  election,  but  by  the  mercy  of  God;;  and  that  l 
will  surely  be  extended  to  all  those  who  are  fit  to  reoei 
one  word,  we  believe,  as  our  Saviour  taught,  that  we  shall 
according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body^  and  by  no  o 
The  contraiy  doctrine  seems  to  us  false  and  dangerous  j 
treme.     We  appeal  to  the  Christian  public. '  Deal  hoxi( 
your  own  souls,  and  do  unto  us  as  you  would  that  othe 
do  to  you.     If  this  work  be  of  God,  you  cannot  prevail  j 
If  otherwise,  it  will  of  itself  eome  to  noughts    To  our  ft 
say,  Be  of  good  cheer.   Truth  is  ereat,  and  it  will  prevail, 
prevail.     Sober  reason,  and  enli^tened  piety,  do  hot  sf 
the  wild-fire  of  fanaticism.     That  is  a  fitful  and  perishi: 
S  fed  only  by  hay,  straw,  and  stubble — ours  a  clear,  increai 

I J  inextinguishable  light.     To  us,  every  step  in  advance  i 

I  fortified.     Our  faith  never  recedes.     You  may  as  well  feai 

I  Newtcmiaa  philosophy  will  be  uirtaufht^  and  the  wfaivlpbal 

I  Cartes  substituted  in  its  place,  as  that  rational  religion, 
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light  18  ODoe  spread  abio«d>  will  ever  be  overcast  by  tka  miste  of 
CaiTintsm.  The  riting  senaet  of  men  begin  every  wrare  to  *  chase 
the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantled  their  clearer  reason/  The  season 
of  a  great  moral  renoTation  is  at  hand.  The  prejudices  of  good 
and  wise  men  are  dissipating  in  every  quarter  of  our  country^ 
Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  are  with  us  in  their  hearts,  and  from  ra- 
tional conviction,  who  yet  withhold  the  open  expression  of  their 
opinions  from  the  love  of  ease  or  popularity,  or  tenderness  to  the 
prejudices  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  AH  men  are  not  called 
on,  nor  have  the  spirit,  to  be  martyrs;  but  we  cannot  wholly  ap- 
prove the  backwardness  of  those  who  know  and  love  the  truth,  and 
yet  hesitate  to  avow  it.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  jud^e :  God  will 
vindicate  his  own  cause,  and  in  his  good  time  all  thmgs  will  con- 
spire together  to  shew  forth  his  glory.  Let  us  for  the  present  rest 
satisfied  that  the  bad  passions  of  men  cannot  counteract  his  work, 
and  that  all  the  struggles  of  the  powers  of  darkness  will  but  concur 
to  usher  in  the  bri^t  and  perfect  day.  Let  ws  never  forget  our 
gpreat  distinction,  that  we  are  not  sectarians — ^diat  to  us  all  are 
brethren  who  acknowledge  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  profess 
obedience  to  his  laws.  Putting  our  faith  on  this  primitive  and 
apostolic  ground,  let  us  cultivate  also  the  spirit  and  liberaUty  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles.  Let  not  the  violence  of  infatuated  men 
drive  us  from  our  equanimity  and  Christian  temper.  Their  revil- 
ings  are  of  Uttle  import;  but  it  is  great  moment,  that,  while  we 
boldly  avow  the  truth,  we  yet  possess  our  soirits  in  all  meekness 
and  humility,  and  have  consciences  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  man."  [pp.  17 — 20.] 

That  this  "  loveliness  of  temper,"  this  "  possessing  of  their 
spirits  in  all  meekness  and  humiUty,"  this  "  genuine  fruit  of 
Christianity,"  may  not  only  be  professed,  but  possessed  by  all 
who  take  part  in  religious  controversies,  we  ardently  desire. 
With  the  consciences  of  Unitarians,  ''void  of  offence  towards 
God,"  it  is  notour  province,  nor  is  it  onr  wish,  to  interfere ; 
but  with  their  conduct,  if  not  their  consciences,  towards 
man,  we  have  thus  much  to  do,  that  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  oppose  ourselves  vrith  vigour  to  the  active  efforts, 
which  have  recently  been  made,  and  still  are  making,  for  the 
diffusion  of  tenets,  which,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  tl^  ummi- 
tilated  New  Testament,  are  pregnant  with  greater  danger  to 
his  immortal  interests,  than  any  heresy,  which,  under  the 
guise  of  Christianity,  still  maintains  a  hold  upon  the  pride 
and  prejudice  of  a  race,  whose,  in  a  wide  proportion,  will 
be  the  condemnaticm  prophetically  denounced  by  the  dirine 
Pounder  of  our  faith,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world,  but 
they  have  preferred  darkness  rather  than  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil. 
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Bat  on  the  Unitarian  controverBy,  as  it  is  t 
hope  soon  to  enter,  in  the  Review  department  of  < 
and  therefore  we  say  no  more  upon  the  subject 
our  next  we  hope  to  give  a  very  different  specim 
theology  of  New  York,  together  with  some  most  i 
\  1  information  on  the  state  of  the  American   Peni 

communicated  by  the  Society  for  the  Suppressio 
perism  in  that  city. 
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i  From  the  Spanish  of  Luis  de  Leon.* 


THE  PROPHECY  OF  TAGUS. 


BY  J.  H.  WIFFEN,  ESQ. 
1. 

As  by  Tajo's  wavy  bed 

King  Rodrigo,  safe  from  sight, 
With  the  Lady  Cava  fed 

On  the  fruit  of  loose  delight ; 
From  the  river's  placid  breast. 

Slow  its  ancient  Genius  broke ; 
Of  the  scrolls  of  Fate  possess'd, 

Thus  the  frowning  Prophet  spoke : 

2. 

'^  In  an  evil  hour  dost  thou, 

Ruthless  spoiler,  wanton  here ! 
Shouts  and  clangours  even  now, 

Even  now  assail  my  ear : 
Shout  and  sound  of  clashing  shield, 

Belted  sword  and  rushing  car ; 
All  the  frenzy  of  the  field ! 

All  the  anarchy  of  war  T' 

*  Father  Luis  de  Leon,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  his  translation  of  some  part  of  i 
tures,  at  that  time  prohibited.  Five  years  after,  he  w 
liberty :  he  resumed  the  Professor's  chair ;  and  when  his  au< 
pected  to  hear  him  utter  complaints,  he  commenced  his  dis 
follows : — ^^  Hesterna  die  dicebam,"  (As  I  was  saying  yestc 
exordium  that  evinced  his  greatness  of  soul,  which  hu  saffe 
not  diminished.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  idea  of  the  above 
Ode  is  taken  from  Horace's  Prophecy  of  Nereus ;  but  only 
for  in  poetical  fire  and  imagery,  the  Spanish  is  much  supei 
Latin  Ode. 
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*'  Ohy  trhat  wail  and  weeping  spring 

Forth  from  this,  thine  hour  of  mirth ! 
From  yon  fiadr  and  smiling  thing. 

Who  in  evil  day  had  birth ! 
In  an  eril  day  for  Spain 

Plighted  is  your  guilty  troth ; 
Fatal  triumph !  costly  gain 

To  the  sceptre  of  Uie  Goth! 

4. 
*^  Flames  and  fnries,  griefs  and  broils. 

Slaughter,  ravage,  fierce  alarms, 
Anguishy  and  immortal  toils, 

Thoa  dost  gather  to  thine  arms, — 
For  thyself  and  vassals — those 

Who  the  fertile  furrow  break 
Where  the  stately  Bbro  flows, 

Who  their  uiirst  in  Douro  slake. 

5. 
*^  For  the  throne,  the  hall,  die  bower, 

Murcian  lord  and  Lusian  swain. 
For  the  chivalry  and  flower 

Of  all  sad  and  spacious  Spain ! 
Prompt  for  vengeance,  not  for  fame. 

Even  now  from  Cadiz*  halls, 
On  the  Moor,  in  Allah's  name. 

Hoarse  the  Count — the  Injur'd  clills. 

6. 
'^  Hark,  how  fri^tfiiUy  foriora 

Sounds  his  trumpet  to  the  stacs. 
Citing  Africa's  desart-bom 

To' the  gonfalon  of  Mars  I 
Lo,  abeady  loose  in  air 

Floats  the  standard,  peals  the  gong; 
They  shall  not  be.slOw  to  dare 

Roderick's  wfath  for  Julian's  wtong. 

7. 
«  See  his  lance  the  Arab  shake, — 

Smites  the  wind;  and  war  demands. 
Millions  in  a  moment  wake, 

Join  and  spread  o'er  all  the  sands : 
Underneath  their  sails  the  sea 

Disappears, — ;a  hubbub  runs 
Through  the  sphere  of  heaven,  alee, — • 

Clouds  of  dust  obscure  the  sun's. 

vol-,  v.— NO.  9.  N 
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8. 

i  '^  Swift  their  mighty  ships  they  climb, 

«  Cut  the  cahles,  slip  from  shore  ; 

\  How  their  sturdy  arms  keep  time 

^  To  the  dashing  of  the  oar ! 

S  Bright  the  frothy  billows  burn 

?  Round  their  cleaving  keels,  and  gale 

Breathed  by  Eolus  astern, 
^  Fill  their  deep  and  daring  sails. 


9. 
It  '^  Sheer  across  Alcides*  strait 

He  whose  voice  the  floods  obey,, 
\  With  the  trident  of  his  state, 

Gives  the  grand  Armada  way. 
In  her  sweet,  seducing  arms. 

Sinner !  dost  thou  slumber  still. 
Dull  and  deaf  to  the  alarms 
l]  Of  this  loud,  inrushing  ill? 

*^  10, 

<<  In  the  hallow'd  Gadite  bay 

Mark  them,  mooring  from  the  main ; 
Rise — take  horse — away !  away ! 

Scale  the  mountain,  scour  die  plain  f 
Give  not  pity  to  thine  hand. 

Give  not  pardon  to  thy  spur ; 
Dart  abroad  thy  thund*ring  brand. 

Lay  bare  thy  terrible  scimeter! 

IL 

''  Agony  of  toil  and  sweat 

The  sole  recompense  must  be    - 
Of  each  horse  and  horseman  yet, 

Armed  serf  and  plum'd  Grandee. 
Sullied  in  thy  silver  now. 

Stream  of  proud  Sevilla,  weep  I 
Many  a  broken  helm  shalt  thou 

Hurry  to  the  bordering  deep. 

12. 

"  Many  a  turban  and  tiar, 

Moor  and  Noble*s  slaughtered  corse  I 
i  ij  Whilst  the  furies  of  the  war, 

'  1  Gore  your  ranks  with  equal  loss. — 

J*  Five  days  you  dispute  the  field ; 

jj  When  'tis  sun-rise  on  the  plains^ 

I  Oh,  lov'd  land !  thy  doom  is  seal'd; 

i  Madden,  madden  in  thy  chains  T 

.1 
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TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 


WRITTEN  AT  COLLEGE. 


1. 

Sweet  warbler !  still  those  notes  divine 
Are  heard  within  the  midnight  grove, 

Where  Milton,  tuned  to  lay  like  thine, 
Was  wont  in  former  time  to  rove, 
And  listen  to  those  strains  of  love 

That  poured  like  nectar  on  his  ear, — 
While  echo  from  her  shell  above 

Responds  in  accents  sofdy  clear: 

And  still  as  erst  to  make  him  hear 

The  music  of  thy  charming  voice. 
Translates  bey^md  the  starry  sphere. 

To  swell  the  chorus  of  the  skies. 

And  well  I  ween  those  notes  may  rise 
Unquestioned  to  that  holy  place. 

Where  chant  the  Birds  of  Paradise 
All  rapt'rous  in  the  realms  of  g^ace. 

3. 
Sweet  warbler !  to  thy  liquid  lays, 

That  pour  like  nectar  on  my  ear, 
My  heart  has  long  been  pledgM  to  raise 

Some  tribute  of  affection  dear; 

But  not  the  drip  of  fountains  near. 
Nor  lyric  ode  those  founts  among, 

In  sweetness,  fulness,  power,  compeer 
The  native  passion  of  ihy  song. 

B. 


EXTRACT  FROM  AN  UNPUBLISHED  DRAMA.' 

A    TERRACE. — MOOlSTLIGHT. 

Enter  HemUone^ 


Hermione* — Calm  orb,  how  tranquil  is  thy  path  1 
Amid  the  stars  thou  walkest,  'clad  in  light 
As  with  a  garment — Still  thy  borrowed  robe 
Hie  darkness  compasseth,  and  sullen  night 
His  cloud-spread  visage  cleareth  at  thy  beam — 

*  Relating  to  events  in  the  history  of  a  certain  noble  ford,  and 
found  in  some  papers,  deposited  amongst  the  archives  of  his  Barony. 
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How  calm  on  yonder  stream  the  moonlight  s 
Fair  image,  woman,  of  thy  maiden  breast 
Untouch*d  by  love — anon  some  vaerant  breath 
Ruffles  its  surface,  and  its  pure  pale  light 
In  tremulous  pulses  heaves ; — brighter  perchaxi< 
That  feverish  glitter,  but  its  rest  is  o*er! — 

Fresh  falls  the  dewy  air  upon  my  cheek. 
As  if  some  spirit  cloth'd  in  *ts  influence,  came 
Upon  my  soul,  with  one  heaven-given  drop 
To  cool  its  torment. — ^Would  that  I  might  bind 
Thine  incorporeal  essence,  I  would  chain  thee 
Here — to  my  heart. — Benev'lent  visitor. 
Whether  from  yon  bright  sphere  to  mortals  sent 
On  moonbeams  gliding,  fairy,  gnome,  or  sylph. 
Whatever  thy  name — or  from  earth's  glistening 
Or  from  the  forest-coralled  deep,  thou  com'st 
In  these  moist  drops  that  stud  my  dew-hung  hai 
Its  every  braid  impearling, — ^fly  me  not, 
I  charge  thee,  gentle  spirit — (Music  at  a  distanc 
Hark! — ^he  comes. — I  thank  thee — 

(The  Music  approadies  towards  ih 

A  voice ! — I'll  hear  thy  words — breathe  not  too  1 
Ye  winds^ 

SONG. 

Lady,  list  to  me. 

Thy  gentle  spirit  Til  be. 
The  fire  is  my  garment,  the  flood  is  my  bed, 
And  I  paint  the  first  cloud  with  the  sun-beam  i 

That  rolls  o'er  the  broad  blue  sea. 

Lady,  list  to  me» 
To  the  mountain-top  I  flee. 
There  I  watch  the  first  wave  that  comes  laden  wi 
And  I  seize  the  soft  hue  of  that  billow  so  brigh 
With  its  beam  I  enkindle  each  heaven-peering  ] 
And  the  mom's  radiant  canopy — 

(The  voice  ceases  and  the  music  gradudU 

Henmone. — Oh  fly  not, — ^bear  me  on  thy  wing, — f 

From Why  this  shudder? — Save  me,  spm\ 

Or  earth,  or  sea, — tear  me  but  hence, — and  yS-^ 
I  caiinot  part !     Oh  why,  in  mercy,  once 
Was  I  conceiv'd,  and  hot  to  nothmg  cnish'd 
Ere  the  first  feeble  pulse,  unconscious  crept 
Around  this  viewless  form? — ^Why  was  I  kept 
Unharm'd  through  infinite  perils,— spar'd,  but  doo 
To  writhe  unpitied,  succourless,  alon^, 
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Beneath  one  cruel,  one  remorseless  curse? 
From  hope  shut  out,  from  common  sympathy 
And  all  communion  of  sorrow,  e*en 
To  the  veriest  wretch  upon  thy  bosom,  earth, 
Ne'er  yet  withheld, — this  boon  I  dare  not  ask  I — 
Wither'd,  consumed,  companionless,  imcheer*d, 
I  meet  mine  hastening  doom. — Yet  clad  in  smiles^ 
A  flower-vreath'd  sacrifice,  I  gaily  bound  . 
With  gambols  playful  as  the  inn*cent  lamb, 
To  the  devouring  altar — ^The  knife  is  bar*d. 
Uplifted, — glittering, — still  I  woo  thee,  tyrant, 

And,  aw'd,  embrace  my  chain. This  night  the  feast 

I  sudden  left,  arm*d,  then  I  proudly  thought, 
With  such  resolve,  as  on  this  moonlit  terrace, 
Where  my  soul,  fieed  ai^e  from  earth's  Ipw  infiuencey 
Would  my  thrall'd  heart  unchcdn  for  ever ! 

(She  takes  a  biUetfrom  her  bosom.) 

1  vow'd  to  snatch  thee  from  my  breast. 
To  tear  thee  hence,  and  to  the  winds  unseen, 
Commit  thy  perishing  fragments,  e'en  as  now 
This  unoffending  page  I  rend,  far  scatt'ring 
Its  frail  memorial  on  the  wanton  air. — 

(She  makes  an  effort  to  tear  the  paper*) 

Some  power  withholds  me, — ^what! — for  this  thou  yearoest. 

Weak  foolish  heart,  some  other  hour,  thou  say'st, 

Better  thou  canst  resign  this  flutt'ring  relic 

Of  thy — ^hope,  whisperest  thou? 

Nay  folly,  madness,— call  it  but  aright, 

Thou  throbbing  fool,  and  I  will  give  thee  back 

Thy  doated  bauble (Returns  U  to  her  bosom*) 

There, — there! — watch  o'er  it — 

Brood  on  thy  minion,— cherish  and  pamper  it, 

Until  it  mock  thee, — prey  on  thy  young  blood. 

Poison  each  spring  of  natural  affection 

And  all  the  sympathies  that  flesh  inherits; — 

Then  wilt  thou  curse  thine  idol, — impotent  rage — 

It  will  deride  thee,  and  will  fiercely  cling 

To  thine  undoing  for  ever! — Fare  thee  well, 

Thou  star-hung  canopy  I    Far-smiling  orb, 

Farewel ! — No  more  sweet  influences  ye  fling. 

As  ye  were  wont,  around  my  des'late  heart — 

I  cannot  bear  your  stillness. — Earthqiiake,  storm. 

The  mighty  war  of  the  vex'd  elements. 

Would  best  comport  with  my  disquiet — ^now 

On  thy  calm  face  I  dare  not  look  again ! —  (Exit.) 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  LITER 

INTELLIGENCE. 


The  Zoduie^—ThsLt  grand  monoment  of  antiquity,  the  2 
i  Dendera,  has  arrived  in  France,  and  in  order  that  the  fgrt 

already  incurred  by  the  removal  of  this  precioas  reliqui 
increased,  the  adndnistration  of  the  customs,  with  a  libc 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  that  department,  has  give 
that  its  intrdduction  into  France  shall  be  exempt  fro 
;;  duties ;  and  the  Institute  intends  to  apply  to  Count  Sinn 

i  the  expenses  of  its  transport  to  Paris  to  be  paid  out  o 

treasury.  This  precious  relique,  which  has  been  ^dlla] 
from  the  vaults  of  ^e  ancient  temple  ofTentyra,is  no  lest 
to  the  history  of  the  arts  in  general,  than  useful  to  that  oi 
and  of  geography  in  particular.  Besides  this  monument,  1 
has  sent  some  boxes  of  mummies,  and  a  great  numb 
objects  of  antiquity  with  which  %ypt  abounds,  andwhicA 
preserves  in  such  an  astonishing  manner. 

Ancient  Cave,  at  Kvrhdale.ri^Jj^t  autumn,  through  the 
Mr.  Harrison,  of  Kirby-moorside,  an  horizontal  cave  or  o 
discovered  in  working  a  stone-quarry  a  little  below  Kirkd 
in  Yorksliire.  On  the  2d  of  August,  it  was  explored  to  tl 
100  yards  or  more  in  length,  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  ] 
from  four  to  twenty  feet  in  width,  but  oontracting  and  ex 
dimensions  as  it  advanced  eastward  under  aa  adjacent  i 
bent  field,  The  present  opening  is  estimated  to  be  about 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  side  of  a  sloping 
the  cap  or  covering  is  principally  rock.  On  the  floor  of  tl 
opening,  was  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  loose  earth, 
ciflcareous,  amongst  which  were  animal  remains,  muci 
Several  bones  of  immense  magnitude,  teeth,  horns,  stah 
S  ^  were  collected,  which  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the 

\  '  rhinoceros,  the  stag,  &c.  &o.     Whether  these  remains, 

referred  to  the  antediluvian  world,  or  to  the  subsequent  re 
above  animals  to  the  cave,  if  they  ever  existed  in  this 
a  point  for  geologists  to  determine.  An  account  of 
since  been  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  a  ve 
paper,  by  Mr.  Buckland,  from  which  we  extract  the  folk 
ticulars :— "  The  den  is  a  natural  fissure,  or  cavern,  in  oo< 
stone,  extending  300  feet  into  the  body  of  the  solid  rock ;  ai 
from  two  to  five  feet  in  height  and  breadth.  Its  mouth  v 
with  rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  grass  and  bushes,  and  wa 
tally  intersected  by  the  working  of  a  stone-quarry.  It  is  or 
of  a  hill  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  a  small  river,  whi( 
great  part  of  the  year,  is  eogulphed.  The  bottom  of  the 
nearly  horizontiU,  and  is  entirely  covered,  to  the  depth  ( 
fdot,  with  a  sediment  of  mud  deposited  by  the  dilavian  wat 
surface  of  this  mud  was  in  some  parts  entirely  covered  wi 
of  stalagmite  ;  on  the  greater  part  of  it  there  was  no  stalag 
the  bottom  of  this  mud,  the  floor  of  the  cave  was  covered, 
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eni  to  the  other,  with  teelli  and  fraf^ents  of  bone  of  the  foDowing^ 
anteals :  hynna,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  ox,  two 
or  three  species  of  deer,  bear,  fox,  water-rat,  and  birds.    The  bones 
9re  for  the  most  part  broken  and  gnawed  to  pieces,  and  the  teeth  lie 
loose  among  the  fragments  of  the  bones ;  a  very  few  teeth  still  remain 
fixed  in  broken  fragments  of  the  jaws.    The  hyena  bones  are  broken 
to  pieces  as  mudi  as  those  of  the  other  animals.    No  bone  or  tooth 
has  been  roiled,  or  in  the  least  acted  on  by  water,  nor  are  there  any 
pebbles  auxed  with  them.    The  bones  are  not  at  all  mineralized,  and 
retain  nenrly  the  whole  of  their  animal  gelatin,  and  owe  their  high 
state  of  preservation  to  the  mnd  in  which  they  have  been  imbedded. 
The  teeth  of  hyaenas  are  most  abundant;  and  of  these  the  greater  part 
are  worn  down  almost  to  the  stumps,  as  if  by  the  operation  of  gnaw- 
ing bones.    Sonie  of  the  bones  have  marks  of  the  teeth  on  them;  and 
norttons  of  the  foecal  matter  of  the  hyaenas  are  found  also  in  the  den. 
Five  examples  are  adduced,  of  bones  of  the  same  animals  discovered 
in  similar  cayems  in  other  parts  of  this  country,  via.  at  Crawley- 
Rooks,  near  Swansea,   in  the  Mendip-Hills,  at  Clifton,  at  Wirks- 
worth  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  Oreston  near  Plymouth.    In  the  German 
.cav^s,  the  bones  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  preservation  as  in 
the  Bngtish,  and  are  not  in  entire  skeletons,  but  dispersed  as  in  a 
4^ianiei**liouse.    They  are  scattered  all  over  the  caves,  sometimes 
loose,  sometimes  adhering  together  by  stalagmite,  and  forming  beds 
of  many  feet  in  thickness.    They  are  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  of 
animals  of  all  ages ;  but  are  never  rolled.    With  them  is  found  a 
.quantity  of  black  earth,  derived  from  the  decay  of  animal  flesh ;  and 
also  in  the  newly-discovered  caverns,  we  find  descriptions  of  a  bed 
of  mudw    The  latter  is  probably  the  same  diluvian  sediment  which  we 
iind  at  Kirkdale.   The  unbroken  condition  of  the  bones,  and  presence 
of  black  animal  earth,  are  consistent  vrith  the  habit  of  bears,  as  being 
rather  addicted  to  vegetable  than  animal  food,  and  in  tiiis  case,  not 
devouring  the  dead  individuals  of  their  own  species.    In  the  hysena's 
.citve    on  the  odier  hand,  where  both  flesh  and  bones  were  devoured, 
.we  have  no  black  earth;   but  instead  of  it  we  find,  in  the  alhtm 
gracuniy  evidence  of  the  fate  that  has  attended  the  carcases  and  lost 
portions  of  the  bones  whose  fragments  still  remain.    Three-fourths  of 
-the  totdl  number  of  bones  in  the  German  caves  belong  to  two  extinct 
>Aiecies  of  bear,  and  tvm-third»of  the  remainder  to  the  extinct  hyaena 
of  Kirkdale.    There  are  also  bones  of  an  animal  of  the  cat  kind^ 
(resemMing  the  jaguar  or  spotted  panther  of  South  America,)  and  of 
the  wolf,  fox,  and  polecat,  and  rarely  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros. 
The  bears  and  hyaenas  of  all  these  caverns,  as  well  as  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  belong  to  the  same  extinct  species 
4h»t  occur  also  fossil  in  the  diluvian  gravel,  whence  it  follows  that  the 
period  in  which  they  inhabited  these  regions  was  that  immediately 
preceding  the  formation  of  this  gravel  by  that  transient  and  universal 
nmndation  whidi  has  left  traces  of  its  ravages,  committed  at  no  very 
distant  period,  over  the  surface  of  the  whole  globe,  and  since  which, 
no  important  or  general  physical  changes^  appear  to  have  affected 

it." 

'  Egyptian  Antiquities. — The  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  has  lately 
received  a  considerable  addition  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Amongst 
them  are  ten  epitaphs,  one  of  which  is  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury. A  more  modem  and  very  interesting  one  of  the  twelfth,  contains 
ft  genealogy,  probably  unique  in  its  kind,  of  seventeen  ancestors  of 
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\  j  tbe  deeeftsed  In  a  direct  aioending  litoe.    The  moil  ri 

9f  sculpture,  are,  1st,  Tbreelargpe  gareoi^afi  of  blaek  be«i 
with  hieroglyphics.  This  yery  hard  stone  is  wrought  wit] 
erediUe  sidlC  hoth  with  respect  to  the  design,  and  the 
the  ^isel*  The  sarcophagi  were  the  outade  eoreiifig^  of 
of  sycamore  wood,  in  which  the  bodies  of  eaunent  penon 
cerved.  None  of  tbe  kind  have  hitherto  been  seen  M  Rei 
'  j  colossal  head  of  a  man,  cut  out  of  red  granite,  covered  wi 

t'  sacred  Teil,  resembling  the  Isis  of  the  Capitol,  with  oi 

good  preservation,  painted  in  different  colours.  It  is 
entire  figure,  intended  for  the  lid  of  a  coffin,  ad.  The 
priest,  clothed  in  a  robe,  and  sitting  on  the  ground,  of } 
baster.  4th.  The  tonro  of  an  Egyptian  divini^,  of  an  mi 
very  beautiful  kind  of  marble,  the  workmanship  us  a  if 
style,  and  well  preserved.  6th.  One  of  the  large  entin 
which  stood  at  the  gate  of  a  temple  at  Cannae,  near  Th 
mented  with  a  number  of  hieroglyphics,  eighteen  pakns  i 
is  mentioned  ir  tbe  great  work  of  tiie  French  Institnte  upo 
Raman  JEaffle. — It  is  well  known  to  the  studious  in  cAasb 
#aid  antiquities,  that  at  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  legions  in 
in  the  days  of  Augustus,  one  of  their  ensign  bearers,  {AquiU 
the  eagle  that  wa£  confided  to  his  diarge  in  a  ditch,  lest  it 
into  the  enemy's  huuls ;  and  that  afterwards,  when  ti»  v 
compelled  to  resign  their  trophies,  one  of  the  captured  e« 
not  be  procured.  Time  and  chance  has  at  length  br> 
iight.  '  Count  Francis  of  Erbaoh,  who  has  a  country-seat : 
and  who  has  formed  a  magnifioait  collection  of  Roman  ; 
has  found,  in  tbe  ini<»nity  of  his  residence,  a  Roman 
%  good  state  of  preservation.  It  was  discovered  i 
not  far  from  some  remains  of  a  Roman  entrenchment. 
bronze,  13  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  7  pounds.  It  is  nol 
to  say  that  this  is  the  very  eagle  formetly  missing,  but  iht 
lion  is  strong  in  its  favour,  and,  therefore,  it  may  now  be  ap 
to  the  22d,  or  the  Britannic  Legion,  which  was  stationed  i 
of  the  Forest  of  Odenwald. 

Thehan  Sartophoffut. — ^The  alabaster  sarcophagus,  found 
tomb  at  Thebes,  has  been  deposited  in  the  British  Musem 
of  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  his  Miyesty's  Consul-General  in  B 
Mr.  Belzoni. 

ilf.  Tedenmt's  Diseaveries  of  Anti^uiiUs, — M.  Tedenat,  i 
French  Consul  at  Alexandria,  well  known  for  his  discoveriei 
Egypt,  has  just  landed  at  Marseilles,  with  a  valuable  eoj 
antiquities  from  that  celebrated  region.  He  ascended  ti 
cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  visited  the  famous  oihr  with  i 
gates.  He  has  caused  excavations  to  be  made  in  the  gran 
tain,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins  of  that  place,  whidi  U  ntua 
front  of  the  great  temple.  He  found  remarkabdy  fine  mnm 
manuscripts  on  papyrus  of  exquisite  Mghtness,  and  in  pe 
servatioD.  It  is  supposed  that  finer  specimens  of  the  kind  i 
be  seen  in  any  collection  in  the  world.  It  was  on  the  mo 
Gourna  that  he  procured  the  most  precious  relics.  He  ha^ 
gular  good  fortune  to  discover  a  thick  rope  (cable)  mad 
fibrous  substance  of  the  palm-tree,  which  had  been  vsei 
purpose  of  lowering  into  a  pit  the  bodies  of  the  rich,  which  wi 
wards  deposited  in  catacombs  hewn  out  of  the  granite  sU 
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JBontun,  at  tiM  4epth  of  00  ftitiiOBis  (lirufef.)  These  piU  M«med 
destined  to  conceal  die  tombs  in  the  interior ;  and  now,  in  order  to 
Cpet  «t  tfaemy  it  is  necessarjr  to  hew  away  at  nmdom.  The  leptilchral 
«k«mber8  of  Oouma  present  a  woric  of  the  greatest  perfectMn  with 
regard  to  the  hierogl^bie  figores,  as  well  as  to  the  bas-reliefii, 
executed  en  mMIm^  which  cover  all  the  interior  walls.  Iff.  Tedenat 
haa  sent  the  result  of  his  researdiesto  Paris,  and  wdl  soon  retnm  le 
JBgypt.  The  Academy  of  Marseilles  has  enrolled  him  among  its 
miembMrs. 

Aniifue  Ftgure  ef  ApoUo.-^TheTe  has  recendy  been  fomd  at 
Niames,  in  Aance,  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  a 
figure  of  Apollo,  of  Parian  marble,  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  This 
i^markable  piece  of  antiquity  is  to  be  removed  shorUy  to  the  Museum 
»t  Paris. 

SmtumTown, — On  the  Humby  side  of  the  boundary  line  next 
Sa|»erton  lorddbip,  in  a  valley  about  eight  miles  south-east  of 
Aleaster,  have  lately  been  discovered,  in  removing  the  earth,  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  coins, 
urns,  trinkets,  and  human  bones,  with  foundations  of  houses,  evi- 
dently the  remains  of  an  aneient  town  destroyed  ages  ago,  and 
upparenUy  by  fire. 

JRamtm  Brid§9j  ai  GrJinm^en.-^The  Roman  bridge,  wUch  was  dis* 
eevered  in  Holland,  in  181$,  is  now  wholly  cleared  from  the  turf  witk 
'vrideh  it  was  surrounded.  It  is  three  mfles  long,  and  twelve  feet 
Inread.  It  was  laid  by  the  fifteoidi  cohort  of  Germanicus,  over  the 
marshes,  in  widch  deep  beds  of  turf  have  since  been  formed ;  and,  in 
ull  probabiii^,  gradually  sunk  into  die  marsh  by  its  own  weight.  The 
resinous  partides  wfaieh  are  in  the  marshy  soil  have  probably  con- 
teibuted  to  preserve  the  bridge,  which  is  entirely  of  wood.  At  every 
six  feet  were  posts  to  support  the  railing,  as  may  be  judged  by  the 
teles  in  which  they  were  fixed.  This  great  work,  which  consists  of  a 
judicious  number  of  beams,  appears  to  have  been  wrought  with  very 
large  axes ;  the  woriunanship  is  admirable. 

Anient  €Wfi#  in  the  OUugaw  JfiW0ifm.—The  HunCerian  Museum,  at 
Glaagow,  was  lately  presented  by  Lady  Keith  widi  a  gold  Sovereign 
4rf  the  reign  of  Queen  Blizabedi ;  two  antique  coins  found  in  a  temple 
in  the  plain  of  Marathon,  in  Greece ;  two  antique  coins  found  in  the 
temt^e  of  Juno,  at  Atiiens ;  and  three  aneiait  coins  fh>m  the  temple 
cyf  Jupiter  (Mympus,  at  Athens. 

Rtnudjf  for  Aithma^  ^e.^It  is  said  that  the  seed  of  the  meadow  saf- 
IvoB  has  very  reeendy  been  found  to  be  a  very  powerftil,  if  not  an  elTec- 
tnai,  remedy  for  the  cure  of  esthma,  winter  and  consumptive  coughs. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  ligneous  add  unpregaated 
vnCh  the  virtues  of  the  seed. 

Ctrea/Mon  efth$  BlootL — ^A  valuable  paper  appears  In  a  late  num- 
Ber  of  Ifce  '^Cninese  Gleaner,"  on  the  History  of  Medicine  in  China, 
which  contains  much  original  and  interesting  information  to  medical 
men.  We  insert  a  curious  passage  relative  to  the  Circulation  of  the 
JBhodf  whidi  appears  to  have  been  known  in  CMna  long  before  it  was 
discovered  in  Bnrope.  **  There  is  littie  doubt  that  as  early  as  the  days 
ef  Galen,  the  Chinese  believed,  and  taught,  and  acted  upon  the  belief, 
that  ^  blood,  and  a  certain  animal  spirit,  or  subtile  aura,  drculatod, 
or  went  round  and  round  the  human  body,  without  intermission,  day 
or  night,  as  long  as  life  continued.  But^  up  to  the  present  time,  I 
believe,  they  are  ignm-aat  of  the  monner  in  which  it  does  perform  its 
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circuit,  and  of  the  structure  of  tbose  canabi  the  veims  \ 
.which  convey  it.— They  denominate  what  they  oall  T' 
Imehtnouthy  i,  e.  that  part  of  the  wrist  where  they  place  tl 
in  feeling  the  pulse,  the  head-quarters  of  the  blood ;  or^  i 
that  part  where  the  court  is  held,  and  a  report  laade  by 
all  that  is  going  on  in  the  little  world  Man^  the  most  d 
«f  which  microcosm  they  place  in  the  foot.'' 

•  Vafeinatwn. — ^The  usual  Annual  Report,  to  the  Secrei 
for  the  Home  Department,  from  the  National  Vaccine  !Es 
has  been  printed,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commona.   It 
Sir  H^iry  Halford,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
by  Sir  Bverard  Home,  Master  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sv 
W.  BUzard,  and  H.  Cline,  Esq.  Governors  of  the  sau 
Doctors  Frampton,  Hume,  Badham,  and  Lloyd,  Censors 
College  of  Physicians.    The  Report  commences  with  the 
that  &e  test  of  another  year's  experience  has  produced 
in  their  confidence  as  to  its  benefits.    They  add,  that 
practised  more  extensively,  notwithstanding  the  inflaeii 
gerated  rumours  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  smi 
sequently,  on  the  minds  of  some  persons,  and  the  obstinat 
of  others.    It  appears,  however,  to  be  no  longer,  doubt 
«mall«p6x^  in  a  modified  and  peculiar  form,  will,  some 
place  after  vaccination ;  but  the  disorder  has .  always 
course,  being  uniformly  exempt  from  the  secondary  feve 
the  patient  dies  most  commonly,  when  he  dies  of  that  diaoj 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,"  continues  the  Report, ''  we  a| 
testimony  of  the  whole  medical  world.    And  for  a  pre 
number  of  such  cases  bears  no  proportion  to  the  thousand 
profited  to  the  fullest  extent  of  security,  by  its  proteclinj 
we  appeal  confidently  to  all  who  frequent  the  theatres  an 
assemblies,  to  admit  that  they  do  not  discover  in  the  rising 
any  longer  that  disfigurement  of  the  human  face,  which  ^ 
every  where  some  years  since.''    There  is  one. important  < 
made  by  these  eminent  Professional  Gentlemen,  in  alladi 
sional  failures,  where  Vaccination  has  been  employed, 
most  frequent  sources  of  those  which  have  occurred,  it  ist 
and  *'  will  for  a.time  continue  to  occur,  is  to  be  numbered 
>'i  less  facility  with  which  unskilful  benevolence  undertook  \ 

Vaccination  in  the  early  years  of  the  discovery ;  for  expe 
I  taught  us,  that  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  pat 

vaccinated,  great  attention  to  the  state  of  the  matter  to  hi 
and  a  vigilant  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  vesicles  o 
of.  the  operator,  are  all  essentially  necessary  toitsconifkletc 
I  Cure  of  the  Hooping-cough. — Dr.  Archer,  an  American  ] 

I  states,  that  the  Hooping^eugh  may  be  cured  .by  vaocinfi 

r  have  iMusclnated  six  or  eight  patients  th  at  hadthe  hooping-cov 

i  every  case  it  has  succeeded  in  curing  this  mostdistressin 

}  I  would  recommend  vaccination  the  second  or  third  we< 

I  hooping-cough,  i.  e,  when  the  symptoms  of  the  boopingK 

*'  fully  ascertained,  then  to  vaccinate.    Should  the  convulsj 

be  violent,  I  should  immediately  vaccinate ;  being  well  assi 
the  distressing  symptoms  of  the  hooping-cough  are  obe 
|!  vaccine  disease.    The  termination  of  the  vaccine  disease  w 

It  terminaUoD  of  the  hooping-cough." 

''■  Iodine  in  Scrofula* — Dr.  Conidet,  of  Geneva,  has  met  w 
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stfbeessin  the  treatment  of  WBrofida  by  the  use  of  Iodine.  In  oases 
of  coitre,  or  scrofolons  glands,  combined  with  hydrodate  of  potash 
or  Mda,  this  remedy  appears  to  have  been  highly  saccessfnl,  whe- 
ther administered  intemaUy  or  extwmajly.  •      r  »,., 

TrmnMferring  Paimimgs  in  Fretee.—M.  Stefano  Barezra,  of  Milan, 
has  disooTered  a  process  for  transposing  paintings  in  fresco  from  one 
wall  to  another,  without  injoring  them.  He  coyers  the  picture  with  a 
prepared  eanvass,  which  detaches  the  whole  of  the  painting  from 
the  walL  The  canvass  is  then  applied  to  another  wall,  to  whicA 
the  pi^nre  attaches  without  the  least  trait  being  lost.  M.  Baressi  is 
now  enxaeed  in  removing  a  large  picture  of  Marco  d'Oggionc,  m  ^e 
church  d^a  Pace,  at  Rome,  and  it  is  hoped,  tlmt  by  his  process  he 
witt  be  able  to  rescue  from  the  ravages  of  time  the  beautiful  remains 
of  the  OwMi  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  ^      ,.     *.  a  u 

InHrumefUfar  Copying  Druwtngs^An  wvention  has  been  made  by 
a  vounir  man  belonging  to  Mauchlme— Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  of  the 
WatCTof  Air  Stone  Manufactory.  This  is  an  instrument  for  copying 
drawings,  &c.  called  by  tbe  learned  who  have  seen  it,  an  ^jmr^h- 
It  is  soconstruoted,  that  drawings  of  any  kind  may  be  copied  by  it 
upon  paper,  copper,  or  any  other  substoce  capable  of  reoeiving  an 
i^ression,\ipon  a  scale  either  extended,  redwjed,  or  the  same  as 
the  oriKinai.  The  art,  we  understand,  farnishes  no  mstance  of  an  in- 
rtrunHmtresemUIng  this,  either  in  its  appearance  or  operation  save 
what  ia  caUed  the  pantograph,  and  even  from  tins  madnne  itdiffers 
materiallv  The  beam  in  the  former  is  suspended  verticaUy  from  an 
universal  joint;  whereas  the  beam  of  the  latter  w^»"PPJ>rted  on  an 
horismua  Vane.  There  is  also  a  counterpoise  added  to  «»e  apo- 
graph above  the  centre  of  motion,  which  relieves  the  hand  abnost 
^ely  of  the  w«ght  it  would  otherwise  have  to  sustiun  when  the 
beam  is  out  of  the  vertical  position.  *  *i.   d      vi     * 

l^mnM-sStam^cf  WmtkingUm.'-'Thu  statiie  represents  the  President 
as  writing  bis  fardel  address.  He  is  seated  in  an  ancient  Roman 
!X  Jr  wUh  his  riaht  lee  drawn  up,  and  his  left  carelessly  extended ; 

«heb^n  of  a  Field  Marshal,  and  a  .word  hke  that  of  the  ancient 
RomBiM  The  costume  i»  also  Roman,  the  head  and  neck  bare,  a 
SoSHeit  and  braccas,  with  a  girdle  round  the  waist,  uponwhichare 
^nLvedMednsa's  head  and  other  classical  emWems.  The  statae 
3  wWte  Warble,  of  the  finest  kind,  as  is  likewise  the  pedestal; 
umL^  four  aides  of  which  are  four  bas-rebefii,  commemorating 
wortant  circumstances  in  thelife  of  the  iero. 

PriiUint  ra  (Uhured  Paper  reeommeniled.— Writing  or  pnntii^,  of 
thf  nSJe  .trength  and  bo<fyi  on  a  fair  white.sheet  »' PfPJ.  »» '2? 
leidble  and  the  eye  sooner  fatigued  in  reading  it,  than  on  a  sheet 
SC'b^n  b/'age.  A  greater  quantity  of  light  bemgreBw^ed 
bom  the  white  paper,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  contracts  so  much  as  to 
MidCT  vision  less  distinct,  and  the  effort  greater.  This  fact  ought  to 
W  toX  prStice  of  tinging  paper  intended  to  be  printed  upon 
wTth  asUKht  shade  of  colouring,  which  would  at  once  render  it  more 
^eastagto  the  reader,  and  less  subject  to  be  discoloured  by  age  or 

""v-r  SacUtu  for  Enemiraging  the  Fine  Arts.— A  new  Society  for  the 
Bi^SLS^nt^fft^  FiS^  has  been  estabUshedin  P«i».  «nder 
ttTmSTof  Le  CercU  dee  Arte.  The  following  are  among  tiie  ad- 
I«.S^M  it  presents  :-To  dispose  usefully  of  the  pictures  and  other 
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objects  of  art  which  may  be  sent  to  the  Society*  To  e&eoi 
expense  of  the  Society,  pietores,  eogranngs,  &e.  the  si 
which  are  to  be  decided  in  the  Special  Committees  and  C 
tiie  Cercle,  To  distribute  honorary  rewards  to  those  artisti 
daring  the  year  have  exhibited  the  most  useful  objects  c 
public  utility.  The  Cerele  des  Artt  includes  among^  its  Mem 
of  the  most  distinguished  artists  and  amateurs  in  France. 

Status  to  the  memory  of  Burtu. — ^The  pnbMc  will   be  gi 
learn,  that  Mr.  Flaxman  nas  produced  a  Model  of  the  Sta< 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns,  and  wrhich 
|:i  approved  by  the  Committee.    The  Poet  is  represented  in  ] 

:i  eostame,  in  the  attitude  of  contemplatiye  reflection ;  in  his  ri 

J  is  placed  the  Mountain  Daisy,  emblematical  of  one  of  hia 

],|  poems ;  in  his  left  he  holds  a  roll,  on  which  are  eai^aved  tl 

*' Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  a  poem  equally  r^narkabJi 
genuine  piety,  and  poetical  simplicity.  The  likeness  to  Bnrj 
ptiiking,  being  executed  from  an  original  by  Nasmyth,  pro 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  Flaxman,  from  the  venerable  Widow  of  I 
The  Statue,  which  is  to  be  colossal,  and  of  bronse,  will  be  pj 
the  kindness  of  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  in  one  of  the 
propriate  situations  in  the  New  Town  of  that  city. 

Oak  Furniture. — ^The  use  of  the  oak  has  lately  been  revive 
pnrpose  of  furniture ;  and  among  the  fashional^  and  ec 
luxuries  of  the  present  day^  has  become  not  only  the  rival  of 
tiie  beautiful  woods  of  distant  countries,  but  in  point  of  ex 
least,  has  acquired  a  higher  character.  A  set  of  dining-ti 
English  oak,  made  by  a  London  cabinet-maker,  recently  bro 
enormous  sum  of  £0001 

New  Mechanical  Societv,-^An  association  has  been  foi 
Edinburgh,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Brewster,  Professor  Pi] 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  industrious  tradesmen  to  become  a< 
ed  with  such  of  the  principles  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  an 
brandies  of  science,  as  are  of  practical  application  in  their 
trades.  It  is  intended  to  institute  lectures  upon  practical  mc 
and  diemistry,  and  their  application  to  the  arts;  and  to  est 
library  of  books  on  all  branches  of  natural  and  physical  scJeno< 
shall  circulate  amongst  those  who  shall  attend  the  Lectures, 
lent  throughout  the  whole  year.  It  is  also  contemplated,  if  tt 
permit,  to  give  instruction  in  mathematical  and  arimiteetural  d 
Pearls. — ^A  number  of  pearls  haye  been  recently  found,  by  thi 
try  people,  in  a  particular  species  of  muscle,  which  abovai 
mer  contiguous  to  Omab,  in  Ireland.  A  genUemanhas  pro< 
considerable  quantity  of  them,  some  of  whidi  are  as  fine  as  G 
pearls.  One  is  as  large  as  a  marrowfat  pea;  another  equal  in] 
a  small  marble ;  tifaie  rest  are  of  a  minor  size. 

Ventilation. — ^The  system  of  yentilation  lately  introduce 
liyerpool  by  Dr.  Meyler,  and  which  an  experience  of  a  few  ye; 

g roved  to  be  so  eminently  useful  in  many  of  our  public  institi 
as  been  lately  applied  for  a  purpose  not,  perhaps,  originail 
templated  by  its  author,  namely,  the  ventiUtion  of  large  ti 
warehouses.  It  appears  that  the  merchants  engaged  in  this  bra 
commerce,  haye  annually  sustained  yery  considerabLe  losses  fn 
tobacco  heating,  as  they  conceiye,  in  consequence  of  ^e  closeii 
the  warehouse :  an4  they  last  year  memorialised  the  Treasarv  U 
it  ventilated  under  Dr.  Meyler's  direction.    This  gentleman  hai 
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aecor^lhigly  ^iit  down  from  London,  Und  the  Tontflafion  of  tHe  imt* 
k9ttse  is  now  completed  nnder  his  superintendence.  By  alterations 
miide  in  tiie  iHndows,  originally  placed  in  the  roof,  they  have  been 
made  infinitely  more  effectaal  in  promoting  a  circolation  of  air  than 
fliey  formerly  were ;  and  a  yariety  of  other  jndicions  expedients  have 
been  employed  to  bring  air  into  the  bnilding,  and  to  promote  its  cir^ 
eolation  in  eyety  part.  In  fact,  the  wind,  Arom  trhatever  qnarter  it 
may  blew,  is  new  made  eminently  ayailable  to  effect  this  measure. 
The  larg^e  cironlar  brick  pillars,  which  are  placed  in  the  centre  of  th6 
Warehonse,  to  support  the  roof  and  carry  off  the  water,  are,  in  conse^ 

Sienee  of  some  alterations,  made  ayailable  to  yentilation  also,  and 
ey  bring  a  large  body  of  air  into  places  not  preyiously  adequately 
mipplied  with  it.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  adyantages  expected 
by  the  metehants  from  the  yentilation  of  the  wai^ehouse,  wiM  be  foDr 
realised,  as  they  certainly  cannot  now  attribute  any  Injury  their 
tobacco  may  snstain  to  wtaU  of  otr. 

SuMiiuteM  f&r  Coffee, — Substitutes  for  this  usefld  beny  hay^ 
gtown  so  much  into  use  on  the  continent,  thltt  the  importation  of  that 
article  into  Burope  is  reduced  from  seyenty  milfions  of  pounds  an* 
liiiany,  to  below  thitty. 

Canmmptum  ofStem^-mgine  Smoke.— We  are  happy  to  leturn  that 
seme  of  tne  most  extensiye  manufacturers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
I«eeds,  haye  begun  to  adopt  measures  for  consuming  smoke  iir  their 
eteam-engines  and  furnaces.  The  intention  of  presenting  bills  of  in- 
^ctment  at  the  quarter  sessions  is,  therefore,  for  the  present  sus- 
pended. Christ.  Broadbenf  s  method  of  consuming  smoke,  at  Messrs. 
Joys'  mill,  in  Swingate,  (Leeds)  certainly  appears  to  be  fully  ca- 
pable of  answering  tiie  purpose.  When  the  engine  is  fired,  an  incon- 
fldderabte  quantity  of  smoke  is  emitted ;  but  as  soon  as  the  door  i^ 
closed,  and  the  smoke  which  was  in  the  chimney  has  escaped,  nothing 
more  can  be  seen.  The  iny enter  is  the  engineer  at  Messrs.  Joys'; 
and  we  wish  his  ingenuity  may  turn  to  his  adyantage. 

Muoeum  mt  €f^ttwgen,-^\inAet  the  title  Of  the  Ethnographic  Museum^ 
a  eellection  has  been  formed  at  Oottingen,  which  is  now  yery  com- 
plete of  the  dresses,  fashions,  ornaments,  utensOs,  arms,  and  idolIT, 
of  ^e  nations  which  iidiabit  the  islands  and  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Oeeail«  Beginning  at  the  north,  these  people  are  the  Samoiedes,  the 
Tehoukchis,the  Karatschatchdales,the  KurileS,the  ISieuths,  the  natit  es 
of  Onnalaslika  of  Zadiak ;— Then  ^e  inhabitants  of  China,  of  Japan,  of 
Tibet ;  tiiose  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  Otaheite,  &c.    ByCn  the 
miserable  Patagotiians  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  most  southern  points 
of  tiie  globe,  haye  furnished  their  necklaces  of  shells  to  this  Museum. 
The  most  euriOus  articles  contained  in  it  are  complete  suits  of  clothing 
made  of  New  Zealand  hemp;  oyerails  against  rain,  made  of  fish 
akin  and  the  clothing  made  of  fttr  of  Zadiak,  and  tiiie  north-west  coast 
of  America;  idso  the  implements  for  tattooing^  and  mourning  dress 
Of  Otaheite;  the  needles  made  offish  bones,  the  thread  made  of  ten- 
dons of  animals,  and  the  beautiful  patterns  wrought  by  the  natiyes  of 
the  soatb-west  coast  of  America,  with  instoiments  apparently  the 
mi^st  ancouth  and  dnmsy.  .  .  ^    . 

M^t^^ment  of  koebhuho.—ChAy  lt,000  Polish  flonns  are  subscribed 
tewafds  th^  tnomiment  fi^r  Kosdosko,  yet  it  seems  deteriOined  to 
exdeate  tiie  plan  On  aa  extensiye  scale.  The  mound,  or  tumuhu^  is 
to  be  so  large  that  the  expenses  of  bringing  or  casting  up  the  earth 
are  estimated  at  40,000  florins*    On  the  top  is  to  placed  a  block  of 
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granite  of  proportionate  iize,  to  be  hewn  from  the  rooks  i 

tola,  and  which  is  to  bear  no  inscription  but  the  namo  ojf  '. 

I  It  is  farther  intended  to  purchase  the  whole  mountain   on 

'j  mound  is  to  be  raised,  with  a  piece  of  ground  as  far  as  tl 

,  I  to  plant  it  in  an  useful  and  agreeable  manner,  and  to 

' ;  with  veterans  who  served  under  tiie  General.    They  are  U 

land  and  dwelling  as  freehold  property,  and  to  form  a  lit! 
by  the  name  of  Kosciusko's  Colony.    It  is  also  proposed  i 
two  young  daughters  of  Kosciusko's  brother,  who  are  orphi 
,  narrow  circumstances.    In  order  to  obtain  the  means  foi 

Ibis,  the  committee,  who  direct  the  subscriptions,  have  r< 
J  apply  to  the  admirers  of  Kosciusko,  in  foreign  countries,  an< 

in  France,  General  Lafayette;  in  England,  Lord  Grey;  ani 
America,  the  late  President  Jeffprson,  all  friends  of  the  dece 
j  to  collect  subscriptions. 

Collection  of  old  Masters  in  the  Royal  Academy. — ^The  R03 
micians  have  liberally  determined  to  form  a  collection  of 
/  works  of  the  old  masters,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  paix 

[  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  improvement  of  the  students. 

\  Encouraaement  of  Science  in  Hanover, — The  operations  w 

i  for  some  tune  been  carrying  on,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Den 

■  measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Denmark  and  Holste 

I  be  continued  through  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.    For  the  p 

accurately  examining  and  describing  the  vegetable  productic 
i  kingdom,  his  Britannic  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appro 

appointment  of  a  physiographer  for  that  purpose,  and  of  th< 
tion  of  Dr.  G.  F.  W.  Meyer,  to  the  office,  with  the  title  of  C 
of  CEconomy. 

Telegraphic  Signals. — We  understand  that  an  outline  of  a 
been  submitted  to  the  Lords  oi  the  Admiralty,  by  lieutena 
Burton,  of  the  Chatham  Division  of  Royal  Marines,  for  the  < 
ment  of  a  code  oinvaneral  signals,  by  which  conununication  i 
place  between  ships  of  wax  or  commercial  vessels,  of  the 
different  nations,  in  a  kind  of  universal  naval  language.  The 
believe  to  be  something  of  the  following  kind ;  and,  by  its  si 
It  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  Columbus  and  his  egg.  The  sig 
made  use  of  may,  according  to  their  position,  represent  cert 
herSf  and  these  numbers  may  represent  those  sentences  by  w 
usual  conununication  is  generally  carried  on  between  shipe 
Those  numbers,  therefore,  which  signify  any  sentence  in  the 
will  also  signify  its  meaning  in  every  other  language;  au< 
limited  communication  may  take  place  between  vessels  tota 
rant  of  the  language  of  each  other.  By  means  of  four  flags 
hers  may  be  expressed,  and,  consequently,  64  sentences ;  I 
are  capaJi>le  of  expressing  326  numbers,  and  six  flags  1956.  T] 
tion  of  this  plan  cannot  but  be  attended  with  great  ooavenie 
advantage  to  the  maritime  world,  and  we  are  only  astonishe< 
was  never  thought  of  before. 

New  Islands  in  the  South  Seas, — ^M.  Graner,  a  major  in  the  I 
service,  despatched  some  time  since  to  explore  in  the  South 
pew  route  for  merchant  vessels  from  Chili  to  the  East  ludi 
discovered  in  that  ocean,  a  group  of  islands  hitherto  unkc 
mariners.    To  the  largest  of  .tikem  he  has  given  the  name  of  C 
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By  Sir  Everard  Home.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Prostrate  Gland.    By  Sir  Everard  Home.    2  Vols.    8vo.    11.  6s. 

Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy.  By  Sir  Everard  Home. 
2  Vols.  4to.  71.  78.    Royal,  10. 10s. 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS. 

A  View  of  the  History  and  actual  Stat6  of  the  Military  Force  of 
Great  Britain.    By  C.  Dnpin,  Member  of  the  French  Insntnte. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Elements  of  Self-Improvement,  comprising  a  familiar  View  of  the 
Intellectaal  Powers  and  Moral  Characteristics  of  Human  Nature : 
principally  adapted  for  Toung  Persons  entering  into  active  Idfe^ 
By  Thomas  Finch,  of  Harlow.    12mo.    68. 

A  Scientific  Demonstration  that  Matter  is  not  Eternal.  By  James 
Humphrey.    8vo.    2s. 

Bracebridge  Hall ;  or  the  Humourists.  By  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent 
Author  of  the  Sketch  Book.    2  Vols.    8vo.  •  11.  4s. 

Elements  of  Thought ;  or  First  Lessons  in  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Mind ;  including  Familiar  Explanations  of  tlie  Terms  employed  on 
Subjects  relating  to  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By  Isaac  Taylor,  jun. 
12mo.     4s.  6d. 

Life  and  Opinions  of  Sir  Richard  Maltravers,  an  English  Gentle- 
man of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    2  Vols.    Post  8vo.  16s. 

Riddles,  Charades,  and  Conundrums ;  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  never  been  published.    18mo.    3s. 

The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour ;  or  Rules  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Eng« 
land.     12mo.    7s.  6d.    Fine  paper,  Os. 

Lacon  ;  or  Many  Things  in  a  Few  Words.  By  Rev.  C.  Colton, 
A.M.     Vol.IL    8vo.    78. 

The  Hours  of  Contemplation ;  or  Essays  Philosophical  and  Lite- 
rary.    By  E.  Phillips,  jun.    12mo.    6s. 

A  Treatise  on  Tennis.    By  a  Member  of  the  Tennis  Club.    8vow 

lOs.  6d. 

The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  By  the  Author  of  Waveriey.  3  Vol». 
Small  Svo.    11.  lis.  6d. 

The  Provost.    By  the  Author  of  Annals  of  the  Parish.    12mo.   78. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life ;  a  Selection  from  the  Papers 
of  the  late  Arthur  Austin.    Crown  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Julius  Severa ;  or  the  Tear  Four  Hundred  and  Ninety-two.  Trans- 
lated iV-om  the  French  of  J.  C.  L.  Simande,  de  Sismondi.  2  Vols. 
12mo.    12s. 

Reminiscences.    By  Charles  Butler,  Esq. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Grattan.    8vo. 

12s. 

A  Few  Days  in  Athens,  being  the  Translation  of  a  Greek  Manu- 
script discovered  at  Herculaneum.    By  Mr.  Wright.    58.  6d. 

The  Miscellaneous  Tracts  of  the  late  W.  Withering,  M.D.  with  a 
Memoir  of  bis  Life  and  Writings.    2  Vols.    8vo.    11.  7s. 

An  Admonitory  Epistle  to  the  Author  of  Happiness,  a  Tale  for  the 
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j     I  GraYcand  the  Gay  ;**  in  which  that  Work  is  exposed  and 

;  By  Christopher  Sly.    8yo.    Is. 

!  The  French  Protestant,  a  Tale.    Ss. 

'     ]  Are  the  English  Youth  sent  to  France  as  Colonists  oi 

By  C.  Laisne,  Teacher  of  Languages.    ls» 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Chess.  By  John  Cookrane. 
10s.  6d 

The  Magic  Lantern;  or  Sketches  of  Seenes  in  the  ] 
8vo.    ds. 

Notes  on  Philosophy,  Morality,  uid  BducaHon.  By  W^ 
kenzie.    8yo.    7s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edmund  Burke.  8yo.  '^ 
XIV.    II.  Is. 

Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Adam  Blair,  Ministc 
Meickle.    10s.  6d. 

Madeline,  a  Tale.    By  Mrs.  Opie.    3  Vols.    mmo.     1^ 

A  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  by  the  lato  John 
LL.D.    Edited  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D.    4  Vols.     8vo. 

The  Gaahiba ;  a  Tale.    By  the  Hon.  aad  Rev.  W.  Herb4 

The  Ikiellist;  or  a  Cursory  Review  of  the  Rise,  Pro 
Practice  of  Duelling ;  with  illustrative  Anecdotes  from  Hi 

The  Gossip;  a  series  of  Original  Letters  and  Essays. 

The  Etonian.    2  Vols.    8vo.    11.4s. 
I  Pen  Owen,    a  Vols. 

The  Worics  of  John  Home,  Esq. ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
of  his  Life.  By  Henry  Mackeasic,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  3  "^ 
11.  lis.  6d. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 


The  Natwraliaf  s  Guide  for  collecting  and  preserving  all 
i  Natural  History  and  Botany.    By  W.  Swaiason,  F.R.S.  & 

.1  ds.dd« 

:  The  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  KMi|^4om  displayed.    Bj 

.';  thor  of  Select  Female  Biography.    12mo.    7s. 

si  The  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs.     By  Gideon  Mantc 

''  The  Engravings  executed  b^  Mrs.  MaateU.    4to.    31.  3s. 

A  Compendium  of  Physiological  and   Systematic  Boti 
George  Sumner,  M.D.    13nio.    12s. 

The  Florist's  Directory;  a  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of 
By  James  Maddook,  Florist.    8vo.    Ids.    Coloured  QOa, 
1 1  A  Plain  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  M^ai 

the  Auricula,  Polyanthus,  Carnation,  Pink,  and  the  R^aunci 
:,  <  Isaac  Emmerton.    10s. 

')  ]  Conversations  on  Mineralogy.    By  Miss  Loury.    Plates. 

Idmo.    14s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  History  of  British  Bkds.    By  T. 
8vo.    6s. 

An  Account  of  Fishes  found  in  the  riv^  Gaines  and  its  J 
By  F.  Hamilton.    4to.    51. 5s. 

Digitalium  Monographia  sistens  Historiam  Botanicam 
TabaUs  Omnium  Specierum  haetenas  cognitamim  Illustr 
plurimum  confictis  adicones  F.  Bauer,  penes  G.  Cattlev  I 
T.  Lindley,  F.L.S.  et  H.S.  FoMo.  41.  4s.  or  Coloured  <M.  ( 
Icones  Plantarum  Sponte  China  Naseentium  e  Bibtioth 
amtana  exccrpta.    Fol.    31.  3s. 
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TraniaistioBS  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Part.  IV. 
Vol.  IV.     II.  13s. 

A  ProdroHius  to  a  Natural  History  of  the  Lepidopterus  Insects 
of  New  South  Wales,  collected,  engraved,  and  faithfully  painted 
after  itatiire.  By  J.  W.  Lewin,  A.L.S.  late  of  Paramatta,  N.  S.  ^Y*. 
4to.     11.  lis.  6d. 

The  Birds  of  New  South  Wales,  md  their  Natural  History.  By  'J. 
W.  Lewin,  A.L.S.    Imperial  4to.    21.  2s.    Coloured,  31.  3s. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Christian  Researches  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  1815  to  1821.  In 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Jowett,  M.A.  one  of  ^e  Society's  Representatives,  and 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    8vo.    10s. 

Philanthropia  Metropolitana ;  a  View  of  the  Charitable  Institu- 
tions established  in  and  near  London,  chiefly  during  the  last  Twelve 
Tears.  By  A.  Highmore,  Esq.  Author  of  Pietas  Londinensis,  &c. 
Royal  18mo.     14s. 

Hints  on  Missions.  By  James  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers.  18mo. 
2s.  6d. 

Report  of  a  Committee  for  managing  a  Fund  for  promoting  African 
Instruction.    2s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Elements  of  the  Chaldee  Language;  intended  as  a  Supplement 
to  the  Hebrew  Grammars,  and  as  a  General  Introduction  to  the  Ara- 
mean  Dialects.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Harris,  LL.D.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

A  Oloftsary ;  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases,  Names,  and  Allu- 
sions to  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.  in  the  Works  of  English  Authors. 
By  Robert  Naxes,  Archdeacon  of  Stafford.    4to.    21.  15s. 

An  Inaugural  Lecture,  delivered  by  D.  K.  Sandford,  A.B.  Greek 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.    2s.  6d. 

A  Critical  and  Analytical  Dissertation  on  the  Names  of  Persons. 
By  J.  H.  Brady.     12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Oatlineg  of  a  Persian  Grammar,  with  extracts.  For  th6  Use  of 
Students  in  the  Universify  of  Edinburgh.    8vo.    ds. 

POETRY. 

Belshaaisar ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  tiie  Rev.  H.  Mihttan,  Profes- 
sor of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Jnttan,  the  Apostate ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere 
Hunt,  Bart.    8vo. 

May  Day  with  the  Muses.  By  Robert  Bloomfield.  F.  cap.  8vo.  7s. 

The  Poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  with  a  Life.  By  S.  W.  Singer, 
Vsq,    6  Vols.    Foc^scap  8vo.    IL  6a. 

Rime  del  Potrarca.    ISnio.    6s. 

The  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  with  an  Essay  upon  his  Lan- 
guage and  Versification;  an  Introductory  Discourse,  Notes,  and  a 
Glossary.  By  T.  Tyrwhitt,  Esq.  5  Vols.  Crown  8vo.  21. 12s.  6d. 
Large  Paper,  SL  5s, 

Love,  a  Poem.  To  which  is  added,  the  Giaour,  a  Satirical  Pqem. 
By  the  Author  of  Peter  Faultless.    8vo. 

NapoteoB,  (a  Poem  again&t  War,)  and  other  Poems.  By  Bernard 
Barton.    8vo.     12s. 

Uriel :  a  Poetical  Address  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron,  written 
on  the  Continent ;  with  Notes,  containing  Strictures  on  the  Spirit  of 
Infidelity  maiataiiied  in  his  Works.    8vo.    7s; 
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Cataline,  a  Tragedy ;  with  other  Poems.    By  the  Rer^ 

8s.  6d. 

The  Coarf  of  Tascany,  a  Tragedy.  The  Heir  of  Iimeff, 
By  P.  Wrij^t.    6s.  6d. 

The  Weird  Wanderer  of  Jatland,  a  Tragedy ;  Julia  M 
Talc,    By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert 

Genuine  Remains  of  Samnel  Batler,  with  a  Portrait  \ 
Vol.  I.    8vo.    »s. 

Maid  of  Orleans,  or  La  Pacelle  of  Voltaire,  translate^ 
Ireland.    18s. 

Ecclesiastical  Sketches,  in  Verse.    By  W.  Wordsworth 

The  Brrors  of  Ecstacie,  a  Dramatic  Poem :  with  other  f 
O.  Darby.    8vo.    4s. 

A  New  Edition  of  the  British  Poets,  commencing  with  Ci 
closing  with  Cowper,  inclnding  Translations  from  the 
Roman  Poets.  With  Lives  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  fifty  addi 
moirs.  Only  500  copies  printed,  250  of  which  are  embeU 
upwards  of  160  Proof  Impressions  from  the  Plates  to  Shar 
100  Vols.    Royal  l8mo. 

The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Author  of] 
arthur.    Foolscap  8vo.    6b,  6d. 

Holkham;  dedicated,  withoat  permission,  to  Joseph  Hi 
M.P.  A.S.L. 

The  History  of  Johnny  Quae  Genus,  the  little  Foundling  < 
Dr.  Syntax.    By  the  Author  of  the  Three  Tours.    Royal  8v 

Corinth,  and  other  Poems.    8vo.    78. 

The  Revenge  of  Taran,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  Edw 
12mo.    58.  6d. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  a  Dramatic  Poem;  the  Me 
Oalloway,  the  Le^^end  of  Richard  Faulder,  and  twenty 
Songs.    By  Allan  Cunningham.    Foolscap  8vo.    7s. 

Retrospection,  and  other  Poems.    By  Arthur  Brooke. 
8to*    6s. 

The  Entire  Poems  of  Ossian,  revised,  illustrated,  and  authe 
by  visits  to  the  sites  described,  and  laborious  investigatio 
on  the  spot.    By  Hugh  Campbell,  Esq.  F.A.S. 

The  Bridal  of  Coalchaern,  and  other  Poems.  By  J.H.Allan,] 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Tracts  on  Political  Economy.  By  William  Spence,  Esq 
8to.    78. 

Europe  and  America,  in  1821 ;  translated  from  the  Frenc 
Abb^  de  Pradt.    By  J.  D.  Williams.    2  Vols.    8vo.    I8s. 

The  Letters  of  Ainicus  Protestans  to  William  Wilberfot 
M.P. ;  to  which  is  added,  An  Answer  to  Melanothon,  his  Vin 
demonstrating  the  Inconsistency  of  a  Protestant  Christian,  i 
Impolicy  of  a  British  Legislator,  in  advocating  the  Roman  < 
Claims.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Notices,  relating  to  China  and  Commercii 
course  with  that  Country.  By  Sir  6.  T.  Staunton,  Bart. 
F.R.S.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  on  Mr.  Ricardo's  Principles  of  I 
Economy.    By  S.  J.  Reynolds,  Esq.    8vo.    4s. 

Letter  from  an  Irish  Dignitary  to  an  English  Gentleman 

subject  of  Irish  Tytbes.    ds.  6d.  .    .  ^ 

An  Essay  on  the  Tj  the  System,  its  Advantages  and  Disadvanta 
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Letters  of  Hierophilis  to  the  Engtish  People,  on  the  Moral  and 
Political  State  of  Ireland.    5s. 

ReTointionary  Causes,  with  a  Brief  Notice  of  some  late  Publioa- 
tions.    6s.  6d. 

Snggeations  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Present  System  of  Impress- 
ment in  the  Nayal  Service.    By  Captain  Marryat,  R.N.    2s.  6d. 

Hints  toward  the  Right  Improvement  of  the  Present  Crisis.  By 
Joseph  Jones,  M.D.   8vo.    58. 

Letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  on  the  Present  State  of 
that  Kingdom.    2s.   . 

On  Protection  to  Agriculture.    By  David  Ricardo,  Esq.   Bvo.    38. 

An  Examination  of  the  Plan  laid  before  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  for 
the  Recognition  of  South  American  Independence.  By  the  Abb6  du 
Pradt.    ds. 

Illustrations  and  Proofs  of  the  Principles  of  Population.  By  Fran- 
cis Place.     Bvo.    8s. 

On  our  Commercial  System,  shewing  the  Cause  of  the  Present 
Fall  of  Prices.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Europe ;  or,  a  General  Survey  of  the  Present  Situation  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Powers,  with  Conjectures  as  to  their  Future  Prospects^  By  a 
Citizen  of  the  United  States.    12s. 

Letters^  addressed  to  W.  Wilberforce,£sq.  recommending  the  En- 
couragement of  the  Cultivation  of  Sugar  in  our  Dominions  in  the 
East  Indies,  as  the  natural  and  certain  Means  of  effecting  the  total 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.    By  James  Cropper. 

Statistical  Account,  or  Parochial  Survey,  of  Ireland.  By  W.  Shaw 
Mason,  Esq.  F.R.S.A.    Vol.  III.    8vo.    £1. 

Considerations  of  the  Police  Report  of  1816;  with  a  Plan  for  Sup- 
pressing the  Trade  of  Thieving.    By  Henry  Ellis,  Gent. 

THEOLOGY. 

Lectures  on  some  Important  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  By  the  Rev* 
Thomas  Raffles,  LL.D.    12mo.    7s, 

The  Office  of  Deacons.  A  Sermon  preached  at  an  Association  of 
Ministers  and  Churches  at  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brooksbank's  Meeting 
House,  Haberdashers'  Hall,  March  7, 1822.  By  Robert  Winter,  D.D. 
8vo.    2s. 

The  Bigfath  and  Concluding  Volume  of  Howe's  Works.  8vo.  12s. 
Royal  Paper,  16s.  Likewise  may  be  had  the  whole  of  Howe's  Works, 
in  8  Vols.  8vo.  £3. 15s.    Royal  Paper,  £5. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  the  Kev.  John  Howe,  M.A.  4  Vols. 
8vo.    £1. 19s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  Tiever  before  puhlithed,  in  2  Vols. 
8vo.     £1.4s. 

The  Apotheosis  of  the  Saints,  or  the  Triumphs  of  Grace  over  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  being  brief  Select  Memoirs  of  the  Holy  Lives  and 
Triumphant  Deaths  of  Forty  eminent  Christians  and  Ministers  of  dif- 
ferent Denominations.    Selected  by  Elijah  Watson.    Bvo.    Is. 

The  Preacher ;  or  Sketches  of  Original  Sermons,  chiefly  selected 
from  the  Manucripts  of  Two  Eminent  Divines  of  the  Last  Century, 
2  Vols.     12mo.    4s. 

A  Series  of  Sermons  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Repentance  and 
^Faith.    By  tiie  Rev.  James  CarHle,  Assbtant  Minister  in  the  Scots 
Church,  Mary  Abbey,  Dublin.  '  8vo.    Os. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Scott's  Commentary  on  the  Bible,  a  New  SUh 
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>  reoty^d  Editi6ii^  with  the  Author's  last  Corrections  « 

,*  ments.    6  Vols.    4to.    £8.  8s. 

I  Lectares  on  the  Reciprocal  Obligations  of  Iiife;  or  a  F 

position  of  Domestic,  Ecclesiastical,  Patriotic,  and  Mercai 
'  By  John  Morison,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Brompton.     11 

!  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Popery,  historically  traced ; 

preached  at  Grimshaw-street  Chapel,  Prest<m,  on  Thurs< 
Feb.  28, 1822,  with  an  Appendix,  consisting  of  Historical  1 
By  John  Ely,  Minister  of  ProTidence  Chapel,  Rochdale, 

The  Spiritual  Guardian  for  Ton th.  By  the  Rey.  Alexam 
•f  Albion  Chapel,  London,  in  Nine  Nnndbers,  6d.  eaeh ;  or  j 

Letters  and  Conversations  on  Preaching ;  in  which  the 
celebrated  Claude  are  adopted  and  extended ;  and  tbeir 
shewn  by  Examples  of  Discourses  from  the  Writings  of  1 
proved  Preachers.    By  S.  T.  Startevant.    4s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Sabbath ;  or.  Illustrations  of  the  Na^ 
tions,  Change,  proper  Observance,  and  Spiritual  Adyantj 
Holy  Day.  By  the  Rev.  John  Glen,  Mimster  of  the  Cha| 
bello. ,  58. 

Institutes  of  Theology ;  or,  a  concise  System  of  Divii 
reference  under  each  Article  to  some  of  the  principal  A 
have  treated  of  the  subjects  particularly  and  fully.  By  Al 
D.D.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Glasgow.    8vo.    14s. 

The  whole  Works  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jeremy  Taylor,  B.D 
Down  and  Connor,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  Grit 
nation  of  his  Writings.  By  Reginald  Heber,  A.M.  15  Yo 

Essays  on  the  Recollections  which  are  to  subsist  betw 
Friends  re-united  in  the  World  to  Come,  and  on  other  su 
Thomas  Gisborne,  A.M.     12mo.    6s. 

A  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for  any  Christiaii 
forth  in  a  Senes  of  Sunday  School  Lectures.  By  I.  ' 
4  Vols.    £1.  4s. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  Prophecies,  as  connected  with  P 
tory,  both  Ancient  and  Modem,  in  Question  and  Answ< 
from  the  best  Authors.    By  Anne  Smith.    12mo. 

Oriental  literature,  appfied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Ss 
tures;  especially  with  reference  to  Antiquities,  Traditions 
ners :  collected  from  the  most  criebrated  Writers  and  Tra 
dent  and  Modem.  Designed  as  a  Sequel  to  Oriental  C 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Burder,  A.M.    2  Vols.    8vo. 

Kempis  on  the  Imitation  of  Christ    Translated  by  J. 
recommended  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 

The  Duty  and  Importance  of  Free  CoBunnnion  among 
tians  of  every  Denomination,  especially  at  the  present  Pe 
some  Notices  of  the  Writings  of  Messrs.  Booth,  FoUei 
Is.  6d. 

The  Scripture  Character  of  €rod,  or  Discourses  on  the 
tributes.    By  H.  F.  Burder,  M.A.    8vo.    7s. 

Contemplations  on  the  Last  Discourses  of  our  Saviov 
Bev.  J.  Brewster,  A.M.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  designed  as  a  Guid< 
pamon  to  the  Holy  Communion.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  I 
Foolscap,  8vo.    Is. 

Quarles's  Enchiridion ;  or,  Institntions  Divine  and  Ma 
19mo.  with  a  Portrait    8s. 
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Bermons^  cklefly  dativered  m  tiie  Ctepel  of  ike  Eastlndift  CoHege. 
By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

CcmndenitiDiis  oa  the  Subject  of  Cahimam,  aitd  a  short  Treatise 
on  Regeneration,  &c.    By  William  Bmce  Knight^  A.M .   69. 

Seimons.    By  Edward  Maltby,  D.D.    2yolaw    24s. 

Twenty  Pisoooffses  preached  before  the  Unhr^sity  of  Cambridge. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  Benson.    12s. 

SermoBis.    By  the  late  Very  Rev.  W.  Pearce.    8vo.    14s. 

Discourses,  adapted  to  the  Polpit  or  Family  Use.  By  the  Rev. 
Atkyns  Bray.    8vo.    8s. 

Tha  Age  of  Chriat,  not  Thirty-three  b«t  Fifty-two  and  a  half;  with 
the  completion  of  the  Seventy  Weeks,    la. 

Anti-Scepticism;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Philosophy  of  Ls^guage,  as 
connected  with  the  Holy  Scnpteres.  By  the  Author  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Elocution.    5s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Primate  of  Ireland^  on  the  Manner  in  which 
Christianity  was  taught  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apostles. 

Sermons.  By  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Wellword,  Bart.  D.D.  2  Vols, 
8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  a  more  intimate  Connection  between  the  Established 
Church  and  Presbyterian  Dissenters,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bums,  Glasgow.    Is.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  into  the  Interior  of  Southern  Africa.  By  W.  J.  Burdiell, 
Esq.    4to.    £4.  149.  6d. 

A  Narrative  of  a  Vc^s^e  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  during  the  year  1820.    By  J.  Dixon,  Commander*    12mo.    4s. 

A  Journey  from  Memt,  in  India  to  London,  through  Arabia,  Persist, 
Armenia,  Georgia,  Russia,  &c.  during  the  years  1819  and  1820.  By 
Lieut.  Thomas  Lumsden.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Travels  along  the  Mediterranean  and  parts  adjacent;  extending  to 
Jerusalem,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Ionian  Isles,  &c.  in  181d-18,  with 
the  Earl  of  Belmore,  &e.  By  R.  Richardson,  M.D.  2  Vols.  8vo.  with 
Plates  and  Ichnographie  Plans.    £1.  4s. 

A  Tour  through  Part  of  Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  Provinces.  By 
the  Dttke  of  Rutland,  with  13  Plates  by  the  Duohess  of  Rutland.  4to. 

£1.  16s. 

Ten  Years'  Residence  in  the  Settlement  of  the  English  Prairie,  in 
the  Illinois.    By  John  Ward.    8vo.    10s*  6d. 

Narrative  of  an  Expedition  from  Tripoli,  in  Biu-bary,  to  the  West« 
em  Frontier  of  Egypt,  in  1817,  by  the  Bey  of  Tripoli.  In  Letters,  by 
Paolo  Delia  Cella,  M«D.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  Antlieny 
Aufore,  Esq.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

An  Itinerary  of  the  Province  of  the  Rh6ne,  made  during  the  year 
1819.    By  John  Hughes,  A.M.  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    8vo.     12S( 

A  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  undertaken  in  the  years  1819, 1820,  and 
1821,  through  France,  Italy,  Savoy,  Switaerland,  parts  of  Gtenaany 
bordering  on  the  Rh6ne,  Holland,  and  the  Netherlands.  By  James 
Holman.    13s. 

Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  Present  State  of  4he 
Highlanders  of  Stotland.  By  Col.  David  Stewart.  2  Vols.  8vo.  £1.8s. 

Promenade  from  Dieppe  to  the  Mountains  of  Jutland.  By  Chaiies 
Nodier.    5s.  6d. 

Jontnal  of  an  Expedition  1400  miles  up  the  Oronoco,  and  300  up 
the  Arauea.    By  J.  H.  Robinson,   8vo.    15s. 
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Memorials  of  a  Tour  on  the  Contineiit,  1820.  By 
worth,  Esq.    IBmo.    6s.  6d. 

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  some  parts  of  Ethiopia.  By  ( 
dington,  Esq.  and  Rev.  B.  Hanbnry.    408. 

The  Travels  of  Theodore  Ducas,  in  various  Countries 
the  Revival  of  Letters  and  Arts.    Part  I.    Italy  edite< 
Mills.  Esq.    2  Vols.    8vo.    £1.  4s. 

Travels  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy  Land;  By  1 
B.  D.  Clarke,  LL.1).    8  Vols.    8vo.    £7.  4s. 

A  Journal  of  Travels  into  the  Arkansa  Territory,  dm 
1819;  with  occasional  Observations  on  the  Manners  < 
gines.    By  Thomas  Nuttall,  F.L.S.    8vo.    10s.  6d; 


REUGIOUS  AND  PHII^NTHB 

INTELLIGENCE. 


Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Hi 
\  Thursday,  April  11,  tiie  49th  Anniversary  Festival  o 

^  Corresponding  Board  of  this  Society  was  celebrated  \ 

\  Aldersgate-street ;  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 

sident,  in  the  chair ;  when  about  £300  was  collected. 
*  Relioious  Book  and  Tract  Society,  Ireland. — On  M 

16th,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
Room  of  the  Dublin  Institution,  Sackville-street ;  th^ 
Viscount  Lorton  in  the  chair.  From  the  Report  of  thi 
of  the  Society,  during  the  past  year,  we  learn  that  th 
Depositary  in  that  period  amounted  to  3208  books, 
tracts  ;  and  that  26,897  tracts  had  been  issued  g^i 
Gaols,  Hospitals,  &c.  making  a  total  of  366,846 ;  tha 
of  the  Society  have  amounted  to  £3,943,  and  its  e: 
£3,807.  19s.  3d.  A  considerable  number  of  tracts  h 
Ushed. 
I  .  Sunday  School  Society  for  Ireland,— The  Right  He 

Roden  presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Sociel 
held  on  Wednesday,  April  17th,  at  the  Lecture  Room 
Institution.  From  tiie  Report,  it  appears  that  the  nun 
which' the  Society  has  assisted,  amounts  to  1668,  cont; 
scholars,  being  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  2C 
520,666  scholars.  The  income  of  the  Society  during  the 
been  £3193.  6s.  6d.— £360  was  contributed  by  Ai 
England,  and  £298  from  Scotiand.  A  bequest  of  £8' 
fj|  the  Society  by  Sir  Gilbert  King,  and  another  of 

O'Donnell.  The  Society  has  also  received  a  libera 
10,000  Testaments  fromtiie  British  and  Foreign  Bible  S 
have  issued  during  the  same  period  1022  Bibles,  17,69 
47,842  Spelling-books,  a  number  of  Alphabets,  &c.  £ 
u\  the  total  expenditure  has  been  £2947.  17s.  7d. 

Hibernian  Bible  Society, — ^The  Annual  Meeting  of  th 
held  at  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  April  the 
bishop  of  Tuam  in  the  Chair ;  the  Report  stated,  as 
gross  of  the  Society,  which  exceeded  the  precedent 
years*.    Avoiding  fractions,  the  receipts  were   £567£ 
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more  than  the  preceding  year ;  and  the  expenditure  £6673.  The 
iflflues  were  8701  Bibles,  and  11,964  Testaments.  Since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society,  the  amount  of  both  has  been  295,695. 

Hibernian  Church  Mignonary  Society, — On  Friday,  April  19,  was 
held  at  the  same  place,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society ;  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  in  the  Chair.  The  Report  stated, 
that  the  receipts  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  £2579,  of  which  more 
than  £2000  were  transmitted  to  the  Parent  Institution  in  London. 

WeeUyan'Methodist  Mitnonary  Society » — The  Three  Annual  Ser- 
mons before  this  Society  were  preached  on  the  25th  and  26th  of 
April,  by  the  Rev.  John  James,  of  Halifax,  the  Rey.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  and  tiie  Rev.  Henr^  Moore,  in  the  Chapels  at  Spitalfields, 
Great  Queen-street,  and  City  Road.  Sermons  were  also  preached 
in  aid  of  the  Missions,  on  Sunday,  April  28th,  in  all  the  Chapels  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  the  London  Circuits.  The  Sunday  col- 
lections, in  almost  every  Chapel,  exceeded  those  of  the  last  year, 
although,  in  most  cases,  Branch-Societies  exist  in  connection  with 
these  Chapels,  each  of  which  had  previously  held  its  own  Annual 
Meeting,  and  had  remitted,  together  with  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions, the  public  collection  then  made.  The  whole  of  the  collections 
and  donations,  received  in  connection  with  this  Anniversary,  amount 
to  upwards  of  Twelve  Hundred  Pounds,  being  an  increase  of  Two 
Hundred  Pounds  above  those  of  the  last  year. — On  Monday,  April 
29,  the  Annual  Meeting  for  business  was  held  at  the  City  Road 
Chapel ;  Joseph ,  Butterworth,  Esq.  M.P.  in  the  chair.  The  Report 
took  a  rapid  review  of  the  Missions  supported  by  the  Society  in 
France,  Gibraltar,  Ceylon  and  Continental  India,  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  the  West 
Indies,  British  North  America,  &c. ;  from  all  of  which  the  accounts 
are  generally  very  satisfactory.  The  number  of  Missionaries  now 
employed,  including  several  Native  Assistant  Preachers,  but  ex- 
elusive  of  mere  Cathechists  and  Schoolmasters,  was  stated  to  be 
149 ;  who  occupy  105  stations..  The  number  sent  out  during  the  last 
year  was  eleven,  of  whom  Ave  are  married.  The  number  of  Members 
in  the  Foreign  Missionary  Stations,  was,  when  the  last  year's  returns 
were  made  up,  28,699 ;  and  the  returns  of  the  current  year,  as  far  as 
they  have  yet  been  received,  indicate  a  very  considerable  increase, 
especially  m  some  of  the  Islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  receipts  of 
the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1821,  were  £26,883.  Os.  Id.  The  expenditure 
was  £30,925.  2s.  Id. ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  balance  due  to 
the  Treasurers,  Dec.  31,  1820,  viz.  £3,526.  3s.  lOd. ;  so  that  when 
the  last  accounts  was  made  up,  the  Treasurers  were  in  advance  for 
the  Society  to  the  large  amount  of  £7,568.  5s.  lOd.  This  balance, 
however,  we  understand,  has  since  been  somewhat  reduced. 

Church  Missionary  Society, — On  Monday  Evening,  April  29,  the 
Annual  Sermon  for  the  benefit  of  this  Institution,  was  preached  from 
John  iv.  34—6,  at  St  Bride's  Church,  Fleet-street,  by  the  Rev. 
Marmaduke  Thompson,  M.  A.  Chaplain  of  the  Hon.  East-India  Com- 
pany on  the  Madras  Establishment ;  and  the  following  day,  at  noon, 
was  held,  at  Freemasons'  Hall,  the  Twenty-second  Anniversary  of 
the  Institution;  the  Right  Hon.  Admiral  Lord  Gambler  in  the  chair. 
The  Report  detailed,  at  great  length,  the  missionary  operations  of 
the  Society  during  the  past  year,  in  the  various  countries  to  which 
its  missionaries  had  been  sent.  Many  letters-  from  different  friends 
to  the  Society,  were  quoted,  giving  highly  satisfactory  accounts  of 
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the  rapid  fSrogreas  which  the  hght  of  the  Gospel  was  mal 
quarter  it  had  reached.  The  statement  as  to  Uie  idndiio 
was  extremely  gratifying^ ;  the  reeeipts  of  the  current  yes 
to  al>oiit  £33,000 ;  and  the  expenses  to  nearly  the  sai 
sionary  House  at  Calcntta,  similaj:  to  that  at  Madras,  ha 
Uished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bi^  Rev.  Bishop ;  an 
is  adTsndng  with  steady  steps  tlnrou|phout  tiie  East.  T 
from  Ceylon,  the  West  Indies,  the  British  settlements  in 
rioa,  &c.  are  highly  satisfactory.  In  Sierra  Leone,  tl 
woifcing  almost  incredible  chanfges;  and  many  of  the  poo 
without  a  figure  of  speech,  be  said  to  have  become  ne 
Schools,  (mimerouriy  attended)  prayer-meetings,  and  i 
Society,  hare  been  established  in  that  improring  land,  wbi 
years  ago,  was  totally  buried  in  mental  darkness.  T 
from  the  Protestant  ehurches  of  continental  Europe 
beantifiil  picture  of  missionary  zeal  and  energy :  ind< 
Pyrentes  to  the  mountains  of  Norway—- from  the  Germui 
shores  of  the  Boxine,  the  same  ardour  and  activity  ii 
eanses  are  eminently  conspicuous. — ^The  collection  atdic 
£221.  Ids;  7d.  and  at  the  Meeting  £167.  7s.  dd. 

Britisk  and  Foreign  Bible  SoeUty, — ^Wednesday,  May 
versary  Meeting  of  this  excellent  Institution  was  held 
^  mason^s  Tavern ;  'Lord,  Teignmoath  in  the  chair.    The 

\  tained  a  number  of  most  cheering  facts  relative  to  the  ] 

&  the  Institution,  from  which  it  appeared  ^at  tiie  Anxilia 

'  have  increased  both  in  numbers  and  in  the  amount  of 


; 


ii 
\ 
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tions ;  that  the  friends  of  similar  institutions  in  variom 
world  have  been  prosecuti^  the  same  cause  witii  iner< 
and  success;  and  many  instances  were  mentioned,  ii 
exertixms  have  produced  a  very  striking  moral  and  relis 
The  iaeome  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  exeeedei 
former  year,  and  amounted  to  the  astonishing  sum  of  opi 
hundred  and  three  thousand  pounds.  The  expenditm 
same  period,  in  translating,  printing,  and  circulating  tl 
in  a  variety  of  Eon^ean,  Asiatic,  and  some  African  u 
^1  languages,  as  also  in  assisting  the  benevolent  labours  oi 

'  stitutions,  exceeds  £90,000.    So  great,  however,  are  t 

and  sudi  the  confidence  of  the  Committee  on  tiie  cooth 
sity  of  the  Christian  public,  that  the  engagements  of  the 
calculated  at  no  less  a  sum  than  £60,000. 

Prayer  BeokandHomify  Society. — ^The  Ten&  Annual 
this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  May  3,  at  Stationei 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Calthorpe  in  the  chanr.    CVom  the  B 
,  i  peared,  that  Oe  Society  had  issued  c<msidbraMy  more  F 

)  pd  Homitie«  daring  the  last  year  than  in  the  preceding  ( 

in  the  issue  of  the  latter  amounting  to  30,000,)  and  that'i 
more  warmly  espoused,  and  its  ntiMty  more  generally  ad 
than  heretofore.  The  Book  of  Homilies,  previously  to  tl 
of  this  Society,  was  considered,  by  for  too  many,  as  aim 
ted  and  obsolete;  botthroi^h  their  exertions,  these  valo 
sitions  have  become  known  to  many  thousands.  Besic 
ready  cireularted,  measoves  have  been  taken  to  te^nslate 
Honnhes  into  the  French  and  Italian  twignages,  an 
WMUtng  hut  enlarged fa'nds  for  the  eKssendfu^iny  ofiheee  itu 
pogttums  over  the  yreiUer  part  of  the  Contimeni,  where  the 
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felly  mcetred,  aad  ia  some  caM«  Idgbly  appioGUted.  The  Moraiiii^ 
and  EveniDg  Prayers,  the  Psalter,  and  me  first  Hoiaily,  have  been 
truislated  into  Chinese,  and  di^iribated  in  varioas  places,  aot  ae< 
tnaily  in  China,  but  where  those  who  nnderstand  the  Chtnese  lan- 
guage reside.  In  China  itself,  the  Coart  domdes  how  and  what  the 
Ipeople  shall  worship ;  but  in  the  Chinese  Colonies  no  such  opposition 
IS  enoonntered.  A  Chinese  servant  resident  in  this  eoontry  was  pre- 
sented with  a  Prayer  Book,  which  had  been  translated  faito  the 
Chinese  language  by  Dr.  Morrison,  whose  name  was  perfectly  fami- 
liar to  him;  for  upon  hearing  it,  and  seeing  the  book,  he  exdaimed, 
<<  Good  man!  good  bookT  This  jpoor  heaUien  had,  fM^vious  to  his 
receiving  the  Prayer  Book,  been  in  the  habit  of  hunUnff  m  piece  q/ 
pofMT  as  an  aet  0/ wer$hip.r--^n  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  tlie 
caaa  for  retigioas  infoimatioB  are  loud  and  nwneroas.  In  Italy, 
many  prejudices  against  our  English  Creed  have  been  removed 
throai^  the  reading  of  the  Prayer  Book  alone.  The  version  of  the 
liturgy  into  piure  Biblical  Hebrew  is  recommended  for  the  use  of 
the  Jews.  Homilies  in  the  Manx  language  have  already  been  •oat' 
tared  among  ^e  people  ef  tiie  Isle  of  Man. 

London  Society  for  Prowling  ChnttianUy  amum§  the  Jew$* — On 
Friday,  May  3,  die  Fourteenth  Anniversary  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Maasimi  House.    The  Bight  Hon.  the 
Lm-d  Mayor,  having  taken  the  chair,  brieiy  opened  tbe  bnsiness  of 
the  Meeting  by  a  short,  but  appropriate  address.    The  Rev.  Banl 
Wooddthen  introduced  to  his  Lordship  and  the  Conq>any  the  Jewish 
Children,  who  sang  the  beautifid  anthem,  '^  Hosanna  to  tbe  Son  of 
David,''  with  great  solemnity  and  effect.    The  Lord  Mayor  then 
resigned  the  diair  to  Sir  Thos.  Baring,  the  President  of  the  Society. 
The  Schools  at  present  contain  38  bc^s  and  44  girls :  the  number  ad- 
mitted during  the  last  year  is  seven  boys  and  three  girls ;  and  the 
number  apprenticed,  four  boys  and  six  girls ;  five  boys  have  been  re- 
moved l^  their  frienids,  one  of  whom  has  been  re-a^Unitted.    A  con- 
verted Jew,  fhlher  of  some  of  the  above  children,  was  baptized  at  the 
Episcopal  chapel  in  December  last. — Two  new  tracts  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of  the  Society ;  the  sale  of  the  J^wlidi  Bx|)Ositor 
lias  considerably  incnreased ;  and  the  Committee  are  preparing  edi- 
tions of  tbe  Prophets  in  Biblical  and  m  German  Hebrew.    Ilie  open*- 
ing  of  a  Seminary  for  Missionaries  to  the  Jews  was  amntioAed  kx 
the  last  Repwt;  eight  have  been  received,  of  whom  two  are  now 
employed  upon  the  Continent,  and  two  more  are  to  nrooeed  thither 
shortly.  In  Holland,  the  object  of  the  Society  is  steamly  pnmned  bgr 
Mr.  ThelwnU,  who  is  the  Society's  agent  there ;  and  at  Amsterdam  a 
school  has  been  formed  for  the  poorer  Jewish  Children.    Mr.  W 
Caul,  his  companion,  proceeded  to  Warsaw,  where  he  has  been 
sinee  joined  by  Mr.  Becker,  another  Christian  Misnonary.    Many  of 
&e  Jews  (who  are  there  very  numerous)  entered  into  eonv^malkii 
with  then,  and  thankfaUy  received  the  tracts^  and  some  New  Testn- 
menls,  in  Hdbrew.    At  Frankfort,  the  Society's  Mbsionajry,  Ms, 
Marc,  continues  stedfast  and  active,  nor  are  his  InbeuM  without 
encouraging  success,  some  whole  families  having  been  baptized,   hi 
I>ettmark,  at  Hamburgh,  at  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  even  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  the  labours  of  the  Society  have  not  been  withont  the  best 
effects. 

I^ondom  HUemimn  Sodetv.-^n  Saturday,  May  4th,  the  Annual 
MeeMng  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  Fieemasons'  Hall;  his 
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Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  the  chair, 
stated,  that  tiie  number  of  the  Society's  Schools  in  Ire 
creased  in  Ihe  last  year  from  534  to  675,  and  the  nnmbei 
was  53,233 ;  35  of  the  Schools  were  under  the  snperii 
Catholic  Priests,  from  which  it  would  be  seen  how  enti 
ciety  was  divested  of  sectarianism.  The  Society  h 
1000  Bibles  and  10,000  Testaments  from  the  British 
Bible  Society,  and  had  distributed  upwards  of  80,00< 
Testaments.  The  progress  of  the  Society  had  been  sH 
and  extends  now  to  23  counties  out  of  32,  and  they  look 
fidence  to  complete  success,  as  the  cause  was  not  that  oi 
truly  Catholic.    The  income  of  the  last  year  was  £5562 

genditure  £6863,  which  left  a  deficiency  of  £800,  whic 
e  made  up  by  drawing  on  their  capital. — The  Meeting  c 
liberal  collection  at  the  doors. 

Port  rf  London  Society. — Monday,  May  6,  the  Members 
of  this  Society  assembled  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern, 
their  Fourth  Anniversary;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Gambier 
The  Report  informed  the  Meeting  that  **  at  most  of  the 
the  United  Kingdom,  Seamen  have  now  chapels  devoted 
Preaching  on  board  of  private  vessels  has  also  greatly 
and  in  various  ways  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  tbl 
class  of  men  has  been  promoted.''    A  letter  was  quoted, 
like  measures  adopted  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
at  Boston.    The  unwearied  exertions  of  *^  the  British 
Seamen's  Friend  Society,"  in  establishing  Devotional 
Seamen  under  the  Bethel  Union  Flag  was  then  honoura 
ed ;  and  a  small  Society  of  the  same  nature  was  repor 
blished  at  Gibraltar.    The  Floating  Chapel  continues  t 
tended,  and  an  annual  service  has  been  established  c 
June,  in  honour  of  his  late  Majesty.    The  Treasurer  reac 
of  the  accounts,  which,  amongst  other  things,  stated  tl 
fact,  that  £136.  17s.  7d.  had  been  obtained  by  monthly 
from  the  sailors  and  others  who  went  to  hear  tiie  si 
vered  in  the  Floating  Chapel. 

Sunday-School  Union. — ^The  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
held  on  Tuesday  Morning,  May  7,  at  the  City  of  Lone 
Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  the  chair.  The  Com 
bled  to  breakfast  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  mon 
chair  was  taken  at  half-past  six.  About  1000  persons  v 
Hie  Report  stated,  that  the  total  of  Sunday  scholars  in 
its  vicinity  was  52,549  children,  and  478  adults,  tati 
gratuitous  teachers,  being  an  increase  of  3687  scholar! 
^  year.    Several  New  Sunday  School  Unions  have  been  fo 

ij  the  last  year.    In  tiiree  counties  in  Wales  there  is  a  tot] 

1  scholars,  including  children  and  adults,  amounting  tc 

^  the  population.    'Hie  Report  exhibited  a  total  of  upwan 

Sunday  scholars  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  addil 
there  were  many  places  from  which  no  returns  had  bet 
cated.  The  Report  then  alluded  to  the  spread  of  educati 
t^oughout  the  world,  and  especially  by  means  of  Sund 
9000  scholars  were  stated  to  be  in  the  New- York  Su 
Union,  and  24,000  connected  with  that  of  Philadelphia. 

Naval  and  MiUiary  Bible  Society. — ^The  Annual  Me 
most  interesting  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  May  7, 
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Concert  Room ;  Lord  Gambler  in  the  chair.  The  Report  commenced 
by  detailing  the  exertions  and  progress  of  tiie  Society  in  the  Army 
and  NaTy,  where  mudi  good  has  been  effected.  It  next  noticed  the 
support  it  had  receired  from  -vaiions  Auxiliaries,  particularly  that 
at  Portsmouth;  and  that  it  had  been  farther  aided  by  a  liberal 
donation  of  £900  from  Edinburgh.  The  receipts  and  expenditure 
of  Ae  last  year  amounted  to  about  £2060;  but  there  was  a  debt 
owing  of  £1332.  This  balance  against  the  Society  prerented  the 
Ccmimittee  from  their  usual  gratuitous  distribution  of  tf  e  Scriptures ; 
8021  copies,  however,  had  been  circulated,  and  the  results  were 
truly  gratifying.  The  demands  for  tiiem  were  very  great  In  the 
West  Indies  a  Bible  had  been  put  up  for  sale,  and  a  sergeant  in  one 
of  the  regiments  had  bid  £1  for  it ;  but  a  superior  officer  increased 
tiie  bidding,  and  purchased  the  book.  The  officers  of  the  regiment 
afterwards  procured  another  copy,  and  presented  it  to  the  sergeant. 
The  Report  concluded  by  a  call  from  the  Committee  qn  the  beneyo- 
lence  of  tiie  public,  to  assist  them  in  their  important  undertaking. 

CmUinetUai  Society. — ^Tuesday,  May  7,  the  AnniTcrsary  Meeting  of 
the  Friends  and  Supporters  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  Freema- 
sons' Tayem ;  Sir  T.  Baring,  Bart  M.P.  in  the  chair.  It  appeared 
from  the  Report,  that,  during  tiie  last  three  montiis,  307  New  Testa- 
ments, 25  Bibles,  356  Gospels  and  the  Episties,  and  aboTC  3000 
Tracts,  had  been  circulated  upon  the  Continent;  that  the  various 
agents  employed  by  the  Society  had  been  received  on  their  visits  to 
the  Continent  with  kindness,  and  that  the  Society  was  rising  in  esti- 
mation daily.  There  had  been  instances  where  30  sous  had  been 
paid  for  the  New  Testament 

Irish  Evangeheal  Society. — This  Society  held  their  Annual  Meeting 
on  Tuesday  Eyening,  l^y  7,  at  tiie  City  of  London  Tayem ;  Mr. 
Walker,  the  treasurer,  in  the  chair.  The  Report,  which  commenced 
with  a  yiew  of  the  unhappy  state  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  religion^ 
goyerment,  and  social  life,  enumerated  the  15  stations  of  the  Society, 
and  stated  the  reception,  labours,  and  success  of  its  agents.  Two 
natiyes  have  been  encouraged  to  preach  the  gospel  in  their  own 
language.  Sunday  and  week-day  Schools,  Bible  and  Tract  Associa- 
tions, Dorcas  and  beneyolent  societies  of  various  descriptions,  have 
been  established  in  every  practicable  situation.  At  the  Society's 
Academy,  in  Dublin,  four  students,  having  finished  their  course,  have 
engaged  in  the  wori^  of  Evangelists,  and  their  places  have  been  sup- 
plied by  four  others,  filling  up  the  number  of  eight  students  in  the 
Academy.  From  the  statement  of  the  Society's  finances,  it  ap- 
peared that  tiiere  was  only  a  balance  of  £13.  5s.  lOd.  in  hand,  a 
sum  insufficient  to  liquidate  the  expenses  already  incurred;  The  net 
receipts  of  the  Society  were  considerably  increased  during  tiie  past 
year ;  but  its  expenditure  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 

Ltmdon  Missionary  Society. — The  Anniversary  of  this  Society  com- 
menced, Wednesday,  May  8,  with  a  series  of  devotional  services  at 
Surrey  Chapel,  the  Tabernacle,  Tottenham-Court  Chapel,  and  Black- 
friar's  Church,  where  Sermons  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Han- 
na,  of  Belfast,  Messrs.  East,  of  Birmingham,  Wilkins,  of  Abmgdon, 
and  J.  A.  Stephenson,  M.A.  Rector  of  Lympsham.  Previous  to 
these,  however,  the  Rev.  Caesar  Malan,  of  Geneva,  preached  a  Mis- 
sionary Sermon,  in  French,  at  the  Poultry  Chapel :  and  subseqnentiy. 
Sacramental  services  were  held  at  Zion,  Silver-street,  Tonbridge, 
and  Orange-street  Chapels.    Two  Sermons  were  also  preached,  in 
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Welsh,  at  Gate-street  €baj^.    The  followinf  is  a  eorreet  statement 
of  the  tiie  sums  collected  for  the  Institationy  at  the  various  Ch2^[>els : 

Surrey  Chapel' (Sermon) £367    8  3 

Tabernacle 202    6  9 

Surrey  Chapel  (Public  Meeting) 382  15  6 

Tottenham-Court  Chapel 163  15  0 

St.  Ann's  Church,  Bladdriars 191    4  0 

Sion  Chapel,               ^Communion) 100  19  6 

Orange-street  Chapel,  (Ditto) 83    0  0 

Silver-street  Chapel,      (Ditto) 58    7  6 

Tonbridge  Chapel,         (Ditto) 42  11  6 

Poultry  Chapel,  French  Service 23  10  0 

Gate-street  Chapel,  Welsh  Service 10    8  6 

Albion  Chapel  (Morning  Leetujie) 16    0  0 

Total., £1632    6    6 

The  Annual  Meeting  for  business  was  held  at  Surrey  Chapel,  on 
Thursday  morning,  May  9th ;  Wm.  Alers  Hankey,  £sq.  in  the  chair. 
TheBeport  included  the  following  stations:  (1.^  The  South  Smi^ 
Islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  renounced  taeir  idols,  and  emr- 
braced  Clmstianity ;  6000  at  least  have  learned  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  Aujdliary  Missionary  Societies  have  been  formed,  whose 
contributions,  in  cocoa-nut  oil,  after  aU  deductions  of  expense,  have 
amounted  to  more  than  £900.  (2.)  UUra  Ganges,  At  Canton,  Drs. 
Morrison  and  Milne,  having  completed  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  Chinese,  are  actively  employed  in  circulating  them. 
At  Malacca,  the  Society  has  foar  Missionaries,  'mght  Schools,  and  a 
large  printing  establishment  for  tracts  in  the  Malay  and  Chinese 
languages.  At  Pule  Penang,  three  Missionaries  and  eight  Schools. 
At  Batavia,  one  Missionary,  a  Chapel,  and  two  Chinese  Schools. 
At  Amboyna,  the  gospel  is  preached  in  Dutch  and  Malay  to  large 
congr^atioBS ;  a  press  is  established ;  and  Native  Teachers  are 
trained  in  the  Mission  House.  (3.)  East  Indies*  AtCidcutta,  the 
Society  has  four  Missionaries  and  two  Assistants;  a  large  Chapel; 
a  printing  establishment ;  an  Auxiliary  Society ;  and  a  Monthly  Mai- 
gazine.  At  Madras,  there  are  two  Chaoels,  seventeen  Schools,  four 
Missionaries,  one  Native  School,  and  eleven  Native  Teachers.  The 
Society  has  also  Schools  and  Teachers  at  Chinsurah,  Benares,  Viza- 
j^apajUun,  Bellary,  Belgaum,  and  Bangalore.  (4.)  South  Trmvanatre^ 
At  Nagercoil,  the  Society  has  32  Native  Schools  and  a  printing  press. 
Between  3000  and  4000  of  the  natives  have  renounced  idolatry,  and  put 
themselves  under  instruction.  A  new  Mission  has  been  commenced 
atQuilon.  A  printing  press  is  established  at  Surat;  and  the  New 
Testament,  with  psu^  ^  the  Old,  is  translated  into  the  Guzerat 
language.  (5.)  Miisna.  At  St.  Petersburgh,  a  flourishing  English 
congregation,  a  Missionary  and  a  Charity  School.  In  Siberia,  &ee 
Missionaries,  and  two  Gospels  translated  into  the  Mongolian  language* 
At  Sarepta,  a  Mission  to  the  Calmuos.  At  Zante  and  Malta,  a  Mis^ 
sion  to  the  Greeks,  intended  to  awaken  religions  inquiries.  (6.)  Stmth 
A/riea.  Here  the  Society  has  15  stations,  from  Cape  Town  to  New 
XattakoOy  where  have  been  built  a  Chapel,  Mission  and  Store  hoi^ses. 
At  Cape  Town,  Dr.  Philip  resides  as  agent  of  the  Society.  At  the 
Paarl,  about  2000  are  under  instruction.  At  Bethelsdorp,  there*  are 
about  200  Church  members,  and  half  as  many  at  TheopoUs ;  but  ther^ 
are  600  or  700  hearers,  a^d  240  in  the  Schools.    At  Griqua  Town,  oiit 
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Iff  a  popoIatioD  of  fiUdOabovt  300  attend  ^  preacliiiiir,  and  ftere  Is  a 
school  on  tlie  Brituh  System.  (7.)  In  the  Afrit^m,  ItUmds  of  M aa- 
ritnu,  Madagascar,  and  Joanna,  tiie  Society  nas  stations — at  Mada* 
^asear,  tliree  Missionaries  and  foar  artisans.  (8.)  In  the  West  ladlier, 
at  Deinerara,  Le  Resoorenir,  and  Berbice,  are  both  Missionaries  and 
Schools,  in  which  are  tanght  neariy  2000  children.  The  Misnonarj 
Seminary  at  Gosport,  nnder  Dr.  Bogne,  last  year  sent  oot  six  Mis- 
sionaries to  India,  and  has  others  prepared  to  fit^oir.  The  Treasnrer 
tiien  gare  a  statement  of  accoonts,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  not- 
withstanding tiieir  increase  of  income,  the  expenditure  has  increased 
still  faster,  that  of  the  year  past  amoonting  to  £40,000,  md  exceed- 
ing Ae  income  by  £10,600.  This  has  obliged  the  Society  to  sell  oat 
of  the  fonds  £11,000  stocic  within  the  last  three  years.  To  remedy 
this  eril,  there  are  bat  two  ways — to  increase  the  nomber  of  sob- 
acribers,  and,  for  those  who  can  afford  it,  to  increase  also  the 
amoont  of  thc^  snbscriptions. 

Hoyal  Unhersal  Dispemmry  for  CkUdren, — Tuesday,  Feb.  12,  the 
Goremors  and  Friends  of  the  Institution  held  their  Anmyersary 
Festfral,  at  die  City  of  London  Tayem ;  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the 
chair.  Prom  the  list  of  Subscribers,  and  the  amoont  of  the  subscrip- 
tions, it  appeared,  that  the  funds  of  the  Charity  were  in  a  state  of 
great  improYcment. 

Smtiehf  far  EdmeiOmff  the  Potr  ta  Ireland, — The  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  Feb.  22,  at  the  Model  School,  in 
Kildare-street,  Dobfin ;  Oeofge  Knox,  Esq.  T.P.  in  the  chair.  The 
Report  of  fbe  Connnittee  stated,  that,  notwithstancfing  all  impedi- 
anents,  the  cause  of  education  is  stiU  adraneing ;  that  during  the  last 
year  272  Schools  had  been  assisted  by  the  Society,  (which  is  27  more 
than  in  1821 ;)  of  these,  30  receired  grants  towards  building  School- 
houses,  OS  for  fitting  up  and  ftinnshing  School-rooms  already  built, 
and  122  haye  been  supplied  with  books  or  stationery.  Of  the 
Schools,  132  are  new  ones,  contaimng  10,183  scholars.  The  whole 
number  under  instruction,  in  513  Schools  connected  with  this  Socie- 
ty, probably  exceeds  40,000.  They  add,  that  among  the  Schools 
assisted  last  year,  are  ten  ffoot  schools,  which  promise  to  be  of  great 
ntifity.  Beside  supporting  schools,  tiie  Society  print  cheap  £M>ks 
and  tracts  of  a  religious  and  moral  tendency ;  of  these,  566,522  have 
been  already  circulated,  many  of  which  hare  been  giren  for  the 
formation  of  lending-libraries.  In  adverting  to  the  pecumary  con- 
cerns of  the  Society,  it  is  stated  that  the  Committee  of  1820  had  been 
compelled  to  borrow  £1000,  to  carry  on  the  Institution,  but  that' 
during  the  last  year  they  had  received  from  the  Legislature  the 
liberal  grant  of  £10,000  British. 

Seamen's  Hegptal. — ^The  first  Anniversary  of  Ms  Charity  was  com- 
memorated on  Tuesday,  March  7,  at  the  London  Tavern,  by  above  100 
gentlemen  of  high  respectability.  In  consequence  of  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Exmouth  presided.  The  Treasurer's 
statement  held  forth  a  very  flattering  prospect ;  the  subscriptions 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £700. 

Sodetyfar  the  Relief  of  Asthmas^  8re. — On  Thursday,  March  7,  was 
celebrated  the  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Persons  labouring  under  Asthma  and  Complaints  of  the  Lungs ;  the 
Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair.  A  considerable  sum  was  collected  for  tMs 
excellent  Charity. 

Surrey  Ditfenemrw.'-Owk  Thursday,   March  7,   the    Friends  and 
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Supporters  of  this  Institution  met  at  the  London  Tai 
gate-street ;  Florence  Young,  Esq.  in  the  chair.  The ! 
tiiat  since  the  origin  of  the  Institution,  in  1777,  to  the 
the  number  of  patients  admitted  were  131,980,  out 
4586  had  died ;  and  during  the  last  year  4195  were  adm 
78  only  had  died. 

St.  Gileses  Irish  Free  Schoob. — ^Tuesday,  March  15 
Meeting  of  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  Uiese  Schooli 
\  examination  of  the  children  instructed  therein,  tool 

^  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's  Ii 

i  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Patron,  in  the  Chair.     In  i 

I  operation  and  effects  of  the  Charity,  from  its  formation 

j  very  fully  exemplified.  Since  the  formation  of  this  Estal 

I  others,  precisely  on  the  same  principles,  have  been  in 

neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles's,  by  which  no  less  than 
have  been  admitted  and  instructed  in  reading,  writii 
and  in  religious  principles.  At  the  conclusion  of  last  y 
a  balance  of  £71.  5s.  lOd.  was  over-drawn,  for  which 
was  indebted  to  the  Treasurer.  The  Children  then  pa 
round  the  room,  after  which  they  were  drawn  up  near 
and  underwent  an  examination.  The  Boys  repeated  se 
of  Scripture  from  memory;  and  several  questions  in  a 
put  to  them,  by  their  master,  Mr.  Finnegan,  which  v 
m  a  manner  that  highly  delighted  the  auditory. 

Jews*  Hospital — On  Thursday,  March  14,  the  Frie 
porters  of  this  Institution  assembled  at  the  London  Ta 
gate-street,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  their  Annivei 
his  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the  Chair,  supported  bj 
S.  Whitbread,  Esq.  M.P.  and  other  persons  of  emine 
port  stated,  that  only  28  individuals  could  be  provi< 
origin  of  the  Institution,  in  1807,  but  now  80  were  p 
and  it  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition.  A  hands< 
was  made. 

St.  Patrick's  Schools.— The  festival  of  St.  Patrick  fa 
on  a  Sunday,  it  was  celebrated,  by  anticipation,  on  Sa 
16,  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  by  the  friends  of  St. 
rity,  being  their  37th  anniversary ;  the  Marquis  of  Lan 
chair,  supported  on  his  right  by  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoi 
Chiefs,  and  Lord  Damley,  and  on  his  left  by  the  Marq 
derry  and  Mr.  Canning.  After  the  usual  toasts,  afc 
children  were  introduced,  and  walked  through  the  ro< 
band  played  *^  Saint  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning." 
tions  amounted  to  £1665,  including  £300  from  the  1 
Londonderry,  be^g  the  produce  of  the  Memoirs  of 
written  by  the  Marchioness. 

Irish  School  Society,  Dublin, — The  Anniversary  of  tl) 
held  on  Monday  the  18th  of  March,  at  the  Lecture  Rooi 
Institution ;  Lord  Viscount  Powerscourt  in  the  Chaii 
was  highly  gratifying.  A  considerable  increase  has  ' 
the  number  of  Schools  for  teaching  to  read  the  Irish  1^ 
now  amount  to  48  Sunday  and  Daily  Schools,  containd 
lars,  of  whom  888  are  adults;  The  number  of  Schools 
only  22.  An  Irish  School  has  been  established  in  tb 
of  Galway;  and  the  like  is  recommended  in  other  pi 
3000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  circulated  ijQ 
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giiaf^e;  and  it  appears  that  there  are  two  miUions  of  the  popida- 
tion  acquaiiited  only  with  that  ton^e. 

Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children' — ^Wednesday  March  20,  the 
Anniversary  Dinner  of  this  laudable  Institution  was  held  at  the  Lon- 
don Tavern;  the  Doke  of  Gloucester  in  the  Chair.  The  Report  stated, 
that  500  persons  had  been  instructed  to  speak,  read,  and  write,  and 
likewise  io  the  use  of  arithmetic,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Institu- 
tion; and  that  200  were  now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  Uie  Charity.  Out 
of  20  families,  consisting  of  157  children,  that  had  applied  to  the  In- 
stitution, there  were  no  less  than  79  deaf  and  dumb,  most  of  whom 
were  relieved. 

London  Auxiliary  Irish  School  Society, — ^Monday,  March  25,  a  Gene- 
ral Meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  when  an  Auxiliary 
Society  in  London,  in  aid  of  the  Society  established  in  Ireland,  for 
promoting  the  Education  of  the  Native  Irish,  through  the  medium  of 
their  own  language,  was  formed.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  (one  of 
the  Vice-Patrons)  took  the  Chair,  and  a  liberal  subscription  was  en- 
tered into. 

Marine  Society, — Thursday,  March  28,  the  Friends  and  Supporters 
of  this  Institution  held  their  Anniversary  Festival  at  the  City  of  Lon- 
don Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street.  In  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  Lord  Viscount  Exmouth  took  the  Chair.  The  Report  stated, 
that  from  the  year  1760  to  December  1821,  21,885  boys  were  fitted 
out,  and  sent  on  board  the  King's  ships;  5113  were  also  apprenticed 
to  Uie  merchant  service,  and  to  the  Hon.  East-India  Company;  518 
boys  were  discharged  from  the  King's  service  and  again  fitted  out 
for  sea;  and  403  were  placed  to  various  trades.  The  total  number  of 
boys  provided  for  since  the  commencement  of  the  establishment,  in 
1756,  amounts  to  33,063 ;  and  39,360  landmen,  volunteers,  have  been 
clothed  as  seamen,  and  employed  in  his  Majesty's  service ;  making 
a  total  of  men  and  boys,  72,423;  444  boys  were  on  board  on  the  31st 
•f  December,  1820;  and  on  the  31st  of  December,  1821, 128  remained 
on  board. 


OBITUARY. 


James  Perry,  Esq.— December  4,  at  Brighton,  James  Perry,  Esq. 
(or  more  properly  Perie,  for  so  his  father  wrote  his  name,)  for  33  years 
Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Mr.  Perry  was  a  native 
of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  born  on  Ae  31  st  of  October,  1 756.  He  was 
first  sent  to  the  school  at  the  chapel  of  6urioch,keptby  Mr.Farquhar, 
father  to  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  the  celebrated  Physician,  and  thence 
removed  to  the  Grammar  school  at  Aberdeen ;  and,  being  intended  for 
the  Scottish  Bar,  heeompletedhis  education  in  the  Marischal  College  of 
that  city .  But  some  unsuccessful  speculations  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
builder,  obliged  him  to  relinquish  nis  original  destination ;  and  after 
several  vicissitudes,  amongst  which,  was  the  vocation  of  a  strolling 
player,  performing  second-rate  characters,  (in  which  his  brogue  was 
an  insuperable  bar  to  his  excelling,)  and  dancing  hornpipes,  as  inter- 
ludes between  the  performances,  he  obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  to 
Mr.  Dinwiddle,  a  manufacturer  at  Manchester.  Coming  to  London,  in 
1777,  with  strong  recommendations  from  the  principal  houses  in  the 
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town  in  which  he  had  lived  for  two  years,  bat  failing  to 
ation  by  their  means,  what  is  generally  termed  an  aeci< 
stance,  threw  him  upon  the  profession  of  a  journalist, 
employment,  Mr.  Perry  amused  himself  by  writing  essi 
of  poetry  for  the  General  Advertiser,  an  opposition  ne 
recently  established,  which  he  dropped  into  the  letl 
printing  office  ;  whence  they  always  found  their  wa^ 
Calling  one  day  at  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Richardson  : 
Booksellers,  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  introduction 
latter  busily  engaged  in  reading,  apparently  with  mu 
an  article  in  the  General  Advertiser.  After  the  paper  i 
Mr.  Perry  asked  the  usual  question,  whether  any  situs 
suit  him  had  been  heard  of,  and  received  the  usual  i 
Urquhart  accompanied  his  answer,  however,  by  holding 
he  had  been  reading,  saying,  as  he  did  so — '*  If  you  co 
articles  as  this,  I  could  give  you  immediate  employmt 
ference  happened  to  be  made  to  a  humorous  essay, 
Perry  himself,  as  he  immediately  told  Mr.  Urquhart,  at 
giving  him  another  article,  in  the  same  hand  writing, 
proposed  to  drop  into  the  letter-box.  Great  satisfa 
pressed  at  this  discovery;  the  gentleman  to  whom 
; .  informing  Mr.  Perry  that  he  was  one  of  the  piincipa] 

'  the  paper,  for  which  just  such  a  person  was  wanted 

was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  managers  that  evening,  1 
I  propose  him  as  a  writer.  This  was  accordingly  done;  ai 

he  was  engaged  at  a  salary  of  a  guinea  per  week,  witl 
half  guinea  fbr  assistance  to  the  London  Evening  Pes 
by  the  same  person.  In  the  execution  of  this  engagen 
was  most  assiduous  and  laborious,  and  daring  3ie  m< 
of  Admirals  Keppel  and  Palliser,  he  for  six  weeks  tc 
individual  efforts  as  a  reporter,  sent  up  daily  from  Po 
columns  of  the  proceedings,  which  raised  the  sale  oi 
several  thousands  per  day.  At  this  time  he  wrote  an< 
veral  political  pamphlets  and  poems.  In  1782,  he  fori 
the  European  Magazine,  and  became  its  first  editor  ; 
that  situation  but  12  months,  having  then  been  chose 
prietors,  editor  of  the  Gazetteer,  into  which,  by  the 
additional  reporters,  he  introduced  a  most  material  ii 
the  publication.  After  continuing  to  edite  this  paper. 
Parliamentary  Debates,  for  some  years,  in  a  very  super 
became  joint  proprietor  with  his  friend  Mr.  Gray  (who  d 
wards,)  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  one  of  the  most  ret 
nals  in  London,  in  the  Whig  interest,  of  which  indeed 
I  organ.    Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  prevail 

litical  sentiments,  and  we  pretend  not  to  vindicate  thei 
of  his  motives  was  never  questioned.  Men  of  aU  part 
highest  rank  and  talent,  contributed  to  his  joamal ;  foi 
known  remark,  that  Perry  might  be  trusted  with  any  t 
He  deserves  also  great  credit  for  his  political  con 
which  he  had  many  temptations  to  deviate.  Having  t 
leading  speakers  at  the  public  Forums  in  their  best  < 
(who,  when  a  young  man,  frequented  them,  though  1 
there,)  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  his  talents  ii 
cially  in  reply ;  and  on  coming  into  office,  he  made  a  pr 
him  into  Parliament,  which  would  probably  have  open 
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splendid  fortane.  This,  however,  he  declined,  from  his  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  elo(|aence  and  liberality  of 
sentiment  had  made  so  powerful  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  on 
his  first  entrance  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it 
never  afterwards  could  be  erased.  A  similar  offer  from  the  Earl  of 
Sbelbume,  met  wiUi  a  similar  refusal.  Twice  only,  during  his  long 
career  as  a  newspaper  editor,  principally  in  opposition,  was  Mr. 
Perry  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General;  and  on  both  occasions  he 
was  acquitted.  His  first  escape  was  owing  to  the  eloquence  of  Lord 
Erskine  as  his  advocate,  and  the  strenuous  stand  of  one  of  the  jury. 
On  the  second  trial  he  defended  himself  so  skilfully,  that  even  Lord 
Ellenborough  summed  up  in  his  favour,  though  the  libel,  for  which 
he  was  tried,  was  upon  the  King.  The  house  of  Lords,  however,  once 
oommitted  both  him  and  his  printer  to  Newgate,  for  a  paragraph, 
which  ^ey  pronounced  a  breach  of  their  undefined  and  undefinable 
privileges. 

He  embarked  in  a  speculation  of  Mr.  Booth's,  for  Poly  graphic 
paintings,  which  did  not  answer ;  and  sunk  considerable  property  in 
some  mills  at  Merton,  by  which  he  was  much  harassed  for  a  consi- 
derable period.  The  Morning  Chronicle  proved,  however,  an  inex- 
haustible mine  of  wealth  in  all  his  difficulties,  netting  for  many  years 
from  six  to  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  which  enabled  its  pro- 
prietor  to  live  in  a  style  of  the  first  respectability,  and  to  keep  the 
best  company,  for  which  his  mind  and  maimers  eminently  qualified 
him.  In  prosperity,  Mr.  Perry  did  not  forget  his  poorer  relatives  ; 
entirely  supporting  his  mother,  who  died  at  Richmond  a  few  years 
since;  and  furnishing  the  principal  maintenance  of  a  sister,  who  mar- 
ried  the  learned  but  dissipated  Person.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Black-letter  books,  his  collection  of  which  has  recently  been  sold 
for  a  very  large  sum  of  money,  having  long  been  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  curious  in  the  metropolis.  In  his  private  life,  he 
was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  to  entitle  him  to  commendation  in 
our  pages.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  death,  his  declining  health 
had  prevented  his  taking  any  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  his 
paper;  and  for  the  last  four  months  of  his  life  he  had  resided  at  a  <fis- 
tance  from  London,  principally  at  Brighton,  where  his  death  happened 
in  his  66th  year.  His  remains  were  interred  in  his  family  vault,  in 
Wimbledon  Church ;  his  funeral  being  conducted,  according  to  the 
directions  of  his  will,  in  the  most  private  maimer. 
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Deaths. — Oct.  31, 1821.  At  Shiraz,  in  Persia,  aged  35,  Claudius  John 
Rich,  Esq.  "  Author  of  the  Memoir  on  Ancient  Babylon.''  He  was 
formerly  of  Bristol,  but  latterly  resident  of  the  East-India  Company 
at  Bagdad,  to  which  situation  he  was  raised  before  he  had  completed 
the  17th  year  of  his  age,  in  consequence  of  his  great  literary  attain- 
ments, and  distinguished  merits.  His  ardent  genius  and  intense  ap- 
plication enabled  him  to  make  an  almost  unexampled  proficiency  m 
the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Persic,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  languages,  as  well 
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)  as  in  several  modem  tongnes.    Independent,  howc 

traordinary  attainments  as  a  scholar,  his  loss  will  he 

an  active  and  devoted  agent  of  the  Bible  Society,  in 

the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Persia,  and  oth 

East.    His  death  was  occasioned  by  the  cholera  m> 

I  the  short  space  of  five  days,  swept  off,  in  the  city  o 

■j  where  he  had  arrived  on  his  way  to  Bombay,  sixteei 

J  sons. — Nov,l6.  During  his  voyage  to  New  South  Wales 

j  M.D.  lately  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East-I 

I  and  first  member  of  the  Medical  Board  at  Bombay.     ] 

I  of  Dundee,  a  contemporary  of  Drs.  Ferriar  and  RoUo 

t  lived  on  terms  of  great  intimacy,  and  a  corresponden 

I  Banks.    Dr.  Scott  was  the  author  of  several  papers  i 

jects ;  but  more  particularly  known,by  introducing  thi 
very  successful  exhibition,both  externally  and  interna 
and  nitro-mnriatic  acids  and  other  analogous  agent 
hepatic,  and  other  maladies,  in  India. — Dec,  7,  Of  a  d 
King  of  O  taheite.  His  remains  were  deposited  on  the  1 1 
'i  tomb,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  large  chapel  he  had  er( 

?  tian  worship  in  that  island.    A  Regency,  consisting  < 

n  chiefs,  has  been  formed,  the  heir  to  the  Crown  being 

4  of  age.    The  Queen,  who  is  a  sensible  woman,  and  a 

Teacher,  is  one  of  the  number.  She  is  daughter  of  a 
of  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands. — Feb.  9, 1822. 
Piccadilly,  John  William  Stanger,Esq.  Rear  Admiral 
12,  Mr.  Henry  Baldwyn,  of  Newgate-street,  Books< 
several  articles  in  the  Retrospective  Review,  on  the  D 
,  Poetry,  26. — 17.  G.  Storey,  Esq.  presiding  Magistri 

'  Police  Office.— J»f«rcA,  Rev.  J.  H.  Powell,  V.  of  Eccl 

and  Dunchurch,  Warwick. — Rev.  W.  V.  Ireson,  Lee 
menf  s,  Eastcheap,  and  upwards  of  40  years  Master 
Grammar  School. — At  Baltimore,  Hon.  W.  Plnckney 
American  Congress,  from  the  State  of  Maryland.  In 
this  eminent  jurist,  eloquent  advocate,  and  enlighte 
America  has  sustained  a  loss  which  will  be  universa 
plored.  He  was  buried  in  the  Capitol  at  Washingtoi 
Congress  attending  his  funeral. — At  Rome,  Rev.  S 
Ram,  R.  of  Ringmere,  Devon. — In  Dartmouth-street 
Abraham  Guyot,  75. — 4.  In  Mile-end  Road,  aged  64 
art,  Esq.  who  during  his  life  had  travelled  on  foot  ove 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America. — ^The  American  P 
Decker,  who  preached  and  baptized,  some  months  ag( 
f  of  the  King's  Bench  prison.  He  embarked,  a  fortnight  1 

i  with  one  of  his  disciples,  for  France,  with  the  view  o 

I  Jerusalem.    They  had  proceeded  about  a  hundred  n 

fi  without  any  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and 

\  knew  not  where,  when  the  unfortunate  prophet  was  1 

(!  small-pox,  and  expired  after  lingering  a  week.  His  be 

in  the  first  instance.  Christian  burial ;  but  his  friend  bf 
through  an  interpreter,  who  the  deceased  was,  and 
both  had  in  view,  the  corpse  was  interred  with  great 
i  mony.    Decker  wore  a  surtout  with  a  leather  girdle, 

out  shoes  or  hat.    His  beard  was  red  and  long,  he  w\ 
\  and  from  the  singularity  of  his  appearance,  attracte 

and  excited  much  pious  feeling.    His  weaded  con 
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turned  hotiie,  not  much  disposed  to  go  on  another  pilgrimage. — ID. 
At  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cherry,  B.D.  Vicar  of 
Sellinge,  Kent,  and  for  24  years  head  master  of  that  celebrated  school^ 
which  situation  he  resigned  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
in-law   the  Rev.  James  William  Bellamy,  B.D.  the  present  head 
master.     On  this  occasion  he  had  the  gratification  of  receiving  from 
his  scholars  a  handsome  silver  urn,  vrith  an  appropriate  inscription. 
He  was  interred  in  the  chapel  at  Poplar,  75. — 21,  In  Tilney-street, 
Sir  H.  C.  Englefield,  Bart,  well  known  to  the  scientific  world,  by  his 
various  communications  to  our  Philosophical  and  Literary  Journals, 
70. — 24.  At  his  chambers  in  the  Middle  Temple,  aged  43,  James  Bos- 
well,  Esq.  M.A.  Barrister  at  Law,  and  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts. 
He  was  uie  second  son  of  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Johnson,  some  of 
whose  talents  he  seems  to  have  inherited,  and  brother  to  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell,  killed  in  the  late  duel.  Mr.Malone  selected  him  as  his  literary 
executor,  entrusting  to  his  care  the  publication  of  an  enlarged  and 
amended  edition  of  his  Shakspeare,  for  which  he  had  long  been  collect- 
ing materiids,  since  most  judiciously  arranged  by  his  executor,  who 
added  many  valuable  notes  of  his  own,  together  with  a  vindication  of  Mr. 
Malone's  reputation,as  a  critic,  against  Uie  attacks  that  had  been  made 
uponity  and  a  memoir  of  his  life,  originally  printed  by  Mr.  Boswell  for 
private  distribution.  He  was  interred  in  the  yard  of  the  Temple  church. 
— 30.  At  his  house  in  Bloomsbury-square,  Sir  John  Sylvester,  Bart. 
D.C.L.  F.  R^S.  F.  A.S.  Recorder  of  London.    He  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday  morning,  by  his  valet.    Sir 
John  had  dined  with  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  several 
Aldermen,  in  the  Stable-yard,  St.  James's,  and  was  then  observed 
not  to  be  in  his  customary  health  and  spirits.    He  arrived  in  his  car- 
riage at  home  on  Friday  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  was  put  to  bed 
immediately.    He  did  not  appear  then  to  be  materially  indisposed ; 
but  had  lately  been  subject  to  sudden  attacks  in  the  chest ;   76. 
Having  been  twice  married  without  issue,  the  baronetcy  descends,  by 
patent,  granted  Feb.  11,  1822,  to  his  heir  male.  Captain  Sir  PMlip 
Carteret  Sylvester,  R.N.  C.B. — 31.  Samuel  Yate  Benyon,  Esq.  one 
of  his  Majesty's  Counsel,  Attorney-General  of  the  Chester  Great 
Sessions,  Recorder  of  Chester,  King's  Serjeant  of  the  Duchy,  and 
Vice-Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster. — April  6. 
John  Langley,  Esq.  Resident  Magistrate  of  the  Thames  Police,  and 
Recorder    of   Rochester. — 12.    In  Portland  Place,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Conant,  Knight,  the  first  suggester  of  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Police  Establishment,  and  for  eighteen  years  one  of  its  magistrates; 
In  1813,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  ihe  office  in  Bow-street,  but 
resigned  his  situation  in  1820,  on  account  of  ill  health. — 14.  Of  a 
decline,  at  Brompton,  Rev.  Charles  Gerard,  Curate  of  Allhallows, 
and  Lecturer  of  St.  Faith's,  London,  aged  42. — 18.  In  Newman- 
street,  in  his  78th  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Yarley,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
talents,  very  extensive  acquirements,  and  sound  judgment.    Bom  in 
humble  life,  in  a  village  in  Yorkshire,  he  there  distinguished  himself 
by  his  scientific  pursuits,  and  was  actually  driven  thence  by  the 
vulgar,  under  the  opprobious  character  of  a  conjuror.    In  London,  he 
became  a  public  lecturer  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy, 
in  which  capacity  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  his  demonstrations 
gained  him  the  attention  of  many,  who  have  since  moved  in  the 
highest  walks  of  science.    For  some  years  he  was  the  scientific  asso- 
ciate of  tiie  late  Earl  Stanhope,  and  superintended  the  constnuStioa 
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<9f  moAt  of  his  meobaiMoal  ULTentioiif. — 29.  At  the  GoH 
in  the  924  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Isaac  HeardyKnight,  6a 
I  King  of  Anas,  and  for  more  than  62  years  a  Member  c 

I*  He  had  officiated  at  the  interment  of  six  generations  oi 

I  Brunswick. — May  6.  In  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square, 

'  Most  Rev.  William  Stuart,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 

:  Ireland.    His  Grace's  death  was  occasioned  by  an  uni 

]  take,  in  a  quantity  of  laudanum  haying  been  admiDifttc 

;  {lis  wife,  in  lieu  of  a  phial  of  medicine,  which  the  porte 

I  in  at  the  same  time  with  the  embrocation  of  laudaann 

]  *rhe  latter  he  sent  to  his  mistress  in  a  hurry,  instead  oj 

*  Medical  assistance  was  immediately  obtained,  but  it  wi 

^  His  Grace  was  the  fifth,  youngest,  and  last  surviving 

Barl  of  Bute,  Goyemor  and  Prime  Minister  to  the 
J  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Edward  Wordey  Montague, 

I  celebrated  Lady  Mary,  his  wife.    He  was  raised  to 

I  bench  in  1793,  and  translated  from  the  see  of  St.  £ 

Primacy  of  Ireland  in  1800.   He  has  left  behind  him,  by 
late  widow,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Thomas  Penn, 
j  Pogies,  Bucks,  co-proprietor  of  Pennsylyania,  two  i 

daughters.  Of  his  character  we  know  little,  but  th 
zealous  for  the  church,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  p 
October  last  he  withdrew  from  the  Bible  Society,  bee; 
not  unite  with  Dissenters  in  distributing  the  pure  Word 
out  note  or  comment.  He  contrived,  however,  to  leav 
property  to  the  amount  of  £260,000,  in  the  diocese  o 
alone,  whilst  the  people  of  his  own  diocese  had  not  bre 
by  hundreds  and  thousands  were  perishing  for  want,  f 
i  Bishops  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  best  ages  of  the  Chui 

justice,  however,  to  his  memory,  to  state,  that  within  th 
his  life  he  contributed  from  his  own  funds  £520  for  the 
pose  of  lowering  the  price  of  Bibles  to  the  poor  oi 
besides  his  annual  subscription  of  £100  to  the  Associ« 
ihe  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. — 7. 
illness,  followed  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  Augustus,  r 
of  Saxe  Gotha.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  Prii 
— 10.  At  Paris,  Abb6  Sicard,  Member  of  the  French  A 
the  celebrated  Director  of  the  Royal  Institute  for  De 
persons,  aged  80. — 26.  In  Great  George-street,  £ 
Bobert  Barry,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Ju 
Ecclesiastical  Preferments, — Rev.  Reginald  Heber, 
Xdncoln's  Inn. — Rev.  W.  V anx,  A.  M.  Chaplain,  and  ] 
dale,  Domestic  Chaplain,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterb 
New  Church, — ^Tuesday,  May  7,  St.  Pancras  New 
^  erection  of  vdiich  has  cost  £70,000,  was  consecrated 

'  li  Bishop  of  Landaff,  vnth  the  usual  forms  and  ceremom< 

?i  mon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore ;  Dr.  Burroughi 

vice ;  the  Bishop  of  London  assisted  in  the  prayers,  vx\ 
*i  the  blessing.    A  collection  was  made  for  the  National 

j!  i4  supposed  that  there  were  10,000  persons  within  the  C 
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BERKSHIRE. 

|l  \  Pe^ithsj^Feh,  23.  In  the  Cloisters,  Windsor,  Rev.  G 

.  ^1  n.  D;  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Fellow  of  Eton  College. 

f-  tioly  seiect  and  sumptuous   classical  library,  consij 

f 
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fuiicleSy  waf  aold  by  mctloii  by  Mr.  Jeffery,i]i  May  1810,  and  prodooed 
£9000.  The  most  marked  biUiomaniac  frenzy  cbaraeteruBed  the  sale  t 
a  copy  of  the  Editio  Piincipes  of  Homer,  thoioigfa  by  no  means  a  first- 
rate  one,  brought  £92,  and  aU  the  Aldine  classics  produced  sach  an 
electricity  of  sensation,  that  buyers  stuck  at  nothing  to  procure  them. 
Besides  tiie  sale  catalogue,  printed  for  Jeffery,  another  catalogue  of 
tbifl  collection  was  printed  by  Mr.  Constable,  of  Bdinburgh,  with  the 

S rices  and  purdhasers'  names. — 77.  At  Hawthorn  Hill,  Whit/ihed 
^eene,  Bsq.  who  sat  in  Parliament  for  almost  the  unprecedented 
space  of  half  a  century.  He  was  father  of  the  Hcmse  of  Commons 
for  some  years  previous  to  his  retirement  at  the  general  election  in 
1818.  In  1790,  he  was  Surveyor  General  of  the  Board  of  Works ;  and 
in  1762,  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. — June  3.  At  Bnglefield 
Green,  Viscount  Bulkeley. 

Ecelesiattical  Preferments, — ^Hon.  and  Key.  R.  Bagot,  a  Prebendary 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. — Rev.  G.  Bmest  Howman,  Sun- 
ning, V. — Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  D.D.  St.  {lelen's,  Abingdon,  V.  and 
Radley  and  Drayton  Chapels. — Rev.  Mr.  PlUmptre,  senior  assistant 
Master  in  the  Lower  School,  and  Rev.  T.  Briggs,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Fellows  of  Bton  College. 

BUCKINOHAMSHIRS* 

EceleBioiHcal  Preferment. — Rev.  Mr.  Bethell,  Bumham,  T. 

Miseellaneoue  Intelligence, — ^We  record  with  much  pleasure  the 
following  noble  sentiments  of  the  present  Duke  (late  Marquis)  of 
Buckingham.  After  a  dinner,  lately  given  at  Stowe,  to  no  less  than 
190  of  his  Grace's  tenantry,  he  told  them  that  he  had  directed  his 
steward,  at  tiie  next  Lady-^ay  audit,  to  make  a  reduction  on  that 
andit  of  20  per  cent,  on  their  rents ;  '*  and  I  farther  pledge  myself," 
said  the  Duke,  '*  that  it  is  my  intention,  on  Midsummer-day  next,  to 
institute  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  situation  of  all  my  estates,  of 
every  individual  farm  and  fanner,  and  then  I  shall  make  a  final 
arrangement  of  rent  according  to  the  times,  whether  they  shall  be 
better  or  worse.  I  trust  that  this  will  enable  you  to  live  in  content- 
ment on  your  farms.  I  mean  that  yon  should  do  so.  It  will  be  for 
the  beiiefit  of  us  both.  We  m^^t  stand  or  fall  together."— -The  Duke's 
health  having  been  drunk  with  great  enthusiasm,  he  said,  in  return- 
ing thanks:  ''  What  is  most  satisfajstory  to  me  is,  that  this  fpoA  un- 
derstanding exists  between  me  and  a  body  of  tenantry  holding  their 
farms  at  ynll.  I  know  there  are  fisnciful  itinerant  agriculturists,  who 
go  about  the  couutry  speaking  exclusively  in  favour  of  long  leases, 
as  beneficial  to  tenants,  and  deny  that  tenants  at  will  are  equally 
benefited.  I  have  not  a  tenant  on  lease  upon  my  estates  in  tiiis 
country ;  and  yet  I  could  shew  those  gentlemen,  were  thejr  In  this 
room,  a  young  man,  whose  fiomity  have  been  tenants  at  will  to  my 
iamily,  upon  the  same  land,  upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  A  tenancy 
at  will  shews  an  honourable  confid^iee  in  both  parties.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  no  arrears  of  rent  among  my  tenants  of  that 
description ;  but  I  know  that  those  gentlemen,  who  have  granted  long 
leases,  oamiot  say  thto  Mime  of  their  rents.  Brery  tenant  of  mine 
Imows  that  he  shaU  remain  in  his  farm  as  long  as  he  can  live  on  it 
He  has  the  foil  benetl  of  his  improvements,  if  he  remains  upon 
it;  and  if  he  is  obUged  to  leave  it,  he  appoints  one  referee  and  I 
another,  and  an  equivalent  for  what  he  loses  by  leaving  his  fann 
before  his  improvenMnts  ve  f airfy  worn  eat,  is  thrown  back  to  him  in 
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his  rent.  What  can  the  admirers  of  long^  leases  wan^ 
taking  leave,  the  Buke  said :  '*  I  hope  weshall  meet  ag] 
and  letter  times ;  they  cannot  be  bad  for  you  and  betl 
cannot  liye  in  this  house,  if  you  do  not  li?e  in  your 
The  poor,  who  depend  on  you,  cannot  live  in  their  co 
cannot  live  in  your  farms.  The  beauty  of  the  Consti 
country  is,  that  we  are  all  linked  tog^ether  in  one  chaii 
bre^,  the  whole  is  disunited.  I  will  live  as  long  ai 
house:  and  I  declare,  that,  let  the  times  be  what  they 
go  abroad  and  spend  your  money  there." 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments, — ^Rev.  E.  Hebgame,  Wh 
— Rev.  G.  Palmer,  Harlton,  R. — Rev.  W.  G.  Judgson, 
Cambridge,  P.  C. 

University  Intelliaence, — On  Wednesday,  May  29,  tfa< 
the  Senate  assembled  to  elect  a  Professor  of  Mine: 
room  of  the  late  Br.  E.  B.  Clarke ;  when  J.  S.  Henslow,  ] 
the  Rev.  Francis  Lunn,  M.A.  of  St  John's  College,  we 
by  the  Heads  of  Houses.  Before  the  scrutiny  commen 
was  presented  by  two  Members  of  the  Senate  agains 
election  by  nomination,  and  the  Rev.  T.  Jephson,  B.  D. 
College,  was  proposed  as  a  third  candidate.  A  large  n 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  understood  to  have  tender 
for  his  election.  At  the  termination  of  the  poll,  the  vot< 
were  not  read  over  by  the  Proctor,  and  Mr.  Henslow 
duly  elected.  We  understand  that  a  great  number  of 
of  the  Senate  have  resolved  to  institute  proceedings 
higher  courts,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  decisioi 
portant  question. — A  grace  has  unanimously  passed 
*'  to  present  copies  of  all  such  books,  ^et  remaining  in  ] 
been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Umversity,  to  the  C 
Bishop's  College,  lately  founded  at  Calcutta." — Rev.  J 
appointed  librarian  to  the  University. 

CHESHIRE. 

Deaths. — May.  At  Nantwich,  Rev.  Robert  Smith, 
Chester,  Mr;  John  Hudson,  Governor  of  the  County  G 
which  he  filled  "for  many   years  with  the  greatest  j 
humanity. 

CORNWALL. 

Death. — March.  At  Penrjrn,  Rev;  J.  B.  Wildbore,  ag 

CUMBERLAND. 

Deaths. — AprU  29.  Rev;  Wm.  Curwen,  R.  of  Harri; 
At  Highfield  Moor,  Mrs.  M.  Carr,  aged  101. — Rev.  J.  S 
of  Holme  Caltram. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. — Rev.  Robert  CoUinson, 
tram,  Y; 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Death.'^March  20;  Rev.  G.  Bossley,  M.A.  V.  of 
which  office  he  filled  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  d 
several  important  duties  of  a  Christian  Minister  w 
alnlity.  His  loss  is  universally  deplored,  and  will  Ion 
be  felt  by  his  attached  parishioners  ;  aged  6S. 

EeeUtiastieal  Mh-eferment.^ReY.  T.  HUI,  Chesterfield, 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

Deaths, — ilprt/.  A.  Kelly,  Esq.  of  Kelly,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  a 
partner  in  the  Portsmouth  Bank. — May,  At  South  Molton,  Rey.  J. 
Haxtable,  Master  of  Uie  Free  Grammar  School. 

JlfMcc//<mcou*/n«tfttt5r«ice.— The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  by  his  admonitory 
charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  extensive  diocese,  at  his  late  visitation, 
has  been  the  means  of  causing  Resident  Curates  to  be  appointed  to 
all  the  parishes  possessed  by  Fluralists,  with  full  stipends,  according 
to  the  Act  of  Parliament. — A  man,  named  James  Carter,  who  ex- 
posed a  gaming  table  in  the  street  at  Collumpton  fair,  and  tempted 
persons  to  play  with  dice,,  was  lately  convicted  in  the  penalty 
of  two  hundred  pounds ;  and,  for  default  of  payment,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  county  gaol  for  six  months. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments.— ReY.  M.  Irving,  Sturminster-Marshall, 
v.— Rev.  Henry  Brereton,  Haslebury,  R. 

ESSEX. 

Deaths.— March  2\.  At  Epping  Vicarage,  Rev.  Edward  Conyers, 
V.  ofEpping  and  of  Walthamstow. — April.  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  B.D. 
26  years  K.  of  Moreton:— 17.  At  Ardleigb,  Rev.  Mr.  Lugar,  aged  67. 

jifay  13.  At  Chigwell  Wells,  Mr.  James  Basire,  engraver  to  the 

Roysd  and    Antiquarian  Societies. — ^21.    At  Bedham,    Rev.  John 
Jewett  Stevens,  B.  A.  second  Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School, 

Norwich.  ^      ^  „  ,  „ 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments.— B,eY.  J.  Thomas,  Great  Burstead,  V. 
—Rev.  W.  B.  Whitfield,  Great  Lawford,  R. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

Deaths.— April.  Rev.  John  Burton  Watkin,  V.  of  Marshfield.-— At 
Bristol,  Rev.  J.  J.  Bird.— 11.  At  Cheltenham,  ag'ed  66,  Ralph  Dodd, 
Esq.  well  known  as  an  architect,  a  civil  engineer,  and  as  the  pro- 
lector  of  several  bridges,  and  other  important  works.  He  was  so 
reduced  in  his  circumstances,  that  when  his  medical  attendants  re- 
commended a  visit  to  Cheltenham,  to  recruit  his  health,  which  had 
been  severely  injured  by  the  bursting  of  the  Sovereign  steam-vessel, 
at  Gloucester,  he  was  obliged  to  perform  his  journey  on  foot;  when, 
finding  himself  fatigued  by  his  exertions,  he  deferred  sending  for 
medical  advice  until  the  morning,  when  a  mortification  had  taken 
place  in  his  bowels,  which  terminated  his  existence  at  ten  o'clock  in 
Sie  evening.  The  pittance  found  upon  him  after  his  decease  was 
onlv  £2  6s.  Amongst  his  publications  were :  **  An  Account  of  the 
principal  Canals  in  the  known  Worid,  with  Reflections  on  the  utility 
of  Catials,"  8?o.  1796;  "Reports,  with  Plans  and  Sections,  on  the 
proposed  dry  Tunnel  from  Gravesend  to  Tilbury ;  also,  on  a  Canal 
from  Gravesend  to  Stroud,"  4to.  1798;  "  Letters  on  the  Improvement 
of  the  Port  of  London,  demonstrating  its  Practicability  without  Wet 
Docks  "  1799 ;  "  Observations  on  Water,"  8vo.  1806. 

JViw'CAiircA.— Thursday,  April  26,  the  Hon.  and  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bp. 
of  Gloucester  consecrated  a  third  church  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  capa- 
ble of  holding  1000  persons.  On  this  occasion  his  Lordship,  with 
much  affection  and  dignity,  addressed  his  auditory  in  an  impressive 
discourse  from  Psalm  cxxxi..8-.10.  The  congregation  were  atten- 
tive and  shewed  their  attachment  to  the  object  by  contnbutiiig  at  the 
doors  nearly  ^£30  towards  the  expense  of  the  building,  which  is  a  neat 
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and  substantial  structare,  in  the  Gothio  style,  and  situated 
midst  of  an  immense  forest. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence » — ^A  stratum  of  coal  has  been  fo 
Tidenham  Chase,  bordering  on  the  Forest  of  Dean,  which  is  ] 
afford  an  abundant  supply  to  that  district. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Deaths* — March,  At  Southampton,  Gen.  Richardson,  81.- 
Winchester,  Rev.  Carew  Gauntlett,  nephew  of  the  Warden 
College. — May  12,    at  Norihwood  Rectory,  Rev.  T.  Daltoi 
Rector  of  Carisbrook  and  Northwood,  Isle  of  Wight,  88. 

JEcclesiastical  Preferment. — ^Rev.  J.  Leggett,  EastTestid,  R, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths, — Feb,  1.  At  Longwordi,  Robert  Phillips,  Esq.  Bar] 
Law,  Recorder  of  Hereford,  and  formerly  Representative  in 
ment  for  that  city. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment, — Rev.  C.  S.  Luxmoore,  Bromyai 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

DeatL-^May  12.   Charles  Baron,  Esq.  of  Hitchin,  100. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Death, — At  the  Rectory-house,  Hamerton,  Rev.  R.  Pyn< 
years  R.  of  that  parish. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments, — Rev.  James  H.  Monk,  B.  D. 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Dean  o 

borough. — Rev.  R.  S.  Barton,  Alconbury  cum  Weston,  V. 

Jefferson,  Ellington,  V. 

KENT. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — ^Hon.  and  Rev.  Hugh  Percy,  a 
dary  of  Canterbury,  Archdeaconry  of  that  diocese. — Rev.  J.  C 
of  Saltwood,  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury.— -Rev.  John  PaK< 
Gillingham,  V.— Rev.  N.  Simons,  Ickham,  V. 

LANCASHIRE. 

^  New  Church.-^April  23.    The  foundation  stone  of  one  of 

\  churches,  erecting  by  the  National  Commissioners,  was  lai^ 

j  desley  Banks.    It  is  to  be  built,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 

)  \  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  seven  counties' 

'  !  spire,  of  160  feet  in  height,  will  be  conspicuously  visible  to 

rounding  parts  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire. 

I  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

I  Death.— March.    Rev.  Charles  Wakeham,  Prebendary  of  I 

and  Coventry,  and  R.  of  Wickenby. 
*.  Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — Rev.  Howell  W.  Powell,  Hean 

—Rev.  B.  Benson,  Heckington,  V.-— Rev.  C.  Collier,  Ribv  "V 
I  W,  Yeadon,  Waddington,  R.  -  '      ^'  ^ 

MIDDLESEX. 

Death,-^April.  Rev.  John  Williams,  Vicar  of  East  Testead 
Mr.  W.  called  at  Mr.  Adey's,  a  grocer,  atTumham  Green  to  - 
the  stage  to  Testead,  when  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
on  a  variety  of  philanthropic  topics,  in  which  he  felt  much  int< 
such  as,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade ;  the  Peace  Socie 
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new  systems  of  education  of  the  poor,  &c.  and'  expressed  Ms  bope, 
that,  by  these  means,  knowledg^e  woald  nniversallv  preTail.  Mlien 
he  had  uttered  this,  his  last  wish,  he  fell  back,  and  instantly  expired. 
Mr.  Williams  was  Afternoon  Lecturer  at  Chiswick  Church  for  nearly 
20  years,  and  was  universally  respected  for  his  piety,  evangelical 
principles,  and  benevolent  conduct.  But,  though  an  impressive  and 
faithful  preacher,  he  was  never  popular,  owing  to  an  asUimatic  com- 
plaint under  which  he  laboured.  He  was  attentive  to  visiting  the  sick^ 
and  enforced  a  strict  observation  of  the  Sabbath. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

MUcellaneout  Intelligence, — A  lead  mine  is  discovered  on  Gallows 
HiU,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  S.  W.  of  Chepstow.  The  miners  are 
now  working  in  the  coal  and  lead  works. 

NORFOLK. 

.  Deaths. — Feb.  8.  At  Hillington,  near  Lynn,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age,  aiHl  40th  of  his  incumbency.  Rev.  W.  Atkinson,  R. — March.  At 
Matlask,  Mrs.  Leeder,  aged  100. — 30.  After  a  short,  but  severe  illness, 
Rev.  6.  Boldero,  of  Martin  Rainham: — April.  At  Oalton,  Rev.  Mr. 
Colebon. — 8.  Rev.  Anthony  Barwic,  V.  of  Neatishead  and  Homing, 
which  livings  were  presented  to  him  by  Bishop  Yonge  in  1767. — May 
8.  Rev.  Edward  P.  Edwards,  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards,  R. 
of  St.  Edmund's,  Lynn. — 14.  At  Lynn,  Mrs.  Anne  Miller,  aged  106. 
Ecelesiastieal  Preferments. — Rev.  H.  C.  de  Crespigny,  Neatishead, 
v.— Rev.  T:  Skrimshire,  South  Creak,  V.— Rev.  W.  Upjohn,  Byn- 
ham,  v.— Rev.  Robert  Hales,  Hillington,  R.— Rev.  J.  Deacon,  St. 
Etheldred,  Norwich,  Cur. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Deaths.—March  2.  Rev.  E.  Hunt,  R.  of  Beneiield  and  Stoke  Doyle. 
—April  1.  At  Baybroke  Rectory,  N.  B.  Harrison,  Esq.  B.  A.  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison,  and  a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. — 
May  19.  At  Daventry,  Rev.  W.  Fallowfield,  A.M. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment.— "Rtw.  J.  Footit,  Bamby  in  Willows,  V. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Death.— April  17.  At  Weston  on  the  Green,  Rev.  James  Yolden, 
y .  of  that  parish,  and  R.  of  Buckneli. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments.-^B^v.  R.  Greaves,  Deddington,  V.— 
Rev.  J.  Ciebnry,  Piddington,  P.C. 

University  Intelligence. — The  venerable  Charles  Goddard,  D.D. 
Archdeacon  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  is  to  be  Bampton  Lecturer 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Deaths.-^Mareh.  At  CompUm  Martin,  Mrs.  Candy,  aged  103.— 
April  9.  In  Sion-place,  Bath,  aged  66,  Caleb  H.  Parry,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
&c.  father  of  Capt.  Parry,  now  commanding  the  Northern  Expedi- 
tion of  Discovery.  Dr.  Parry  was  well  known  to  the  medical  world, 
by  a  valuable  treatise  on  Angina  Pectoris,  the  Pulse,  Hydrophobia, 
and  Tetanus ;  and  by  his  '*  Elements  of  Pathology,"  published  in  1816 ; 
in  which  year  a  sudden  attack  of  the  palsy  annihilated  at  once  his 
faculties  and  his  usefalness.  Dr.  Parry  also  published  "  A  Treatise 
on  Wool,"  in  which  he  demonstrated,  from  actual  experiment,  the 
absurdity  of  the  long  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  excellence  of  the 
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Merino  wool  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  climate  of 

himself  broug^ht  it  in  England  to  a  degree  of  perfec 

superior  to  the  original  Spanish  breed. — 17,  At  Bath, 

]|  Butcher,  late  of  Sidmouth,  Devon,  author  of  '^  Sermon 

\  subjoined  suitable  Hymns/'  2  Vols.  8yo.  1798,  1806;  <* 

i!  12mo.  1801 ;  *'  An  Excursion  from  Sidmouth  to  Chest 

A  Vols.  12mo.  1806;    ''A  Sermon  before  the  Supporte: 

n  tarian  Fund,  June  9,  1815,''  12mo.— May  7.    At  B 

\  Haverfield,  aged  73, 

Philanthropic  Intelligence, — The  new  Visiting  M« 
pointed  for  llchester  Gaol,  at  the  Wells  Sessions,  are  C 
of  Wookey,  (son  of  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,)  and  W.  E 
the  late  Sheriff,  who  has  not  been  a  visitor  of  the  gaol  f 
years.  On  their  first  visit,  the  day  after  Sir  F.  Bui 
Hunt,  they  gave  orders  for  the  high  walls  which  surroi: 
j]  the  adjoining  wards,  to  be  immediately  lowered,  and  tfa 

P  was  closed,  to  he  left  open,  for  the  free  admission  of  th< 

::^  By  the  promptness  and  activity  of  Mr.  Hardy,  the  g 

*4  long-protractefl  nuisance  is  already  removed,  and  the  wali 

\  one  half ;  so  that  they  are  now  only  ten  instead  of  twei 

|i  The  sun  and  air  have  since  penetrated  these  gloomy  re 

whence  both  had  been  excluded,  by  the  notable  centric 
late  gaolor,  for  the  last  twelve  years.  At  the  above 
Committee  of  Magistrates  was  appointed  to  visit  all  tl 
the  county,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  alterat 
management  and  discipline  as  may  appear  desirable. 

SUFFOLK. 

Deaths, — April.  Rev.  Mr.  Tiffen,  Curate  of  Fakenhan 
tham,  Rev.  G.  Betts,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of  IJchfield,  and 
Winch  and  Overstrand,  Norfolk. — Mr.  Giles  Pettitt,  of  K 
had  lived  on  one  farm  for  the  long  period  of  82  years;  i 
farm  that  he  held  on  his  honour's  estate,  was  the  same  wh 
fathers  tiird"  as  far  back  as  1550. — At  Ipswich,  Mrs.  Si 
aged  101.  She  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  her  son, 
year. — 17.  At  Claydon,  Rev.  Charles  Mein  Haynes,  LL.' 
Vicar  of  Damerham,  Wilts.  At  his  particular  request,  *] 
were  conveyed  to  his  native  village  of  Elmset,  in  this*  c 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  that  parish,  under  a  tree  w 
specified,  having  always  strongly  decried  the  indecency  o 
in  churches,  truly  observing,  that  the  church  was  intern 
livinff,  and  its  yard  for  the  dead, 

EccUnattical  Preferment, — Rev.  J.  6.  Whaley,  Witncsl 

SURREY. 

Deaths, — March  1.    At  Kew   Green,  James  Montagu 
101. — 4.  At  his  residence,  Albury,  near  Guildford,  Rev  \ 
1  many  years  Rector  of  that  parish,  aged  86. 

I  New  CAwrcA.—On  Tuesday,  April  23d,  the  Lord  Bishoi 

w  Chester  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  New  Church  at  Camberwel 

pomp  and  ceremony,  attended  with  music,  firing  of  irun 
number  of  the  Clergy,  Parish  Officers,  &c.  moved  in  proces 
the  Grove  House,  and  back  again. 

SUSSEX. 

Death.^MarQh  16.  In  Heather's  Buildings,  Chichester  » 
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Smith,  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  ''  the  ^Squire/'  He  wad  a 
complete  sportsman  of  the  old  school,  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  cross 
and  long  bows,  and  at  all  athletic  exercises ;  an  adept  at  the  single 
stick  and  quarter  staff,  which  last  he  would,  until  lately,  turn  witlt 
astonishing  activity.  In  1779,  he  gave  a  most  convincing  proof  of  his 
prowess  in  the  last  named  exercise,  when  a  sergeant  in  Elliott's 
Light  Horse,  reputed  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  of  the  day,  match- 
ed his  sword  against  the 'Squire's  staff,  to  draw  the  first  blood;  at  the 
expiration  of  four  minutes,  the  'Squire  gave  his  adversary  the  end  of  his 
staff  on  his  forehead,  which  laid  him  flat  on  his  back,  and  gained  the 
victory.  The  staff,  which  is  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  is  now 
preserved,  and  has  thirteen  cuts  of  the  sword  on  it. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. — Rev.  H.  Plimley,  Chancellor  of  the 
Diocese  of  Chichester. 

Philanthropic  Intelligence, — It  gives  us  much  satisfaction  to  find, 
that  refage  caves  are  formed,  and  forming,  about  the  tall  cliffs  near 
Beachy  Head,  in  cases  of  wrecks,  for  seamen  in  their  distress  and 
danger  to  have  recourse  to.  These  caves  are  formed  by  excavating 
the  rock  above  the  reach  of  the  tide,  with  steps,  similarly  effected,  to 
approach  them.  Two  of  these  caves,  to  the  West  of  Berlingap,  are 
finished,  and  various  others  are  in  process.  Had  such  a  thoughtful 
measure  been  carried  into  execution  years  back,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
how  many  valuable  lives  would  have  been  preserved  by  it, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Deaths. — March.  Aged  111,  Joseph  Mills,  of  Hoberf  s-green,  in  the 
parish  of  Tamworth.  He  was  a  labouring  man,  and  had  been  resi- 
dent in  the  parish  of  Tamworth  80  years. — ^13.  At  the  Rectory-house, 
Sutton  Colefield,  Rev.  John  Riland,  A.M.  52  years  Rector  of  that 

place,  asred  86. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment s.-^B^y.  T.  C.  Adam,  Foleshill,  V.— Rev. 
Francis* £llis,  liong  Compton,  V. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Death. April.   At  Hollyhall  Bowness,  George  Hutchins  Bellasis, 

Esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Major-General  John  Bellasis,  commander 
of  the  forces  at  Bombay,  by  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Hutchins,  author  of  the  History  of  Dorsetshire.  He  published,  in 
1816,  "  Six  Views  in  St.  Helena." 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. --Rev.  C.  B.  Sumner,  a  Canon  of  Wor- 
cester Cathedral.— Rev.  J.  Jones,  Cradley,V. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Deaths.— March  8.  At  his  seat,  Burtonhall,  in  the  N.  R.  Rev.  Christo- 
pher Wyvill,  father  to  the  member  for  York,  and  long  known  as  a 
zealous  advocate  of  Parliamentary  Reform  and  Catholic  Emancipa^ 
tion  82.-28.  Mrs.  Waterhouse,  of  Hill-end,  near  Bamsley,  103.— 
Apnl.  At  Askham,  Rev.  G.  Harrison.  „    ,  ^     ^       ,r 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment.— Rey.  J.Jackson,  East  Cowton,  V. 

PhiUmthrophic  Intelligence. --Roheri  Turner,  Esq.  of  Sheffield,  many 
years  Town-collector,  has  bequeathed  £1000  to  the  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Charity  Schools  there. 

WALES. 

Deaths.— March.  At  Peterstone  Court,  Brecon,  J.  H.  Powell,  Esq. 
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a  Bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple^ — John  MoniSy  <vf  MTed* 
gomeiy,  a  person  of  exteaordinarf  dimensioiis,   weifTU^ 
his  coffin. — 30.  David  Thomas,  alias  DaTydd  ddi!k  o  Sy 
i-|  brated  Welch  bard.    He  was  fonnd  dead  in  the   rive 

^  Bacby  yr  RhifiSr,  in  the  parish  of  Llanddinioleir. 

''  SCOTLAND. 

I  Death. — March  6.    At  Dumfries,  the  Rev.  Jas«  Kirkp 

:•)  IRELAND. 

i, 

J  Deaths,— March,  At  Drogheda,  Rev.  R.  Warren,  of  Tua 

— At  Magherafelt,  aged  each  73,  James  Badger,  and  An 

J  They  were  bom  on  the  same  day,  baptized  at  the  same  ti 

'  to  each  other,  taken  ill  and  died  together,  and  were   bi 

I  same  grave. — AtLongmore,  Rev.  Mr.  M'Namara. — At  I>i 

*  Rev.  T.  Waring.— At  Galwjiy,  Rev.  Mr.  Langan. — At  Kill 
■  P.  Helsham. — At  Drogheda,  Lieut.  Grey,  who  had  lately  h 

and  it  appears  that  he  died,  of  grief  for  the  loss ;  refusin 
nance  for  21  days  previous  to  his  death. — April  4,     At  He 
in  his  70th  year,  William  St.  Lawrence,  Earl  of  Hoatfa. 
I  ceeded  in  his  tide,  by  his  efHest  son,  William  Viscount  St. 

now  Earl  of  Houth. — May  6.   In  Rutland-square,  Dublin, 
il  the  Rt.  Hon.  and  Most  Kev.  Charles  Brodrick,  Archbish 

I  shel.    Primate  of  Munsteif,  Bishop  of  Emly,  &c.      His  C 

i  the  fourth  son  of  George^  third  Viscount  Middleton,    h 

!  sister  of  Thomas  Townshend,  first  Viscount  Sydney.     He 

[  secrated  Bishop  of  Clonfert  in  1705,  of  Kilmore  in  1796,  an 

!was  promoted  to  the  Archiepiacopal  chair  of  Cashel,  in  whic 
dered  great  service  to  the  church  and  to  his  country,  by  »tne 
cing  the  residence  of  his  clergy,  and  bestowing  vacant  prefer 
i  deserving  objects,  without  regard  to  interest  or  connectioD. 

i  left,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Woodward,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 

*  and  four  daughters.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  die< 
ii                              same  day  with  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. . 

^  Philanthropic  Intelligence, — School  in  Carrickfergus  Countu 

The  following  is  an  ex:tract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Allen,  the  bei 

;  founder  of  this  school,  to  '*  The  Society  for  promoting  the  £c 

of  the  Poor  of  Ireland."  "  The  schools  Seem  to  have  had  a  wc 
effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners ;  and,  I  hope,  an  equal 
one  in  other  respects.  Tfaie  improvement  too  of  tiie  scholars 
great  I  send  specimens  of  writing,  which  I  hope  the  Socii 
approve  of;  and  I  can  assert  in  truth,  that  there  is  equal  is 
ment  making  in  other  branches  of  education.  The  writing  is  I 
who  never  made  a  letter  till  they  began  in  the  Gaol  School. 
are  many  too  who  can  read  intelli^ly,  who  began  their  lett^s 
The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  as  Physician  and  Inspector, 
t(rid,  several  times  narrowly  escaped  being  murdered ;  and  hi 
tually  to  go  into  the  gaol  with  a  guard  of  soldiers.  I  hegi 
school  immediately  on  succeeding  Imn,  and  have  always  a  safi 
guards  amongst  the  prisoners  themselves,  to  protect  me  agains 
injury.  1  have  observed  that  even  so  much  as  my  pocket  ban 
chief  was  not  stol^i  from  me. 
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Our  Sammary  for  the  present  quarter  will  be  short,  because  of 
most  of  the  Societies  we  haye  fpven  an  ample  notice  in  the  abstract 
of  their  annual  reports,  contained  in  our  Religions  and  Philanthropic 
Intelligence. 

The  venerable  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
is  not  included  there,  because  we  are  not  aware  of  the  period  at 
which  its  annual  meeting  is  held ;  but  we  are  happy,  in  this  place,  to 
lay  before  our  readers  the  following  encourag^ing  view  of  its  operar 
tions. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Society,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  books  issued  last  year  is  as  follows : 

Bibles  (exclusive  of  Dr.  Manf  s) 32,109 

New  Testaments  and  Psalters 45,682 

Common  Prayer  Books  85,301 

Otherbound  books 75,550 

Tracts  half  bound 827,044 

Tracts  and  papers  gratuitously 176,315 

1,242,091 
Several  fresh  books  have  been  added  to  the  Society's  publications; 
Tracts  in  Greek  by  St  Athanasius,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gregory,  and 
Nazienzen,  liave  been  printed  for  distribution  in  the  Ionian  Isles. 
Supplies  of  books  have  been  granted  to  ^e  settlers  in  South  Africa, 
to  the  Chatham  Garrison,  and  the  King's  Bench  Prison.    The  Special 
Committee  for  counteracting  blasphemous  and  infidel  publications 
have  printed  upwards  of  a  million  of  tracts,  of  which  about  900,000 
have  been  circulated,  at  an  expense  of  £4000,  and  the  same  course 
of  operations  has  been  kept  up  for  another  year. 
The  Society's  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  -  £51,822    3    3 
Expenses    -..--......-     -     50,421  18    8 

The  number  of  Members  has  increased  to  14,530;  and  of  Diocesan 
Committees,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  225. 

The  total  number  of  Children,  reported  as  receiving  assistance  in 
their  education  from  the  Society,  is  181,946  ;<— 16,230  of  whom  are  in 
the  Metropolis.  The  actual  number,  however,  is  much  larger ;  the 
Diocesan  and  other  returns  being  very  imperfect.  Of  the  foreign 
proceedings  of  the  Society,  we  are  not  in  possession  of  very  recent 
intelligence ;  but  cannot  avoid  expressing  a  wish  that  it  would  add 
to  its  polemical  Greek  tracts,  some  of  those  powerful  appeals  to  the 
consciences  and  hearts  of  men,  with  which  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church  abound,  and  wluch  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  their  countrymen. 

The  Moravian  Mission  holds  no  annual  meeting;  and  as  the 
Synodal  Committee  directing  its  proceedings  is  located  at  Hemhutt, 
in  Germany,  we  do  not  receive  tiie  most  prompt  intelligence  of  its 
success.  Its  pecuniary  difficulties  are,  we  hope,  however,  decreasing, 
as  the  last  year's  contribution  of  the  London  Association  in,  aid  of 
its  funds,  exceeded,  by  eight  hundred  pounds,  that  of  the  preceding 
y«ar,  and  nearly  trebled  its  first  contribution  four  years  ago.  In- 
cluding the  adult  females  of  the  Missions,  170  labourers  are  now  em- 
ployed by  this  unassuming  Society,  which  includes  in  its  cppgrega- 
VOL.  V. — NO.  9.  Q 
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J  tions  30,000  converts.    The  Lord  add  daily  to  their  i 

I  as  shall  be  saved ! 

I  The  fraits  of  faith  have  already  appeared  in  soi 

I  Esqaimaux  of  Labrador,  who  have  made  a  contribudi 

ber,  producing  thirty  tons  of  oil,  to  the  fands  of  the 
<  that,  in  their  own  language,  more  heathens  mig^bt  be 

that  book  '*  so  far  more  precious  than  any  thin^  else 
!  Bo  sensible  are  these  people,  whose  feelings  and  ideas 

jsomewhat  blunt,  of  the  benefits  they  have  received  in  i 
3p  anxious  that  others  should  partake  them  also* 
'  TheBApTiST  Mission  goes  on  prospering,  and,  we  doc 

I  per,  in  the  East.    In  the  Molunga  place  of  worship,  at  C 

J  the  service  is  conducted  in  Bengalee,  a  more  lively  i 

.  usual  has  been  evinced  by  the  natives.    That  at  Mo 

originally  erected  at  the  expense  of  a  pious  female  ser< 

at  her  request,  to  be  removed  to  a  more  convenient  spo 

I  cheerfully  engaging  to  contribute  to  the  expense  incun 

other  native  chapels  are  pretty  well  attended.     The  g 
,  education  are  very  visible  here.    One  of  the  Missionar; 

I  ciety  lately  asked  his  Pundit,  who  had  visited  ever] 

nected  wiiik  the  Society,  to  examine  its  progress,  ^'  wh 
witnessed  any  effects  of  the  instruction  now  aflTorded 
He  replied,  '  Yes,  Sir :  the  effects  are  astonishing,  bot] 
Children  and  the  Parents.    A  few  months  ago,  b^ore 
were  introduced,  if  I  had  asked  a  boy  at  school  what  wa 
during  the  late  eclipse,  he  would  have  replied,  that  the 
was  eating  the  moon ;  and  would  have  joined  in  the  beati 
&c.  to  frighten  him,  that  he  might  let  go  his  grasp.    But 
know  better :  they  see  such  an  event  without  alarm,  ki 
produced  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  despise  the  f 
and  customs  which  they  formerly  entertained  and  practi; 
months  ago,  had  a  snake  bitten  a  person,  he  would  have  d 
but  immediately  call  for  a  Priest  to  repeat  a  muntra'  or  i 
'over  him ;  and  if  the  snake  was  poisonous,  die  in  the  repe 
now,  as  soon  as  he  is  bitten,  he  puts  no  faith  in  muntras,  i 
ties  a  bandage  over  the  wound,  and  gets  a  hot  iron  applii 
out  the  pcHSon ;  and  if  he  gets  it  done  quickly,  tiiere  is  gr 
his  recovery,  even  though  the  snake  were  poisonous/ 
day,'  he  continued, '  one  of  the  Hurkarahs'  or  Ietter-carri< 
all  the  servants  were  sitting  together  in  my  house,  expres 
tention  of  swinging;  as  he  had  made  a  vow,  when  he  was 
Siva  would  preserve  his  life,  he  would  perform  this  act  of] 
his  praise.    All  the  assembly,  instead  of  receiving  this  dec 
his  piety  with  approbation,  and  encouraging  him  to  put  it  ij 
i  lion,  as  they  would  have  done  some  little  time  ago,  now,  wi 

i  cord,  blamed  him  for  his  folly,  and  made  him  desist  from  his  in 

j  To  the  disgrace  of  our  government,  the  brethren  of  the  mi 

have  to  complain  of  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  which 
^ .  believed  of  Christian  rulers  1)  is  always  done  under  the  autl 

';!!  magistrate's  warrant.  An  act  of  the  British  legislature,  of  bq 

V  V^^f  might  in  a  moment  pat  a  stop  to  the  practice ;  t)ioagb 

i^  fi>r  our  country,  when  we  add, — ^yet  does  not?  Spite, howev< 

*  shameful  indifference  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  on  the  pa 

European  government,  idolatry  is  slowly  yet  evidently  on  th 
in  Bengal.    The  temples  built  by  former  Rajahs  are  qwjUy 
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liy  the  presdAt  one  to  go  to  decay,  whilst  the  allowance  for  their 
maintenance  has  dwindled  from  25,000  mpees  to  a  few  hundreds. 
At  Dinageponr,  the  Mission  has  a  church  of  sixty  converts,  seven-* 
teen  of  whom  were  recently  baptized ;  and  fourteen  candidates  are 
speedily  expected  to  be  added,  by  that  initiatory  rite,  to  the  visible 
i^nrch,  in  this  heathen  land.  The  schools  at  Seampure  are  prosper- 
ing, whilst  the  college  and  two  houses  for  professors  are  roofed  in. 
A  Brahman  has  just  been  baptized  there.  In  Java,  a  few  of  tiie 
Malays  seem  to  awakened  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry  after  the  God  who  is 
preached  in  these  villages  by  the  indefatigable  heralds  of  the  cross, 
tiioogh  in  few  instances  are  any  very  visible  effects  produced.  Since 
the  restoration  of  the  island  to  the  Dutch,  the  active  agents  of  this 
most  Qsefnl  Mission  have  indeed  been  subjected  to  such  restrictions 
in  their  labours,  that,  after  the  failure  of  an  application  to  the  Eing  of 
the  Netherlands  by  a  deputation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Robinson  has  been  withdrawn  from  Batavia,  to  join,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  Mission  on  Sumatra.  Received 
with  Ms  wonted  kindness  by  that  liberal  and  enlightened  governor, 
he  haa  eommenced  preaching  in  Malay,  with  success,  at  the  seat  of 
government,  which  Mr.  Evans  has  left  for  Padang,  and  Mr.  Burton 
IS  about  to  leave  for  Nias,  a  most  important  post,  as  we  lAewed  in 
onr  last ;  as  are,  indeed,  more  places  upon  the  island;  than  Missionaries 
have  yet  been  sent  to  supply,  though  we  hope  they  will  not  long  be 
left  destitute ;  for  the  Mahomedan  priests  are  very  active  in  maJang 
converts,  whom  their  teaching  renders  ten-fold  more  the  children  of 
Satan  than  before.  The  schools,  on  the  whole,  are  still  increasing, 
and  one  for  girls  is  about  to  be  opened  at  Fort  Marlborough,  in  the 
house  of  a  Malay  lady,  about  eighty  years  of  age,  the  verandah  of 
the  Missionaries  being  olyected  to  as  so  distant  (though  not  in  fact 
ten  minutes*  walk,)  that  their  bigger  girls  might  be  stolen,  a  thing  of 
which  they  are  much  afraid,  as  daughters  are  valuable  property,  sale- 
able as  wives.  The  number  of  schools  forming  and  formed  on  this  island, 
has  excited  considerable  alarm,  and  some  opposition,  principally 
from  tiie  Melims,  or  chief  Mahometan  priests ;  but  the  strongest  party, 
with  the  governor  of  conrse  at  its  head,  is  for  the  schools,  and  their 
opponents  are  pretty  quiet  now.  In  the  West,  as  in  the  Eastern  In- 
dies, the  Mission  of  the  Society  prospers,  for  in  Jamaica,  in  five  years 
a  thousand  negroes  have  been  added  to  the  church  on  earth,  seve- 
ral of  whom  have,  in  a  triumphant  death,  given  good  evidence  of  their 
being  translated  to  the  church  of  the  first-bom,  written  in  heaven. 
The  new  chapel  at  IGngston  was  opened  on  the  27th  of  January, 
upwards  of  two  thousand  hearers  being  within  the  building,  and  A^e 
Inmdred  upon  benches  without.  The  service  induced  some  gentiemen, 
unknown  to  the  Missionaries,  not  only  to  vindicate,  but  to  advocate 
their  cause,  and  earnestly  to  solicit  support  for  an  institution  '^so 
likely  to  be  advantageous  to  the  public  welfare.'' 

The  LoNnoN  Missionary  Society,  like  its  sister  institutions,  is 
making  progress,  though  slowly,  in  the  East.  At  Chinsurah,  a  school 
for  girls  Is  established  in  the  government  house,  and  though,  from  its 
mfkvonrable  situation,  it  is  attended  but  by  few  scholars,  their 
being  able  to  read  and  write  a  little,  and  to  commit  to  memory  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Pearson's  catechism,  is  justly  considered  an  extraordi^ 
nary  aequisition  for  a  Bengalee  female,  so  degraded  is  the  sex  in  the 
Baiit  A  new  school-room  is  about  to  be  oi>ened,  in  a  populous  neigh- 
hottiftood,  aft«r  the  holidays,  connected  with  the  licentious  Doorga- 
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Poojah,  or  festival  of  Boorga,  are  over.    The  cong^ 
chapels  are  numerous,  though  too  generally  indiffere: 
truths  which  tiiey  there  bear  proclaimed.     At  Sel^ 
I  tions  of  an  association,  recently  formed  for  the  pronK 

I  lical  religion,  have,  in  the  distribution  of  the  Scripture 

I  to  the  awakening  of  an  evident  concern  for  their  imiK 

J  in  the  minds  of  two  Brahmins,  and  of  some  other  nat 

put  away  their  idols,  and  are  now  serious  and  anxious 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  A  wide  field  of  usefulne 
opening  here,  requiring  the  labour  of  more  than  oi 
active  as  he  is  in  tiie  ^seharge  of  his  important  duti< 
ing  of  a  Hindoo  temple  at  Bangalore,  lately  presented 
spectacle ;  for  whilst  the  heathen  priest  within  was  bi 
I'  to  his  idol,  the  Christian  Misaonary,  by  permission 

was  standing  in  the  porch,  reading  to  the  auditory,  dc 
\  to  what  be  said,  the  living  oracles  of  God.    At  Surat, 

ries  are  diligentiy  employed  in  printing  Tracts  in 
tongue,  toge&er  with  elementary  books  for  the  native  i 
f  are  slowly  on  the  increase  there.    Mr.  Fyrie  is  also  a 

4  in  that  language,  a  small  volume  of  discourses,  on  the 

tilnes  of  the  Oospel.  The  Brahmins  here  seem  to  h 
quiries  after  this  new  way,  and  some  of  them  to  be  fa 
posed  to  its  reception.  From  the  West  Indies,  we  ha 
mtelhgence,  except  from  Berbice,  where  a  new  school-i 
ing,  towards  which  tiie  governor  and  the  fiscal  have  be 
tributors,  as  has  also  been  the  case  with  several  resp 
ters.  In  Russia,  things  wear  an  encouraging  aspect,  a 
established  by  the  emperor  at  St  Petersburgh,  under 
of  Mr.  Knill,  is  in  a  iflourishing  state,  and  much  concern 
amoBgst  the  inhabitants,  especially  those  of  German  oi 
to  eternal  things.  The  latter  work  has  been  chiefly  efi 
instrumentality  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  *'  a  ssealous  i 
minded  man,''  to  use  Mr.  Kmll's  own  liberal  express 
J  preaches  in  German  frequently,  and  from  house  to  hous 

a  Missionary  Prayer  Meeting  in  his  own  house  on  the  i 
of  the  month.  He  also  distributes  copies  of  the  sacrei 
&c."  The  Governor  of  Siberia  has  expressed  his  satis 
the  conduct  of  the  Missionaries,  to  whose  love,  zeal,  and  | 
be  declared  himself  an  edified  eye-witness,  folly  persn 
purity  of  their  intentions,  and  particularly  interested  in  ti 
Prince  Rataffe,  and  the  Missionaries  and  artisans  who  a 
him,  have,  we  are  rejoiced  to  learn,  arrived  in  safety  at 
as  has  Br.  Philip  at  the  Gape,  after  a  three  months'  t 
interior  of  Africa.  We  are  sorry  to  find  that  he  was  i 
posed  when  he  reached  home ;  but  are  happy  to  hear 
the  last  accounts  left  him,  he  was  convalescent 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  formed  a  nin 
to  the  North-west  Indians  on  the  Red  River,  with  g 
pects  of  usefulness  amongst  the  numerous  tribes,  to  which  \ 
thence  be  attained.  M.  Jowett  has  returned  to  Malta,  i 
with  some  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  destined  for 
new  commercial  arrangements  between  the  Foulah  conqfc 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  seem  to  promise  the  opening 
success  to  the  active  agents  of  this  Society  in  Westen 
field  peculiarly  their  own,  and  on  which  they  can  pro< 
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triumphant  instances  of  the  blessing  of  Heaven  apon  their  unwearied 
exertions  in  the  saving  conversion  of  sinners  from  the  errors  of  their 
way  to  the  only  living  and  true  God. 

To  the  new  Methodist  Mission  chajpel  at  Jaffna  in  Ceylon,  3000 
rix-dollars  have  been  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants ;  and  at  that  sta- 
tion, and  all  over  the  island,  increasing  interest  seems  to  be  excited 
amongst  the  heathen  by  the  labours  of  die  Missionaries,  and  increas- 
ing alarm  among  their  priests.    The  Brahmins  themselves  begin  to 
express  some  fear  that  Christianity  will  one   day  overthrow  their 
system,  and  even  to  predict  the  time  when  it  will  be  overthrown ; 
whence  they  bend  all  their  power  and  sagacity  against  it,,  mocking^ 
abusing,  and  publicly  disputing  with  its  teachers,  as  occasion  offers — 
a  conduct  much  more  promising  to  their  conversion  to  the  gospel,  than 
was  their  former  indifference  to  it,  and  to  its  heralds.    The  number 
of  these  is  increasing,  by  the  addition  of  young  men  on  the  island^ 
as  local  preachers,  in  Portuguese  and  Tamul,  by  whose  aid,  about 
sixty  public  services  in  a  month  are  held  in  the  Jaffna  circuit  only,, 
in  the  school-rooms,  rest-houses,  bazars,  wherever,  in  short,  a  company 
can  be  assembled  together.  At  Hobarts  town,  in  Van  Diemen'js  land, 
a  religious  society  has  been  formed  by  some  pious  persons  removed 
tidther  from  New  South  Wales.    So  novel  a  circumstance  as  preach- 
ing and  praying  in  a  public  assembly,  in  a  country,  some  of  whose 
European  inhabitants  had  not  heard  divine  service  for  twenty  years, 
excited  very  riotous  proceedings  in  the  populace ;  but  the  tiircat  of 
appealing  for  protection  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  who  has  evinced 
a  disposition  very  favourable  to  Missionary  exertions,  soon  allayed 
^e  ferment.    A  Missionary  has  indeed  been  left  there,  who  was  on 
his  way  for  New  South  Wales,  all  classes  of  the  people  being  desir- 
ous of  a  minister  amongst  them.    The  field  is  wide,  as  the  natives  are 
very  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  but  seem  not  to  have  many  prejudices 
to  subdue  their  notions  of  religion,  being,  like  those  of  their  fellow 
savages  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  extremely  simple  and  obscure, — 
confined  principally  to  the  worship  of  a  good  spirit,  who  ruhss  tiie 
day,  and  the  propitiation  of  an  evil  one,  to  whom  they  attribute  the 
empire  of  the  night.    The  Mission  to  New  South  Wales  is  in  a  state 
of  prosperity,  encouraged  by  the  Governor,  and  slowly  making  con- 
verts among  the  settlers  and  the  natives.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  are 
proceeding  thence  to  New  Zealand,  where  they  intend  to  fix  their  set- 
tlement, at  Mercury  Bay,  a  spot  recommended  by  Mr.  Marsden,.  for 
thcscommencement  of  their  labours,  and  also  by  its  being  under  the 
government  of  Shungee,  the  chief  formerly  in  London,  a  number  of 
whose  friends  and  under-chiefs  reside  there.  Other  Missionaries  were 
expected  at  Sydney  in  time  to  proceed  with  them  to  this  place  of 
their  destination.    In  Southern  Africa,  a  new  chapel  is  building  at 
Salem,  the  most  promising  of  the  Albany  settlements,  where  the  Mis- 
sionary is  much  patronized  by  the  local  authorities,  and  esteemed  by 
the  people.    In  Western  Africa,  this  Society  acts  as  a  very  useful 
auxiliary  to  the  Church  Mission,  with  whose  labourers  its  agents  live 
as  brethren.    Considerable  good  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries  here,  especially   amongst  the   recaptured 
slaves,  trophies  of  British  humanity  now,  as,  beneath  British  preach- 
ing, we  hope  they  will  soon  become  tropliies  of  redeeming  grace. 
The  Missionaries  at  St.  Mary's  have  made  a  settlement  at  Manda- 
naree,  a  native  town  in  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Combo,  by 
whom  they  are  encouraged  and  protected,  though  the  Mahometan 
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part  of  the  people  did  CTery  thing  in  their  po-wrer  t< 
establisbment,  and  will,  no  doubt,  do  all  they  caxi  to  re 
i  tinuance  uncomfortable.    The  King,  however,  -who  ae* 

to  expect  very  considerable  advantages  from  the  settl 
men  amongst  his  people,  has  resolutely  declared,  tl 
peril  that  any  of  them  molest  the  Missionaries.  F 
Indies  the  intelligence  recently  received,  is  for  the  ^e 
encouraging.  In  Antigua,  this  is  especially  the  case. 
>  lately  received  on  trial  are  no  less  than  seven  hundred  i 

three  thousand  children  are  now  in  the  schools  upon  i 
Grenada  the  work  proceeds  but  slowly,  and  through  mu 
ment.  What  indeed  can  be  expected  from  heathen  ] 
well-educated  Christians  set  them  so  miserable  an  < 
whilst  on  a  Sabbath  morning  the  church  at  Grenville 
six  whites,  eight  mulattoes,  and  six  or  seven  blacks, 
were  members  of  the  Methodist  Mission  church ;  not  U 
or  three  thousand  crowded  the  Sabbath  market,  heL 
time,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  church  steps.  On  the  chil< 
I  pression  seems,  however,  to  be  making ;  and  of  the  risii 

even  of  Grenada,  we  have  hopes,  though  small  indeed  lii 
•  we  entertained  of  the  adults,  did  we  not  feel  assured  t 

I  are  possible  with  (xod.    The  little  neighbouring  isle  of  Rh 

I  more  encouraging  prospects  there,  in  a  little  negro  flock  < 

',  cere,  and  stedfast  followers  of  the  Lord.    The  Society 

crease  in  numbers,  though  we  are  happy  to  find  that  j 

,  I  graces  of  the  Christian  profession.    In  Demerara,  the  c 

I  are  very  large,  serious,  devout,  and  attentive;  though  ii 

at  George  Town  somewhat  of  a  laxity  of  discipline  has  < 
must  be  removed  when  a  new  Missionary  is  appointee 
being  now  supplied  from  Barbadoes.  There,  amidst 
couragements  in  the  country  part  of  the  island,  the  conj 
Bridgetown  are  largely  upon  the  increase,  and  genei 

j  and  attentive,  several  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitai 

^  at  least  the  evening  service.    The  schools  present  als< 

most  promising  and  pleasing  features  in  the  Mission, 
rapidly  increasing  in  numbers,  improvement,  and  good  b 
Jamaica^  a  growing  attention  is  very  manifest,  bo&  on  pi 

i,  vate  ordinances,  and  the  congregations  have  increased  i 

both  in  numbers  and  serious  attention.    A  prospect  of 

]  portant  opening  in  the  interior  of  Trinidad  having  pres 

^  we  are  happy  to  find  that  the  governor  and  commandant 

h  trict  (that  of  Sava  Granda)  have  given  every  encourage] 

establishment  of  a  Mission  there,  and  prospectively  t 
amongst  a  number  of  disbanded  African  soldiers  in  anc 

I ;  tion ;  whilst  a  large  planter  has  made  an  offer  of  land  oi 

for  a  Mission  settlement,  that  his  adults  and  slave  child 

;  instructed  in  the  Christian  faith.    Thos  openings  for  tw 

sionaries  have  been  made  in  an  island,  whose  colonial  g 

I  but  lately  prohibited  the  Missionary  exertions  of  this 

every  kind.    In  the  Bahamas  also,  several  members  have  I 
to  the  Society,  and  are  walking  worthy  their  vocation, 
cess  is,  however,  principally  confined  to  tl^  white  popi 
amongst  the  blacks  comparatively  little  has  been  done,  o 
here ;  few  even  of  the  small  number  who  attend  the'pi 

!>  the  word,  appearing  to  be  under  any  serious  concern  for 
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ml  nleresti.  This  representation  does  not,  however,  apply  to 
Turkisland,  wiiere  the  whites  frequent  divine  worship  by  handfdls/ 
the  blacks  are  in  cfowds,  and. both  are  serions  and  attentiTe.  Se- 
veral o€  the  latter  appear  to  be  sincere  in  their  reli^ons  profession, 
and  exemplary  in  their  condnct.  At  this  important,  tlH)ugh  long- 
neglected  ataticMi,  a  chapel  is  about  to  be  erected,  for  which  a  con- 
siderable sum  has  been  gathered  on  the  spot.  At  Newfoundland,  the 
societies  and  schools  are  increasing  and  flourishing ;  and  in  the  wig- 
wams of  the  surrounding  Indians,  the  true  God  is  worshipped  in 
simplicity,  but  in  truth.  ' 

The  Edinburoh  Missionary  Society  has,  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  reoeived,  in  subscriptions  and  donations,  £6678.  9s.  Id. 
whilst  its  expenditure  amounted  to  £6313.  18s.  9d.  By  tlus  im- 
proved Atate  of  the  funds,  the  result  of  various  deputations  into 
England  and  Scotland,  (in  the  fonner  of  which  countries  nearly  a 
ftottsand  pounds  was  collected,)  the  Society  has  been  enabled  to 
discharge  part  of  a  debt  of  £1500  contracted  in  fonner  years.  A 
Missionary  Seminary  has  also  been  established,  in  which  six  young 
men  are  traiidag  upas  heralds  of  the  Cross,  in  Tartary,  Cancasus  and 
Persia,  the  regions  to  which  this  Society  has  specially  directed  its 
attention. 

The  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  formed  in  1817,  has 
sent  oat  their  first  two  Missionaries.  Their  destination  is  some  part  of 
India  as  yet  without  Christian  teachers,  and  the  Assam  country  is 
particulariy  recommended,  though  they  have  a  discretionary  power, 
after  taking  the  advice  of  the  »Serampore  Particular  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries, in  company  with  one  of  whom  (Mr.  Ward)  they  sailed,  to 
fix  in  preference  in  the  Punjab  country,  in  the  neighrourhood  of 
Auruagabad,  or  in  one  of  the  Eastern  islands  as  yet  unoccupied. 
Another  Missionary  is  engaged  in  preparatory  studies,  and  an  addi- 
ttonai  student  has  offered  himself,  but  his  services  have  been  reluc- 
tantly declined,  until  an  increase  of  funds  shall  warrant  tliis  infant 
Society  in  accepting  him. 

Most  cordially  do  we  rejoice  at  the  pleasing  prospects  of  flie 
Missionary  Society  of  Basle,  four  of  whose  Missionaries,  (two  of 
them  destined  for  India  and  two  for  Sierra  Leone,)  have  been  for 
same  tkne  in  this  country,  in  order  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  in  the  national  system  of  education,  whose  bene- 
fits they  purpose  carrying  with  tiiem  to  foreign  lands.  These  devoted 
servants  of  &eir  heavenly  Master  were  ordained  to  their  great  work 
in  tiie  Cathedral  Church  &i  Stutgard,  in  the  presence  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  Wiirtemburg,  (of  which  country  three  of  them  are  natives,) 
and  of  a  congregation  of  more  than  4000  persons.  We  derive  great 
satbfaotiioft  from  the  open  and  avowed  patronage  bestowed  upon 
this  insititation  by  the  Kiag  of  Wurtemburg,  who  four  times  sent  for 
Mr.  Blumfaardt  to  his  palace,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  nature  and  proceedings  of  the  Society,  which  he  emphatically 
pronounced  a  Work  of  God,  and  in  a  letter,  signed  by  his  own  hand, 
iissurod  its  friends  of  ins  taking  every  opportunity  of  evincing  his 
heartfelt  oonoem  for  its  success.  Missions  to  the  heathen  are,  in- 
deed, a  work  of  the  Lord,  and  we  rejoice  to  Hve  in  days  when 
Kings  are  becoming  its  nursing  fathers,  and  Queens  its  nursing  mo- 
thers. The  King  of  Prussia,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of  the 
<H^«ations  of  two  of  his  subjects  in  Madras,  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Scv.  Mr.  BlieBiei,  of  thai  place,  and  in  consideration  of  tiie  number 
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of  useful  Missionaries  who  have  been  prepared  fbi 
task  in  the  Berlin  seminary,   has  also  signified 
becoming  a  regular  subscriber  to  that  Missionary 
Three  other  Basle  Missionaries  are  now  in  ^England 
above  mentioned  having  lately  embarked  for  Calcnttz 
Turning  from  Europe  to  America,  we  state  with  pj 
American  Colonization  Society  have  obtained  a 
in  the  Batta  country,  and  will  there,  we  doubt  not,  foi 
central  station  for  the  exertions  of  American  and 
sionaries  in  the  surrounding  districts.    They  were  s 
their  visits  to  the  King  by  the  native  teachers  attachei 
o^  England  Missionary  Society,  who  brought   back 
Sierra  Leone  the  son  of  the  Bassah  King,  who  woii]< 
been  entrusted  to  them,  had  not  the  professions  of  favi 
sionaries,  which  he  had  made,  been  sincere. 
We  are  happy  also  in  having  to  record  the  success 
!^  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  who,  the 

been  deprived  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Newell,  one  of  th< 
■  agents  m  India,   and  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Harriet  ] 

\  name  is  in  all  the  churches,  have  made  considerab 

]:  this  great  work.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bombay   oi 

jj  sionaries  has  preached  during  a  tour  taken  for  the  porpc 

j  the  natives^  who  uniformly  heard  him,  and  received  t 

"  gladness.     Messrs.  Fish  and  Parsons,    the   two    M: 

I  this  Society  to  Palestine^   have  executed  their  con 

]  great  zeal.    They  visited  five  out  of  the  seven  apostoli 

1  Asia,  distributing  Testaments  and    tracts    whenever 

j  offered,  in  their  way.    These  were  gladly  received  bv  i 

I  and  students  of  the  College  of  Havaili,  since  desti 

I  Turks ;  and  by  the  priests  of  the  Greek  churches  at  Havaij 

I  Cassebar,  Magnisia,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Elaia   wl 

Havaili.  The  four  apostolic  churches  of  Pergamos  Thv 
and  Philadelphia,  neededequal  assistance,  and  received 
any  of  them  had  more  than  a  copy  or  two  of  the  word 
tributed  by  former  agents  of  Bible  or  Missionary  Sc 
Sardis  contained  not  a  single  Christian  family  so  awi 
denunciation  been  fulfilled  against  her,  who  had  but  a 
while  she  was  dead.  Separating  after  their  return  fn 
which  they  were  prevented  by  iU  health  from  exten 
other  churches,  Mr.  Parsons  went  on  to  the  Holy  Citi 
colleague  remained  in  Smyrna,  distributing  Bibles  ' 
and  tracts,  in  the  modem  Greek,  in  that  place  and'ita 
work  of  great  importance,  when  it  is  considered  that  for 
the  priests  have  daily  been  reading  the  services  of  thl 
the  masters  teaching  the  schools,  in  ancient  Greek  of 
confessedly  scarce  understand  a  word.  The  books  whiVfi 
read  were  most  welcome  to  all  classes  and  ranks-  even  th 
tiie  Greek  church  gladly  purchasing  copies  of  the  New 
for  their  churches.  In  Mr.  Parson's  journey  to  JerosJ^r 
at  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  bishop  thankfully  received  a 
tracts  for  distribution,  as  did  also  the  Archimandrite  and 
pf  the  monastery,  the  latter  earnestly  implorinir  bleaSr 
heads  of  those  through  whose  benevolence  &e  favour  wa« 
J  |,  At  tiie  smaU  island  of  Castello  Rosso,  the  people  eajreriv  1 

;  U  ^?*®*^  ^  ^^  Passed  along  the  street ;  and  he  sold  tea  Testai 
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of  them  to  jnlgrims  oh  their  way  to  Mecca.  The '  Greek  Bishop  of 
Paphos^  a  city  whose  365  churches  are  dwindled  down  to  four, 
highly  approTcd  of  the  tracts  brought  him,  and  engaged  to  distribute 
them,  as  did  also  the  Bishop  of  Lcuidca,  who  wannly  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  present.  The  same  course  was  pursued  by  the 
president  of  the  monastery,  at  Jaffa, — ^the  Joppa  of  the  scriptures. 
At  Jerusalem  Mr.  Parsons  sold  two  Greek  Testaments,  and  one  Per- 
sian, one  Italian,  and  one  Armenian.  The  Russian  Consul  at  Jaffa 
expressed  to  him  an  opinion,  in  whose  correctness,  were  it  acted 
upon,  we  should  rejoice, — ^that  a  printing  press  might,  without  difficulty, 
be  established  at  Jerusalem.  The  gospel  was  first  preached  there  at 
the  express  command  of  its  Divine  founder ;  and  delighted  would 
every  Christian  be,  if  from  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  great  King,  the 
word  of  life  should  again  be  dispersed  through  regions  now  lying  in 
the  shadow  of  darkness,  though  thence  emanated  to  all  nations  the 
gospel's  great  and  glorious  light  During  Mr.  Parsons's  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  Mr.  Fish  took  a  tour  to  Ephesus,  where  he  found  the 
candlestick  indeed  removed  out  of  its  place,  for  now  no  human 
being  lives  where  onoe  stood  Ephesus ;  and  Aarsuluck,  which  may  be 
considered  as  Ephesus  under  another  name,  though  not  precisely  on 
the  spot  of  ground,  contains  but  a  few  miserable  Turkish  huts.  The 
fellow  labourers  afterwards  joined  company,  but  it  was  only  for 
a  while ;  as  Mr.  Parsons,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  breathed  his  last  at  Alexandria  on  the  10th  of 
February.    He  rests  from  his  labours,  and  his  works  do  follow  him. 


POLITICAL  RETROSPECT. 


The  Agricultural  Distresses  of  the  country  has  formed  the  prominent 
feature  of  Pariiamentary  discussion  since  our  last ;  but,  for  their 
relief  little  has  been  done,  little  we  are  satisfied  can  be  done,  by  any 
legislative  enactments.    Closing  the  ports  to  foreign  grain  until  the 
home  price  shall  have  reached  80  shiUings  a  quarter,  and  then  admit- 
ting it  but  on  a  duty  of  12  shillings,  whilst  that  price  shall  not  exceed 
70s.  is  a  retrospective  proceeding,  which  the  goodness  of  God,  in 
sending  us  another  promising  season,  will,  we  hope,  long  render  in- 
operative. With  all  the  measures  proposed  for  their  assistance,  the  Agri- 
culturists have  indeed  been  so  dissatisfied,  that  a  county  Member, 
in  his  place,  declared,  that  **  as  Ministers  had  deserted  the  Agricultu- 
ralists, the  Apieulturalistshad  no  alternative  but  to  desert  Ministers.'' 
On  the  question  of  retrenchment,  we  rejoice  that  Uiey  have  deserted 
them,  and  that  through  that  desertion  the  useless  office  of  a  joint 
postmaster-general  has  been  abolished,  or  at  least, — for  that  is  the 
most  important  point, — ^that  its  salary  has  been  saved  to  the  country. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  gross  act  of  injustice  not  to  notice  in  terms  of 
high  commendation,  the  liberal  conduct  of  his  Majesty,  in  voluntarily 
directing  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  in  those  departments  of  the 
civil  list  which  chiefly  respect  .his  personal  comfort,  and  also  in  the 
salaries  of  certain  officers    paid   from  it,    amounting  together  to 
£66,000  per  annum. — Some  parts  of  the  country  have  been  distnri>ed 
by  riotous  proceedings  of  a  local  nature ;  in  SiifTolk  and  Norfolk  to 
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^•slvay  ftintiui^  maoliiiioiy;  in  WalM,  fo  adraMee  t 
niners ;  and  ia  Hatt,  to  resist  the  redoctioa  of  thoao  <if 
tiiejr  have  been  bappily  sabdaed  by  tte  aid  of  tfae  jnili 
bloodshed  ia  (be  coniesty  though  two  or  three  of  the  or 
bale  nnoe,  by  a  poblie  execation,  been  made  a  <treadfi 
sary  example  to  tfieir  associates  In  crime. 

We  bail  with  joy  the  presentatkm  of  petitiOBS  from 
part  of  the  couatry,  praying  for  a  revision  ef  enr  Ori 
i^arely  onr  legislators  will  not  be  deaf  for  ever  to  tfae  roh 
That  they  will  not,  we  are  disposed  to  argue,  froaii  Sir  la 
tosh  haTing,  by  a  majority  of  sixteea,  obtained  a  pled 
Hoase  of  Gomawns  to  take  the  sobject  iato  oonsideratioi 
period  of  the  next  Session. 

I  ABLANn  is  in  a  wretched  state :  famine  ia  some  of  its 
Ions  districts,  having  added  its  horrors  to  caiami tiesy  ats 
need  of  s^graYation.  For  this  presssag  want,  relief  ka 
been  provided  with  a  promptitade,  that  does  the  hig^bea 
Baglisfa  benerolence.  Subscriptions  have  every  where  ht 
and  UberaBy  filled ;  and  fifty  thousand  poinds  have  beei 
parliament,  with  tbe  cordial  approbatMin  of  all  parties,  at 
of  the  Lord  Lieatenaat,  to  be  expended  in  the  employii 
labouring  poor  in  the  suffering  distriets,  in  making  roa 
tiiose  hitherto  impervious  tracts  ef  aMantain  and  bog,  wfai 
•entnries  served  as  the  narsery  and  retreat  of  insnrrectii 
rage.  This  is  a  measure  as  pc^itic  as  it  is  humane.  Tfa 
tnde  with  which  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Insurrectioi 
been  carried  into  execution,  has  greatly  contributed  tc 
alarming  spirit  of  revolt,  but  too  widely  diffused  throug 
happy  country,  which  will,  we  would  yet  hope,  escape  the 
a  rebellion.  We  would,  however,  earnestly  entreat  oar  le^ 
lose  no  time  in  redressing  the  wrongs  of  her  wretched  popui 
Goulboum  has,  we  see,  launched,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
of  the  Irish  govennnent  for  lesseaiag  the  evils  of  the  tylhing 
m^surei-endered  doubly  necessary  by  tiieinapradent  and  hai 
attempts  of  some  avaricious  proctors  60  introduce  the  tylh 
tatoes:  into  parts  of  the  cooatiy  hitherto  free  from  that  ve: 
are  not  yet  in  possession  of  its  details.  The  InsnrrectieB  a 
continued;  and  an  armed  police  is  estaMished  Uvoaghoat  tht 
oc  rather  power  is  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenaat  to  ei 
wherever  he  may  think  fit  to  do  so.  These  are  strong  piec; 
measures  ^'but  if  more  is  not  done  thaoParliaiaent  seems  dii 
do,  for  permanently  ameliorating  the  eoaditioa  of  the  p 
whom  they  am  legisladng  (to  use  a  vulgar  expressioa)  but  £ 
to  month,  they  will  have  disappointed  tiie  expectadoM  of  tk 
and)  but  too  probably,  rained  the  country  they  pretend, 
pretend,  to  save.  We  rejoice,  howeyer,  to  find,  tiiat  same  n 
and  CDBmioners  of  large  property^  are  taking  measorts  to  n 
they  do  more  than  pretend  to  benefit  <heir  wretched  eoimtry,  t 
in  tiie  hour  of  her  greatest  distress,  they  have  retamed  to 
their  posts  as  reudent  landlords.  More  we  traat  will  hasten' ( 
their  example.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  also,  that  ae  a( 
exertions  of  the  yenerable  and  encelient  Archbishop  of  l^m 
traversiag  his  diooese,  relieving  and  oonsolhig  diiease  and 
9»d  determined  to  share  in  the  dangers  and  saSeriags  of  his  c 
mtn,  vhish  inspasst,  to  ose  hia  Grane'a  own:  eapmHQoii^  ^<id 


)f  detscniitioiiyaiidofwlachiio  pietore  omJd  be  drawn  wbM  would 
lot  be  a  faint  and  feeble  rej^esentation  of  their  present  wants/'  Tiie 
latron  of  every  beneyolent  institution,  the  Mend  of  every  object  in 
Ustress,  this  primitiye  bishop,  who  devotes  his  large  eoclesiastical 
evenue  (and  where  it  is  thus  spent,  no  roTenue  can  well  be  too 
arge)  in  doing  good,  ought  to  succeed  to  the  primacy  on  the  late 
vacancy,  instead  of  one  whose  chief,  if  not  his  sole  reconunenda- 
ion*  is  his  family  connection,  and  who  may  probably  imitate  the  ex- 
onple  of  his  predecessor,  in  leaving  near  hall  a  million  in  his  coffers, 
whust  thousands  of  his  flock  were  perishiog  for  want  of  food. 

In  France,  the  lealous  exertions  of  the  Missionaries  to  revive  all 
the  superstition  and  bigotry  of  the  Catholic  faith,  have  led  to  tumol-^ 
tuary  proceedings  in  Paris  and  the  Provinces,  sufficient  to  evince 
that  the  day  for  such  a  work  is  gone  by,  we  hope,  for  ever.    In  an 
electioneering  tumuU,  of  radier  a  serious  nature,  at  Lyons  the  ^ar* 
sellois  hymn  was  sung,  and  shouts  of  *'  Tive  NapoleoM  II J*  were  raised  i 
indieationa  these  of  a  revolutionary  spirit,  which  would  seem  but  ta 
want  a  proper  leader  tQ  bring  them  into  action.    Here  and  there 
overt  acts  of  rebellion  have  been  conumtte4»  and  though  they  exhibit 
some  proofs  of  a  common  plan,  it  is  evidently  one  crude,  indigested,, 
and  very  partially  supported.  As  was  the  case  in  England  after  the  death 
of  Cromwell,  and  the  restoration  of  the  second  Charles,  compared 
wiih  whom  Louis  XVIII.  is  an  angel  of  light,  the  stability  of  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things  in  France  seems,  indeed^ principally  to  rest  upoot 
the  want  of  a  popular  chief  of  the  malcontents.    It  is  not,  hewevec„ 
to  be  dissembled,  that  the  incendiary  conflagrations  in  some  provinces,, 
and  the  seizure  of  arms  in  others,  are  very  awkward  proofe  of  tha 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  people,  and  would  excite  our  alarm,  did  not 
very  similar  proceedings  rivet  our  attention  nearer  home.    This  state 
of  things  is  unpleasant,  but  is  yet  perhaps  productive  of  some  advan* 
tagesTas  it  prevents  tjie  TJkras  from  attempting  to  re-establish  the 
rSicn  of  bigotry,  for  whose  return  some  of  them  are  yet  living  in 
hope— never,  we  trust,  to  be  realized.    That  its  realization  is  not,  at 
all  events,  nigh  at  hand,  is  proved  by  theprevalence  of  thatspirit  of  to* 
leration,  for  which  France  is  indebted  to  Buonaparte;  as,  in  deference 
to  it.  on  a  representation  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church,, 
that  the  temple  for  that  worship  was  not  suffimently  laige  for  the 
Protestant  Population  of  Lyons  and  its  vicinity,  the  King,  upon  ther 
demand  of  the  Prefect,  has  granted  3000  francs  to  buHd  galleries,  in 
which  700  or  800  persons  can  be  accommodated. 

Spain  is  still  far  from  quiet,  and  several  of  the  lower  order  woqld 
seem  to  vrish  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  regime  with  all  its  uiw 
shackled  power,  in  lieu  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  which  they  arn 
too  ignorant  to  understand  and  appreciate  as  they  ought;and  in  s<|ma 
districts,  armed  bodies  of  insurgents  are  maintaining  a  hrigandary. 
but  unsuccessful  warfare  vrith  the  government  troops^ 

Turning  to  Portuoai,,  we  regret,  to  find,  that  Bio  Janeiro  ha9 
again  been  the  seat  of  insurrectionary  movements,  the  precise  objeot 
^d  bearing  of  which  we  profess  not  to  understand.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  orders  of  the  King  and  Cortes,  for  the  return  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent to  Lisbon,  the  people  are  said  to  have  expressed  the  utmost 
unwillingness  to  part  with  him ;  in  consequence  of  which,  his  Royal 
Highness  promised  to  lay  their  request  far  his  continuance  before  hia 
Iloyal  Father,  and  to  await  his  answer,  Themilitary  commandant 
however,  insisted  on  the  folfilwent  of  his  ordeis,  and  drdw  up  Oia 
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troops,  1500  in  number^  to  enforce  them.  The  inhabitan 
trary,  collected  to  the  amount  of  6000  or  7000,  including' 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Prince.  This  overawed  the 
surrendered,  on  condition  of  withdrawing  his  troops  a 
distant,  whence  they  were  to  sail  for  £urope  so  soon 
could  be  got  ready;  thus  order  was  restored,  and  the 
blood  prevented.  The  government  at  home  is  eviden 
sive  that  the  Brazils,^  like  the  other  South  American  pi 
soon  tiirow  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country,  if  rcinfo 
not  sent  out  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection.  Five  tho 
are  accordingly  about  to  sail  from  Lisbon  for  Bafaia  tb 
ported  that  the  Transatlantic  deputies,  have  with  one  ace 
against  the  armament,  as  little,  if  any  thing  short  of  a  d 
war,  by  the  King  against  his  colonial  subjects. 

In  Naples  again  all  is  not  quiet  yet.    Some  serious 
have  taken  place  in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  where  a 
released  their  companions  from  prison,  and  threaten 
magistrates,  and  fire  upon  the  military.    The  districts 
outrages  occurred,  have,  by  a  proclamation  of  the  King, 
under  martial  law. 

The  rapid  spread  of  liberal  opinions  through  most  o^ 
of  Europe,  has,  we  rejoice  to  find,  been  indirectly  produ 
good  effect  on  Austria,  that  its  bigoted  and  despotic  < 
has  appointed  two  Protestant  Professors  of  Theology  in 
sity  of  Vienna,  that  by  this  means  students  may  be  pre^ 
flocking  to  foreign  seminaries,  where  their  patriotism  n 
dangered,  or  principles  instilled  not  very  accordant  with  i 
institutions  of  their  own  country.  In  the  Italian  states  c 
rial  House,  the  Carbonari  seem  to  be  still  secretly  at 
assassinated  one  of  their  apostate  associates,  and  threats 
fate  to  those  who  shall  withdraw  themselves  from  their  so 
Director  of  Police  at  Modena  has  also  fallen  under  H 
of  assassins,  employed,  no  doubt,  by  those  whose  profe 
should  prevent  such  horrible  measures  for  its  attainment. 

Though  the  question  of  war  and  peace  between  Russia  ai 
is  still  a  doubtful  one,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  th 
Europe  will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Greek  insurrection,  U 
have  ever  vrished  success.  Something  at  all  events  will 
gained  by  it,  as  the  proud  and  bigoted  Mussulman  has  b 
to  shew  some  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  Cross.  This 
evinced  by  an  order  issued  by  the  Porte,  directing  the 
Kiajani,  who  during  the  absence  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  sui 
the  administration  of  police  in  the  capita],  to  take  under  I 
protection  the  religious  festivals  of  tiie  Greeks  daring  £ 
making  him  responsible  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  J 
should  receive  any  disturbance  or  molestation  during  the  i 
The  consequence  was,  that  not  only  in  the  Greek  and 
churches,  all  the  religious  ceremonies,  professions,  and  obj 
were  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  peace  and  order  bat 
vities  which  followed  were  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  in  their 
and  in  the  most  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  Their  Patriarcl 
been  graciously  received  at  the  palace  of  the  Grand  Sultan, 
made  another  considerable  donation  towards  the  repair  of  fl 
dral  Church,  damaged  by  the  outrages  of  the  Turkish  mob, 
Wallachia    and  Moldavia  have  been   evacuated^  the  wi 
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to  rage  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  in  other  parts  with  all 
the  ferociousness  which  from  its  commencement  has  distinguished 
their  sanguinary  contest.  Scio,  classical  Scio,  is  reduced  to  ashes, 
and  the  ruthless  and  barbarian  Ottomans  have  plundered  and  destroy- 
ed CYcry  thing  in  its  neighbourhood. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  occasion  to  direct  the  attention  of  our 
readers  farther  East  than  to  Turkey;  but  China  is  at  this  moment 
an  object  of  some  attention,  from  the  suspension  of  our  trade  with  its 
natives.  This  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  improper 
proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  one  of  our  ships  demanding 
certaiidy  some  concessions  and  reparation,  though  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature  to  those  required  in  delivering  up  the  offenders,  or  some 
one  in  their  stead,  that  they  ma^  be  put  to  death,  in  atonement  for 
the  blood  of  a  Chinese  of  two  accidentally  Jdlled.  Tlie  formal  and  ridi- 
culously punctilious  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Pekin  may  render 
an  adjustment  of  the  differences  with  our  traders  extremely  tedious ; 
but  we  doubt  not,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  pompous  vapourings  of 
Jaow-Kwang,  Viceroy  of  Canton,  the  payment  of  a  good  round  sum 
by  the  East-India  Company,  will  speedily  prevent  our  being  deprived 
of  the  luxury  of  tea,  long  elevated  by  habit  almost  into  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

America,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  not  without  its  perplexi- 
ties, distresses,  and  discontents  ;  and,  free  as  is  its  boasted  system  of 
representation,  parliamentary  reform  of  some  kind  would  seem  to  be 
needed  there  as  well  as  in  England ;  for,  after  a  Session  of  156  days, 
costing  the  country,  in  the  travelling  expenses  and  allowance  of  its 
legislators,  321,484  dollars,  about  £72,000,  grievous  complaints  are 
made  by  the  opposition  journalists,  of  the  numberless  propositions, 
much  talking,  and  many  reports,  of  Congress,  whilst  little  or  nothing 
was  done  tiiere  to  advance  the  interests,  or  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 
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Memoin  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  formerly  of 

Boston,  in  New  England, 

[Concluded  from  Vol.  V.  p.  21.] 

Pliny  accounted  those  happy  men,  who  either  did 
things  worthy  to  be  written,  or  wrote  things  worthy  to  be 
read.*  Christians  account  those  teachers  blessed,  and 
blessings,  who  teach  both  by  their  li^ht,  and  life,  in  sin- 
cerity. Those  which  best  knew  his  goms  out  and  comings 
in^  cannot  but  give  a  large  testimony  to  his  piety.  A  saint 
(above  many  of  the  saints)  manifestly  declared  in  the  con- 
sciences of  the  godly  amongst  whom  he  walked,  to  be  the 
epistle  of  Christ,  known  and  read  of  all  men.  In  his  house 
he  walked  with  a  perfect  heart :  he  was  an  example  to  the 
flock,  clothed  with  love  and  humility  amongst  his  brethren. 
One  of  a  thousand  in  respect  to  his  worth ;  but  (as  it  is  re- 
ported of  Dr.  Whitaker,)  as  one  of  the  multitude  in  respect 
of  his  facile  and  companion-like  behaviour.  Both  ability 
and  modesty  in  such  a  degree,  are  not  ordinarily  to  be 
found  in  the  same  man  :  others  with  much  affection  beheld 
the  beau^  of  his  face,  whilst  himself  was  one  who  knew  not 
that  his  mce  shined.  He  was  a  father,  friend,  and  brother 
to  his  fellow-elders,  and  a  shining  light  before  men. 

As  the  being  of  man,  so  the  well-being  of  humane  affairs 
depends  not  a  little  upon  domestick  government,  whence 
are  the  seminaries  and  first  societies  of  mankinde.  He  well 
knew  a  bishop  pught  not  to  be  defective  in  so  momentous  a 
duty,  incumbent  upon  all  heads  of  families :  he  must  be  one 
that  ruleth  well  his  own  house.f  In  consqience  whereof,  he 
himself  rising  betimes  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  he  was 
ready,  called  his  family  together  (which  was  also  his  prac- 
tice m  the  evening)  to  the  solemn  worship  of  God ;  read- 
ing, and  expounding,  and  occasionally  applying  the  Scrip- 
ture unto  them,  always  beginning  and  ending  with  prayer. 
In  case  of  sin  committed  by  child  or  servant,  he  would  call 
them  aside  privately  (the  matter  so  requiring),  lay  the  Scrip-' 
ture  before  them,  causing  them  to  read  that  which :  bare 

• 

*  Equidem  beatos  puto,  qaibus  Deorum  munere  datum  est  aatfsM^ere 
•eribenda,  ant  scribere  le^^enda.    C.  Pli.  Tacit,  vol.  1. 
t  Bene  non  regis,  si  bene  non  regeris.    Bern,  epist*  189, 
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witness  against  such  offence ;  seldom  or  ne 

in  anger^  that  the  dispensation  of  godly   die 

\  not  be  impured^  or  become  less  effectual,  thro 

mixing  of  humane  passion. 

He  Degan  the  Sabbath  at  evening;   theref 
fonned  family  duty  after  supper,  bein^  larger 
in  exposition,  after  which  he  catechised   nis 
n  servants,  and  then  returned  into  his  study. 

following,  family-worship  being  ended,  he   re 

study,  until  the  bell  called  him  away.    Upon  h 

meeting,  he  returned  again  into  his  study  (th< 

labour  and  prayer)  unto  his  private  devotion 

ing  a  small  repast  carried  him  up  for  his  din 

tinned  till  the  tolling  of  the  bell.    The  publick 

over,  he  withdrew  for  a  space  to  his  prementi 

\  for  his  sacred  addresses  unto  God,  as  in  the  fo 

;  came  down,  repeated  the  sermon  in  the  family, 

;  supper  sung  a  psalm,  and  towards  bed-time  bets 

agam  to  his  study,  he  closed  the  day  with  prayi 
,  spent  the  Sabbam  continually. 

In  his  study,  he  neither  sate  down  unto  noi 
\  his  meditations  without  prayer ;  whilst  his  eye 

jl  his  book,  his  expectation  was  from  Qod.     He  hi 

study,  because  he  had  learned  to  pray :  An  abl 
ospel-student,  because  unable  to  study  without  J 
he  barrenness  of  his  meditation  at  some  times, 
his  endeavour  were  most  intense  upon  a  good  i 
vinced  him  whence  it  was,  that  his  heart  musii 
same  subject  at  an)t>ther  time,  his  tongue  becam 
of  a  ready  writer.  As  he  was  not  (comparative 
in  parts,  learning,  or  industry,  so  was  he  more 
to  trust  in  them,  but  to  fix  his  dependence  totallj 
Herein  not  unlike  unto  Bradford,  of  whom  we  r< 
studied  kneeling.  Another  Synesitu,  who  was  wo 
his  life  between  prayer,  and  his  book.*  Like  unt 
sufficient  of  himself  to  think  any  thing  as  of  hi 
professing  all  his  sufficiencie  to  be  of  God.  But 
our  selves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  mimstty  ^ 
Men  of  labour,  and  men  of  prayer. 

As  any  weighty  cause  presented  it  self  either  in  i 
commonwealm,  or  family,  he  would  set  days  ^p; 
the  face  of  God  in  secret ;  such  were  the  bowels  c 
ritual  father,  the  horsemen  and  chariots  of  this  I 

♦  MlpiC^iv  rhv  fiiov  tvxH  ««*  /Si^Xv^    Syn.  ep.  67. 
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migiit  jUiy  with  Paul,  he  was  in  fastikigs  often.  His  conver- 
sation upon  eartli,  was  a  trading  in  heaven ;  a  demonstra- 
tion  of  the  praises  of  him  who  had  called  him :  a  practical 
and  exemplary  ministery  of  grace  unto  the  hearer  and  be- 
holder: a  temperature  of  that  holiness,  sweetness,  and  love, 
which  continually  gained  upon  the  hearts  of  mmy  specta* 
tors.  The  habitual  gracious  scope  of  his  heart  in  his  whole 
ministery,  is  not  illegible  in  that  usual  subscription  of  his 
at  the  end  of  all  his  sermons,  Tibi,  Domine,  unto  thy  honor^ 

OLord!* 

As  disputation  is  well  called  the  sieve  of  truth,t  so  in  his 
pokmical  labors  he  was  a  seeker  Uiereof  in  love,  his  scope 
was  die  glory  of  God,  unity  of  the  churches,  and  the  editi* 
cation  ot  men,  not  the  ostentation  of  wit.    It  was  his  holy 
ambition  not  to  seem  to  be  learned,  but  indeed  to  be  better* 
ed :  a  sincere  seeker  of  light,  not  of  victory.    Witness  his 
brotherly  acoeptsmce  of  Dr.  Twisse  his  examination  of  Mr. 
Caiton^s  treatise  of  predestination ;  from  whom  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  received  light  thereby,  and  was  ready  to  attest 
die  great  abilities  of  the  Doctor,  that  star  (if  any  of  this  age) 
of  £e  first  magnitude.    'Tis  true,  Mr.  Cotton's  mind  was 
then  exercised  concerning  the  point  of  reprobation :  touch- 
ing the  point  of  election,  'tis  sufficiently  known  he  was  not 
only  orthodox,  but  also  dear.    As  there  were  of  old  that 
pretended  the  predestinarian  heresie  to  have  had  its  rise 
from  Austin ;  and  Grevinclwvius  of  late,  blushed  not  to  say 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Ames,  that  Armitdanorum  malleus,  Ame" 
sius  Peia^anixftt,  Ames  Pelagianiaeth.     So  the  wonder  is 
less,  if  this  sound  and  judicious  divine  hath  not  escaped  the 
imputation  of  Arminianism  from  some,  notwithstanding  the 
fiedundant  testimony  of  his  doctrine,  and  generally  of  all 
that  knew  him,  to  the  contrary;  yea,  that  occasionally  he 
hath  been  heard  to  say  by  testimony  yet  alive,  and  above 
exception;  that  he  looked  at  Arminianism  as  another  gos- 
pel, and  directly  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of 
grace.    What  Melnncthon  (our  ordinary  parallel)  sometimes 
said  of  himself  to  Eccitts,  may  here  be  truly  applied  to  him : 
Mr.  Cotton  in  his  disputations  sought  not  ms  glory,  but 

*  We  here  omit  two  Poems,  entitled,  ''  A  thankful  Acknowledge 
ment  of  God's  Providence/'  and  "  Another  Poem  made  by  Mr.  Cot- 
ton (as  it  seemetii)  upon  his  removal  from  Boston  to  this  Wilderness," 
and  we  do  it  because,  as  a  versifier,  if  we  may  judge  from  these  spe- 
cimens, it  may  truly  be  said  of  Mr.  Cotton,  that 

''  Sterafaold  himself  he  out-SternhoIded/'  J^it. 

t  Cribrum  veritatis. 
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Qod's  truth.^    So  able  an  opponent  was  rare  ; 

opponent  more  rare.    He  that  fell  into  his  hau 

\  to  fall  soft  enough  ordinarily  (except  througl 

fault)  not  likely  to  lose  any  thing  besides  his  € 
.    A  man's  wisdom  maketh  his  face  to  shine.      ] 

ty^  a  quick,  comprehensive,  and  benign  unde 
aving  received  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
rice  and  profit  of  others.  To  discover  the  mine 
therewith  the  sentence  of  judgment,  in  matters 
inferior  judges,  was  no  small  part  both  of  the  wc 
fulness  of  him  that  was  to  minister  before  the 
Queen  of  SMba  proved  Solomon  with  hard  questi 
is  scarce  any  gilt  that  more  approximates  the  n 
that  which  the  learned  call  a  divine,  then  an  abi 
fi  measure  to  send  away  religious  casuists,  as  the  w 

that  renowned  questionist,  which  communed  ^ 
allthatwasin  her  heart, 'And  Solomon  told  her  a 
tions ;  there  was  not  any  thing  hid  from  tne  king  i 
her  not.^  It  seemed  good  uuto  the  Father  of  ligi 
this  happy  instrument,  not  only  to  excell  his  br 
in  many  respects,  upon  this  account  to  excell 
grace  so  far  acknowledged  in  him,  as  that  all  sort 
magistrate  and  private  persons,  learned  and  unleaj 
cised  with  their  respective  cases  of  conscienc 
under  Ood  in  special  manner  upon  his  lips  for  k 
and  sought  the  law  at  his  mouth.  Hear  to  this  pi 
testimony  of  Mr.  Davenport,  that  eminent  and 
man  of  Uod,  the  faithful  pastor  of  the  church 
Haven,  (a  witness  above  many)  in  his  own  word 
loweth : 

"  His  forced  flight  from  Boston  to  London  for  h 
"  from  pursuit  of  the  pursevants  sent  to  appreheo 
"  well  remember;  and  admire  the  special  provi 
"  God  towards  myself  and  some  others  in  it,  amons 
"  safe  retirement  and  hiding  places  were  provided 
*^  in  and  about  London.  For  some  of  us  agreed  toi 
"  improve  that  opportunity  for  a  conference  with  hi 
''  the  grounds  of  his  judgment  and  practice,  whc 
"  Church  was  in  danger  to  be  deprived  of  him,  an< 
"benefit  of  his  precious  gifts,  hoping  that  Ood  rnigt 
"  the  same,  for  the  communicating  of  further  lighi 
:{  "  to  him  or  to  us.     Two  points  were  the  principal 

I  "  of  our  discourse.     1.  Touching  the  limitation  of 

tMi  Doctor,  son  qusero  meion  9l<»riam  in  hoc  ne^otio, 
tatsm. 
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"  power,  to  matters  commanded,  not  to  things  different. 
2.  Touching  the  oflBce  of  bishops,  whether  the  scrip- 
ture-bishops be  appointed  to  rule  a  diocesse,  or  a  particu- 
**  lar  congregation.  The  discussing  of  these  caused  much 
"  debate  oetween  us,  about  the  meaning  and  extent  of  the 
second  commandment,  both  in  the  negative  and  the  affir- 
mative part  of  it,  and  a  diligent  examination  of  what  had 
been  printed  in  defence  of  conformity  to  the  ceremonies 
imposed,  viz.  Mr.  Wheatlies  arguments  in  his  Care-cloth, 
Mt.  Byfeld*son]Pet.2. 13. and  others,  with  such  arguments 
as  were  either  produced,  or  invented,  and  urged  by  any 
"  of  our  selves :  unto  all  which  he  answered  with  great  evi- 
dence of  Scripture  light,  composedness  of  mind,  mildness 
of  spirit,  constant  adhering  to  his  principles,  and  keep- 
ing tnem  unshaken,  and  himself  from  varym^  from  them 
by  any  thing  spoken  ad  oppositum.  When  I  ooserved,  that 
all  this  he  did  not  in  speech  only,  but  also  in  sundry  writ- 
ings (the  copies  whereof  I  have)  without  the  help  of  any 
book  but  the  Scriptures,  wherein  he  was  mighty ;  and  yet 
matters  that  required  variety  of  reading,  whether  for  con- 
'*  firmation  of  the  truth,  or  confutation  of  the  contrary,  fell 
frequently  into  discourse  inter  partes:  I  admired  Grod's 
presence  with  him,  and  assistance  of  him,  quickening  his 
apprehension  and  invention,  strengthening  his  memory, 
*  composing  his  mind,  and  governing  his  spirit  far  beyond 
'*  what  I  had  taken  notice  of  any  man  before  him.  The 
"  reason  of  our  desire  to  confer  with  him  rather  then  any 
"  other  touching  these  weighty  points,  was  our  former 
knowledge*  of  his  approved  godliness,  excellent  learn- 
ing, sound  judgment,  eminent  gravity,  candor,  and  sweet 
temper  of  spirit,  whereby  he  could  placidly  bear  those 
that  differed  from  him  in  their  apprehensions.  All  which 
and  much  more  we  found,  and  glorified  God,  in  him,  and 
"for  him." 

So  equal  a  contention  between  learning  and  meekness  is 
seldom  visible  in  any  one  person.  Of  Moses  we  thus  read. 
Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  that 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  consciences  of  those 
that  knew  him  appealed  to,  he  will  be  acknowledged 
amongst  the  meekest  of  the  earth  in  his  days.  I  am  forced 
here  to  make  a  pause :  so  conspicuous  was  this  grace  in 
him,  that  multitudes  beheld  it,  not  without  making  extra- 
ordinary mention  thereof.  'Tis  true,  he  had  an  advantage 
above  many  in  his  natural  constitution,  and  its  influence  from 
his  education,  heigh tned  intellectuals,  and  moralities,  was 
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not  inconsiderable,  but  that  which  gave  the  b 
ness,  which  sanctified  and  perfected  all,  ^vras 
Christ.  He  was  of  an  acute  apprehension,  th 
sensible  of;  but  so  little  in  his  own  spirit,  th 
easily  provoked  by  an  injury.  Sensibleness 
done  to  Ood  by  sin,  or  of  what  the  offender  h 
i|  himself  by  sinning,  left  such  impressions  upoi 

his  taking  notice  of  any  injury  done  unto  niii 
usually  taken  notice  of.     He  had  well  learnc 
,'  of  Gregory,  It  is  better  oftentimes  to  flie  from 

!  silence,  then  to  overcome  it  by  replying.*     It 

manner  to  revenge  wrongs  with  Cnristian  tacit 
!  lancthon  overcomes  Lutner^s  anger,  and  his  oifv 

'  mildness,  patience,  and  prayer.    The  non^e; 

\  softness  of  the  wooll  breaks  the  force  of  the  ca 

saveth  both  the  bullet  and  it  self.     If  inferiors 
unnecessarily  with  him,  he  would  patiently  he 
give  them  a  brotherly  account,  pacifying  theii 
a  gentle,  grave,  and  respective  answer.     Take 
ofthat  kind  instead  of  many,  unto  one  of  his 
sick  of  singularities,  and  less  able  to  bear  soui 
following  him  home  after  his  public  labors  in  tl 
and  instead  of  better  encouragement,  telling 
ministry  was  become  either  dark,  or  flat ;  he  ge 
ed.  Both,  brother  I  without  further  opening  his  i 
defence,  choosing  rather  to  own  the  imputation, 
postulate  with  the  imputer. 

Disputations  are  great  trials  of  the  spirits  oi 
men.  llooperond  Rialey  were  patient  martyrs,  yi 
impatient  disputers.  The  synod  held  at  Catnbri 
ters  were  then  circumstanced,  was  unto  this  ^c 
hour  of  temptation,  above  what  ordinarily  had  I 
in  his  pilgrimage;  yet  such  was  his  eminent 
throughout,  as  argued  in  the  conscience  of  the  spc 
i  guktr  patience,  and  left  him  a  mirror  for  the  te: 

.  mildness,  and  government  of  his  spirit.   Pious  m 

for  church-society.     It  was  he,  than  whom  was  n 

man  upon  earth,  who  continued  Israel  in  chun 

nion,  and  continued  in  communion  with  Israe 

'(  standing  their  manners  in  the  wilderness.    To  inf 

preserve  instrumer.taily  church-communion,  goe 
ship,  society,  and  purity,  in  the  exercises  that  t 


*  Gloriosus   est  injuriam    taeendo    fiig^ere,  quim   i 
superare. 
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t^  removal  of  (as  it  were)  a  nation  out  of  a  n%tion^  cbaof^ 
of  ecclesiastical  government,  with  the  many  temptatioc^  of 
tlus  desart,  called  for  another  Moses:  neither  the  spirit  of 
^paiation  nor  pollution  can  attain  it.    To  hold  communion 
with  men  that  are  sinners,  without  having  communion  with 
their  sin,  is  the  only  sociable  spirit.    To  extend  communion 
where  the  rule  commands,  and  to  deny  communion  where 
the  rule  forbids,  qualifieth  us  to  live  with  God  and  man* 
They  that  are  strong,  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak.    Pillars  must  be  bearers,  else  the  building  falls.  The 
infirmities  of  the  weak  brethren,  are  the  trials  and  burdens 
of  those  which  are  strong.    It  fareth  ill  with  the  little  one, 
when  the  frowardness  of  the  child  exceeds  the  patience  of 
the  nurse.  Those  things  in  nature  which  cannot  sufier,  cai^- 
not  mixe.    Timber  that  will  not  endure  cutting,  is  unfit  for 
jointing.    The  sword  that  is  good  metal  will  bow  to  the 
hilts,  and  yet  come  strait  again.    No  metal  more  solid  then 
gold,  no  metal  more  yielding  under  the  hammer.    The  same 
heaven  hath  the  name  of  firmament  for  its  stability,  and  of 
the  expanse  for  its  being  stretch'd  out  like  a  curtain^  and 
compassing  about  the  residue  of  the  creation.    The  sinews 
which  are  the  members  of  most  strength,  are  also  members 
flexible  every  way,  for  the  better  motion  of  the  whole  body. 
Denial  of  regular  communion,  is  injurious  to  the  body. 
Rigor  is  schismatical,  indulgence  is  defiling ;  both  are  scan- 
dalous and  destructive.    Piety  and  meekness  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.     Eccius  sometimes 
acknowledgea  unto  Melancthon  that  his  mildness,  and  Pofh 
tonus  his  good  language,  had  been  very  beneficial  to  the 
Protestant  cause.     Yet  though  he  was  so  gentle,  meek,  and 
flexible,  that  men  might  perswade  him  above  what  could  be 
usually  expected  from  men  of  his  worth ;  in  the  things  of  God 
he  was  stedfast  and  unmoveable.  Moses, iAie  meekest  of  men, 
in  the  cause  of  God,  would  not  yield  in  the  least:  Our  tattel 
also  shall  go  with  us,  there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind. 
Paul,  who  pleaseth  all  men  in  all  things,  in  a  matter  funda- 
mental giveth  not  place,  no  not  for  an  hour.    Charity  so 
enduretn  all  things,  as  that  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  com- 
mended because  she  cannot  suffer  those  that  do  evil.    Me^ 
lancthon's  milde  nature,  when  spiritualized  and  quickned  by 

Irrace,  drew  forth  the  commendation  of  an  enemy ;  but  being 
eft  unto  it  self,  gave  occasion  to  his  friend  to  complain. 
And  here,  saith  Mr.  Brightman,  (relating  to  the  springing 
and  spreading  gangrene  of  consubstantiation,)  I  and  tbee 
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wanting,  O  holy  Philip  t*  Luther  at  times 
Melancthon  sometimes  is  too  remiss.  The  an\ 
man  is  a  sin ;  the  anger  of  the  new-man  is  a 

j  ciurseth  the  anger  of  the  patriarchs ;  God  bless* 

Phineas.  The  sanctuary  cannot  want  the  fire 
heaven,  neither  may  it  be  touched  with  the  fire 
hell.  Gentleness  of  disposition,  when  actual 
makes  us  so  much  the  more  acceptable  and  p 
man ;  but  if  the  Spirit  withdraweth  his  assis 
short  of  reaching  God's  ends,  and  the  seasons 
sion  of  exorbitancie.  In  which  respect,  if  tl 
had  always  had  that  voice  sounding  in  his  hea 
wished  that  mild  Lantgrave  of  Hessen  mi^hl 
from  the  smith's  forge,  {Duresce,  duresce,  uttnm 

*  vius  durescat!)  haply  there  are  that  think  soi 

disturbances,  and  irregularities,  might  have  be 
by  God's  blessing. 

But  ordinarily,  and  in  matters  of  greatest  wei 
was  with  him.  Though  his  forbearance  was  hot 
and  very  imitable  in  the  things  that  concerned 
he  could  not  forbear  them  whom  he  knew  to  1 
experience  whereof  we  saw  concerning  som< 
spirits,  who  by  their  specious  discourses  of  frci 
subdolous  concealings  of  their  principles,  so  1 
him  into  a  better  opinion  of  them  then  there  w; 
that  notwithstanding  they  fathered  their  erron 
in  general,  and  abused  his  doctrine  to  the  count 
their  denial  of  inherent  grace  in  particular ;  yet  1 
to  believe  these  things  of  them,  and  slower  to  b 
against  them.  But  so  soon  as  the  truth  herein  i 
him,  hear  his  own  words  taken  out  of  his  letter 
Mr.  Davenport,  "  The  truth  is  (saith  he)  the  1 
"  island  is  bent  to  backsliding  into  error  and  delu 
Lord  pity  and  pardon  them,  and  me  also,  who 
•'  so  slow  to  see  their  windings,  and  subtile  co 
"  and  insinuations  in  all  their  transactions,  whils 
"  pagated  their  opinions  under  my  expressions,  < 
"  their  constructions."  Yea,  such  was  his  ing< 
piety,  as  that  his  soul  was  not  satisfied  without  ol 
mg  forth  into  affectionate  bewailing  of  his  infinni 
in  the  publick  assembly,  sometimes  in  his  prayer,  i 
in  his  sermon,  and  that  with  tears. 

ivj  "   *  Quinetiam  taam  tidem  k  diligcnliam,  sancte  Philipp 

'\i  — Brisrhtman  in  Anoc.  cap.  '^ 
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•  He  was  a  man  of  an  ingenuous  and  pious  candor,  rejoicing 
('as  opportunity  served)  to  take  notice  of,  and  testifie  unto 
the  gifts  of  God  in  his  brethren,  thereby  drawing  the  hearts 
of  them  to  him,  and  of  others  to  them,  both  to  dieir  encou- 
ragement, and  the  edification  of  many.  He  did  not  think 
himself  a  loser  by  putting  honor  upon  his  fellow-elders,  but 
was  willing  they  should  communicate  with  him  in  the  esteem 
and  love  of  the  people.  He  was  not  only  a  son  of  peace,  en- 
joying the  continual  feast  of  a  good  conscience  witn  serenity 
and  tranquillity  of  affections  at  home ;  but  also  a  peace- 
maker, qualified  by  the  graces  forementioned  to  be  a  choice 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  peace,  amongst  the 
churches.  Where,  if  any  differences  arose,  he  was  ready 
(being  called  thereunto)  to  afford  his  help  for  the  composing 
of  them ;  and  had  a  singular  faculty  and  ability  therein,  by 
that  excellent  wisdom,  and  moderation  of  spirit,  which  Ood 
in  Christ  had  given  him,  whose  blessing  also  did  ordinarily 
crown  his  endeavours  with  good  success. 

He  was  one,  the  reality  of  whose  profession  gave  cause 
unto  many  to  blesse  the  Author  of  Christian  religion,  for 
the  kindness  of  the  Lord,  shewed  unto  all  sorts  by  him  : 
his  portion  in  the  things  of  this  life,  exempted  him  from 
being  an  object  of  envy  in  that  behalf.  But  yet  behold 
quantum  ex  quantillo,  so  much  communicated  out  of  so 
little,  we  may  not  here  be  altogether  silent,  concerning  the 
grace  of  God  bestowed  upon  him,  whereby  to  his  power, 
yea  above  his  power,  he  was  beneficent  unto  others,  but 
especially  to  those  of  the  houshold  of  faith.  The  gospel 
opened  his  heart,  his  lips,  and  the  doors  of  his  house.  A 
bishop  then  must  be  given  to  hospitality,  apt  to  teach  :  as 
we  have  seen  him  didactical,  so  you  shall  find  him  hospital. 
He  well  remembered,  that  there  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet 
increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  then  is  meet, 
but  it  tendeth  to  poverty  :  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat. 
Among  others,  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  ministry  were  en- 
tertained with  peculiar  contentment.  To  reminde  all  in- 
stances, would  take  up  time ;  by  some  of  many,  take  his 
spirit  in  the  rest.  So  it  was :  a  minister  (to  spare  his 
name)  which  had  gotten  into  the  fellowship  of  that  eminent 
man,  Mr.  Arthur  Hildersham,  and  many  other  godly  preach- 
ers, being  acquainted  with  their  secrets,  betrayed  him  into 
the  prelate's  nands ;  who  coming  to  Boston,  and  meeting 
with  Mr.  Cotton,  this  Qaius  had  not  the  heart  to  speak  to 
him,  nor  to  invite  him  unto  his  house ;  which  he  said,  he 
never  did  to  his  knowledg  unto  any  stranger  before,  much 
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less  to  any  of  his  own  order.  It  was  the  model 
not  from  any  deficiencie  in  him,  why  the  jpi 
sioned  by  that  Corinthian,  was  not  applicabl 
his  dwelling  :  There  is  always  some  body  at  C^ 
Semper  aliquis  in  Cydonis  damo.  Some  years 
waa  brought  unto  Boston  a  report  of  the  necc 
poor  saints  at  Sigat€ca,  a  little  cnurch  (whereof  i 
Mr,  White  then  was,  and  yet  is  their  faithful  pa 
suffered  much  extremity  by  reason  of  the  per 
their  then  prevailing  adversaries,  forcing  them 
mudas  into  the  desart^continent.  The  sound  of 
tress  was  no  sooner  heard  of,  but  you  might  hav< 
sounding  of  his  bowels,  with  many  others,  appl 
selves  unto  a  speedy  collection,  and  transporting 
on  purpose,  for  their  seasonable  relief;  when  af 
ample  of  the  churches  in  Galatia,  Macedonia,  Cc 
Rome,  sending  their  liberalities  unto  Jerusalem  ij 
of  the  famine  foretold  by  Agabus,  the  same  ^ace  < 
in  the  churches  of  these  parts,  they  supplied  th 
value  of  about  seven  hundred  pounds ;  two  huadrc 
whereof  were  ^thered  in  the  church  of  Boston,  x 
the  contribution  exceeding,  and  but  one  equa 
bounty  of  their  then  teacher.  It  is  here  remarki 
this  collection  arrived  there  the  very  day  (or  thei 
after  those  poor  people  were  brought  to  a  personal 
of  that  little  meal  then  remaining  in  the  barrel,  and 
ing,  according  to  man,  but  that  after  the  eating 
they  must  die  a  lingering  death  for  want  of  food ; 
same  day  that  their  pastor  preached  to  them  (it  I 
Lord's  day)  out  of  PsaL  23.  1.  Tlie  Lord  is  my  she 
shall  not  want.  At  such  a  time  the  good  hand  of  t] 
brought  this  succor  to  them  from  afar.  To  give  < 
doubleth,  but  to  give  to  the  saints  in  a  time  of  ne 
bleth  the  dft. 

Whilst  ne  was  in  Er^land,  his  eminent  piety,  8U( 
his  labors,  interest  in  the  hearts  of  both  superiors,  ii 
and  equals,  drew  much  envy  upon  him;  and  his  n< 
formity  added  thereunto,  delivered  him  in  a  great 
4into  the 'will  of  his  adversaries ;  whose  hour  and  the 
of  darkness  being  come^  spared  not  to  shoot  at  hi 
grieve  him ;  not  giving  over  until  they  had  bereaved 
much  of  his  Uveuhood,  his  liberty,  country,  and  there^ 
the  sweet  society  of  lovers,  friends,  and  many  ways  en 
acquaintance,  much  more  precious  to  him  then  life 
Ye(^  the  measure  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  in  thifi 
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appointed  to  be  Buffered  b  j  him  in  the  flesh,  was  not  fulfilled* 
But  lo»  in  the  time  of  his  exile,  some  brethren^  (we  do  not 
say  they  were  not  of  us,  being  willing  to  hope  better  things,) 
provoked  by  the  censure  of  authority,  though  justly,  and 
not  without  tears  inflicted  upon  them,  single  out  him  as  a 
chief  object  of  their  displeasure;  who  though  above  other 
men  declining  irregular  and  unnecessary  interesting  of  him* 
self  in  the  actions  of  the  magistrate,  and  (while  opportunity 
lasted)  endeavouring  their  healing,  yet  must  now  be  requited 
evil  for  good,  and  that  by  some  of  them,  who  were  former- 
ly companions  with  him  in  the  tribulations  of  this  Patmos. 
Kespecters  of  him  had  taken  sweet  counsel  toother,  and 
walked  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends.  Hence  is  he  with  pen 
and  tongue  blasphemed  by  them,  for  whom  he  formerly  in- 
treated,  and  for  whom  he  both  then  and  afterwards  wept 
and  put  on  sackcloth.  Such  bu£fetings  of  Satan,  though 
sharp,  are  medicinal  at  times  to  the  excellent  upon  earth, 
who  by  reason  of  the  body  of  death  indwelling,  must  be 
kept  weak,  that  they  may  be  made  strong.  Since  this 
time  also  some  reverend,  learned,  and  godly  men  (haply  in 
zeal  against  the  Coneregational-way)  sharpened  their  style 
against  him.  Which  if  it  be  the  truth,  as  we  believe  it  is^ 
their  speaking  so  much  ad  hominem,  especially  to  such  a 
man,  whose  love  to  any  good  men  much  exceeded  their  dis* 
pleasure  to  him,  argueth  too  tnuch  of  man.  Howsoever,  he 
was  then  a  sufferer  for  the  truth .  In  which  respect  the  pious 
and  ingenuous  spirit  of  learned  Mr.  Rutherford,  though  in 
pursuance  of  the  truth  he  disiputtsadidem,  and  with  strength^ 
which  is  his  praise  and  acceptable,  yet  he  professedly  cap- 
rieth  it  as  to  a  brother,  not  to  an  adversary.  There  is  an 
excess  in  too  much  salt,  and  not  a  little  to  be  complained  of 
in  personal  and  causeless  aspersions  from  good  men.  That 
smarts,  these  defile ;  that  makes  less  comfortable,  these  tend 
to  make  us  unprofitable.  Roses  are  not  without  their 
pricks.  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at 
him,  and  were  displeased  with  him ;  but  his  bowe  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the 
hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob.  From  thence  is  the  shep* 
herd,  and  the  stone  of  Israel.  Anhonest-^ninded  man  (saith 
Xenophon)  gets  by  enmity ;  and  Plutarch  writes  a  treatise 
concefning  benefiting  by  our  enemies,*  adorning  his  dis- 
cotrrse  with  that  of  Jason  of  Thessaly,  whose  enemy  stabbing 
him,  and  intending  his  death,  only  opened  an  ulcer  other- 
wise incurable,  and  so  saved  his  life.  If  men  without  God 
*  Plutarch  de  capienda  ex  hostibus  utilitate  Hbellus, 
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in  the  world  having  only  staMieht,  and  scarce 
seeing  men  walk  like  trees,  only  feeling  after  th* 
thus  spoken ;  we  see  the  greater  encouragemem 
tians,  who  are  made  light  by  the  Father  of  ligh 
\  Him  that  is  love,  may  (through  grace)  not  onl} 

i  ter,  but  also  practise  accordingly.    Job  can  tu: 

,j  written  against  him  by  his  adversaries,  into  a  crc 

1  feeling  the  benefit  of  the  patriarchs'  unkindness, 

readily  disposed  to  forgive  that  wrong,  where! 
himself  made  a  great  gainer.     He  was  a  good   s 
who  esteemed  the  reproaches  of  Christ  greater 
the  treasures  of  Egypt.     Paul  takes  pleasure  in 
for  Christ's  sake.    The  best  and  most  peaceable 
not  hope  to  fulfill  their  course  in  a  pacifique  sea 
of  the  most  excellent  lieth  through  evil  report  ai 
port,  through  honor  and  dishonor.     To  avoid  the 
of  the  passage,  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  :  to 
through  it,  to  do  well,  and  approve  himself  as  a 
Christ  in  suffering  ill,  is  all  that  can  be  expected  : 
5  of  God.     Erasmus  acknowledging  some  men  to 

J  some  things,  will  have  Hkrom  to  excell  in  all.* 

■  great  encomium  which  the  German  Phenix  some 

if  to  Luther:  I  (saith  he,  speaking  of  himself)  am 

I  Pemeranus  is  a  grammarian,  Justus  Jonas  is  an  c 

I  Luther  is  all.     Let  it  suffice   to  be  said  of   ]M 

r  that  he  was  a  famous  light  in  his  generation, 

!  both  Englands;  and  such  an  one,  in  whom  was  s 

what  is  desireable  in  man,  as  is  rarely  to  be  s< 
person. 

As  concerning  any  tenet  wherein  he  may  seem 
remember,  he  was  a  man,  and  therefore  to  be 
read  with  judgment,  and  haply  sometimes  witl 
Hierom  makes  a  difference  between  reading  the  m 
the  apostles,  and  the  tractates  of  other  authors 
(saith  he)  always  spake  the  truth ;  these,  as  men 
things  erre.  Let  him  but  receive  with  some  prop 
the  measure  that  gave,  and  he  will  be  found  i 
upon  that  account :  no  man  did  more  placidly  be 
sentient.    The  Jews  unto  their  own  question,  Wh\ 

*  In  hoc  uno  miXXri^fiv  ut  aiunt,  conjanctom  fuit  exii 
quicquid  in  aliis  per  partes  miramur.— Erasm.  epist.  nnnci 
fixa  torn.  3.  epist.  Hieron. 

^  t  Scio  me  aliter  habere  apostolos  aliter  reliqmui  tractatoi 
Hier.  ep.  to.  2.  ep.  tua. 
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lehosjluiphat  removing  the  idols  in  high  places  took  not  also 
away  the  bra^^n  serpent,  give  this  answer :  The  fathers  left  a 
place  for  Hezekiah  to  exercise  his  zeal.  That  great  conqueror^ 
Alexander,  vainly  feared,  that  his  father  Philip's  victories 
would  deprive  the  son  of  an  opportunity  to  improve  his  mag- 
nanimity. Much  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  both  in  the  Scripture 
and  creature,  is  still  unseen;  and  it  hath  been  judged 
but  meet,  that  each  age  should  contribute  somewhat  toward 
the  fuller  discovery  of  truth.  But  this  cannot  be,  except 
men  of  a  larger  acumen,  and  greater  industry,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  communicate  their  notions ;  especially  whilst  (as 
Austin  in  his  time)  they  use  this  liberty  by  way  of  disqui- 
sition, not  of  position ;  rather  as  indagators  of  scripture- 
light,  then  as  dictators  of  private  opinions.'"'  A  prophet 
may  be  heard,  whilst  he  speaks  with  a  spirit  subject  to 
the  prophets. 

These  are  the  times  that  passed  over  him :  we  are  now 
approaching  to.  his  uovissima  verba,  his  last  words :  which 
the  antients,  out  of  an  opinion  that  the  soul  became  more 
divine  towards  its  dissolution,  looked  at  as  oraculous.  The 
motions  of  nature  are  more  intense,  as  they  draw  neer  to- 
wards the  centre.  Xenophon  personates  Cyrus  as  inspired, 
whilst  he  bequeathes  his  fatherly  and  farewell  counsel)^  to 
his  people,  friends,  and  sons.f  David^s  last  words  have 
their  emphasis,  because  his  last : — now  these  are  the  last 
words  of  David. 

Being  called  to  preach  at  a  neighbor-church,  he  took 
wet  in  his  passage  over  the  ferry,  and  not  many  hours  after 
he  felt  the  effect,  being  seized  upon  with  an  extreme  illness 
in  the  sermon.  This  providence,  when  others  bewailing  the 
sad  event,  which  according  to  second  causes  seemed  so 
easily  evitable,  spake  variously  of,  he  comforted  himself 
from — In  that  he  was  found  so  doing.  Decet  imperatorem  stan- 
tern  cadere ;  It  is  the  honor  of  a  commander  to  fall  standing. 
It  was  Austins  usual  wish,  that  Christ  when  he  came  might 
find  him  aut  precantem,  ant  predicaniem,  either  praying,  or 
preaching.  Calvin  returns  this  answer  unto  his  friends,  dis- 
swading  nim  from  his  labor  of  dictating  and  writing,  when 
his  sickness  prevailed  upon  him ;  What  (saith  he)  would  you 
that  the  Lord  should  fincl  me  idle  ?;}:     After  a  short  time  he 

*  Non  tanquam  affirmator,  sed  tanquam  scratator. — Aag.  Psal.  86. 

f  trv  9Kcv<i^0  &  Kvpc,  i^Srj  ydp  iig  ^euq  aim,  &c. — Xen.  lib.  8. 

I  Quid  ergo  (inquidbat)  valtis  me  otiosum  k  domino  deprehendi?-— 
In  Tit.  Cal. 
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complained  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs^  s 

found  himself  asthmatical,  afterwards   scorbi 

both  meeting  in  a  complicated  disease^  ended  b 

much  that  he  was  forced  to  give  over  thos 

drinks  which  his  stomack  could  not  want :   I 

•i  them,  the  inflammation  grew  insufferable,  an< 

.{  more  sharp  and  speedy  death :  If  he  left  them, 

\  forthwith  ceased  to  perform  its  office,  leaving 

!  hope  of  life.    By  these  messengers  he  received 

I  of  death,  yet  in  the  use  of  means  attending  th 

I  him  in  whose  hand  our  times  are,  his  labo 

whilst  his  strength  failed.  November  18.  He  tc 
for  his  text  the  four  last  verses  of  he  2d  epistli 
Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila^  S^c.  giving  the  reas 
ing  to  so  many  verses  together,  because  others 
he  should  not  live  to  make  an  end  of  that  < 
chiefly  insisted  upon  those  words,  Grace  be  wit 
ending  that  epistle  and  his  lectures  together.  ] 
Lord's  day  following,  he  preached  his  last-  s 
John  1. 14.  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dta 
(and  we  beheld  his  glory,  as  of  the  only  begotU 
Father,)  full  of  grace  arid  peace. 

Now,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  prepare  for 
tion,  making  his  will,  and  setting  his  house  in  oi 
he  could  no  more  be  seen  abroad,  all  sorts,  : 
ministers,  neighbors,  and  friends  far  off,  and  tl 
hand,  especially  his  own  people,  resorted  unto  h 
I  to  a  publique  father.     Wnen  the  neighbor  minifi 

'  him  (in  which  duty  they  were  frequent)  he  the 

affectionately  for  tneir  love,  exhorting  them  also, 

and  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  to  feec 

I  .  encouraging  them,  that  when  the  chief  shephc 

I  peare,  they  should  receive  a  crown  of  glory,  that 

I  away.     Finding  himself  to  grow  weake,  accordi 

of  James,  he  sent  for  the  elders  of  the  church  ol 

pray  over  him :  which  last  solemne  duty  being 

I  not  without  much  affection,  and  many  tears;  then  i 

\  a  little  before  his  death  said,  he  had  served  Chris 

;f  and  six  years,  neither  had  he  ever  offended  h 

i  thing*)  so  he  told  them,  (through  grace  he  had  i 

>  God  forty  years,  it  being  so  long  since  his  c< 

.^j  -  throughout  which  time,  he  had  ever  found  him 

m 

;'v|  *  Octog^ta  Jtex  nnoM  illi  seryio,  nee  me  uHtin  re  Itesi 

jjii  — Euseb.  lib.  4.  cap.  16. 

) .' '. 
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him ;  thereupon  taking  occasion  to  exhort  them  unto  like 
effect  that  Paul  sometimes  did  the  elders  of  JBpAenis,  a  little 
before  they  were  to  see  his  face  no  more :  Inke  heed  there' 
fore  unto  yourselves  and  to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood.  Particularly  he  lamented 
the  love  of  many,  yea,  and  some  of  their  own  congregation 
growing  cold  to  the  ordinances ;  calling  upon  them  so  much 
the  more  for  their  watchfulness  in  that  respect.  Which 
done,  he  thanked  them  for  their  brotherly  and  loving  assist- 
ance to  him  in  their  holy  fellowship,  and  commended  them 
to  the  blessing  of  God. 

It  remains  that  we  now  behold  his  pious  consort,  with 
those  olive-plants  that  sate  lately  about  his  table,  gathered 
together  about  the  bed  of  a  departing  husband,  and  dying 
father.  This  was  his  ultimate  solemne  transaction  with 
man  in  this  world ;  silver  and  gold  (though  he  wanted  not) 
he  had  not  much  to  give  them,  but  the  benediction  of  a  righ- 
teous parent  they  are  to  expect.  Mneas  words  to  his  Asca- 
niiis  are  fitted  to  his  lips, 

Disce  puer  virtu  tern  ex  me,  veriimque  laborem. 
Fortunam  ex  aliis.* 

*'  Sons,  piety  and  industry  learn  of  me ;  the  way  to  peieit- 

ness  in  this  world  is  to  be  learned  of  others." Antiquity 

treasured  up  the  counsels  of  dying  parents,  as  so  many 
oracles.  Isaac  is  soUicitous  to  blesse,  and  his  son  desirous 
to  be  blessed  before  his  death.  The  father  of  the  faithful 
his  commanding  of  his  children  after  him  to  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  is  a  means  wherebv  God  brings  upon  Abraham 
that  which  he  had  spoken  of  him.  Solomon,  who  remem- 
bers the  prophesie  that  his  mother  taught  him,  surely  hears 
that  charge  of  his  father  still  sounding  m  his  ears.  And  thou, 
Solomon;  my  son,  S^c.  I  know  his  chfldren  whom  he  instru- 
mentally  blessed,  shall  be  blessed  in  their  relation,  in  these 
charges,  commands,  counsels,  blessins,  whilst  they  walk  in 
the  way  of  their  father,  and  keep  the  memorv  of  his  ex- 
ample, and  his  endeavors  relating  to  them,  in  the  repository 
of  a  pure  conscience. 

Audit  parseis,  ergo  nil  beatlus ; 

In  pati'e  vivit  gnatus,  in  gnato  pater. 

What  family  more  happy  then  his,  whilst  the  father 
Hveth  in  the  children,  as  the  children  live  in  their  iathec. 

•  JRneid,  12. 
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That  Teyerend  and  godly  man  Mr.  Wilson,  (w^h* 
love,  as  Mr.  Cotton  did  in  light,)  the  faithful  r 
church,  taking  his  leave  of  him,  and  most  axdi 
unto  God,  that  he  would  lift  up  the  light  of  his 
upon  him,  and  shed  his  love  into  his  soul ;  . 
answered  him  in  these  words :  He  hath  dtm 
t  brother. 

^  His  work  now  finished  with  all  men^  perce: 

-,  parture  to  be  at  hand,  and  having  nothing  to  d 

■  great  work  of  dying  in  the  Lord,  he  totalTy  co] 

}  set  himself  for  his  dissolution,  desiring  that  h 

I  permitted  to  improve  the  little  remnant  of  his 

any  considerable  impediment  to  his  private  de\ 
i  divine  soliloquies  between  God  and  nis  soul.     1 

f  he  caused  the  curtains  to  be  drawn :  and  a  gen 

I  brother  of  the  congregation  that  was  much  witj 

I  ministred  unto  him  in  his  sickness,  to  promise  h 

i  chamber  should  be  kept  private.   But  a  while  afl 

i  the  whispering  of  some  brethren  in  the  room,  h< 

I  that  gentleman,  saying.  Why  do  you  break  your 

me  ?  An  expression  so  circumstanced,  as  that  tJ 
sion  thereof  abideth  unto  this  day,  in  the  heart  of 
man,  whose  omission  gave  him  occasion  so  to  sp 
long  after  (mindful  no  doubt  of  that  great  helpfuli 
he  received  from  that  forementioned  brother  throi 
visitation)  he  left  him  with  this  farewel:  The 
made  you,  and  bought  you  %oith  a  great  price,  redeem 
and  soul  unto  himself  These  words  were  his  ii^ 
his  last  words,  after  which  he  was  not  heard  to  s 
^  lyin^  some  hours  speechless,    quietly  breathed 

\  spint  into  the  hands  of  him  that  gave  it,  Decembei 

I  between  eleven  and  twelve  (after  the  bell  had  calJ 

I  lecture,  thus  preventing  the  assembly  in  going  to  i 

they  were  but  going  to  hear)  being  entred  into  the 
eighth  year  of  his  age.     So  ceased  this  silver-trumj 
ing  for  the  sound  of  the  last  trump.     The  eyes  of 
body  were  soon  closed;  but  before  that,  the  eye  of 
living  soul  beholds  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Upon  the  29th  day  the  body  was  interred  witl^ii 
of  brick,  a  numerous  confluence  of  all  degrees,  from  i 
as  the  season  would  permit,  orderly  accompanying  tin 
ij  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  fellow-ministers,  u 

chambers  of  death ;  not  only  with  sighs  and  tears,  ai 
ral-poems,  all  in  abundance,  but  with  the  solen 
sorrow  of  heart  itself,  alas !  too  manifest  in  the  ( 
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%nd  pounteuance  of  those»  whose  visage  was  as  the  visage  of 
0eia  which  are  bereaved  of  the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  land  might  have  said»  This  was  a  great 
maurnii^.  Such  were  New-Eri^lantTs  tears  for  the  man  of 
iljv^ir  desires ;  of  whom  they  (ana  especially  his  own  congre- 
gation) cannot  speak  without  lamentation  unto  thi?  day, — 

Fuimus  Troes,  fuit  Ilium : 


.New-England  was,  and  flourished. 

!Kfow  our  candlesticks  cannot  but  lament  in  darkness^  when 
their  lights  are  gone ;  and  the  thrones  of  David  mourn,  that 
so  many  of  our  late  worthies  can  be  seen  there  no  more : 
our  desiderable  men  that  remain,  remove  from  us,  and  few 
they  are  who  return  again.  And  as  for  those  that  rise  up 
amongst  ourselves,  such  is  the  portion  of  this  Jerusalem, 
(that  though  for  her  time  she  hatn  not  been  an  unfruitful 
mother,  yet)  they  are  but  few  that  will  guide  her  amongst 
a^U  the  sons  which  she  hath  brought  forth,  yea,  very  few 
that  take  her  by  the  hand  of  all  the  sons  which  she  hath 
brought  up.  Thus  are  our  trials  increased,  and  our  strength 
decreased,  that  we  might  learn  to  trust  in  God.  What  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  is  concerning  the  bereaved  churches  of 
Nfijp-^E'ngland,  is  a  solemn  and  awful  meditation. 
'  The  non-considering  that  the  righteous  are  taken  away 
from  the  evil  to  come,  was  a  symptomatica!  and  threatening 
ificogi|;ancie  in  Isaiah's  days.  Sure  we  are  that  losiah  was 
gathered  ifnto  his  fathers,  that  he  might  not  see  the  evil 
^at  was  to  come  upon  Jemsalem.  Augustine  is  taken 
out  of  the  world,  before  Hippo  is  taken  by  the  Vundah. 
Paraus  is  gotten  to  his  better  country,  before  Heid^lbergh 
and  the  Palatinate  are  delivered  into  the  power  of  t£e 
enemies.  Whatsoever  it  be,  we  may  not  faer^s  silence  that 
xtionitory"*  apparition  in  the  heavens  that  appeared  about 
fourteen  days  before,  and  according  to  the  report  of  some 
observers  thereof  was  not  seen  here,  after  this  man  of 
God  was  taken  from  amongst  us.  It  was  a  profane  jest 
of  Vespasian^  who  seeing  a  bearded  comet,  said.  This  pro- 
digie  belongs  to  the  king  of  Parthia  that  wears  long  hair; 
meaning,  it  did  not  belong  unto  himself,  who  wore  short 
hair:  But  soon  after  followed  the  death,  not  of  the  king 
of  Parthia,  but  of  Vespasian.  It  was  a  christian  and  imi- 
ta);le  ppcech  oiLodowick  the  First,  who  unto  his  ai^tronom^r, 
Sieei^g  bim  observing  the  cpinet,  and  (to  prevent  ^ain  qminouB 

*  O  qaantam  dllecle  Deo,  eni  militat  aether. 
VOL.  V. — NO.  10.  s 
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and  afflicting  construction  in  the  emperor's  heai 
ing  those  words  in  the  prophet^  Be  not  dismayed  a 
of  heaven,  thus  replied,  Timeamus  Conditorem  huj 
Let  us  fear  the  Creator  of  this  comet,  not  the  coi 
and  let  us  praise  his  clemencie,  who  Youchsafeth 
nish  our  sluggishness  with  such  signs. 

Many  instances  we  have  in  history  of  dissentii 
gion,  and  heresies  following  upon  these  meteors : 
preceded  the  furies  of  the  enthusiasts  in  Germ 
the  genuine  offspring  of  whom  is  that  genera 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Quakers.     Comets 
though  not  causal :  they  are  signal  as  to  changes 
providence  which  befall  men,  though  they  have 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  men.     And  be  it 
themselves  simply  considered,  future  events,  whe 
or  evil,  are  illegible ;  yet  when  they  are  placed  in  a 
with  scripture-predictions  concerning  the  iniquiti 
ripening  for  the  execution  of  divine  vengeance,  b< 
preted  according  to  the  word  of  their  Creator,  th< 
without  instruction. 

Mr.  Cotton  (upon  his  enquiry  after  the  moti 
comet)  being  asked  what  he  himself  conceived 
swered.  That  he  thought  it  portended  great  char 
churches.  But  that  which  further  calleth  upon 
be  unmindful  of  sadder  vicissitudes  probably  imr 
the  formidable  apostacie  both  from  the  order  and  i 
gospel,  appearing  and  threatening  us  in  this  ag 
mentions  prodigious  tenets  of  false  prophets,  and  la 
arising,  as  (sometimes  at  the  least)  signal  of  pul 
mities.*  As  the  concurrence  of  multitude  of  he 
mutability  in  religion,  which  gave  occasion  to  tl 
brious  and  horrid  proverb,  Fides  menstrua,  was  a 
bring  in  antichrist :  so  the  present  vexation  of  cc 
and  of  the  civil  estates  with  uncertainty  and 
heresie  in  matter  of  faith,  hath  no  small  tendenci 
back  the  infallible  chair.  People  will  accept  of  a 
bor,  though  upon  hard  conditions,rather  then  be  aff 
continual  tossings  in  stormy  seas.  Tis  natural 
covet  any  quiet  land,  rather  then  to  dwell  with  th 
a  continual  earthquake. 

Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides! 

It  was  no  despicable  stratagem  of  the  old  serp 
ing  the  time  of  tne  passion  of  Christ,  and  of  the  1 

♦  Mattb.  34. 
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the  apostles,  with  the  baptism  wherewith  he  was  to  be  bap- 
tized then  approaching ;  to  indispose  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
ciples thereunto^  by  possessing  them  with  a  pleasing,  but 
false  expectation  of  a  glorious  and  temporal  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  this,  world  to  be  at  hand.  Persecution  doubtless 
had  been  a  more  suitable  meditation  for  lames  then  to  seek 
greot  things  for  himself;  who  notwithstanding  his  dream  of 
a  kingdom,  was  not  long  after  killed  by  the  sword  of  Herod. 
Time  will  shew,  whether  we  have  more  cause  to  fear  the 
death  of  the  witnesses  yet  to  come,  or  to  conclude  the  time 
of  their  sackcloth  to  be  over.  His  advertisement  seemeth 
weighty  that  telleth  us :  A  credulous  security  of  their  death 
as  past,  if  yet  to  come,  is  a  more  perillous  error,  than  the  ex^ 
pectation  of  it  as  to  come,  though  aheady  past.*  An  awful 
waiting  for  a  calamity  conduceth  more  to  piety,  then  a 
secure  putting  from  us  the  thoughts  of  ttie  evil  day. 
The  disciples  not  minding  the  prediction  of  Christ's  suffer* 
ings,  but  over-minding  an  external  state  of  glory,  meeting 
with  the  cross,  were  so  offended,  as  that  they  were  not  free 
from  sad  misgivings  of  heart  concerning  their  Saviour :  Bui 
we  trusted  that  it  had  been  he  that  should  have  redeemed  Israel. 
Whereas  on  the  other  hand  the  poor  Albigenses  fighting 
the  battles  of  Christ  Jesus  in  defence  of  the  gospel  against 
Simon  Montfort,  though  overcome  by  him  with  a  great 
slaughter,  and  upon  that  advantage  of  providence  taken» 
soUicited  by  the  bishop  of  TkoUmse,  (then  interceding  for 
them)  that  now  God  having  by  the  event  of  war,  determined 
for  the  Romanists  against  tiuem;  they  would  return  fVom 
their  heresie  unto  theCatholick  faith:  they  (at  such  a  time) 
having  seasonably  in  their  hearts  that  prophecie.  And  it  teas 
given  ufUo  tf^em  to  make  war  with  the  saitits,  and  to  overconte 
them  rY  answered,  that'they  were  the  people  of  God  appointed 
to  be  overcome.  Thus  they  strengthened  their  raith,  by 
being  overthrown;  they  overcame  the  temptation,  by  being 
overcome ;  and  so  not  accepting  of  deliverance,  were  aU 
slain  to  a  man.  Poor  Albigenses  looking  seasonably  at  ca- 
lamities to  come,  overcome ;  the  disciples  looking  unsea- 
sonably at  kingdom  to  come,  are  overcome. 

Times  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  to  discern  the  times 
is  the  gift  of  God.  Being  designed  to  suffer  is  not  so  great 
an  evil,  as  grace  to  suffer  for  the  designer's  sake,  is  good : 

*  Plus  siqiddem  ad  pietatem  valet  calamitatis  fnturaD  expectatio 
oaam  credala  nimis  de  ea  quasi  jam  transacta  securitas.  Mead  Conu 
Apoc.  cap.  11. 

t  Revd.  13. 7. 
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the  condition  of  the  witnesses  is  higher  ilk  the  p 
the  ^eat  Qod^  then  it  is  low  in  the  street  of  the 
Their  ascension  into  heaven  after  three  days  and 
legible  long  before  their  death.  Athanasius  seet] 
the  storm,  and  comforteth  his  fellow-sufferers,  tfa 
jp^ersecution  is  but  a  little  cloud,  and  will  quickly 
That  motto*  somewhat  altered  by  them  of  Geneva 
$eji»e  as  true,  end  as  truly  alterable  concerning  c 
fe^or ;  After  darkness  we  look  for  light. f  Wheth 
astonishment  of  heart,  or  the  dictate  of  the  Spi 
leayeth  the  cause  of  religion  howsoever  unto  Chrii 
he)  am  not  much  troubled :  yea,  I  hope  as  conc< 
event;  above  what  I  hoped.  God  is  able  to  rai 
dead:  God  is^ble  to  preserve  his  cause,  though 
raise  it  up  again,  though  falne ;  to  promote  when 
if  we  be  not  worthy,  let  it  be  done  by  others.  J  - 
telling  the  predetermined  and  afflicting  vicissit 
ceming  the  tribes  of  Israel,  comforts  himself  in  a 
of  all,  as  to  religion,  and  the  sincere  jprofesso] 
thus :  /  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  God  I  Sal 
full  remedy :  and  then  is  opportunity  for  the  sf 
God,  when  the  church's  tribulation  is  such,  as,  i 
it,  none  but  God  can  save. 

The  fixing  of  a  beldever's  eye  aright,  hath  a  vi 
marvellous  mfluence  upon  his  heart.  Christ  beb 
joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 
the  shame.  A  Christian  runneth  cheerfully  and  u 
over  the  foulest .  part  of  the  race  set  before  hin 
imto  Jesus.  The  council  looking  on  Stephen  saw  \ 
it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel :  the  reason  i 
lopked  stedfastly  into  heaven,  and  seeth  the  Sc 
standing  at  the  rig[ht  hand  of  God.  The  best  of  tl 
pf  God  have  lived  in  the  worst  times.  Noah  was 
happy  that  he  lived  in  an  unrighteous  generation, 
happy  in.  being  righteous  in  that  generation.  1 
captivity  took  up  so  much  of  DanieFs  life,  yet  wh< 
stand  in  his  lot  at  the  end  of  days,  it  shall  be  m 
heart  unto  him,. that  he  was  both  to  spend  and  en 
jn  Balnflon.  It  will  be  as  well  with  those  at  ths 
fulfilled  their  course  upon  earth,  prophesying  in 
as  with  those  who  are  reserved  to  live  in  the  gloi 

*  Nubeoula  0st,  ciiii  praeteribit  f  Post  teriebr; 

I  Stupor  ne  sit  an  Spiritos  viderit  t^hristus  non  vald^fij 
&c. — Mel.  Adam,  in  vita  Lntheri.     '■ 
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of  4be  ^cFpel*    It  is  not  materid  io  what  age  we  live ;  ^ut 
diat  we  liye  as  we  ought^  in  diat  age  wherein  we  live. 

Moriar  ego  morte  justorum,  et  sit  finis  meus  sicut  iQins* 

Gotleeted  out  of  the  writings  and  information  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  John  Davenport,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at 
New- Haven;  the  Reverend  Mr,  Samuel  Whiting,  Pastor  of 
the  Church  at  Linne  ;  the  pious  Widow  of  the  Deceased^ 
and  others. 

And  compiled  by  his  unworthy  Successor, 

Qui ■ ; 

A  lopg^  sequitur  vestigia  semper  adprans. 

Boston,  Novemb.  6, 1667. 

,  "    II  I     I,  II     Tsas 

An  Essay  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Israelites. 


PART  lY. 


Their  sheep  descended  from  one  common  pair, — observations  on  tfy 
objection  of  Mr.  Lawrence y  and  others,  to  the  scriptural  testimony 
on  the  subject, — their  flocks — their  breed — milk. 

"  Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  flocks,  and  look  well 
to  thy  herds."  Prov.  xxvu.  23. 

In  considering  the  live-stocjL  of  the  Israelites^  a  difficulty, 
or  rather  an  unpleasant  circumstance,  for  there  seems 
to  he  no  difficulty  in  the  business;  meets  «s  at  the  outset — 
that  of  having  to  controvert  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
ablest  naturalists  as  to  the  origin  of  the  various  breeds; 
but,  with  the  Bible  in  our  hand,  we  must  not  beawed^even 
by  the  names  of  BufFon,  Blumenbach,  Lawrence,  or  Bingley . 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  indeed,  that  those  who  derive 
the  origination  of  mankind,  from  a  savage  race,  living  in 
woods,  and  feeding  upon  acorns,  should  have  i  recourse  to 
the  argali  or  mounoh  as  the  progenitojr  of  thfe  sheep,  and 
the  bison  of  the  ox.  The  Heathens,  indeed,  (the  Romaus. 
for  instance,)  who  knew  not  the  real  history  of  man,  and  haa 
known  instances  of  his  existing  in  such  a  state,  might. be 
excused  for  such  a  conclusion ;  but  that  a  Christian  should 
prefer  the  authority  of  Ovid,  to  the  testimony  of  Moses,  deriv- 
ed from  the  very  Creator  of  man  and  beast,  is  a  depravation 
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of  jadgmeat  almost  equal  to  what  is  witnessed  ii 
tures  in  those  respective  states. 

Mr.  Lawrence^  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Physiology 
and  the  Natural  History  of  Man/*  will  not  alio 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  i&  of  authority  to 
whether  the  varieties  of  mankind  are  all  derivec 
common  progenitor ;  yet,  by  his  examination  aj 
ings,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
same  species  ;  no  bad  presumption,  indeed,  in  fa^ 
Mosaic  account,  no  bad  testimony  to  its  truth, 
himself  seems  to  admit  it,  in  some  measure,  to  be. 
In  respect  to  animals,  he  says, 

"  Tne  state  of  domestication,  or  the  artificial 

*  Mr.  Lawrence  is  not  the  first  who  has  started  the  ide 
were  more  than  one  pair  of  the  human  race  originally  ere 
was  done,  as  long  ago  as  the  year  1800,  by  Mr.  King,  in 
part  of  his  Morteh  ofCriticitm^  (section  vi.) ;  bat  with  hit 
dence,  humility,  pie^,  and  learning.  Mr.  Lawrence's  reas 
ever,  is  too  long  to  give, even  an  abstract  of  it,  here.  To  hi 
raised  from  Scripture  itself,  it  may  be  proper  to  devote  a 
He  says,  (p.  248,  note.)  *'  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  'Ada: 
wife's  name  Eve,  because  she  was  the  mother  of  idl  livin 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  learn  that  God  creates 
female ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  previously  to  the  i 
Eve,  which  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  Garden  of 
been  prepared."  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  sect 
of  Genesis  is  not  an  account  of  what  took  place  after  the  \ 
the  creation,  (except  in  what  it  says  of  the  seventh  day  ) ; 
particular  detail  of  some  things  which  took  place  an  the 
tiie  creation  of  Adam,  namely,  God's  placing  Adam  in  th< 
Eden,  his  bringing  the  animals  to  him,  there  being  male 
of  them,  hot  no  help-meet  for  him,  and  God's  making  one 
Mr.  Lawrence  says,  **  Again  we  learn  in  the  fifth  chaptc 
sis,  that  '  Id  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  liken 
made  he  him ;  male  and  female  created  he  them ;  and  bb 
and  called  their  name  Adam,  in  the  day  that  they  wen 
But  the  term  Adam^  or  red  earthy  is  not  used  here,  I  ap 
signify  a  number  of  pairs,  or  a  race,  created  at  the  same  ti] 
whole  human  spe^nes  descended  from  him,  and  at  that  tin 
contained  in  his  loins.  (See  Hebrews  vii.  6, 10.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  continues,  **  We  find  also  that  Gain,  after 
brother,  was  married,  although  no  daughters  of  Eve  are 
before  this  time.    '  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  ol 
n  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.    And 

i  his  wife,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  Enoch.'    Indeed 

'I  (ch.  V.  4.)  that  *  the  days  of  Adam,  after  he  had  bego 

were  eight  hundred  years,  and  he  begat  sons  and  dangbtt 
It  should  iieem,  took  place  after  the  birth  of  Sbth,  and  co 
long  after  Cain  had  his  wife ;  for  Seth  was  not  born  til 
death  of  Abel.  If  Ca i  n  had  sisters  prior  to  that  period,  frc 
whom  he  mi^ht  have  taken  a  wife,  Moses  has  not  notit 
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which  i*they  lead  under  the  influence  of  mtn,  is  the 
nKMit  powerful  cause  of  varieties  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
Wild  animals,  using  always  the  same  kind  of  food,  being 
exposed  to  the  action  of  me  climate  without  artificial  pro- 
tection, choose,  each  of  them,  according  to  its  nature,  tneir 


is  yery  true;  bnt  it  seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  suppose, by 
implicatioiiy  that  Adam  and  Eve  had  other  children,  of  whose  birth 
no  particular  mention  is  made,  than  that  there  were  more  pairs 
created  at  first,  and  of  whom  Eve  therefore  was  not  the  mother, 
though  it  is  particularly  said  of  her,  that  **  she  was  the  mother  of 
all  tiving/' 

Mr.Lawrence  again  says,  *^  The  representations  of  all  animals  being 
brought  before  Adam  in  the  first  instance,"  (Gen.  ii.  19,  20.)  ''  and 
subsequently  of  their  being  all  collected  in  the  ark,"  (Gen.  Ti.  19,  90.) 
'*  if  we  are  to  understand  them  as  applied  to  the  lining  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  world,  are  zoologically   impossible.    The  coUeotion  of 
lining  beings  in  one  central  point,  and  their  gradaal  diflbsion  oTer 
tiie  whole  globe,  may  not  be  greatly  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  our  own  species,  and  of  the  few  more  common  quadrupeds,  which 
accompany  us  in  our  Tarious  migrations,  and  are  able  to  sustain 
with  us  great  varieties  of  climate,  food,  situation,  and  all  external  in- 
fluences.   But  when  we  extend  our  survey  to  the  rest  of  tiie  mam- 
malia, we  find  at  all  points  abundant  proofs  of  animals  being  con- 
fined to  particular  situations,  and  being  so  completely  adapted  by 
their  structure  and  functions,  by  their  whole  organization,  economy^ 
and  habits,  to  the  local  peculiarities  of  temperature,  soil,  food,  &c. 
that  they  cannot  subsist  where  these  are  no  longer  found.    In  the 
proportion  as  our  imowledge  of  species  becomes  more  exact,  the 
proofs  of  this  locality  are  rendered  stronger,  and  the  examples  of 
admirable  conformity,  between  the  organic  capabilities  of  animals 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  regions  which  they  inhabit,  are  multi- 
plied and  strengdiened,  &c."  (p.  240,  260.)    If  all  the  diificulties 
connected  with  the  facts  just  recited,  and  with  the  numerous  anala- 
gous  ones  which  every  department  of  natural  history  could  furnish, 
were  removed,  insurmountable  obstacles  would  still  be  found  to  this 
hypothesis  of  the  whole  globe  having  received  its  supply  of  animals 
from  one  quarter.    How  could  all  living  beings  have  been  assembled 
in  one  climate,  when  many,  as  the  white  fox  (wolw),  the  polar  bear, 
the  walons,  the  manmti,  can  exist  only  in  the  cold  of  the  polar  regions, 
while  to  others  the  warmth  of  the  tropics  is  essential  ?    How  could 
all  have  been  supplied  with  food  in  one  spot,  since  many  live  entirely 
on  vegetables  produced  only  in  certain  districts?    How  could  many 
have  passed  from  the  point  of  assemblage  to  their  actual  abode, 
over  mountains,  through  deserts,  and  even  across  the  seas?    How 
could  the  polar  bear,  to  whom  the  ice  of  the  frozen  regions  is  neces- 
sary, have  traversed  the  torrid  zone?    If  we  are  to  believe  that  the 
originid  creation  comprehended  only  a  male  and  female  of  each 
species,  or  that  one  pair  onl^  was  rescued  from  an  universal  deluge, 
the  coatradictions  are  agam  increased.    The  carnivorous  animals 
must  have  soon  perished  with  hunger,  or  have  annihilated  most  of 
the  other  species."  (p.  253, 254.) 

Here  are.some  facts  and  questions,  which  certainly  contain  some 
difflcuhiesj  but  none  which  are  greater  than  that  otnot  admitting  the 
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zone  ajod  country.  Instead  of  migmtiiig^  and  i 
like  man,  they  continue  in  those  places  wbicSi  ar< 
friendly  to  their  constitutionlEi.  Hence*  their.  Kiati 
goes  no  change ;  their  figure,  colour,  size>  propor 
projperties,  are  unaltered^  and,  consequently >  th 

truth  of  the  Mosaic  account,  and  the  anthenttcity  of 
scriptures,  after  considering  tiie  testimony  in  favour  oi 
the  Seriptures  be  not  authentic,  they  deserve  no  notice 
therefore,  first  exmnine  into  their  clainis;^and,  having*  once 
ed  them,  they  are  deserving  of  all  regsird,  and  whaterei 
may  arise,  I  may  see  and  acknowledge  them  to  be  such^ 
not  allow  ihem  to  invalidate  the  diviiie  testimony.  Mo 
inspiration  of  God,  says  that  God,  at  the  first  formed  on 
one  iroman,  ftom  whom  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  descei 
difference,  therefore,  of  form,  or  colovr,  or  int^eet,  amo 
ferent  varieties  at  present  existing,  will  lead  me  to  b<^ie^ 
trary.  Moses  iiays,  that  all  the  animals  were  brought  by  ti 
to  Adam.  The  circnmstance,  that  many  of  these  are  not 
found,  and  would  not  exist  in  the  climate  in  which  he  vr 
certainly  foqns  a  diffietdty,  but  not  a  sufficient  one  to  make 
the  testimody  of  one  inspired,  by  God.  The  creation  of 
when  all  was  miracle,  was  aperiod  of  whidi we  canfonn  i 
tent  notion  now.  The  climates  m%iit  be  different,  the  nat 
auimals  different  too.  So,  likewise,  at  the  flood,  all  a 
piiracle.  He  who  created  man  and  beast  could  collect  tfa 
from  the  remotest  place^  and  lead  them  to  Noah,  as  he  Jb 
done  to  Adam.  He  could  suspend  their  savage  and  ca 
natures,  as  he  did  afterwards  by  the  ravens,  in  the  case 
and  by  the  lions,  in  the  case  of  Daniel.  We  are  expressly 
there  shall  come  a  time,  when  *<  the  wolf  shall  dwell  with 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid ;  and  the  eal 
young  lion  and  the  fatling  together;  and  a  litde  child  s 
them.  And  the  cow  and. the  bear  shall  feed ;  their  ^^oung  « 
lie  down  together :  and  the  lion  iriiall  eat  straw  like  the  < 
the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  th< 
child  shall  put  his  hand  on  iiie  cockatrice*  den.  Tbey  shall 
nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain:  for  the  eardi  shall 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.''  (] 
6 — 9.)  He  who  has  created  all  things,  and  has  them  at 
mandf,  can  effect  this  at  any  time,  and  can  conduct  them  ove 
and  over  mountains,  and  even  over  seas,  by  miraculous  or  b 
causes,  as  he  sees  fit.  Some  further  solutions  of  these  di 
may  be  seen  in  Stackhonse's  History  of  the  Bible,  in  < 
Treatise  on  the  Deluge,  and  Wood's  Mosaic  Account  of  the  i 
Though  this  note  is  already  extended  to  a  very  great  long 
cannot  forbear  adding  to  it  an  extract  from  the  16th  of  Mr.  > 
Letters,  published  under  the  signaltures  of  Omicron  an 
which  is  most  admirable,  and  pertinent  to  this  subject  Tht 
the  Letter  is,  A  Plan  of  a  compendious  Christian  Ltkrarp,  wh 
consist  of  only  four,  bat  those  very  comprehenmve  volume 
first  is  the  Bible,  the  second  the  Bdok  of  Creaficm ;  upon 
says,  '*  The  lines  of  this  book,  though  yety  beautiful  and  exi 
in  themseWes,  are  not  immediately  legible  by  faHen  mai 
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difieulty  iix  delermimit^ftlyeit  fipecieii.  Notlkkig  can  form 
a  stronger  contnust  to  wis  Utitformity  of  specific  charactet 
than  tiie  numeront  and  marked  varieties  in  those  kinds 
which  ha^e  been  reduced  by  man.  To  trace  back  out 
domestic  animals  to  their  wild  originals  is  in  all  cases  diffi^- 
cult,  in  some  impossible:  long  slavery  has  so  degraded 
their  nature,  that  the  primitive  animal  may  be  said  to  be 
lost,  and  a  degenerated  being,  mnnine  into  endless  varieties, 
is  substituted  in  its  place.  The- Wild  original  of  the  sheep, 
is  even  jet  tincertam.  BtJi^oN  conceived  that  he  disco- 
vered it  in  the  mouflon  or  argaK{ofiis  amnion) :  and  Pallas, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  latter  animal,  adds 
the  weight  of  his  highly  rlBspeetable  authority  to  the 
opinion  of  the  French  naturalist.    Yet  Blumbnbach  rc- 

wmks  of  creation  may  be  compared  to  a  fair  character  in  dpher,  cf 
which  the  Bible  is  the  key ;  and  ivlthoat  this  key  they  cannot  be  na- 
derstood.  This  book  was  always  open  to  the  heathens ;  but  they 
conld  not  read  it,  nor  discern  the  proofs  of  his  eternal  power  and 
godhead  which  it  affords.  **  iThey  became  vain  in  their  own  imaji- 
natkins,  and  worsh^ed  the  creatarc  lAore  than  tiie  Gfitfator.''  The 
case  is  o^och  the  same  at  this  day  with  many  reputed  wise,  whose 
hearts  are  not  subject  to  the  ant]iiority  of  the.  Bible.  The  study  of 
the  works  of  God,  independent  of  his  word,  though  dignilSed  with  the 
flaMe  ^ftkilosofhy,  is  no  better  than  an  elaborate  trifiing  and  Waste 
of  time.  It  is  to  foe  feared  none  are  more  remote  from  the  true 
knowledge  of  Ctod,  than  many  of  those  who  Talue  themselTCS  most 
upon  their  supposed  knowledge  of  his  creatures.  They  may  speak 
in  general  terms  of  his  wisdiom ;  but  they  live  Without  him  in  the 
world ;  and  their  philosophy  cannot  teach  them  either  to  love  or 
seJNre,  to  fear  6r  truert  him.  They  who  know  God  in  his  word,  may 
find  both  ateasare  and  profit  in  tracing  his  wisdom  in  his  works,  ft 
their  inquiries  are  kept  Within  due  boimds,  and  in  a  proper  Subser- 
▼ience  to  things  of  greater  importance ;  but  they  are  com];>aratiTely 
few  iHio  have  leisure,  capacity,  or  opportunity,  for  these  inquiries. 
But  the  book  of  creation  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of  aU  believ- 
ers. If  Ihey  areaot  qnalified  to  be  astronomers  or  anatomists,  yet 
from  a  view  of  tbe.heaTens,  the  work  of  God's  fingers,  the  moon  iand 
stars  which  he  hath  created,  they  learn  to  ^neeiye  of  his  condescen- 
sion, power,  and  faitbfolness.  Though  they  are  unacquainted  with 
the^^eory  of  light  and  colours,' they  can  see  in  the  rainbow  a  token 
dfGodfiB  corenant-loTe.  Perhaps  they  hate  no  idea  of  the  magni- 
tiMe  (NT  distance  of  the  snn ;  but  it  reminds  them  of  Jesus  ihe  sun  cf 
righteousness,  the  source  of  light  and  life  to  their  souls.  The  Lord 
has  established  a  wonderful  analogy  between  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  world.  This  is  a  secret  only  known  to  them  that  fear  him ; 
but  they  contemplate  it  with  pleasure ;  and  almost  every  object  thev 
see.  When  they  are  in  a  right  frame  of  mind,  either  leads  their 
thoughts  to  Jesus,  or  tends  to  iUustrate  some  scriptural  truth  or  pro- 
mise. This  is  the  best  method  of  studying  the  book  of  Nature ;  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  always  open  and  plain  to  those  who  love  the 
Bible,  so  that  he  #ho  nMs  may  read.*' 
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ffards  the  argali  as  a  distinct  species.  Should  ^ 
bitter  to  be  the  parent  of  our  sheep,  and  a 
admit  that  the  differences  are  explicable  by  A 
no  difficulty  can  any  longer  exist  about  the  u 
human  species.  An  incomplete  horn  of  the  a. 
Academical  Museum  at  Gottingen,  weighs  nine 
"  Let  us  compare,"  says  Buffon,  "  our  pitifii 
j  the  mouflon,  from  which   they  derive  their  o 

j  mouflon  is  a  large  animal.     He  is  fleet  as  a  s 

J  with  boms  and  tnick  hoofs,  covered  .with  coars* 

I  dreads  neither  the  inclemency  of  the  sky,  nor  t 

h  of  the  wolf. ,   He  not  only  escapes  from  his  ene 

\  swiftness  of  his  course,  and  scaling,  with  trub 

I  leaps,  the  most  frightful  precipices ;  but  he  resil 

I  the  strength  of  his  body,  and  the  solidity  of  th« 

which  his  head  and  feet  are  fortified.  How  di£ 
our  sheep,  which  subsist  with  diffieulty  in  flocl 
unable  to  defend  themselves  by  their  numbers,  i 
endure  the  cold  of  our  winters  without  shelte 
would,  all  perish  if  man  withdrew  his  protection 
pletely  are  the  frame  and  capabilities  of  this 
graded  by  his  association  with  us,  that  it  is  no  ] 
to  subsist  in  a  wild  state,  if  turned  loose,  as  thi 
and  cattle  are.  In  the  warm  climates  of  Asia  s 
the  mouflon,  who  is  the  common  parent  of  all  t 
this  species,  appears  to  be  less  degenerated  t 
other  region.  Though  reduced  to  a  domestic  st 
preserved  his  stature  and  his  hair ;  but  the  size  c 
18  diminished.  Of  all  domestic  sheep,  those 
and  India  are  the  largest,  and  their  nature  hi 
least  degradation.  The  sheep  of  Barbary,  Egy 
Persia,  Tartary,  &c.  have  imdergone  greater  ch 
relation  to  man,  they  are  improved  in  some  ar 
vitiated  in  others ;  but  with  regard  to  nature,  iifi 
and  degeneration  are  the  same  thing ;  for  they  1 
an  alteration  of  original  constitution.  Their  coj 
changed  into  fine  wool.  Their  taiC  loaded  witl 
fat,  and*  sometimes  reaching  the  weight  of  fori 
has  acquired  a  magnitude  so  incommodious,  thi 
mals  trail  it  with  pain.  While  swollen  with  s 
matter,  and  adorned  with  a  beautiful  fleece,  thei 
agility,  magnitude,  and  arms,  are  diminished.  T 
tailed  sheep  are  half  the  size  only  of  the  moufl 
can  neither  fly  from  danger,  nor  resist  the  ei 
•  Blumenbach,  Zfunrf^cA  det  Naturfftsckichtt,  p.iii 
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preserre  and  mnttiply  the  species,  they  require  the  constant 
cafe  and  support  of  man.  The  degeneration  of  the  original 
species  is  stiU  greater  in  onr  climates.  Of  all  the  qnahties 
of  the  mooflon,  our  ewes  and  rams  have  retained  nodiing 
bat  a  small  nortion  of  vivacity,  which  yields  to  the  crook 
of  the  shepnerd.  Timidity,  weakness,  resignation,  and 
stupidity,  are  the  only  melancholy  remains  of  their  de- 
graded nature/'* — (Lawrence,  pp.  510 — 12.) 

This  account  of  the  mouflon,  and  the  varying  opinions  of 
Buffon  and  Pallas,  sufficiently  convince  me,  independently 
of  the  Mosaic  history,  that  our  sheep  is  not  denved  from 
the  mouflon.  I  should  rather  suf^ose  that  the  mouflon 
was  the  sheep  grown  wild  and  degenerated  from  it ;  for  I 
can  no  more  see  why  a  sheep  in  a  state  of  domestication 
should  be  said  to  be  degenerated,  than  that  man  in  a  state 
of  society  and  civilization  should  be  said  to  be  degenerated 
from  the  savages  who  subsist  by  hunting  and  warfare.  Mr. 
Lawrence  has  shewn  (p.  226.)  that  man  was  formed  for  so- 
ciety, and  is,  in  that  state,  in  his  state  of  nature,  his  most 
perfect  state ;  and  why  should  it  not  be  so  with  domesti- 
cated animals  ?  Nordo  I  see  that  it  can  be  justly  said,  that 
they  are  in  a  state  of  degradation  and  slavery.  Domestic 
animals,  mfcU  used,  probably  enjoy  a  much  greater  portion 
of  hapmness  than  in  a  wild  state.  They  are  provided  regu- 
larly with  food,  shelter,  and  protection  from  violence  by  man 
and  beast.  We  make  use  of  them,  it  is  true,  and  at  last 
kill  them.  But  they  must  die,  and  better  that  it  should  be 
in  frill  health,  than  from  accident,  disease,  or  old  age.  They 
have  no  moral  responsibility,  no  fear  of  death  and  of  a  future 
state  of  punishment ;  and  the  blow  which  deprives  them  of 
life  is  momentary,  and  infinitely  less  distressmg  than  from 
the  chase  by  man  or  beast,  and  being  worried  and  torn  to 
pieces. 

There  appears,  therefore,  much  less  difficulty  in  taking 
our  rudiments  of  natural  history  from  the  Bible.  In  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  (v.  2.)  we  are  told,  that  "  Abel 
was  a  keeper  of  sheep,'*  and  ofiered  them  in  sacrifice ;  and 
his  death  is  placed  at  about  the  hundred  and  thirtieth  year 
after  the  creation ;  but  he  had  probably  then  followed  the 
shepherd^s  life  for  some  years.  In  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis  (v.  21.)  we  are  told,  that  "  unto  Adam  also,  and  to 
his  wife,  did  the  Lord  God  make  coats  of  skins,  and  clothed 
them."    These  coats  or  clothes  of  sic  ins,  it  is  supposed  by 

•  Boffoti  by  Wood,  vol.  iv.  p.  7.    See  likewise  Goldsmith's  Anima- 
ted Nature,  (Ed.  York,  IS04.)  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  66,  SO,  61. 
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some  of  the  best  commentators,  T^ere  made*  from  t 
of  animals  offered  in  sacrifice,  Mrhich  was  ordmiiued 
immediately  upon  the  fall,  and  the  expnlsioti-  of* 
parents  from  paradise,  as  a  type  of  the  great  sac^rific 
was,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  be  made  ix>r  the  siiia  < 
and  his  posterity,  by  the  immaculate  **  Lamb  slain  ± 
foundation  of  the  world/'  (Rev.  xiii.  8.)  If  so.  Ad 
probably  his  fiock  and  his  herd  from  the  earliest 
sojourn  upon  earth;  which,  yrhile  there  'Was  onlj 
and  his  wife,  and  then  a  few  children,  ere  hunti 
cruelty  to  animals  had  begun,  lived  around  tbem  in< 
state  of  friendly  society  tnan  of  iservitwde.*^  -  Whei 
entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  animals,  by  divine  dix 
came  to  him,  we  find  that  there  was  a  distinction  o 
into  than  and  unclean;  (Gen.  vii.  2.)  probably  the  ss 
that  which  was  afterwards  appointed,  in  Lev.  xi.  and 
xiv.  This  distinction  also  nad  very  likely  been  or< 
on  Adam's  expulsion  from  paradise.  Bven  in  theC 
of  Eden  it  is  probable  that  the  animals  were  to  have 
subservient  to  the  use  of  Adam  in  some  way,  thOfug^h  ^ 
not  told,  nor  can  well  conjecture,  what. 

Bishop  Home,  in  his  very  interesting  sermon  oi 
Garden  of  Eden,  speaking  of*^  the  situation  of  Adam 
says,  **  We  are  not  certain  with  regard  to  the  time  ail 
him  to  make  his  observations  upon  the  different  ol 
with  which  he  found  himself  surrounded ;  but  it  si 
seem,  either  that  sufficient  time  was  allowed  him  fortbal 
or  that  he  was  enabled,  in  some  extraordinary  manner  to 
vade  their  essences,  and  discover  their  properties.  'Fc 
are  informed,  that  God  brought  the  creatures  to  him 
he  might  impose  upon  them  suitable  names ;  a  work  wl 
in  the  opinion  of  Plato ,t  must  be  ascribed  to  God  him 

*  I  am  happy  to  find  these  ideas  supported  bv  the  ilkWi 
IGnstrel  of  The  World  before  the  Flood.  ^"^ 

'*  Yet  long  on  Eden's  fair  and  fertile  plam, 

A  righteous  nation  dwelt,  that  knew  not  Gaia  • 

There  fruits  and  flow^s,  in  genial  light  and, dew 

Luxuriant  vines,  and  golden  harvests,  grew ;     ' 

By  fresh'ning  waters  flocks  and  cattle  strayM, 

While  youth  and  childhood  watch'd  them  from  the  shade 

Age  at  his  fig-tree  rested  from  his  toil, 

And  manly  vigonr  tilFd  th'  unfailing  soil ; 

Green  sprang  the  turf,  by  holy  footsteps  trod, 

Round  tiie  pure  altars  of  the  living  God." 

Cktktii  1 
t  Ta>pa>ra  ot  d(0«  ^.^c<fav.^— In  Oratylo. 
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The  use  and  intent  of  names  is  to  express  the  natures  of  the 
things  named ;  and  in  the  knowledge  of  those  natures,  at  the 
beginning,  God»  who  made  them^  must  have  heen  man's 
instructor.  It  is  not  likely,  that,  without  such  an  instructor, 
men  could  ever  have  formed  a  language  at  all ;  since  it  ia 
%  task  which  requires  much  thought ;  and  the  great  masters 
of  reason  seem  to  he  agreed,  that  without  language  we  can** 
not  think  to  any  purpose.  However  that  may  be,  from  the 
^ginal  imposition  of  names  by  our  first  parent,  we  cannot 
Vut  infer,  that  his  knowledge  of  things  natural  must  have 
heen  very  eminent  and  extensive ;  not  inferior,  we  may  sup- 
pose, to  that  of  his  descendant  king  Solomon,  who  "  spake 
of  trees,  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  and  of  beasts,  and 
fowl,  and  c^reeping  things,  and  fishes."  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable, that  Plato  asserted  no  more  than  the  truth,  when  he 
maijalained,  according  to  the  traditions  he  had  gleaned  up  m 
Egypt  and  the  East,  that  the  first  man  was  of  all  men  ^tXoao^ 
^m-aros,  the  greatest  philosopher." 

In  respect  to  what  is  said  before,  that  Adam  probably 
had  his  nock  and  his  herd,  it  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that 
We  are  told,  (Gen.  iv.  20.)  that  Jabal  "  was  the  father  of 
such  aa  dwelt  in  tents,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle."  But  I 
do  not  apprehend  that  this  is  meant  to  intimate  that  he  was 
the  first  who  possessed  and  made  use  of  cattle,  or  the  larger 
animals,  (though  the  word  is  sometimes  used  to. denote  the 
smaller  and  tame  ones  likewise.  Gen.  i.  25.  zxx.  43.)  but 
that  he  was  the  first  who. possessed  them  to  a  great  extent; 
living  wddi  th^a  m  a  moveable  habitation,  or  tent,  and  re* 
moving  with  them  firom  place  to  place  for  the  sake  of  fresh 
pasture :  and  in  this  sense  I  see  that  I  agree  with  Patrick 
on  the  place.  So,  likewise^  I  do  not  understand,  by  his 
dwelling  in  a  teni,  that  he  was  the  first  who  dwelled  under 
theber/ior  he  who  afterwfurds  instructed  Noah  how  to  build 
the  ark,  and.  Moses  and  Solomon  how  to  construct  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple,  probably,  on  turning  Adam 
into  the  world,  subject  to  "the  penalty  of  Adam,  the 
seasons'  difference,"*  directed  him  how  to  make  a  bower,  or 
hut,  or  house ;  but  that  Jabal  was  the  first  who  dwelt  in  a 
moveable  tent,  wandering  about  with  his  flocks  and  herds. 

When  Abraham  left  his  country,  his  kindred,  and  his 
father's  house,  and  travelled  about  with  Lot  till  the  famine 
drove  them  into  Egypt,  "  he  had  sheep,  and  ox;en,  and  he- 
asses,  and  men-servants,  and  maid-servants,  and  she-asses, 

*  As  you  like  it:  aot  ii.  s.  1. 
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\  and  camels."  (Gen.  xii.  16.)  And,  when  they  **^ 

J  of  E^pt/'  Lot  also  had  ''flocks^  and  herds,  and  i 

the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them  that  they  i 
together :  for  their  substance  was  great.*'  (kiii 
they  separated  in  that  friendly  and  conciliating 
i  the  part  of  Abraham,  so^  beautifully  set  forth  hy 

}  historian. 

I  When  Jacob,  on  his  journey  to  his  uncle  Lai 

into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  east/*  '*  he  1 

behold  a  well  in  the  neld,  and,  lo,  there  were  thr 

?  sheep  lying  by  it ;  for  out  of  that  well  they  i 

^  flocks,    and  presently  Rachel,  the  shepherdess, 

Laban's  flock.  (Gen.  xxix.)  In  this  we,  afterwarc 
there  was  a  variety  in  the  colour,  some  being  ''  si 
spotted  and  brown."  (xxx.  32.)  The  numbers  ot 
of  Laban,  or  of  Jacob,  when  he  left  him,  are  not 
but  it  is  said  of  Job,  who  is  supposed  by  some  tc 
cotemporary  with  him,  as  the  Uabbis  say  that 
cob's  daughter,  after  the  massacre  of  the  Shecfa 
came  Job  s  wife,  that  "  his  substance  was  sevei 
sheep,  and  three  thousand  camels,  and  five  hundi 
oxen,  and  five  hundred  she-asses ;"  (Job  i.  3.)  ai 
losses,  and  his  restoration  from  his  **  captivity 
stance  was  doubled,  (xlii.  12.)  In  the  provisio 
mon  for  his  establishment,  for  one  day,  the  naml 
was  an  hutidred,  (1  Kings  iv. 23.)  And  we  are  to 
iii.  4.  ''Mesha  king  of  Moab  was  a  sheep-n 
rendered"  as  tribute  ''  unto  the  kins  of  Israel  s 
thousand  lambs,  and  an  hundred  thousand  ram 
\  wool." 

-}  Some  idea  of  the  immense  produce  and  const 

J  sheep  among  the  Israelites  may  be  obtained,  by  c 

J  besides  the  foregoing  particulars,  that,  **  At 

-  charge,  there  were  annually  ofiered  to  God  at 

%  nacles  and  at  the  temple,  1 101  lambs,  132  buUocIs 

f  21  kids,  15  TOats.    All  these  were  independently 

i  offerings  and  voluntary  vows,  which,  it  they  ooul 

I  puted,  must  amount  to  an  immense  number.     It  i 

f.  the  number  of  lambs  sacrificed  annually  at  the 

;;  amounted  in  one  year  to  the  number  of  255,600  s 

temple,  which  was  the  answer  that  Cestius  the  I 
neral  received,  when  he  asked  the  priests  how  nu 
^  had  come  to  Jerusalem  at  their  annual  festivals:  { 

I  numbering  the  people  by  the  lambs  that  had  1 

id 

\ 
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said,  "twenty-five  myriads^  6000  and  600."*  (Jones's  Scrip- 
ture Antiquities,  p.  91.) 

The  modern  Turkmans,  who  live  in  companies,  and  lead  a 
wandering  life,  are  said  sometimes  to  have  as  many  as 
400,000  camels,  horses,  asses,  oxen,  and  cows ;  and  3,000,000 
of  sheep  and  goats,  belonging  to  one  class  of  them ;  and 
their  principal  families  are  distinguished  by  their  white  or 
black  sheep.  In  their  migrations  from  one  pasture  to  an- 
other, they  are  three  or  four  days  in  passing  by  a  place.  (See 
Brown,  art.  Flock,)  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  noblemen 
do  not  let  out  their  estates  to  tenant,  but  keep  them  in  their 
own  hands;  and  have  immense  flocks  and  herds.  An  officer 
who  has  been  in  Alsace  informs  me,  that  he  knew  a  noble- 
man there  who  had  10,000  sheep. 

In  a  very  interesting  article  on  sheep  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  (vol.  xix.  pt.  i.  p.  222.)  in  an  account  of  the 
Spanish  sheep,  it  is  said  ''  ten  thousand  sheep  form  a  flock, 
wnich  is  divided  into  ten  tribes,  under  the  management  of 
one  person,  who  has  absolute  dominion  over  fifty  shepherds 
and  fifty  dogs.*'  An  extract  is  afterwards  given  from  Arthur 
Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture,  (Vol.  viii.  p.  196.)  concern- 
ing the  Pyrenean  or  Uatalonian  sheep,  too  long  to  be  in- 
serted here,  though  it  would  reflect  great  light  upon  our 
subject;  but  an  extract  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place  re- 
specting the  dogs,  and  I  shall  here  insert  a  short  paragraph 
which  speaks  much  for  the  humane  treatment  whicn  tne 
sheep  receive :  '*  A  circumstance  which  cannot  be  too  much 
commended,  and  deserves  universal  imitation,  is  the  extreme 
docility  they  accustom  them  to.  When  I  desired  the  shep- 
herd to  catch  one  of  his  rams,  I  supposed  he  would  do  it  with 
his  crook,  or  probably  not  be  able  to  do  it  at  all ;  but  he 
walked  into  the  flock,  and  singling  out  a  ram  and  a  goat,  bid 
them  follow  him,  which  they  did  immediately;  and  he 
talked  to  them  while  they  were  obeying  him,  holding  out  his 
hand  as  if  to  give  them  something.  By  this  method  he 
brought  me  the  ram,  which  I  caught,  and  held  without  diffi- 
culty." (p.  223.) 

But  to  return  to  the  sheep  of  the  Israelites :  Amidst  the 
varieties  of  sheep,  and  in  the  length  of  time  since  the 
Israelites  inhabited  Canaan,  and  in  the  vicissitudes  which 
the  country  and  its  produce  has  undergone,  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  agricultural  language  of  the  present  day,  to  ascertain 

*  See  Dr.  Clarke's  Com.  on  Numb.  xxix.  12. — ^Universal  Hist  vol. 
!▼.  p.  268,  fol.  ed.— Josephos  de  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  vii.  11,  &c.— Harmery 
Obsertationfl,  tol.  i.  p.  401,  6th  ed. 
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\  the  breed  whicb  they  possessed  :  of  this^  howei» 

2  be  assured,  that  it  was  the  best,  and  God's  ble99\ 

1  mised  upon  them,  (Deut.  xxviu.4.)if  the  Isra< 

I  "  hearkeu  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord.'* 

'\  Brown,  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  sa^ 

t  Mesopotamia,  Italy,  Sic.  tbe  ewe^  bring  forth 

)  twice  a  year ;"  as  does  Orton,  likewise,  in  hii 

Ufon  Gen.  xxx.  42.    The  same  property  is  attri) 
Dorsetshire  sheep  by  Mr.  Bingt^y :    ''  The  em 
prolific ;  are  remarkable  for  yeaning  early«  ^^c 
'  quently,  twice  in  the  season.'  (British  Quadrup^ 

;  i  see,  however,  no  direct  proof  of  this  in  the  a^ 

;  of  their  bearing  commonly  more  than  two  at  a  t 

'  said  of  some  of  our  breeds,  that  they  will  bear 

'  and  even  five  at  a  birth.  (See  British  Quadrup 

and  Bewick's  Quadrupeds,  p.  53  and  61.)     But, 
f  of  Solomon,  (iv.  2.)  tne  bridegroom  con^pares 

I  the  bride  to  "  a  flock  of  sheep  that  are  ^ven  al 

:  came  up  from  the  washing ;  whereof  every  cue 

I  and  none  is  barren  among  thepoi.'*  (See  also  vi.  ( 

j  in  the  agricultural  phrase,  the  ewe  having,  or  b 

*  couples;  that  is,  a  ewe  and  a  lamb  being  called  a  a 

I  with  two  lambs  is  counted  over  tipicej,  with  each  ol 

\  making  the  double  couple.    Thi^  is  by  no  iaeans 

t  mon  thing  with  our  South-downs.    "  The  perioi 

\  tion"  is  said  by  Mr.  Bingley,  (Brit.  Qiiadr.  p.  { 

^  '•  twenty-three  weeks."    The  author  pf  the  Coi 

''  zier  says  •*  five  months,  or  twenty  weeks/'  (p,  7S 

Dr*  WlUich,  in  his  Domestic  Encyclopedia*  A 
man,  who  is  intelligent,  and  an  accurate  observe 
that  it  is  twenty-one  weeks.  Th^  real  case  p 
that  the  time  varies  a  few  days  or  a  week,  accori 
age  and  condition  of  the  animal,  the  season,  an< 
Gumstances,  as  is  die  case  with  cows,  as  will  be 
in  treating  of  them. 

The  mwe  of  ewes  was  certainly  used  by  the  Is 
appears  from  1  Cor.  ix.  7,  "  who  feedeth  a  flpok, 
not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock?"  Mr.  Bingley^  in  1 
Biography,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
Zoology,  i.  32,  says,  speaking  of  sheep, ''  the  miij 
than  that  of  pows,  and  consequently  yields  a  gri 
tity  of  butter  and  cheese ;  ipid  in  some  places  it 
rich,  as  not  to  produce  the  cheese  without  a 
water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey."  In  his  B 
however,  he  says,  "  though  not  deficient  in  thi 
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is  said  to  yield  but  little  cream;  and  that  cream  gives 
butter  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior  to  what  is  obtained  from 
the  milk  of  cows.  But  il!  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  same 
measute  of  ewe*8  milk  will  yield'  double  the  quantity  of  curd 
that  our  cows'  milk  affords"/'  (p;  365.)  The  writer  of  this 
essay  has  lately  (A^ril  4/  1822)  tasted  ewe's  milk,  and 
thought  it  particularly  rich  and  soft/  moife  like  cream  than* 
uAik,  m  did  all  those  who  tasted  if;  at  ilbe  same  time  \  H 
had  not  so  fine  a  flavour  as  that  of  th'^b^st  cowls' milk,  (thidr 
flavotir  like  the  smell  6f  th'e  cow's  breath,)  but  it  was  ftee  fr6m' 
any  strong  or  muttony  flavour,  which  he-  had  rather  apprie-^ 
Ii«iided.  The  quantity  broiight  him  in  the  evehiiig,'  was  a! 
glass,  which  held  somewhat  less  than  half  a  pidt;  aiid  ttsU 
than  a  quarter  of  it  Wad  set  by  till  the  next  morning,  #hei^ 
tiiere  was  no  appearance  through  the  glass  of  a  siBparatioii: 
of  cream  on  the  top,  nor  yet  upon  skimming  the  spoon  over 
it.  On  putting  it  into  tea,  it  gav^  a  particular  softness  ta 
it,  and  was  decidedly  better  than  th^'creatal  froni  the  cowi^' 
which  was  sent  lip  for  breakfaBt,though'it wtisnot  ihdieed  the 
best  crean),  diat  b^i^  kept  to  make  butter  ^th,  but  thef 
second  skimming.  Tne  cows  were  fed  on  good  hay,  but  the 
ewe  on  fresh  grasdi  There  was  no  opportunity  of  trying 
tJile  ewie's  milk  for  butter  or  cheese.  The'  Israelites'  had 
prbbabljl^  no  wether  sheep,  as  it  is  said  that  "the  Jews  never 
castrated  any  of  their  aniihals,  nbr  dt>;  Die  Blahometahs  to^ 
this  dfij  properiy  do  so."  (BrOWn^s  Diet.  art.  Bull.)  The* 
author  of  the  Experienced  Butcher  i^ays,  on  the  subject  6t 
Qastratioh,  **  If  animals  b^  given'  for  our  usie,'  and  the  great 
htw  he  protectiot^  Bnd  kind  usage,  while  we  kee^th^iii  dii^V 
if  dieir  utility  to  man  shall  be  greatei',  and  their  owii  happi- 
ness, ypan  the  whole,  as  great,  if  Castratedy  liiere  doeii  not' 
seem  any  good  reason,  why  it  may  not  bd  {^ractisedl'^ 
(p.  1150  The  proportion  of  rams  to  ewes  was  much  greater 
with  the  Israelites  than  with  us.  '*  While  the  former  sure' 
young,"  says  the  author  of  the  Complete  Graaier,  (p.  73.) 
"  fifty  or  sixty  should  be  the  utmost  extent ;  and,  as  they 
advance  in  jewcs,  the  numbers  may  be  gradually  increased ; 
without  these  precautions,  the  lambs  would  not  only' be  de- 
ficient in  numoer,  but  al^o  in  point  of  strength."  ^ut  ih 
Jacob's  present  to  hiis'  brother  Esau,  (Genesis  xxxii.  14.) 
the  proportion  was  one  to  ten,  '*  two  hundred  she-goats,  and 
twenty  ne-goats,  two  hundred  ewes  and  twenty  rams?' 

P. 
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*  Address  on  the  Institution  of  the  Agricultural    k 

•  Sumatra.    By  the  President,  the  Hon.  Sir  T. 
{  Raffles,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Fort  Marlboroi 
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4 
I 


\,  II 


The  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  expresi 
of  encouraging  the  a^icultural  Industry  of  Suma 
event  of  no  common  interest.  Agriculture  is  the 
and  solid  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  in 
stages  of  society  in  particular^  such  as  we  fine 
^  island,  it  constitutes  and  comprises  nearly  all  that 

•  ble  and  interesting.    What  is  the  state  of  agricul 

what  can  be  done  to  improve  it,  are  questions  of 

>  portance ;  and  before  we  descend  to  particulajrs,   it 

■  as  well  to  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Sun 

nerally ;  the  condition  and  character  of  those  who 
]  the  soil ;  and  the  points  of  comparison  or  contrat 

';  these  aflTord  with  other  countries.    We  shall  then  I 

i  prepared  to  carry  our  inauiries  into  the  details  of  c 

i  immediate  neighoourhood,  and  to  define  the  most  pr< 

j  useful  sphere  for  our  operations.    The  field  as  it  no 

•  to  us  is  so  wide,  so  novel,  and  so  fraught  with  j 

that  unless  we  separate  the  general  from  the  parti c 

-a  jects  of  the  Institution,  and  cnalk  out  for  ourselves  tl 

in  which  we  may  be  practically  useful,  I  fear  we  u 

j;  often  be  led  into  speculative  reasoning,  and  calcu 

|-  distant  and  uncertain  data. 

1  The  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  condition  of  i 

have  been  so  happily  and  so  justly  pictured  in  Mr 
den's  History  of  Sumatra,  that  we  have  only  to  refer 

I  interesting  and  valuable  volume  for  an  accurate  anc 

•'  sophic  view  of  both.    My  own  experience,  and  the  r< 

ail  the  information  I  have  obtained  from  others,  hai 
served  to  confirm  what  is  there  stated ;  and  althoi 
recent  discovery  of  new  and  interesting  tracts  of  c< 
and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people 
lead  me  to  form  a  higher  estimate  of  the  resources  i 
island  than  were  perhaps  contemplated  in  the  time 
able  historian,  I  cannot  do  better  than  recommei 
adoption,  generally,  of  the  data  which  he  has  furuisl 
these  points.  Wretched  as  may  be  the  state  of  culti 
near  the  sea  coast,  to  which  the  observations  of  Mr 
den  principally  apply,  in  the  interior  I  can  affirm  tha 
culture  is  much  more  advanced,  and  that  the  coun 
Menairgkabau  in  particular  may  in  this  respect  vie  wi 
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best  parts  of  Java.  The  soil  of  the  interior  is  for  the  most 
part  rich  and  productive ;  no  country  is  better  watered ;  and 
the  population  of  the  whole  island  cannot  well  fall  short  of 
three  millions,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  which  is  devoted 
to  agricultural  pursuits. 

From  the  hand  of  Nature,  Sumatra  has  perhaps  received 
higher  advantages  and  capabilities-  than  Java^  but  no  two 
countries  form  a  more  deciaed  contrast  in  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  them  by  man.  While  Sumatra  still  remains  in 
ereat  part  covered  with  its  primeval  forests,  and  exhibiting 
but  scattered  traces  of  human  industry^  Java  has  become  the 
eranary  and  garden  of  the  East.  In  the  former  we  find  man 
inactive,  sullen,  and  partaking  of  the  gloom  which  pervades 
the  forests  which  surround  him ;  while  in  the  latter  he  is 
active,  social^  and  cheerful.  They  are  supposed  to  be  from 
the  same  original  stock,  and  the  strait  wnich  separates  the 
two  islands  is  not  twenty  miles  wide.  How  then  are  we  to 
account  for  this  difference? 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  present  purpose  to  enter  on* 
any  very  extensive  inquiry  upon  this  subject,  but  some  of 
the  more  striking  causes  cannot  escape  observation.  The 
greater  size  of  Sumatra  rendering  the  communication  with 
the  interior  and  between  its  different  parts  more  difficulty 
may  have  hitherto  proved  an  obstacle  to  its  advancing  with 
the  same  rapidity  as  Java,  which,  less  extensive,  at  an  early 
period  concentrated  its  population,  and  rose  to  national 
importance.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  and  early 
history  of  Menangkabau,  and  the  degree  of  power  it  may 
have  exercised  over  the  more  civilized  states  of  the  island, 
the  communication  between  them  was  principally  carried 
on  by  sea,  and  down  the  navigable  rivers  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island.  The  produce  in  gold,  for  which  Sumatra  has 
always  been  famed,  may  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  excite,  a  spirit  of  speculation,  and  by  affording  the  means 
of  a  ready  exchange  for  foreign  commodities,  to  render 
them  less  dependent  on  the  produce  of  agriculture.  The 
Malays  of  Menangkabau,  and  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra  in 
general,  have  always  been  as  much  distinguished  for  their 
maritime  and  commercial  character  as  the  Javans  have 
been  for  their  agricultural ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  had  not 
the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  these  seas  destroyed  their  com- 
merce, the  increasing  stimulus  it  would  have  afforded  to  the 
industry  of  the  former,  would  in  time,  though  at  a  distant 
date,  have  ensured  their  rise  and  prosperity.  The  Javana 
being  more  exclusively  an  agricultural  people  did  not  feel 
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this  interf^r^l^pe  in  the  same  degree,  and  perli^ps 
ceived  ap  i^flitignal  stimulus  fcom  lyhat  effected  t] 
their  nf^ighhour^.  Mohamedanism*  thp  ^i^trodi 
which  took  place  at  an  earlier  period  in  Suxaat|*a,,  ] 
its  usual  effect  in  dividing  and  dismembering  aii  ex 
lye^ldy  established^  apd  proved  a  further  obs^cle  tc 

fre^s  pf  its  civilize^tion.  This  effect  was  counter: 
a^a^  wheje  IVf  ohameda^ism  was  more  recent,  by  tb 
p.f  the  Dutch  against  their  independence,  which,  onl; 
th^  more  efff^etuedly  to  unite  tnem  in  one  commo' 
^n^  to  prevent  the  ^ul^divisiop  which  would  otiierw: 
fiatwi^ly  ensued. 

{  allude  to  these  probable  causes^  to  account^  i: 
me%9ure>  fpr  thf  strikm^  contrast  whiph  we  i^ow  lam< 
ta  oyder  tQ  shew  that  it  is  not  to  the  w^  o,f  capabi] 
:|  th^  islo^d  9.f  Sumatra  that  it  is  a,ttributable,  t>u.^  ra 

y  foreign  ci^PUflistan^es,  and,  to.th^  efibrtat  civilizatLo. 

made  at  Menangkabau  not  having  been  equal  to  its  < 
9jr  suSciej;iitly  persevered  in.  It  is  true  that  Java^ 
^i^^ore  exclusively  a  volcanic  country,  has  in  general  t 
vftntege.in  point  pf  soil;  bi^t  the  greater  inequality  i 
i^e^pect,  which  is  foi^nd  in  different  parts  o^  oumatra 
"^  con^jdered  as  compeAsat^d  by  the  greater  vari^ 
produce  bot^  of  its  n;iii;ies  and  forests.    Were  Sumatra 

fl^dinthe  sa^ne.  proportion^  it  would  undoubtedly  su 
aya  in  value  and  impoitanc?^,  Whien  tibat  day  may  c 
is.uAciBrt^ift;  and  it  is'  to  be  apprehended,  that  u^til , 
siiperipr  power  interfere,  in  its  general  administratioj 
pogress  tow;9,j4s  civilization,  as  a  whole,  must  be  slow 
imp^rcieptit^le*  A.11  that  can  be  done  in  the  present  sta 
^ing^ia  to, improve  it^  parts;  and  this  brings  me  to 
mof^,  imme^i^t^.  objects  of>  this  Society,  and  the  stat 
agric)ilture.  in  this  immediate  vicinity  of  our  settlemec 
^ncoolen. 

The  condition  of  society  among  the  native  inhabitani 
n^A<^ssarily  cpnnecte4  with  the  state  of  agriculture;  and  \ 
Ij  m?iy  not  detain  you  at  the  present  moment,  or  mislead*  i 
by  a  ha^ty  or  imperfeqt  view,  I  take  this  occasion  to  suK 
to  you  the  substance  of  a  Report  paade  to  me  some  u 
since  by  a  Comn^ittee  appointed  to  investigate  this  impi 
tant  subject.  1  most,  fully  concur  in  the  views  taken 
thi^  Report;  and  if  the  conclusions  which  it  contains! 
8^4mitted;by  the  society  at  large,  it  will  not  be  necessi 
again  to  recur  to  many  of  the  points  which  it  discusses 
IJLavipg.  thus  div^tqd  the  subject  of  extraneous  matte 
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I  <5olne  more  immediately  to  the  particulctr  bbjects  for 
which  we  bare  met.    The  first  point  for  Consideration  is 
the  liniits  we  should  prescribe  to  ourselves  for  our  future 
bpetations.    On  this^  I  would  recommend  that  we  should 
on  no  account  e^ttend  them  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Bencoolen,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  our  personal  obserya- 
iion.     However  ill-judged  may  have  been  thfe  selection  of 
Bencoolen  for  our  principal  settlement,  and  however  ardu* 
ous  the  task  of  improvement,  let  us  recollect  it  is  the  place 
Wh^re  we  6an  bemodt  practically  useful;  and  that  the  greater 
the  difficulties^  the  greater  will  be  the  cfedit  of  overcom- 
ing them.    You  have  already  done  wondef  s  in  the  intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  the  spice  cultivation,  and 
have  succeeded  against  almost  every  possible  obstacle  that 
has  been  opposed  to  you.    This  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
what  can  be  d6ne:by  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  afewindfvi- 
duiils,  and  should  encourage  your  future  exertions.    I  think 
there  is  much  to  ccndemn  in  the  choice  you  have  made  of 
the  soil,  and  in  th^  mode  of  manuring ;  but  I  trust  your  in* 
telligence,  when  concentrated  by  the  mea'tis  of  this  society^ 
will  lead  to  the  correction  of  these  errors,  and  render  the 
returns  of  the  gardens*  more  adequate  to  the  capital,  zeal, 
and  industry,  bestowed  upon  them.     I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  had  you  selected  an  alluvial  soil,  instead  of  the 
barren  and  unproductive  hills  on  which  y6ur  plantatibns 
BOW  stand,  you  would  have  saved  yourselves  much  unne- 
eessary  expense  and  labour,  and  succeeded  more  effectually 
in  spreading  the  plants  over  the  country.     It  is  not  too 
late  to  attend  to  this  object  npw,  ahd  I  shall  be  much  mis; 
taken  if  you  do  not  findf  an  almost  immediate  and  certain: 
advantage.    The  recent  orders  issued  by  GovemmBnt  will 
eo  some  way  towards  the  improvement  of  your  plantattoTiB, 
by  directing  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  aw¥*^y^^$ 
your  people  and  cattle  with  food  f  and  I  shcnild  Vo]pe  ^ 
would  not  be  long  before  each  plantation  has  its  faJfm,  aid 
raises  its  own  supplies  within  itself.    I  am  more   ajmo\is» 
however,'  to  impress  on  your  minds  the  greater  hxip^^^^^ 
of  the  ^rain  cultivation  of  the  country,  as  generally  ^^^^ 
on  by  Sie  native  inhabitants.    It  is  on  this  that  eV'^J^    '^^ 
must  depend,  for  mitil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rice  ^^  ^^taS^ 
fof  the  codsumption  of  the  country,  it  would  be  idi^^  X?    'dae 
of  prosperity.    All  our  efibrts  must  be    directed     j^tl^^^  i 
aUtainilient  of  this  one  ^eat  object ;  and  tliis  once  ^'^^^  <!tve 
the  others  will,  I  trust,  follow  easily.     IWe  must  ^^^^  xit^'«^' 
highlands,  and  abandon  the  forest  oultirvudonv'  '^^^ 
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j  descend  into  the  plains,  and  form  Bawahs^  or  irr 

1  fields ;  we  must  assist  tlie  population  by  our  8up< 

ligence,  and  endearour  to  prove  to  them  their  trui 

2  We  must  make  ourselves  more  intimately  acqua 
\  their  character  and  feelings ;  rouse  them  to  exei 
i                            point  out  the  means  by  which  their  happiness  ai 

rity  may  be  best  augmented.    We  must  go  hac 
I  with  Government  in  the  introduction  of  order  ar 

tion,.as  far  as  our  influence  extends;  and  finally 
I  upon  success,  and  persevere  in  our  exertions  until 

:  it.     I  recommend  to  you  to  abandon  all  former  op 

I  the  incorrigible  laziness  of  the  people^  and  unprodu 

!  of  the  soil;  and  to  allow  time  tor  the  complete  op< 

I  the  change  of  system  which  has  taken  place,  be 

form  a  judgment  on  these  important  points* 

In  conclusion,  I  propose  that  the  society  should 
some  general  resolution,  expressive  of  its  sentin 
opinions,  at  the  period  of  its  formation,  and  wh 
serve  as  a  record  of  our  proceedings,  and  of  the  p 
and  objects  which  we  have  in  view. 
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Substance  of  a  Rqi)ort  on  the  Condition  of  Society  a 
Native  Population  of  Bencoolen,  and  its  immediate 
nates  on  the  West  Coast  of  Sumatra,  made  to  the  j 
Ldeut.- Governor  of  Fort  Marlborough,  by  a  C 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

[Comroanicated  by  the  Hob.  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  Knt.  Lieat-GoT.  of  Fort  Ma 

We  shall  commence  with  the  general  questions 
to  population,  and  the  actual  condition  of  the  peopL 
necessary,  however,  to  premise,  that  our  present  < 
tions  are  confined  to  the  districts  subordinate  to  Be 
which  lie  to  the  south  of  Padang,  and  dd  not  iucludi 
and  Tappanooly.  To  these  the  distance  has  not  alk 
the  time  to  extend  our  inquiries ;  and  the  difference 
people  and  customs  is  such,  as  to  require  a  dtstv 
separate  consideration. 

We  are  not  prepared  on  the  present  occasion 
before  you  the  detailed  returns  of  the  populatioB 
districts  above  mentioned  ;  but  it  will  be  proper  U 
some  general  observations  on  the  subject.  The  tot« 
lationof  the  Company's  districts  imm^iately  undsi 
coolen»  extending  from  Indrapore  on  the  north,  to  C| 
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the   south,  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  sixty  thousand. 
This,  dispersed  along  a  hne  of  coast  of  about  Uiree  hundred 
miles,  will  give  nearly  the  proportion  of  ten  to  the  square 
mile,  which  we  believe  will  be  found  to  exceed,  rather  than 
fall    short  of  the   reality.     Of  this,   about  ten  thousand 
comprises  the  population  of  Bencoolen  and  its  environs ; 
the  rest  may  be  considered  as  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  different  rivers,  there  being  no   place,  in  any   of 
the  other  districts,  which  can  merit  the  name  of  a  town,  or 
whose  inhabitants  exceed  a  few  hundred  souls.     Of  the  ten 
thousand  included   in  Bencoolen,  more  than  one  fourth 
belong  to  the  European  establishment,  being  military,  con- 
victs, Coffrees,  and    Ben^lese  of  different  descriptions, 
settled  under  their  protection.    The  Chinese  may  be  esti- 
mated at  five  hundred;  and  there  are  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  people  from  the  island  of  Nias,  some  Jayanese, 
and   a  few  Malays.     In  the  other  districts  there  are  no 
Chinese  or  foreign  settlers  whatever.    The  whole  line  of 
coast,  with  the  exception  of  Bencoolen  and  Croee,  is  inacces- 
sible to  shipping,  owing  to  the  heavy  surf,  and  the  rivers  are 
entirely  blocked  up  by  impassable  bars.     No  roads  have 
ever  been  constructed  across  the  country,  and  the  only  com- 
munication is  along  the  beach  to  the  mouths  of  the  different 
rivers,  at  which  the  European  residencies  have  been  esta- 
blished for  the  convenience  of  collecting  the  pepper  brought 
down  them.     Boats  of  a  particular  construction  sometimes 
attempt  to  cross  the  surf  at  Moco-Moco  and  Manna,  but 
only  at  particular  times,  and  always  at  great  hazard,  inso- 
much that  of  late  years,  the  whole  of  the  pepper  from  the 
districts  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Croee,  has  been  trans- 
ported to  Marlbro'  by  land,  often  from  a  distance  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles.    We  have  not  found  any  exact  cen- 
sus of  the  population,  taken  at  any  former  period,  which 
can  enable  us  to  state  exactly  its  increase  or  decrease  in  a  given 
time  ;  but  from  the  means  we  have  had  of  forming  a  general 
opinion  on  the  subject,  from  a  reference  to  the  returns  of 
pepper  planters,  who  have  always  constituted  the  majority 
of  the  people,  and  from  the  inquiries  we  have  made,  it 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  decline  for  a  considerable 
period.     Of  late  years  the  decrease  has  been  more  rapid ; 
principally,  it  is  believed,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  small- 
pox.    It  appears,  that  on  an  average  of  marriageable  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  no  less  than  one  fourth,  and  often  more,, 
are  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  of  which  the  majority  are  females. 
The  excess  of  unmarried  females  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
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emjgi^tion  of  young  men,  ^'ho,  iv^anting  the  niieacfci 
ryihg  in  their  own  county,  paa^  into  the  nei^] 
ones,  >vhere  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  wiye»   is     ] 
j  estimating  the  comparative  prosperity  of  any  pe.c 

*^  progress  of  the  population  is  one  of  tne  most  carta 

rions  by  which  it  can  be  judsed,  and  a  more  ir 
inquiry  cannot  present  itself  than  into  the  caua^ 
have  produced  its  decrease.  We  are  acquainted  i 
9tate  of  population  in  our  Indian  continental  poss 
we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  know  that  of  the  ixei 
ing  island  of  Java^  where  it  has  been  regularly  prog 
and  more  recent  inquiries  give  us  reason  to  beli€ 
*  Palembang,  the  nearest  independent  state  on  Sums 

r  alpo  adyanced.    The  natural  capabilities  of  the  Coi 

district?  Qn  this  coast  would  have  led  us  to  expect^ 
I  aji  eqiij^l  improyement^  as  the  quantity  of  new  and  a, 

land' much  ^^ceeds  th^t  of  the  above-mentioned  co 
^hd  nearly  the  whple  of  the  pppulation  is  devoted   i 
'*,  ciilture.    What  then  are  the  causes  that  hav^  prp< 

j  contrary  resijlt? 

^  Before  spbpiitting  our  own  reflectiqns  on  this  im 
.;  subject,  w^  pannpt  avoid  ^dvertipg  ^o  spme  opin^qni 

!i  have  been  advanced,  but  do  not  appear  to  be  borp^ 

\  facts;  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  refut^,  as  th^y  ^ 

ascribe  the  eflfect  to  physical  ^nd  insurmountable  g]yi 

■  It  hais  been  said,  that  the  wom^n  are  by  nature  unj 

y  ah  opinion  which  w^  cannot  admit,  and  which  woulc 

(  variance  with  every  analogy  dr^wn  from  ^xperi^n^e  ii 

iar  sitiiationa.    Among  the  lower  classes,  yfh^re  the  i 
I  are  subjected  to  mu,ch  hard  labour,  the  numbeir  of  p} 

:'  may  often  fall  short  of  ihe  usual  proportion ;  h}^%  ; 

those  whose  rank  or  situation  admits  of  their  en 

Japre  ease  and  comfort,  we  find  nothing  that  can  i^ut 
he  supposition  of  a  greater  degree  of  i^teriUty  tha^  in 
^imilar  climates^  under  the  sam^  circumstaiji^^s.     Pi 
and  hardship  may  diminish  their  productive  ppw^ 
j^ere  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  nature  has  b^m  m 
The  late  agi^  at  which  marriages  frequently  take  place 
l^f^v.e  i  further  effect  in  diminishing  t^e  number  of  cbi 
A];ic>t£ter  opinion  is^  that  thf  clynate  i^  a^  destructive 
hative  constitution  as  to  the  l^uropea^    0f  thii^  we 
taii^  cQijipide^able  doubts,  and,  ynm  ];egard,  to  the  in 
districts  in  particnlar,  have  reason  to  believe  tibem 
liariy  favoifxabl^'to  he^kh,.    We  have,  not  been  able  toi 
tha^t  ^pidefluc  (Jistempiers  have  b^ei^  prevalent;  ineqi 
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aiwfh^  VMy,  mmf  ^  ««¥Uooast>  by  occasioninff  water  to 
st^lgllat^»  r^n^er  purtioul^  aituAtioos  leM  healtby  Ham 
&%keT»,  but  no  graeral  mprtalrhr  s^pears  ever  to  bare  b^n 
projinced  by  Ipcal  cauB?^.  The  smaU-pox  has  been  the 
greatest  eqourge  of-  the  country^  and  has  fiequently  made 

Jireat  ravages.  It  has  also  been  said«  that  the  soil  is  unpro* 
IKctiYe ;  bi}t  we  have  no  groqnd  to  believe  this  to  be  the 
ciM3e^  faiod  recept  evidenee  assures  U8»  that  even  if  on  the  sea- 
Qoa^t  it  may  not  be  equally  good,  in  the  interior  it  is  not 
9nfpa^s<4  by  the  richest  parts  of  Java,  whose  uncommon 
fertility  i»  well  known*  The  source  of  the  population  of 
i^  Company's  districts  is  without  a  doubt  from  the  more 
elevated  and  populous  provinces  of  the  interior.  In  those 
eountries«  such  as  Passummah,  whence  the  population  of 
Manna  has  been  derired,  the  people  are  of  a  more  robust 
and  healthy  frame,  are  more  induatrious  in  their  habits,  and 
Irom  their  uttle  communioation  with  strangers,  are,  perhaps, 
less  addicted  to  the  use  of  opium  and  otiier  debilitating 
p^ractices  which  prevail  on  the  coast.  The  comparative 
fianquiUity  of  the  Company's  districts  has  afforded  an  in- 
ducement to  many  to  leave  their  own  country,  when  private 
fenda  or  poverty  have  rendered  thatmeasurg  advisable  for 
tbw  pevaontd  security,  or  immediate,  interests. 

As  we  cannot  admit  the  ea^aes  above  mentioned  to  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  a  diminution  of  population,  we 
must  seek  another  solution  of  the  lyuestion;  and  we  shall 
find  several  circmnstances  ooneurrtng  to  the  effect.    The 
^t,  and  perhapa  the  prindpal  one,  appears  to  be  poverty 
and  want  of  i^ustry  amon^  the  peenk.    In  na  navt  of  our 
Indian  possessions,  we  believe,;  shaU  we  find  them  sa  fkr 
ba<^  as  here,  in  this  respect.   The  fti st  step  in  ctviUaation  hasi 
scarcely  been  passed,  that  in  w^h  a  fixed  property  in  the 
soil  18  clajmed  and  maintained.    They  are  ^ot  wandering 
pMtoial  tribes,  in  aa  much  as  they  are  all  settled  in  vttta^, 
to  which  they  have  even  a  anpemtitioiis  attachment ;  but 
AjQir  s^cuHorat  system  is  yet  so.  imperfect,  that,  widi  some- 
trifling  exceptiooa.  scarcely  worth  mentioning,  a  regular 
division,  of  the  bad  has  not  been  thought  o£    At  a  certain- 
season  of  the  year,  each  family  selects,  and  clears  for  itself^ 
a  certaii^  portion  of  forest  land,  by  cutting  down  and  burn- 
ing the  treee,  andaa  much  rice  is  then  sowaas-is  considered 
adequate,  to  their  cansumption.    Thi&  new  soil,  riehwi^h 
^  accumulated  vegetation  of  centuries,  yielda  with  little 
trouble  aA>  abandant  return ;  «ui  aft^  two  ot  diree  crops  ave^ 
taken  ftom  it,  it  is  agi^  abandoned  to  natare,  and  another 
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I  spot  is  selected  to  undereo  the  same  process.    Thes^ 

J  lary  fiel<k  are  called  Ladangs.    Of  manttfactures  "L. 

%  yery  few,  and  those  only  of  such  coarse  article  i 

i  immediately  necessary  to  their  own  wants.     As  the 

I'  require  but  little  labour,  it  is  obvious  that  a  grea^ 

\  of  their  time  is  unemployed  by  the  people   to  an 

J  purpose,  and  habits  of  indolence  and  vice  are   the 

result.    Accordingly  we  find  them  addicted  to  coc 
\  ing,    and  involved    in   perpetual  quarrels   and    d 

[  Abaost  the  only  species  of  regular  cultivation  to  \>< 

amongst  them  is  that  of  pepper,  which  hitherto   h: 

entirely  compulsory.     It  is  important  to  inquire    J 

\  this  spirit  of  indolence  and  vice  is  the  effect   of  < 

I  stances,  or  of  inherent  character;  and  on  this   it 

;  necessary  to  enter  into  some  detail,  as  on  its  deterzK 

must  ever^r  plan  of  imptrovementand  amelioration  be 
ed,  and  it  is  one  on  which  considerable  diversity  of  < 

{  '^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  exist. 

;^  Every  nation  must,  at  some  period  or  another,  ha.^ 

\  at  the  stage  of  advancement  at  which  we  find  the  Sum 

|i  and  as  we  have  few  instances  of  any  having  remaiue 

'  stationary  at  that  point,  we  must  endeavour  to   di 

what  circumstances  may  have  impeded  their  advanc 
kept  them  so  long  in  their  present  state.     There  is  i 
-]  son  to  believe  that  any  class  of  men  have  been  create 

I  diiSTerent  passions  or  powers  from  others,  or  that  the  d 

1  ties  we  find  amon^  mankind  are  not  the  effect  of  di: 

'j  circumstances  acting  on  a  nature  actually  the  same 

I  but  plastic  enough  to  receive  a  different  bent  or  dir 

]!  according  to  the  relative  situation  in  which  it  is  place 

•j  principle  of  activity  is  generally  admitted  to  exist  i 

natures,  which  impels  us  to  pursue  our  proper  benefit 
whenever  the  prospect  of  advantage  has  been  held  out 
men  have  found  their  interests  connected  with  exe 
i  there  has  seldom  been  wanting  a  sufficiency  for  the 

\  sion.     It  is  only  among  the  very  lowest  savages  tha 

:|  operation  of  these  motives  can  be  questioned.    Let  us 

.1  examine  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  character  o: 

people  opposed  to  these  principles. 

Tliey  are  admitte/d^  on  all  hands,  to  have  attained  a 
siderable  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  the  i 
which  have  been  attributed  to  them  seem  to  proceed  \ 
{ !  from  a  perversion,  than  a  deficiency  of  talent.    They 

r  been  described  as  indolent,  revengeful,  and  perver»^. 

'  ^1  their  iAdolence  we  shall  presently  speak;  but  in  theii 

,  ni' 
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yenge^  there  appears  more  of  a  quick  high  sense  of  insult  or 
injury,  and  the  want  of  efficient  authority  in  the  government 
to  take  the  law  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals,  than  of  na«- 
tive  ferocity.  At  all  times  and  among  all  people,  before 
government  became  regularly  or^aiuzed,  the  custom  of  pri- 
vate revenge  existed,  and  is  certainly  an  indication  of  quali* 
ties  of  a  higher  order  than  the  listless  patience  under  wrongs, 
which  characterizes  people  who  have  long  groaned  under 
despotic  and  arbitrary  authority.  We  think,however,  that  this 
character  of  revenge  is  more  applicable  to  the  Malays  than 
to  the  natives  of  this  coast,  amongst  whom,  particularly  where 
the  Company's  authority  prevails,  it  is  more  frequent  to 
find  them  seeking  compensation  for  injuries  through  the 
medium  of  the  courts. 

For  their  indolence,  to  which  as  a  parent  may  be  traced 
most  of  their  vices  and  faults,  we  are  led  to  find  causes 
in  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation.  We  shall,  for  the 
sake  01  illustration,  suppose  that  at  the  first  settlement 
of  the  British,  in  this  Quarter,  the  people  were  much  in  the 
same  condition  as  at  the  present  moment,  and  it  Will  subset 
quently  appear  that  they  could  not  have  been  lower,  and 
wer^  probably  higher.  What,  then  would  have  been  the 
consequence,  had  they  been  left  to  themselves,  to  pursue 
their  own. course  to  improvement?  The  valuable  produo*- 
tions  of  their  country  would,  in  that  case,  either  have  fur- 
nished the  inhabitants  themselves  with  the  means  of 
commerce  and  af  acquiring  wealthy  on  which  all  the  natural 
ConsequenjCQS  would  have  attended — ^improvement  in  the  arts 
of  life,  a  taste  for  its  luxuries,  and  a  more  reg^ular  and 
organized  system  of  things:  or  another  efiect  might  have 
been  produced ;  the  people  continuing  divided  into  small 
/societies,  without  much .  power  or  means  of  resistance, 
would  haye.  tempted  the  rapacity  of  some  enterprising  indi- 
vidiSuiU  the  country  would  have  been  subdued^  aiid  ord^ 
esitablished  by  the  sstrcn^  iann  of  power.  The  people  would 
have  united  smkI  assimilated,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
would  have  led  the  way  to  ultimate,  improvement  and  in- 
crease of  resources :  many  temporary  disorders  would  have 
taken,  place,  but  the  progress  ik  events,  though  slow,  would 
have  bjsen  sure.  Different  from  either  of  these  has  been  the 
effect  of  British  influence.  We  appeared  on  their  shores  in 
tfaex^baracter  of  traders,  not  of  conquerors ;  of  traders,  how- 
ever, possessed  of  power  much  superior,  to  that  of  the  people 
whose  productions  we  desired.  Our  first  'contracta  were 
made  with  the  chiefs,  for  the  delivery  of  a  stipulated  quan- 
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tily^  of  produce ;  but  as  their  power  was  ret  ineoxii 
irregularity  in  the  falfilment  would  be  likely  to  oc 
a  variety  of  causes.  Warn  and  disputes  among;'  tb 
would  further  tend  to  the  interruption  of  oar  coxniia* 
a  certain  interference  in  the  afiairs  of  the  country 
serve  tranquillity  and  enforce  the  existing  a^eexnen 
appear  not  only  for  our  own  interest,  but  for  tbs 
parties.  When  a  powerful  nation  once  interferei 
concerns  of  a  weitker^  it  is  impossible  to  fi^  the  lim 
authority..  Every  such  interposition  would  op* 
weaken  the  power  of  the  native  chiefs;  and  as  it 
greater  would  be  the  difficulties,  and  the  more  the  i 
rity  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  contracts.  To  prevent 
under  false  pretences,  the  presence  of  an  i^ent  in  e; 
trict  would  be  found  advisable ;  a  closer  inspecftioi 
brin^  to  light  the  petty  oppressions  exercised  by  the 
and  it  would  at  length  appear  a  salutary  measlvre  U 
pose  our  authority  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  1 
secure  more  fully  our  ccnnmetcial  advantages.  The 
sajty  results  of  this  interference  merit  pattteurlar  attei 
The  tianquilli^  which  woold  be  thus  nvaiatatned 
take  away  cue  of'^the  means  in  which  the  sup^i4ti<>tii 
vhy  of  tlie  people  might  have  beM  employed;  and  th 
and  indeperaeart  districts  being,  as  it  were,  arrestee 
mightier  arm  in  their  temporary  state  of  division,  am 
,u  fixed,  neithCT  to  enlarge  tliemsdtes  nor  be  dimini8fae< 

I  without,  couM  never  be  consolidated  into  one  latter 

1  in  which  the  native  enei^ies  would  have  room  to  e3 

j  Tke  commerce  of  the  Company  also,  being  conduct 

1  the  system  of  monopoly  and  exclusive  privl^e,  no  o 

'I  tition  bein^  permitted,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  ] 

bein^  obtained  by  compulsion  at  a  rate  mueh  i>elovi 
all  stimulus  and  motive  to  industry  vras  removed.  All 
as  well  import  as  export^b^ng  confCentrated  in^  the  hat 
a  few  indlTiduals,  in  possession  also  ot  caipitBlv  powei 
influence,  no  outlet  was  left  for  the  enterprise  of  tbene 
and  feeling  themselves  &us  comprtssedby  a  tuperieri^ 
those  Tery  energies  would  be  extinguished,  ana  an  eq« 
of  indigence  and  apathy  wo«dd  ere  Icm^  prevail.  At 
while  some  portion  of  die  original  spnrit  remained^^  i 
;  evils  would  not  be  so>  apparent;  and  the  exemption  n 

the  Company's  interference  would  give  from  many  litde 
;  I  ations-  and  oppressions  <m  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  would 

pear,  and  be  considered^  a  real:  beii^t»    The  altiiiiate  lec 
would  not  however  be  less  certain^  and  are  such  as  i 
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natuially  flow  from  artifiaial  re&t;nwt0  on  uidii$try,  ami  ttt 
attempts  to  divert  it  from  ita  proper  chaimek.  Further*  tbfi 
interferei^oe  of  the  agents  of  the  Company  in  their  initernd 
administration,  and  the  restriction  so  imposed  on  ibe  aiithi>» 
rity  of  tihe  native  chiefs^  struck  at  the  root  of  civil  sooetyr^ 
and  had  a  direct  tendency  to  loosen  it3  bonds.  It  had  tha 
natural  effect  of  diminismng  the  respect  of  the  peopk>  for 
their  own  chiefs,  while  it  substituted  no  other  effective  chedc 
jfiL  its  room,  as  ihe  Company  professeid  to  intei^ose  no  fa£«> 
^er  t)xan  as  related  to  the  supply  and  pvovisioi^  o|  their  own 
investment.  The  chiefs  losing  their  influence,  and  Ijooking 
pidutcipally  to  what  they  received  from  the  Coootpai^  foo 
support,  sunk  into  mere  pensioners,  with  little  more  than*  • 
i^omiiml  authority;  and  the  people,  debarred  from.aU  legiti^ 
mate  object  of  exertion,  condemned  to.  a  species  of  servi^ 
ii^d^  in  the  supplv  of  the  article  of  pepper,  and  released  id 
^  glfeq,^  measure  trom  control  ii^  every  tning  else,^  could  not 
fy^i  d€fgenerate  and  retrograde  in  civilization. 

Sucib^  in  an  abstract  view  of  the  subject,  would  be:  tii0 
inevitable  result;  and  unhappily  the  actufiJl  state  o£  the  pso^ 
pie  in  these  districts,  as  presented  to  our  observation^  and 
the  course  of  events  since  our  establishment,  here,. are.  but 
too  exactly  in  accordance  with  it.    It  has  alceady  been 
shewn  how  the  first  steps  must  have  appeared,  at  the  time, 
either  th|e  effect  of  necessity,  or  tending  to  produce  benefi- 
cial consequences  ;€md  we  ^hall  sub9e<)iiently  have  occasion 
to  bring  forward  circumstances  vi^hioh  made  those  gradual 
changes  npt  only  suit  with  the  immediate  interests  of  all  par^ 
ties,  but  tend  to  perpetuate  the  system,  and  to  produce  aiffi^ 
culties,  and  an  aversion  to  any  reform^.  The  result  is  palpable^ 
the  cause  is  less  so ;  and  though  all  will  agree  in  the  neces^ 
sity  of  improvement,  there  will  be  lesd  unanimity,  in  the 
means  to  be  adopted.    The  habits  and  character  ot  a  hun-f 
dred  years  are  not  to  be  overcome  in  a  day<;.hut[  we  faava 
little  nesitation  in  believing^  that  no  permanent  good. can  be 
attained  under  such  a  system  as  we  hc^ve  described;  thatiita 
effects  must  go  on  from  worse  to  worse,  and  that  the  first 
step  to  any  beneficial  change  must  be  a  change,  in  itsr  very 
principle.    This  has  already  been  effeetrd*  and  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  observing*  that  the  alterar 
tion  even  in  the  short  period  which  haa  yet  .elapsed,  appeara 
considerably  for  the  better.     We  have  entered  into,  this 
detail. with  a  view  to  shew  that  the  poverty  of  the.  people^ 
from  whi<di  mo^t  of  their  defects  may  be  oansidtfed  to 
spring,  has  been  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  produced  and 
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maintaiiied  by  evetite  over  which  they  thetnselved  j 
no  control,  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  Ascribe 
dolence  to  inherent  vices  of  character,  while  that  i 
was  never  suffered  to  expand  and  develope  itself.  1 
be  allowed  at  least  the  excuse  of  the  Roman  poet. 
facile  emergunt  quorum  virtutibus  obstat^Res  angusi 
Many  of  the  native  civil  institutions  and  custo 
tended  to  make  this  very  poverty  prove  a  great€ 
than  it  would  otherwise  be,  to  population,  and  none 
than. those  which  relate  to  marriage.    The    prini 

i  which  these  are  founded,  is,  that  the  daughters  fori 

of  the  property  of  the  father,  who  is  therefore  en 
compensation  on  agi*eeing  to  part  with  them.  The 
paid  is  called  the  Jujur,  and  its  amount  differs  in  < 
parts  of  the  country.  At  Bencoolen  this  suna  was  c 
dred  and  twenty  dollars,  which  much  exceeds  the  a] 
the  mass  of  the  people; and  the  gradual  introductioi 
other  more  irregular  kinds  of  marriage  proves  the  d 
which  attended  these  contracts.  The  proofs  of  the  c 
which  this  custom,  combined  with  their  poverty,  pr 
to  marriage,  are  obvious  in  every  village  through* 
country,  where  the  number  of  gadises,  or  virrins,  r 
whom  are  bending  under  the  weight  of  years,  is  not 
remarkable. 

Another  effect  of  the  same  poverty  has  been  to  d: 

the  fecundity  of  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 

husbands,  as  a  great  portion  of  the  heavy  labour,  parti 

of  the  fields  and  pepper  gardens,  falls  upon  the  wom< 

further  evil  arose  out  of  the  system  of  pepper  ctlhi 

by  the  Company's  regulations,  every  unmarried  man  wa 

pelted  to  cultivate  five  hundred  vines,  but  no  sooner 

married,  than  double  that  number  was  required.     A 

, .  labour  fell  chiefly  upon  the  women,  it  of  course  rei 

*.  them  averse  to  the  marriage  state,  particularly  as  be 

:  j  they  enjoyed  an  almost  entire  exemption  from  labou 

•^  were  allowed  every  indulgence  which  their  situatic 

mitted,  in  order  to  enhance  their  value.     It  is  also 
observed,  that  the  immediate  transition  from  a  life  ol 
to  one  of  labour  and  exposure,  materially  affected  theii 
lity,  while  it  diminished  also  the  attention  they  would  < 
wise  have  been  able  to  pay  to  their  children. 

Havinff  offered  these  observations  on  the  more  sti 
causes  which  have  prevented  the  increase  of  the  popul 
we  proceed  to  trace  an  outline  of  the  actual  condition  < 
people,  and  the  general  aspect  they  now  present  to  uj 
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would  be  tedious  to  enusaerate  all  the  independent  natiVe 
authorities  that  exist  under  the  Company's  sway ;  suffice  it 
to  mention^  that  the  districts  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Bencoolen  are  under  three  distinct  chiefs,  and  that 
in  general  every  river  is  under  a  separate  and  independent 
head.  The  people  are  dispersed  through  the  country  in 
small  dusuns,  or  villages,  consisting  of  from  10  to  40  rami* 
lies.  In  each  village  of  any  size  is  a  Proattin,  a  Paman^koo 
or  deputy,  and  the  Orang  Tuah,  or  Elders.  .  The  Proattin  is 
elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  but  his  authority 
is  very  trifling.  He  receives  no  contributions  or  payments 
from  the  people,  and  the  sole  advantage  he  derives  from  his 
office  is  a  share  of  the  fines  which  may  happen  to  be  im- 
posed, and  of  the  duties  on  pepper  durmg  the  time  of  the 
Company's  monopoly.  There  is  no  community  of  agricul- 
tural labour  in  the  village,  nor  are  any  trades  separately 
exercised .  Every  man,  from  the  Proattin  to  the  lowest  indivi- 
dual, raises  his  own  rice  by  his  own  labour  and  that  of  his 
family.  Little  cultivation  is  to  be  seen  round  the  villases. 
In  the  labouring  time,  the  whole  population  is  dispersed  in 
the  woods,  which  they  cut  down  and  bum.  When  a  suffi- 
cient space  is  thus  partially  cleared,  the  rice  is  sown,  with- 
out any  previous  pieparation  of  the  soil ;  and  the  attention 
of  the  people  is  then  directed  to  keeping  away  the  elephants, 
hogs,  and  other  wild  animals.  They  erect  temporaiy  huts, 
or  eyries,  elevated  on  posts,  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
their  fields,  and  for  security  against  the  tigers,  which  annually 
carry  off  numbers  of  the  people.  The  clearing  begins  in 
June,  and  the  harvest  is  generally  reaped  in  March,  af);er 
which  they  give  themselves  up  to  idleness. 

The  chiefs  of  districts  are  called  Pan^erans  and  Kalippas, 
and  possess  also  a  very  limited  authority.  Every  thing  is 
administered  according  to  what  is  considered  the  Adat,  or 
Custom,  of  the  country,  of  which  there  are  no  written  re- 
cords, but  which  is  generally  settled  by  the  united  opinion 
of  the  Chiefs  and  ProatUns.  There  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  any  regular  administration  of  justice,  unless  where  the 
weight  of  the  Company's  influence  is  thrown  into  the  scale. 
The  decisions  among  the  natives  themselves  have  more 
resemblance  to  arbitrations ;  the  matter  in  question  is  dis- 
cussed at  great  length,  and  they  endeavour  to  anrive  at  some 
conclusion  which  shall  in  part  satisfy  both  parties.  As  the 
people  have  abundance  of^  leisure,  they  are  extremely  fonct 
of  these  Becharas,  or  consultations ;  all  are  ambitious  of  ex- 
celling in  the  species  of  eloquence  adapted  to  these  repub- 
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KcflOi  aaiBemfalies,  and.  they  neter  detennine  om  any 
or  affair,  however  trifling,  without  recourse  to  this 
of  couticiL    This  practice  tends  to  nurse  a  liti^ 
OQAtentioiis  spirit^  which  proves  the  curse  aoid  bane 
j  whole  society.    It  witt  presently  be  seen  how  their  * 

I  itfordi  alMmdaut  food  for  this  disposition,  as&d   he 

i  sAastly  it  involres  them  in  disputes^  and  difierencea* 

j  In  such  a  state  of  things^  we  perceive  abundant  ol 

-j  to  improvement.    Whenever  mea  aare  scattered  ov^ee. 

I  tensive  country,,  with  little  communioation  with  or  < 

ence  on  each  other,  little  advance  will  be  made  in  i 
i  tioni.    It'  is  only  where  men  are  crowded  togethei 

!  they  are  assembled  in  hcge  towns  or  in  populoua  ax 

j  cultivated  districts,  that  we  can  hope  for  any  de^ee 

fection  ii^  civil  institutions.  We  almost  invariably  i 
most  populous  countries  make  the  most  rapid  advai 
impvovement.  What  then  can  be  expectea  from,  a 
thinly  scattered  over  such  a  country  as  that  under  co 
ation,  dispersed  through  extensive  forests  aaid  fixn\ 
which  they  find  a  subsistence  by  the  rudest  meat 
i  whose  rule  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  divide  i^ 

tigers  and  wild  beasts.  Accordingly,  their  laws  an 
toms  will  be  found  only  applicable  to  a  very  eiap 
barbarous)  state  of  society,  in  which  there  is  httle  pr< 
little  difference  of  wealth  or  rank,  among,  the  coinpc 
Capital  punishments,  are  almost  unknown,  die  power 
Magistrate^  being  probably  unequal  to  it,  and  pec 
compensation  is  in  almost  all  cases  substituted.  W 
principle  of  criminal  justice  they  seem  to  be  unacqui 
crimes  being  considered  and  punished  as  civil  injuric 
will  appear  luther  singular  that  die  most  complicate^ 
of  their  code  should  be  what  relates  to  marriage-cor 
and  debts.  In  the  former,  the  principle  adopted  is  th 
daughters  form  part  of  the  father's  property,  and  that 
'f  in  consequence  entitled'  to  receive  their  value  on  p 

H  with  them.    This  value,  or  the  sum  payable  to  the  fan 

the  woman  called  the  Jujur,  has  become  fixed  by  cust 
different  rates  in  different  districts.  It  is  not  easy  to  dif 
whe^  that  standardwas  fixed,  but  if  it  was  originally  fi 
on  an  estimate' of  the  ability  of  the  majority  of  the  m 
or^  in  other  words,  if  it  ever  was  a  true  expressioit.  c 
Viiarket  price- of  the  commodity,  it  argues  a  greater  d 
c^'Wealtn  than  is  at  present  to  be  found  among  thei 
n^dW'it  so  farexoeedsithe  usual  means  >of  the  men,  that 
is-  not  perhaps-  ix>  be  found  an  instance  in  which  a 


pjLilJ  of  thfe  pric<5  do6»  not  f ^ain  d*  d  drtrt.  Chit  irifotnwc- 
tion  does  riot  Ve^t  ^n^bie  tiil  td  ^tsilt^  wh«th^r  the  ptitt  ha^ 
beeri  increased  or  not,  atid  di$  iHfAi  \n  a|yoint  6f  tohefid^tubi^ 
irtt^rest,'  we  reserve  fot  otit  detailed  report  th^  fUrthefr  ob- 
tfemratiohs  to  whicfh  it  gives  riar^.  TheiSe  A^hti  are  ht^di- 
i^,  Md  H  is  notHii^g  uneotaottton  id  fihd  ^  i^an  sning*  for  his 
gi^dhlo that's  Jiljttt.  As  tiies^  trstttiMbetfanA  at^  setdom 
dottiMitted  to  Wrtfifa^,  bat  confided  to  witnesfiled,  it  mUy  be 
readifly  conceived  whfet  Ah  endless  source  of  litigatibh  is 
heffe  opetifed.  Every  man  may  be  said  to  be  bofh  to  it,  as 
tL  great  part  of  the  tidnriital  vrealth  Of  a  fiemTly  bftfen  lion* 
diet ts  in  stich  claims  and  debts,  and  the  vain  hope  of  redillz^ 
ihg  ^em  often  operates  to  check  industry* 

Another  curioU«  part  of  their  civil  code  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  recovery  of  d^bts.  Here  the  principle  is  not 
ab  u)ilfifcit  otte,  that  a  mah  unable  to  pay  ^hat  he  owes,  must 
give  his  labour  to  the  creditor,  ana  becoi[ne  what  is  cttlled 
meiigtring.  In  a  cou«try  where  there  is  Httte  iftequstKH  of 
d^nmtioii,  or  division  of  eAiployments,  ahd  where  th«  dnief 
o^i^Up^tion  Is  rearing  a  certain  quantify  of  agriculturrf  pro- 
diii^;  lliiA,  under  pfop^t  Regulation,  is  perhaps  stiffittfetiUy' 
appH<c{d>te  to  theri^  srtirtetion.  Uttfortunately,  howevet,  th^ 
sMhrimtdgeii  of  it  have  b^eh  by  ctiiltoih  tht^own  dl  it  the  sid^ 
of  *e  Creditor.  The  first  misapplication  of  the  principle 
wpears  to  have  proceeded  from  the  want  of  precise  ideas  of 
im  ydiue  of  labouir.  The  tteditor  ^ems  no^  to  have  con- 
ceited, that  in  receiving  th&  persoi!ial  services  of  his  debtor, 
he  was  receiving  aft  equivAlent  foi*  money,  'bpt  t6ok  them 
i6  Ueu  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  as  a^itotm  of  ifafdh' 
cin?  payment,  while  the  ori^al  amount  t^^tttinned  uilcfimt- 
nished  by  anv  length  of  setvice  on  the  part  of  tihe  debtof . 
Nothing  could  free  him  from  this  state  of  servitude  and 
bondage,  but  the  payment  of  the  original  stmi,  the  means 
of  which  were  obviously  taken  away  by  die  forfeiture  of  his 
si^hrioes.  This  species, of  slarvery,  tor  it  can  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light,  becomes  thus  petpetuated  ;  and  to  this  first 
and  capital  error  most  of  the  evils  of  the  system  are  to  be 
albttibtited.  There  are  other  regulations,  wnich  in  the  detail 
incretoe  the  haiHlship  of  the  Taw;  such  as,  the  privilege 
whidi  is  allowed  Hie  creditor  of  refusing  to  receive  any  suftt 
less  liiafi  the  total  amount,  in  part  payment  of  the  debt,— '|)y 
Which  the  difficulty  of  clearing  it  off  is  materially  increast^df. 
At  the  time  when  this  custom  was  originally  instituted,  it* 
might  not  perhaps  have  been  productive  of  much  inconve- 
nience, as  the  general  poverty  of  the  people  would  prevent 
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any  considerable  abuse  of  it^  but  from  the  momen 
portion  of  capital  was  introduced  into  the  country 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  articles  of  conixuerc 
to  raise  the  value  of  labour,  it  would  be  discovered 
pital  might  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  this  s] 
slaves  more  advantageously,  in  fact,  than  in  what 
called  real  or  absolute  slaves.  An  illustration 
will  be  found  in  the  great  number  of  mengiring 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bencoplen,  compared  wiu; 
that  are  met  with  in  the  remoter  districts,  vdiere  ca 
not  been  introduced ;  and  here  we^ cannot  help  noti 
consequent  prejudicial  effects  which  are  of  daily  oc 
in  all  our  transactions  with  the  natives,  and  whi 
added  to  the  general  impression  which  has  been  enl 
of  the  incurable  indolence  of  the  people.  Of  the 
and  workmen  whom  we  daily  hire  at  Bencoolen^ 
an  individual  is  a  free  agent,  but  the  mengiring  of 
who  receives  the  benefit  of  his  wages,  and  affords 
thing  more  than  a  bare  subsistence.  The  price  of  1 
thus  kept  up  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  for  the  benefit  c 
capitalists,  without  any  advantage  whatever  to  the  1 
who  having  no  interest  in  exerting  himself,  ayoi 
much  as  possible,  and  of  course  remains  in  that 
indolence  and  torpor  which  is  so  much  a  subject  of 
complaint. 

We  might  here  enter  upon  the  subject  of  absolut 
slavery,  as  it  is  found  to  exist  on  this  coast,  and  t\ 
you  have  so  particularly  directed  our  attention,  wen 
anxious  to  make  this  part  of  our  report  more  compl 
fuller  consideration  of  the  state  of  those  countries 
die  supplies  of  slaves  have  principally  been  obtained 
aire  Pulo  Neas,  and  the  districts  inhabited  by  the 
both  situated  to  the  northward,  and  beyond  the  i 
our  immediate  inquiry.  The  condition  of  actual  si 
fully  recognized  by  the  native  usages  and  customs, 
the  regulations  of  all  the  courts  at  which  the  £ 
authorities  have  presided.  The  entertainment,  un 
I  lately,  by  Government,  of  a  gang  of  Africa  nslaves  < 

\  iwo  nundred  and  fifty  in  number,  is  sufficient  evid 

1  its  recognition ;  and  the  efiects  of  slavery,  as  far  as  it 

J  tiej:ided,liave,  to  the  best  of  our  observation,  been  t} 

'  as  have  always  attended  it  wherever  sanctioned  by  Ei 

\  a.uthority.     it  may  be  satisfactory,  however,  to  obsei 

the  number  of  these  unfortunate  people  within  th^ 
pany*s  limits  is  not  considerable,  and  that  by  foUovi 
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the  spirit  of  the  measures  already  adopted  in  prohibiting 
importation,  the  emancipation  of  those  belongme  to  the 
Company,  and  the  general  discouragement  and  abhorrence 
which  you.  Sir,  have  personally  shewn  to  the  practice,  its 
eventual  abolition  at  no  distant  period  may  be  confidently 
expected.  The  Company  has  certainly  not  been  a  hard 
^taskmaster  to  its  slaves,  and  this  circumstance  may  have 
given  rise  to  an  opinion,  that  the  condition  of  the  CofFrees 
alluded  to,  was  rather  enviable  than  otherwise.  That  they 
had  no  care,  is  true, — and  that  their  labour  was  compara- 
tively light,  may  be  admitted, — ^but  that  they  were  happy,  we 
are  not  disposed  to  allow,  unless  a  state  of  indolence,  pro- 
miscuous intercourse,  and  drunkenness  be  supposed  to  en* 
title  them  to  be  so  considered. 

In  the  sketch  it  is  our  purpose  at  present  to  offer,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  into  the  minuter  details  of  this  part  of 
our  subject,  and  we  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  and 
effects  of  the  influence  which  has  been  exerted  on  society 
by  their  connection  with  Europeans.  That  influence  has 
been  so  powerful,  and  has  existed  so  long,  as  to  have  become 
interwoven  in  its  very  texture,  and  it  becomes  impossible 
to  give  a  just  picture  of  the  state  of  the  native  population 
without  attention  to  it.  It  is  to  be  viewed  in  two  kghts,  as 
it  has  affected  and  disposed  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  as  it  has  altered  or  modified  the  native  character,  cus* 
toms^and  institutions. 

The  sole  object  of  the  Company's  establishment  on  this 
coast  has  been  the  pepper  trade,  of  which  Ihey  have  exer- 
cised the  exclusive  monopoly.  The  earliest  engagements 
with  the  Sumatran  chiefs  were  directed  to  this  end.  They 
agreed  to  oblige  their  people  to  cultivate  pepper,  and  to 
deliver  it  exclusively  to  the  Company  at  a  fixed  rate, 
who  in  return  gave  them  salaries  under  the  name  of  Customs 
upon  Pepper.  Residents  were  appointed  to  the  principal 
stations,  to  receive  the  pepper,  and  msure  the  regular  provi- 
sion of  the  investment.  As  the  rate  fixed  for  pepper  was 
very  low,  a  labour  which  afforded  scarcely  a  subsistence,  and 
which  held  out  no  competition  or  hope  of  gain,  would  of 
course  be  evaded  whenever  possible.  Coercive  measures 
became  every  day  more  necessary  to  keep  up  the  supply*, 
and   the    residents  were    soon  obliged  to  exercise  their 

{>ower  in  favour  of  the  Company's  interests.  They  no  longer 
ooked  to  the  chiefs  as  responsible  for  the  stipulated  d&*> 
liveries,  bat  received  it  directly  from  the  cultivators,  and 
took  the  control  of  these  people  into  their  own  hands.     In 
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proof  of  this,  We  hare  only  to  ,look  into  ■  the  reg 
made  for  the  pepper  planters,  all  tending  to    uphi 
I  promote  the  Company's  interests  with  reference 

article.  Of  some  of  these  regulations,  the  ultimate  ei 
the  people  and  society  have  been  most  important,  ar 
particular  atitentix)n.  The  first  we  shall  notice  is  tha 
prohibits  any  pepper  planter  from  being  taken  as  a  ] 
mg  on  account  of  debts.  Its  intent  is  obvious,  to 
the  loss  or  neglect  of  the  pepper  eaxdens  by  the  serv 
the  planter  being  at  any  time  foifeited  to  another, 
planters  it  appeared  a  privilege  or  immunity,  and,  a 
'  acted  as  an  inducement  to  cultivate  pepper  on  ace 

die  Company  on  any  terms.    They  found  a  further 
]  nience  in  the  advances  they  received  on  account   c 

J   .  gardens,  which  were  to  be  gradually  liquidated  out 

J  pepper  delivered.    As  the  cultivation  of  pepper  wa 

i  pulsory  on  all,  it  is  obvious,  that  being  in  arrears 

Company  imposed  no  new  obligation,  while  it  gave 
cofaiplete  exemption  from  the  consequences  of  all 
debts.  To  be  in  the  situation  of  the  Company's  mengi 
slave,  therefore,  suited  the  immediate  interests  of  the  i 
and  of  this  we  cannot  ^ve  a  better  illustration  than  i 
which  occurred  lately ,  m  the  Pangeran's  court  of  Bene 
where  a  mta  from  the  interior  pleaded  his  uon-liabi 
a  long-standing  debt  of  ten  dollars  to  the  head  < 
village,  because  he  had  subsequently  received  an  ad 
of  twenty  dollars  from  the  Company.  This  advanc 
been  made  on  account  of  the  free  gardens ;  be  had  n 
sli^test  idea  of  ever  paying  the  Company,  but  pray 
mtsht  continue  to  be  considered  their  mengiring  or  d 
although  he  had  the  option  of  being  released  from  i 
may  thus  be  accounted  for  why,  on  the  late  abolition  i 
free-garden  establishment  at  Bencoolen,  there  appear 
little  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  be  relieved 
dieir  outstanding  debts.  Nor  was  this  all ;  whoevei 
thus  indebted  to  the  Company,  and  become  its  mens*; 
Was  thereby  placed  directly  under  its  power,  and  subu 
ho  ot^er.  This  however  amounted  to  a  virtual  release 
fldl  civil  covemment,  on  tlia  condition  of  cultivating  a 
'  1  tain  number  of  pepper  vines,  as  the  civil  admintstratios 

J  continued  nominally  in  the  hands  of  the  native  chiefs. 

;:j  natural  connection  between  them  and  their  people  was 

;  1  broken,  without  substituting  any  thing  in  its  room. 

[  j  power  of  t^e  chiefs  was  diminished,  and  the  people 

^J  chased  these  privileges  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  indei 
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^tence^  as  the  i]^ecMi9  by  which  th^y  acquired  them  \va8  that 
of  becoming  a  species  of  slave  to  the  Company,  an4  forego- 
\v^  for  ever  the  nope  of  deriving  the  full  advantage  of  th^ir 
industry.  A  state  of  comparative  indigence  wa3  made  tQ 
appear  the  interest  of  the  minority  of  the  people,  and  indo- 
lence and  all  its  evils  followed  in  the  train.  Of  this  system 
it  was  unfortunate  that  the  evils,  though  certain,  were  re- 
Daote,  while  the  apparent  advantages' were  specious  and  im- 
oaediate.  The  people  not  only  did  not  complain,  but  wou^d 
have  been  averse  to  any  change;  for  after  being  used  tp  look 
to  the  Company  for  subsistence  in  return  for  the  least  pos- 
sible portion  of  compulsory  labour,  they  would  have  consi- 
dered the  discontinuance  of  those  payments,  and  the  return 
of  the  impulses  and  restraints  of  well-organized  society,  aii 
a  real  hardship. 

Another  regulation,  which,  even  if  it  was  agreeable  to  the 
ancient  usages  of  the  people,  has  certainly  been  coun* 
tenanced  and  extended  by  British  iafluence  from  similai^ 
motives,  is  that  by  which  no  man  was  permitted  for  any 
cause  of  discontent  or  otherwise  to  leave  %be  district  of  thfi 
chief  he  belonged  to,  for  that  of  another,  ^ven  when  he 
was  allowed  to  change  his  dusun  or  village^  it  was  only  to 
another  under  the  same  chief.  The  object  of  this  in  main- 
taining the  pepper  plantations  is  too  obvious  to  require 
explanation ;  but  its  policy  even  on  that  ground  may  be 
questioned.  The  true  interests  of  the  Company  would  pro- 
bably have  been  better  consulted  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
centrate the  population  under  its  immediate  protection, 
than  by  keeping  them  dispersed,  as  this  regulation  tended 
to  do.  Its  effects  in  a  general  view  are  stiU  less  doubtful, 
as  it  placed  an  obstacle  to  one  of  the  first  steps  to  improve- 
ments, that  of  bringing  the  people  clo^e  together,  and  re- 
claiming ihem  from  the  narrow  and  unsocial  habits  they 
amuire  in  their  present  state  of  dispersion*  > 

The  results  of  the  whole  have  been  most  ip^portt^pt :  the 
oMefs,  debarred  from  all  iicheipes  of  amb^ipn  or  legitimate 
object  oi  enterprise,  have  sunk  into  mere  pensioners  of  th^ 
(/ompany ;  and  the  people,  at  the  same  time  that  thpy  havQ 
made  no  advances  to  imj^rovement  or  independence,  dis- 
regard more  and  more  their  fallen  authority.  The  natural 
course  of  improrement  has  been  stopped,  ajiid  not  only  have 
the  people  been  prevented  from  advaiiicing  ope  ^t^p  beyond 
ihe  point  of  barbarism^  at  which  we  found  them,  but,  as 
vmU  natumlly  resuU  from  the  privatio;i  of  object  and  stimu- 
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Beuui^eg/L  partieipfttefEl  fite<»»r4i99  ^o  (b»  e^nt  ^f 

tdl^  indepepdently  of  Ih^  ii»mei4i%t«  f)Q8^\irQQ^  pf  | 

4od  the  sala  of  tue  Go;»(imj^'»  cmtwftrd  l>ound  ia^ 

By  the  aeizuDe*  howevisn  <>f  U^  i^i¥9  bosi4»  on 

4bo.ve  moatixMo^dy  confid^o/^o  Wft9  de^troy^d,  sM^d  t 

Eroduced  wt«  bo  great  th«A  ao  p^^rt  of  tha^  iimdo  1 
«en  recovered :  subsequeat  erienti^^  the  ri^e  of  | 
Wales*  I&laQd,  the  entr^pdit  /omved  on  the  isl^^ 
and  the  final  subjugation  of  Java  by  th^  Priti^h  9x1 
ODer9ted  to  pfevepit  its  recurring  to  iti^  former 
J»»  expeiu^v/e  eicpeditioos  fitted  ov^,  ps;^  (he  Ul 
jbursemtetd  in  every  d^artm^iit  duriag  Mr.  Ewer's 
|;ra4;iQo,  in  soiiie  ioieasiue  comp/ensatid  for  die  ii 
}pas  thai  w|as  isui9iaii)«d ;  an4  as  Jbie  hwself,  we  Wi 
$«iDly  (Engaged  iq^  eiU^mive  4p^c|ilation3>  a  cpn 
mmmtgc^  stiU  /eestisir^d  ia  Benooojbs^.  B^t  fromti 
9i  lim  MTtyaJ  of  Mjr.  Parr,  when  ^  iv^ore  fitrictly  ec 
md  ^re  system  of  ad^^mistratiQn  was  ^forceid, 
a^pport  pf  the  Coiopaifty'A  ca{>ital>  and  the  infiu«|| 
cikrf  authority^  wsis  witt^drawn^  ihk  eo^imf^rpe  am 

4  tesjgiaficane.e,  ftom  .vbin^h  it  ba^  ney^  ^foo^^ed 

siAce  consisted  w  the  mpjQrtatiQA  of  aboyit  thiiity 
ehesta  of  opiujsi^  apd  a  »mil  ^^mtity  of  pie€«>-gQa£ 
isrith  the  imports  €»  ^cpo^nt  of  HJ^e  poi^fkaoy^  ix^ 
ededed  two  w  ti^ee  lao#  ^  4Qljlar)§f  per  aifU3Li43pa :  ^ 
}0p  Hip  i^riFate  itode  bm  eo^itimied  icihie^y  i^  thie 

f  tl^  Company's  aei^aol»>  but,  wi^  ti^p  p^c^ptif^n  q 

and  unfortunate  iifstaQC9«  i^  ^a  iii^pt  appear  tl^ft 
]pany's  fimds  have  be^  n^ade  aFaijab}^  A9  tb^ir  spec 
^Mous  advantage  ha«  saliU  be^  ^J9y^d  j)[^  th^  £ 
laAe  pf.exi:)hat)ge  glutted  by  th^  Cc^^^  fyf  jij^i^ 
gfd/in  i^poAequeiioe  /o^  tj^  t/e^pij^  (^i^fenpf  ^oinai 
Ireaaury,  md  bowever  j»at  «a  ipr^pip^f^  ^uA  ^^c 
6te  public  int(m8^»  the  f:e«ient#i^mgFi9^W^  c^  itW 

f  v^  be,  th^  will  foatBisaJly  f^fl^  ^  j^r^a  ^  ii 

^  b|r  A  further  i»d(iiptiQii  w  Ikp  f»t9  p^;hi§  «^i94tAw 
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Sivt  hasiikg  ikw  imt  Ml  ita  MlH^mi  la^iffL^^ 
nc^octh  d^eftd  M  tis  qmi^  i»a^a  ia^^fiAc^* 
Wf  have  ab^dy  ^t#,tad,  tbM;  frfP»  th^  y^ 
change  was  fM«m^lul  to  b#  fiSD^fiai^  ifi  t||^  if^ 
Qagement  afibe  eoimteyj  iMjrtipujA^y  with  r^ff^ 
pepper  aodonopcrty.    7b^  li^l^tM«l  pof^  kop^OKt^kQ^  ii 
^  on  Ae  old  ayati^  wfciph  jiaa  .  aHmcl^d  ouar  jatt^9^ 

■t  ^itMi»\umiu  sof  what  ace  caUfid •^e  jg^ igtM^^n^ 
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tmij  tQ  Hw  f^xMf  ^9  infaiMCaaU  of  die  dwIrictB  imme^ 
4is^tely  inland  pf  B^sbooleii,  Iwd  not  b^n  compelled^  to 
cultivate  pepper,  and  it  was  represented  to  Mr.  Ewer,  tbat 
]^  «(takiw  adraniees  to  individuals,  and  offering  a  higher 
price  tot  w^  artifjie*  it  might  «Qon  be  cultivated  in  them  o]| 
ft  f ystem  of  vpliuitary  contract.  Several  lacs  of  dollars 
jffrpgr^  ftccordiDgly  disbursed  for  this  object,  and  the  syst^n 
$i)jtifla^t(ely  estwdod  to  (be  oot-iesideiicies,  where  it  w|m  ex- 
|H30ed  that  it  ifNOuld,  in  a  few  years,  supersede  the  former 
ii^ectionable  n^de*  It  is  generally  fadifived,  that  of  the 
g^^apces  directed  to  be  made  in  the  interior  of  Bmicoolen 
apportion  oiily  i«acbed  the  hands  of  the  actual  cultivators, 
9lid  ^ctt  principally  in  goods ;  but  the  amoQi^t  thus  dis« 
bi»rsed  certaiiuy  contributed  to  add  temporarily  to  the 
CQmiojtf  of  tb«  pei^le,  who,  regaidkss  of  the  nature  of  the 
fejryi^  ia  whlPb  tbisy  tfius  enlisted  themsadves,  taunediately 
Bjq^wM^  it  ia  the  purchase  of  wives,  and  in  the  disripation 
of  a  Bisibaag.  Tp  ensure  the  coBeunence  and  support  of  the 
§if4eUs  a  coinwseion  upon  the  estmiated  produce  at  the 
fiWi  Af  a  pertain  number  of  years  was  allowed  them,  and  fov 
§gfm  tis^,  while  an  efficieoi  establislmeiit  wus  maintained) 
91)4  the  j^ligation  was  mceiit,  the  cultivation  miule  some 
progress.  On  the  results  of  the  plan,  we  need  only  observe, 
]J^  jkt  eAtirely  &ile4  in  its  object ;  the  pepper  calculated  on 
STM^  mfr^ee  iiK^emFed*  and  the  aovanees  wens  never  recoveved. 
^H  «if>ensi^0  eftabltshment  fer  (he  superiatendence  of  the 
gf^^^^s  i^pd  the  fecevery  of  ikase  fcidsBses,  was  long  mada* 
t^imA  ^wUii  little  or  no  return  ;  and  in  the  out-resilencies, 
t)w  higher  price  gmnted  for  pepper  said  to  be  fioai  the  free 
gurjens,  si^ems  only  to  have  been  an  iiducemeat  to  ica^w) 
IMld  4^lP^ptioa•  The  yri^cipic,  Jtowever^  on  wiii<di  diiese 
gai^di^is  tavd  beeu  asiotaiiied^  eaqsutres  oKplanation.  Im 
Mnsopo^o^  ot  the  ttlrBBnas  made  hy  the  Genqfyany,  the 
PPmIis  i!!^oemqg  ihnm  txecawe  m«ngning  ddrtorpi,  and  as 
%9m  ^  Qovenuufi|4  laiaimed  «i  imiamitad  right  to  their 
^§Vfiefg.  WkB  only  ttaans  wfcifdi  ithe  peodLe  i^ossessed  of 
f#)^^  dieir  debts  wm  by  Ihe  debvesy  of  yepper,  ks  eulti* 
ffUim  was  thfir^fiMW  euiamsd  by  the  anthorily  of  fiovem* 
mv^,  fliul  they  were  4luw  SEednoadio^  st^  of  feiEvitude 
wen  Sftore  ^c;pendta4  than  vn  the  out-residenctes.  Hiis 
efMnfUilsion  .tMHoed  many  to  emigrate,  death  carried  ctf 
QMRS*  and  ia  the-tsomse  of  £hdap  years  the  numbelr  at  libose 
who  flrispnidl]^  ir^eeive^  uA^aiuoea  was  reduced  to  «  iwry 
IfOK.  Tie  native  custom,  however,  nehieh  makes  the  dc^t 
^  one  member  of  a  faiualy  binding  upon  <the  whelie>  and 
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even  upon  the  Tillage,  was  resorted  to>  and  m&<le 
den  fall  more  unjustly  and  oppressively  upon  n* 
whole  population. 

AH  idea  of  recovering  the  OQt*standittg  balance 
persevering  in  a  system  so  opposite  in  character  to 
mination  of  firee,  nas  now^we  believe,  been  abando 
we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  advertin 
fallacy  of  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeded,  by  ^f 
think  it  must  have  been  obvious,  that  the  advantag 
only  have  been  secured  by  resorting  to  the  same 
aory  measures  as  were  adopted  under  that  whic! 
intended  to  supersede.  The  prospect  of  obtaining 
mediate  supply  of  money  was  suj£cient  to  stinau 
avarice  of  the  people,  but  it  appears  extremely  quesi 
whether  the  desire  to  cultivate  pepper  on  any  term 
ever  advantageous  originated  with  them,  or  was  nc 
a  scheme  of  the  commissioner's,  into  which  they  -we 
vertently  allured.  Had  the  commissioner  reflected 
mode  in  which  the  balances  were  to  be  recovered  i 
of  failure,  we  think  he  could  hardly  have  expected 
was  really  emancipating  the  people,  or  introducin 
could,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  be  called 
system.x. 

It  is  farther  necessary  that  we  should  advert  to  th< 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1801,  for  withdrawing  t 
residencies,  a  measure  which  was  never  carried  into 
but  in  place  of  which,  a  system  of  contracts  was  intrc 
The  orders  of  the  Court  reouired,  that  the  establis] 
of  the  out*residencie8  shoula  be  discontinued,  but  t 
pepper  should  still  be  received  for  the  Company, 
article  was  produced  exclusively  in  the  out-resid 
and  without  some  establishment  it  was  impossible  to  t 
on  its  collection.  The  commissioner  therefore  sec 
have  compromised  the  difficulty  by  entering  into  coi 
with  die  different  residents  for  the  supply  of  the  pet 
their  districts  at  a  high  rate,  in  some  instances,  we  b 
aia  hi^h  as  17  dollars  per  cwt.  which  was  to  cover  all  < 
ses  of  the  establishment,  the  residents  being  left  to  k 
what  they  thought  proper,  without  interference  on  tt 
of  Government.  By  this  singular  expedient;,  the  ord 
the  Court  were  literally  obeyed,  the  establishments 
reduced,  but  while  the  expense  of  those  establish 
was  transferred  to  the  price  of  the  pepper,  it  is  not  e 
see  what  saving  was  effected.  But  tne  evil  did  not 
here ;  the  independence  thus  conferred  on  die  contra 
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of  course  weakened  the  control  of  the  superior  authority^  at 
Bencoolen,  which  was  never  very  strong,  while  the  distnctB- 
were  in  a  manner  abandoned  to  the  absolute  sway  of  these  re* 
presentatives  of  the  Company,  as  they  still  considered  them* 
selves.  That  the  supply  of  pepper  under  this  system  wa* 
abundant,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  much  it  wa» 
the  interest  of  the  contractor  that  it  should  be  so,  and  what 
were  the  means  which  he  possessed  of  securing  his  interests' 
in  this  respect.  The  whole  population  of  the  district  wa» 
placed  at  his  unlimited  control  *  he  was  the  sole  trader  in 
it,  and  by  the  existing  engagements  with  the  people,  iJiey* 
were  bound  to  deliver  to  him,  at  three  dollars  per  cwt.  as^ 
much  pepper  as  they  could  cultivate,  which  he  a^ain  deli- 
vered to  Government  at  seventeen.  Nor  was  this  all,  for 
pepper  was  at  this  time  purchaseable  in  the  general  market 
at  SIX  and  seven  dollars  per  pecul;  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  whole  cargoes  to  be  purchased  at  the  northern 
ports,  and  at  Pinang,  at  that  rate,  and  delivered  at  Ben- 
coolen at  the  contract  price. 

The  rates  of  these  contracts  were  subsequently  reduced 
on  the  death  of  the  parties,  and  as  circumstances  permitted, 
until  during  the  administration  of  the  late  resident,  as  we 
have  been  informed,  they  were  in  general  brought  so  low  ad' 
to  be  a  losing  ^concern,  and  recourse  was  again  had  to  the 
old  system  of  resident  agents,  to  collect  the  pepper  on 
account  of  the  Company.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  agents 
thus  established  were  placed  on  a  different  footing  in  any 
respect  from  what  the  former  residents  had  been,  except 
that  they  enjoyed  much  higher  salaries;  they  possessed 
the  same  privileges  and  the  same  advantages  in  trade,  and 
their  denomination  was,  we  believe,  merely  changed  in  order 
to  give  them  a  lower  rank  than  the  chief  authority  at  Ben- 
coolen, himself  called  Resident.  Mr.  Ewer's  measure  of 
declaring  the  internal  trade  of  the  country  free,  was  at  once 
rendered  mill  by  his  own  system  of  contracts,  and  no  fur- 
ther steps  appear  ever  to  have  been  taken  to  this  effect.' 
We  shall  conclude  this  review  of  the  changes  effected  sinfce 
1801,  by  stating,  that  the  quantity  of  pepper,  since  the 
abolition  of  the  contracts,  has  gradually  decreased,  until 
the  whole  districts  collectively  do  not  furnish  half  a  car^O* 
in  the  year.  This  diminution  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  system  that  had  been  pursued  for 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years,  and  the  effect  has  probably 
been  accelerated  by  an  over-strain  of  their  means  during 
ihe  peridd  of  the  contract  system.  Other  more  immediately 
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apparent  eauses  ooiitribat^^  t^,  tb?  ^^t ;  W9   i 
mention  .tw<K 

The  firfiit  i«,  the  greater  diffic^Hy  wfajioj^  att§94 
irery  of  the  pepper  on.  aocotuat  of  the  grei^t^r  rem 
^  the  gardens  from  the  villages  and  dep6t8..    A  p^pj 

13  calculated  to  last  but  a  limited  nipiber  of  ye^ 
new  one  i^  g^EieFally  commenced  upon  newly  cl^ 
It  is  ohyious,  therefore,  that  $he  gardens  which 
a^o  were  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhi 
j  Tillages  and  riverSi  must  now  be  removed  tP  a  coi 

i  distance  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  by  lyb 

;]  pendently  of  the  greater  difficulty  of  superintend 

the  expense  of  transportation  is  proportionably 
It  may  even  be  questioned,  whether  the  auip  pq 
pepper  was  an  ade<][uate  compensation  for  thj^  1 
we  have  proof  that  in  many  insti^nces,  the  peopj 
J  forced  to  Keep  up  their  gardens,  did  not  th^^l^  tl 

j  sufficient  inducement  to  collect  their  produce.     T 

ing  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  late  resideiit  pf  La 
you  have  communicated  to  us,  is  in  support  of  tj 
tion,  ami  is  illustrative  of  the  stat^  of  the  gardens 
to  the  late  change  of  system : — "  On  every  survey 
'^  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  planter^  are  pi 
*^  fa\|lty  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  their  p^ppe: 
'^  and  iho  greasiest  number  of  thjese  are  confii^ed  i 
'^  gardens  are  reported  to  be  in  a  proper  state.  O 
%  '*tQ  their  dus^n  they  seldom  ta^e  any  notice  of 

^  *^  4ens  tiU  orders  for  another  <mrvey  are  isani^d,  ^ 

*f  fropi  fear  comply  with  the  prder  for  weeding,  & 
'^  -i^e^r  part  neglect  it ;  the  gardens  consequeiit^ 
^  $Q  choked  with  wf^dn  as  jto  be  nearly  destrp 
•*  After  two  or  three  r^petijiU>n9  of  tiw  kind,  ai^e  ^ 
'^  isbed  as  to  require  renewing  /even  b^i^^  '4 
'*  amriwd  at  an  age  to  produce  finait.  There  ^< 
"  avera^  nearly  tworthurds  of  the  gardena  in  % 
)  *^  and  which  at  the  aforementioi^ed  period  i)ea\iire 

1  '*  h«t  the  proprietors,  to  avoid  connn^soaent*  gftnei 

'-^tbeo^  cl^an  on  the  survey  taking  pla^e ;  thua 
V  Aban  onerthind  of  the  vines  ever  produce  pepi 
h  *^  cause  of  this  neglect  end  indifference  on  the  pi 

\  **  planters,  is  the  idea  they  entertain  of  not  rjaci 

i,  ^  adeq«at9  remuneration  for  the  laboiur  required  ii 

i  '^  tm&op ;  and  I  have  fcnoiim  instances,  and  h^as^ 

^  **  mose,  that  even  when  gardens  have  arrived  at  ^ 

^^  pjSMlming  fruit,  the  proprietory  of  them  woo^lcl  j 
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the  trouble  of  collecting  it,  from  Ae  iMkttti6iifd  incfonVe- 

nience  they  would  8iibje<;t  thenwelveft  to  in  bringfag  tfa^ 

produce  to  the  scales." 

The  second  point  relates  to  tiie  disturbed  IktM^  d(  Ut^ 
southern  districts,  firom  the  incursions  and  disagreettientil 
with  the  people  of  Passnmmah.    We  hare  already  stated-, 
that  it  is  firom  these  people  that  the  distriets  of  Manna 
principally  derive  their  population,  ^ence  it  may  be  infer- 
red that  a  firequent  intercourse  subsisted  between  Aem, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  differences  Which 
arose,  and  which  at  length  were  conceived  to  assume  so 
serious  an  aspect,  had  their  origin  in  outstanding  debts-, 
and  old  family  feuds.    While  the  old  system  was  enforced 
in  its  full  extent,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Company's  districts 
Were  protecti^d  from  all  demands  of  this  kind,  but  When  the 
personal  interests  of  the  contractors,  and  the  economy  of 
the  subsequent  arrangements,  left  them  without  effi^ent 
protection,  Iftey  were  of  course  open  to  molestation ;  re- 
prisals ensued,  and  the  want  of  due  attehtion  to  the  interests 
of  the  Passumtnahs  in  the  decisions  of 'the  courts  under  the 
Company ^s  authority,  left  them  no  alternative  but  to  obi^inby 
force  and  stratagem,  what  perhaps  they  would  hdv^  been 
found  entitled  to  in  justice,  at  least  a^  fllr  as  related  to 
debts.     It  would  be  difficult,  without  entering  into  a  mor^ 
detailed  account  of  the  usages  of  the  people  of  this  coast 
than  our  present  limits  admit,  to  ccMivey  an  ade^quate  idea 
to  a  person  uninformed  Upon  them,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  ensuing  warfare  (as  it  was   called)  was  carried  on. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  was  rather  by  individuals  than  by 
the  matfs  of  the  people ;  one  dispute  gave  rise  to  another, 
and  the  law  of  retaHation  prolonged  it  ad  if^mtHm,    A 
regular  account  was  kept  on  both  sides,  of  each  individual 
kiUed ;  and  when  peace  was  agreed  on,  the  balance  was 
struck,  the  losing  party  paying  Ihe  banguii  or  compensation 
money  on  the  surplus  heails. 

We  are  informed,  we  know  not  how  correctly,  that  a 
balance  of  this  kind  was  struck  when  the  Lieut.-Govemot 
recently  proceeded  to  PaSsteimah,  and  that  an  end  was 
then  put  to  their  long-coAtinued  disputes,  and  peace  and 
amity  restored,  on  what  appears  to  be  a  lading  basis,  by  the 
payment  of  compensation  for  a  man  and  a  half,  which  ap- 
peared in  account  current  i^ainst  the  Company,  and  the 
admission  of  two  Passummahs  to  a  seat  in  that  court  vAi^6 
the  subjects  of  their  country  were  to  be  tried. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  think  it  is  to  be  re* 
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gretted  that  it  was  ever  thought  necessary  to  have  r 
(  to  such  measures  as  burning  villages,  and  laying 

I  tracts  of  cultivated  country  by  fire,  measures  hard! 

fiable  under  any  circumstances,  and  much  less  ag 
people  so  intimately  connected  with  us,  and  on  wh 
I  of  so  much  importance  to  make  the  most  favourable 

sion.  We  have  observed  on  the  records,  orders  ; 
the  resident  of  Manna  to  lay  in  wait  till  the  ripenin 
harvest,  and  then  to  burn  the  corn,  which  the  chief  ai 
declares  he  has,  by  experiment,  ascertained  will 
that  state  equally  with  lallang.  Proceedings  of  thi: 
tatins  and  exterminating  character,  so  contrary 
practice  elsewhere,  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  a 
whom  it  was  clear  we  were  not  prepared  to  conquer 
of  arms,  and  whose  revenge  would  of  course  be  prop> 
to  the  injury  sustained. 

As  connected  with  the  forced  cultivation  of  pei 
oi^ht  to  notice  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made 
Parr  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  ac 
the  Company.     It  is  well  known  that  it  was   e: 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  has  generally  been  co 
as  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  his  unfortunat 
The  true  causes  of  this  melancholy  event,  perl 
deeper  than  in  the  enforcement  of  a  single  order,  a 
are  circumstances  connected  with  it,  so  peculiarly 
tive  of  the  character  of  the  people,  that  we  think 
'    exposition  of  them  at  the  present  period,  when 
ings  it  at  first  excited  have  in  a  great  measure    s 
would  probably  be  interesting  and  valuable.     We 
considered  it  to  fall  within  our  province ;  but   as 
ceive  the  measures  which  followed  upon  it  have 
effect  of  weakening,  rather  than  strengthening,    j 
have  been  expected,  the  influence  of  government, 
it  necessary  to  notice  the  circumstance,  as  conne^ 
the  present  state  of  society.     There  seems  no  d< 
the  whole  of  the  chiefs  of  the  country  were  perfec 
of  the  attempt  to  be  made  on  Mr.  Parr's  life, 
were  held,  and  oaths  administered  to  this  effect,  s 
Jl  inhabitant  of  the  town  was  apprised  of  the  dan.£ 

country  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  the  circu 
under  which  the  assassination  took  place,  would  h 
fied  and  seemed  to  call  for  more  decisive  measi 
were  used.  The  consequence  of  not  adopting  t 
been  to  confirm  the  impression,  that  the  !miglish 
on  this  coast,  however  supreme  in  detail,  is  politic 
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rior  to  that  of  the  chiefs,  and  held  on  their  sufferance  alone. 
Perhaps  in  no  part  of  India  have  the  people  so  little  know- 
ledge of  the  extent  of  our  real  power  and  resources  as  here  ^ 
the  full  authority  of  Qovernment  is  almost  upknown ;  the 
most  important,  as. well  as  the  most  trifling  measures,  can 
only  be  carried  by  personal  influence  and  agreement,  and  the 
consequences  that  result  are  but  too  obvious. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  a  more  agreeable  and  interest-; 
ing  subject,  die  introduction  and  e8tsu>lishment  of  the  nut- 
meg and  clove  cultivation.  The  island  of  Sumatra  is 
indebted  to  the  Company  for  this  benefit,  and  for  the  means 
it  has  aflbrded  of  putting  a  stop  for  ever  to  the  imposition 
which  has  for  centuries  been  practised  on  the  world  by  the 
monopoly  of  these  articles  at  the  Moluccas.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  cultivation,  and  the  export  it  afibrds, .  have 
given  an  interest  and  value  to  the  port  of  Bencoolen,  which, 
nothing  else  perhaps  could  have  conferred  on  it.  It  has 
been  left  to  individual  ci4)ital  and  enterprise,  and  neither 
ha9  been  wanting  to  place  it  on  a  respectable  footing,  and 
to  secure  it  from  failure.  It  now  in  fact  constitutes  sdmost 
the  only  valuable  and  permanent  property  in  the  place.  It 
is  principally  in  the  hands  of  Europeans ;  but  natives,  Ben- 
galees, and  Chinese,  participate  to  a  considerable  extent. 

It  is  now  time  to  bring  to  a  close  this  Report,  which  has 
already  extended  beyondthe  limits  originally  contemplated. 
It  has  been  our  intention  to  confine  it  to  the  object  of  con- 
veying our  first  impressions,  and  of  afibrdi^g  a  general 
view  of  the  whole  subject.  Detailed .  inquiries  are  in  pro- 
gress in  the  diflerent  districts;  and  the  result  of  these,  with 
our.  opinions  on  the  points  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
more  particularly  directed,  will  form  the  subject  of  a  more 
extended  and  supplementary  report.  At  present  we  shall 
not  venture  to  ofier  any  suggestions  on  the  improvement  of 
the  existing  system,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  changes  which  have  been  efiected  under  the 
present  administration,  and  the  evidence  which  they  afibrd 
of  the  practicability  of  pursuing  further  measures  of  the 
same  tendency.  Thei^e  are,  we  believe,  principally  the 
following,;  the  abandonment  of  the  forced  cultivation  of 
pepper,  and  withdrawing  the  out-residencies ;  the  emanci 
pation  of  the  Company  s  slaves,  and  the  modification  of 
the  principle  of  mengiring  debtors  ^aB  far  as  Europeans  are 
concerned  ;  the  establishment  of  a  regular  police,  and  the 
reform  of  die  courts  of  justice ;  the  lowering  of  the  Jujux 
in  certain  districts,  8cc. 


Thes^  hnporttot  chdhges  tiovhig  been  effected 
cenfue  dJT  a  few  montbg,  and  ft  tir^vemonili  hsving 
qteLtotljf^elapiied  witboat.ftiiy  of  tbi^  iX^tioaa^  comeq 
Wbioh  Were  itppr^ended  in  tbe  iiieritoble  result  < 
IbiibTfttio^,  We  are  Warr^ted  in  beHeyins  fttat  Hh 
{^efsbnal  energy  and  perseverance  wbich  bare  beet 
BuccesafiiU  are  competetit  to  accomplish  whatever 
object  toay  be  contemplated  m  prosecution  of  the 
g^ertd  amelioration  and  improtement.    Of  I3ie  ef 
t^e  alterations  already  introau(Bed>  it  is  i^ot  strictly 

,  our  province  to  report;  many  of  tbein  are  obvioi 

hate  allready  contributed  to  a  considerable  change 

]    .  better;  others  have  a  tnore  silent,  but  not  leaci 

operation ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  our  c 
Aat,  considering  the  formidable  obstacles  to  be  ov< 
tod  flie  prejudices  to  be  removed,  more  has  been  do 
could  have  been  contemplated  in  so  short  a  peti 
fhus  ekpressing  ourselves,  we  aire  fully  aware  of 
portahce  of  duly  weighing  tbe  peculiar  cbaractei 
people,  in  pursuing  to  their  full  acoompliahmeiit  t! 

I  sures  already  commenced.    So  much  appears   tc 

depend  on  the  person  under  whose  superintended 
are  prosecuted,  and  so  lUuch  necessity  still  exi^tb  ^i 
them  t6  the  particular  emergencies  which  may  occ 
to  unforesefeh  circumstances,  that  we  should  feel  v^ 
dient  of  success  under  any  management  lei^  ei 
determined  than  that  by  which  they  have  alrea^ 
conducited. 

We  shall  conclude  with  some  observations  on  tli€ 
6faaractet  of  the  people.  The  preceding  stateme 
Already  have  given  an  idea  of  it,  and  it  Will  be  i 
exhibit  Several  peculiarities,  and  to  have  been  in. 
degree  influenced  by  local  circumstances.  We  have 
to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  its  renioten 
the  general  track  of  commerce,  and  the  inhospitab! 
of  its  coasts.  These  disadvantages  of  situation  coi 
to  eirclude  them  from  a  free  coinmunicatiou  wi 
Aiore  civilized  nations,  while  the^  inequality  of  tKf 

i  prevented  their  assembling  into  laige  comihunitiea . 

;  the  "arrival  of  the  Britidh^  they  were  subject  to  th 

*  Bautain,  and  wefe  govehied  by  jejenangs    or    ii< 

deputed  from  that  court.  About  the  time  of  oui 
ftnce,  the  power  of  Bantam  Was  sinking  into  de 
finding  the  government  of  a  distant  province  alter 

I  no  adequate  advantage,  they  formally  abandonee 
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conferred  an  absolute  indepeodenee  on  tihe  people^  without 
8ppouitiBg  any  head  cor  ruler.  The  people,  thus  suddenly 
left  t0  themselves^  remained  under  an.  infinite  number  of 
petty  chiefs,  and  before  any  of  those  had  time  to  acquire 
porpFcr,  or  to  extend  their  sway,  the  Company  estabE(^4 
their  influence,  and  perpetuated  this  state  of  division* 

The  people  had  previously  been  converted  to  Mahmne^ 
danism,  but  its  tenets  do  not  appear  to  have  been  evcv 
thoroughly  understood,  and  it  was  considerably  modified 
and  softened  to  suit  their  previous  ideas  and  customs^ 
This  religion  has  been  introduced  into  the  Eastern  Islanda 
in  a  difierent  manner  from  most  other  parts  of  the  wotldn 
and  never  by  force  of  arms ;  which  may  in  some  measuse 
account  for  the  modified  and  milder  form  under  which  it 
there  appears,  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  bigotry  of  the 
true  Mussulman.  This  exemption  from  religious  prejudicea 
is  a  remarkable  feature  of  their  character.  Of  Mahemaie- 
danism,  as  a  civil  code,  they  seem  to  know  nothins;  at 
least  it  has  not  been  allowed  to  supersede  their  original 
institutions.  These  breathe  a  higher  sentiment  of  freedon^ 
than  those  of  the  prophet  of  Isuun;  and  the  actual  iiide-^ 
pendence  which  we  have  seen  that  tiiej  early  possessed, 
and  the  circumstance  of  their  never  having  been  subjeeted 
to  die  full  pressure  of  a  strong  government,  will  account  for 
the  spirit  of  republicanism  and  contentiousness  which  ap- 
pears among  them.  Their  chiefe  havin?  never  been  much 
raised  above  their  own  condition,  could  inspire  but  little 
awe,  and  though  they  bowed  to  their  decisions  in  concert 
with  the  elders  and  respectable  men  of  their  villages,  it  was 
more  from  a  sense  of  proprie^  and  justice  than  of  fear. 
They  never  forgot  that  uiey  had  rights,  nor  ever  feared  to 
assert  them.  This  sentiment,  though  not  extinguished,  has 
been  weakened  since  the  establishment  of  courts  under  the 
Company's  authority.  The  compulsory  cultivation  of  pep- 
per, the  habit  which  all  ranks  have  acquired  of  looking  to 
the  Company  for  support  and  submstence,  and  the  noverty 
and  depression  produced  by  the  general  system  oi  mono- 
poly and  restriction,  have  infused  a  spirit  of  avarice,  of  all 
others  the  most  debasing,  and  the  most  adverse  to  the 
developement  of  high  qualities.  This  makes  them  have 
recourse  to  the  courts  whenever  they  have  a  prospect  of 
pecuniary  advantage,  and  to  this  perhaps  may  be  ascribed 
their  more  seldom  seeking  revenge  in  cases  of  murder, 
when  they  can  obtain  in  the  courts  the  ban^un  or  compen- 
sation.   To  this  spirit  of  avarice  too,  combined  with  their 
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indolence  and  want  of  occupation,  may  be  traced  tl 
pensity  to  gambling  and  cock*fighting  which  prev: 
much  among  them.  Though  theae  Ticea,  the  st 
poverty  and  servitude  in  which  they  have  been  k.e] 
privation  of  stimulus,  their  general  ignorance,  and  th 
idea  they  have  of  regular  and  efficient  governmeni 
lowered  their  character,  and  debased  the  original  s 
metal,  there  still  appears  to  remain  a  portion  of  thai 
of  freedom  and  impatience  under  what  may  appear  t< 
injustice,  which  must  never  be  overlooked,  and  whic] 
ander  proper  management  and  direction^  be  ma^ 
•ource  of  future  improvement.  They  are  accustomed  V 
cise  their  reasoning  nowers  upon  every  subject,  and  1 
the  course  of  their  iaeas  be  peculiar,  they  are  open  i 
viction.  They  are  not  deficient  in  quiduieas  of  app 
aion,  but  are  slow  in  resolution,  and  cautious  in  i 
Their  passions  appear  to  be  much  under  control,  an 
sexes  are  remarkaole  for  decorum. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  more  difficult  than  to  < 
true  and  accurate  character  of  a  people,  nor  shall  y\ 
tend  to  do  so ;  but  we  think  the  observations  ^w^ 
offered,  will  justify  the  opinion  we  have  expressec 
under  prudent  and  judicious  management,  there 
i  qualities  and  powers  which  may  be  expanded  and   < 

!  ed,  and  a  foundation  on  which  a  better  order  of  thine 
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be  established* 


On  Testamentary  Bequests. 

Trsbb  appears  to  be  a  great  defect  in  legislatioi 
•o  little  control  exists  over  the  disposition  of  propg 
Will.  Testamentary  Bequests,  however  they  may  ha^ 
dictated,  by  folly,  vanity,  caprice,  superstitious  feelinirj 
vindictive  passions,  are  still  held  to  be  sacred ;  and  < 
question  arising  in  our  different  courts,  on  the  coa 
tion  of  a  will,  the  object  is  not  to  inquire  into  the  justi 
propriety  of  the  case,  but,  what  was  the  intention  of  fi 
tator ;  and,  if  idiocy  or  insanity  cannot  be  sustained,  tb 
flagrant  injustice,  and  the  most  consunmiate  folly,  ^ 
a  legal  sanction. 

Property  being  a  deposit,  for  the  correct  applical 
which  dunng  life  a  moral  obligation  exists,  it  woal<| 
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that  in  ita  distribution  after  death  the  same  principle  should 
govern  its  disposal.  By  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  reli^on,  a  man's  first  care  is  his  natural  relations. 
But,  how  often  do  we  witness,  in  the  dotage  of  age,  the 
alienation  of  property  from  natural  descendants,  hy  the 
artifices  of  domestic  servants,  and  the  sycophancy  of  pre- 
tended friends:  and  although  injustice,  or  caprice,  is  appa- 
rent in  every  line  of  the  will,  yet,  unless  undue  influence* 
can  be  proved,  which  is  firequently  very  difficult,  the  will  is 
established.  Again,  there  are  immoral  restraints  enjoined 
with  testamentary  bequests,  to  which  the  law  interposes  no 
remedy.  Property  is  left  on  the  condition  of  a  marriage 
between  parties  where  no  attachment  exists,  and  with  whom, 
from  dissimilarity  of  tastes  and  dispositions,  no  true  affec- 
tion can  ever  grow.  An  income  is  bequeathed  to  a  widow, 
with  the  obligation  that  she  shall  not  marry  again.  This 
case  is  highly  aggravated,  when  it  is  found  that  the  fortune 
brought  by  the  wife,  or  property  left  by  her  relations,  was 
the  prosperous  gale,  which  lifted  the  husband  from  the 
shallows  of  adversity,  and  bore  him  on  to  respectability,--^ 
to  influence, — and  to  wealth.  So,  in  the  sacrifice,  unhap- 
pily too  frequently  made,  of  virgin  beauty  to  doting  age,  the 
law  allows  the  miserly  dotard  to  withhold  from  the  genera- 
tion he  has  left,  the  possession  of  a  treasure  he  is  no  longer 
capable  of  enjoying,  and  to  deny  to  a  young  and  amiable 
woman,  all  the  sweets  of  conjugal  affection,  and  the  endear- 
ments of  maternal  love,  but  on  the  condition  of  renouncing 
her  subsistence. 

In  the  present  day,  when  juster  views  of  moral  obligation 
are  inculcated,  and  more  liberal  sentiments  prevail,  which 
withhold  a  man,  durine  his  lifertime,  from  bestowing  his 
property  on  mercenary  domestics, — from  lavishing  on  pub- 
lie  chairities  the  support  and  expectation  of  his  family, — ^and 
would  lead  him  to  hesitate,  if  not  to  shudder,  at  presenting 
a  young  woman  with  a  sum  of  money,  with  the  injunction 
that  she  should  never  marry;  the  same  principles,  we  might 
expect,  would  guide  his  pen,  and  restrain  him,  in  the  last 
disposition  of  his  property,  from  devising  acts  equally 
injurious  to  his  posterity,  and  repugnant  to  morality.  It  is 
not  attempted  to  be  controverted,  that  a  man  may  not,  if  be 
sees  sufficient  reason,  devise  his  property  to  an  estimable 
friend  rather  than  to  a  profligate  son;  or  limit  it,  in  cases  of 

*  No  influence  short  of  that  coercion  which  the  law  terms  duress, 
will  set  aside  a  will  made  b^  a  man,  who,  however  influenced  by  per- 
suasion, is  not  under  restraint. —JEdit. 
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idbecility  in  a  child,  or  dissoluteness  in  a  wife :  'hvti 
contended^  that  where  there  are  evident  traces  of  "w^eal 
capriGe,  superstitious  folly,  or  yindictiye  feeliog^tlie  Is 
a  mighty  mother,  with  maternal  feeling,  should  step  ii 
claim  foi:  the  rightful  heir  that  property  which  foUy  or  bi 
would  alienate. 
In  the  darker  i^es,  when  dieath-bed  injunctions  were  v 
j  as  almost  oracular,  and  dictates  the&  given  wet^  mosl 

fiously  followed,  from  the  superstitious  fear  of  being  v 
y  the  perturbed  spirits  of  the  departed,  in  case  o 
obedience,  we  cannot  so  much  wonder  that  such  im 
reverence  should  be  paid  to,  and  strict  observance  fi 
the  testimentaary  dispositions  of  property ;  but,  at  pr* 
when  these  idle  fears  have  passed  away,  executors  nee< 
no  alarm;  and  were  they  empowered  to  call  in  the  poi 
interposition  of  the  law,  to  control  the  absurditiei 
rectify  the  injustice  of  testators,  we  should  not  ba 
lament  the  accumulation  of  funds  to.  improvident  cha 
at  the  ssiorifice  of  the  parental  duties, — ti}e  enrichme 
base  dependants,  to  the  neglect  of  the  natural  ti 
consanguinity ; — and  many  a  deep  curse  would  be  a 
on  memories,  which,  if  not  recalled  wiA  cherished  fe^ 
of  respect,  might  be  suffered  to  rest  in  oblivion. 
There  is  another  order  of  Testamentary  Bequests  i 
!|  assume  a  character  of  much  higher  importance,  as  opei 

most  injuriously  on  the  wealth  of  die  state.  Those  w€ 
been  considering  are  uujust  to  individuals,  as  seqnesti 
property  from  the  rightful  heirs,  and  as  violatincr 
ties  of  kindred  which  nature  deems  sacred :  but  iu  suli 
to  this,  these  inflict  an  injury  on  the  community  at  la 
I  mean  Testamentary  Bequests  in  perpetuity,  and  dei 
fic>r  specific  purposes.  Property  beloms  to  the  existing  j^i 
tion:  and  I  assume  it  as  a  principle,  Uiat  noman  h^  a 
to  control  property  after  nis  death : — ^under  the  limiti 
we  have  already  considered,  a  man  ha&  unquestionabJ 
right  to  demise  his  property  at  death ;  but,  that  he  s] 
have  the  power  to  tie  it  up  tor  ever,  and  control  its  ext 
ture,  is  monstrous  and  absurd.  It  is  much  to  be  woi£ 
at,  that  the  law  of  England  should  still  recognize  si 
principle*  In  cases  not  actually  immoral,  there  is  sea 
any  absurdity  a  man  may  devise,  but  the  law,  having 
gently  inquired  if  such  were  really  his  intention^  af^ 
itsjiat.  Were  a  man  to  leave  the  mterest  of  £10,()CK)  i 
funds  for  ever,  to  furnish  a  pageant  on  Lord  Mayor's 
and  appoint  the  corporation  of  London  the  trustee   1  i 
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tion  not  but  it  would  be  confirmed  ;^  and  thus  £10,000  of 
Ijie  national  wealth  would  be  widiheld  from  a  healthy  cir* 
culation,  to^ive  an  idle  spectacle  to  children  and  apprentice 
boys.  The  legislature  rery  early  and  wisely  interposed  to 
chdck  the  rapacity  of  priests,  and  the  exorbitant  demands 
Qf  mother  churchy  in  tne  alienation  of  landed  property  to 
their  uses  for  ever.  In  the  confirmation  of  Magna  Cfaarta 
by  Henry  III.  in  the  year  1225,  religious  houses  are  with- 
held from  holding  and  appropriating  to  themselres  lands  in 
iflortmain :  and  the  mortmain  act,  which  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  George  11.  :t  after  stating,  "  that  the  improvident 
"  alienation  and  disposition,  by  languishing  and  dying  per- 
sons, of  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  to  chantable 
uses,  to  the  disherison  of  the  lawful  heir,  was  prejudicial 
**  to  the  common  utility,  and  a  public  mischief,  it  enacts, 
''  that  all  such  devises  shall  be  void."  But  this  restricts 
the  alienation  of  landed  property  alone ;  and  to  thariiabk 
Uses  onl]^.  A  man  may  still  devise  the  soil  he  has  enjoyed 
during  his  life,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  afler  his  deatn,  for 
any  purposes  his  foUy  or  vani^  may  suggest.;!:  In  Revises  of 
funded  properbr,  the  same  principle  of  posthumous  control 
is  admitted.  The  national  debt  is  likely  to  be  as  permanent 
as  the  soil.  No  dreamer  of  visions  could  ever  dream  of  its 
being  paid  off;  alxd  the  convulsion  which  may  extinmiish 
th^  one,  will  shake  the  landmarks  of  the  other.  The  lock- 
ing up  of  so  much  capital,  may  therefore  be  viewed  aft 
highly  detrimental  to'thie  state.  Ten  thousaiid  pounds  tied 
up  for  charitable,  or  other  uses,  throws  into  circulation  one 
twentieth  part ;  the  rest  is  a  dead  inert  mass.  Ten  thousand 
pounds  let  loose  in  agriculture,  manufticture8,or  commerce, 
IS  a  river  flowing  through  the  country  with  golden  sands. 

The  opposite  direction,  which  convulsions  in  the  state,  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  have  given  to  Testammitary 
BequeBts,-*-the  abuses  of  most,  and  the  absurdities  of 
many, — might  teach  us,  that  the  existing  generation  are  tiie 
best  proprietaries,  and  the  best  dispensers,  of  property. 

*  Certainly  it  would,  if  be  were  itane  when  he  made  the  bequest. — ^Bdi  t. 

t  Technically  speaking,  the  ix  Geo.  II.  e.  86.  is  not  the  mortmain 
aet,  but  one  of  a  long  series,  ^xtemlinj^  the  protisions  of  tile  original 
Statnte  of  Mortmain,  Edw.I.  8%.%  which  was  iterrif  an  extension  and 
explanation  of  ix  Hen.  III.  St.  I.e.  36.  and  of  Magna  Charta,  e.96.-— En. 

t  Were  a  man  to  bequeath  his  estate  with  the  injunction,  that  not 
a  deer  in  the  park  should  be  slain  for  fifty  years,  nor  a  tree  felled  for 
a  hundred,  there  is  no  question  but  it  womld  be  registered,  and  rati- 
fied, and  the  interdict  most  religiously  observed,  however  the  country 
night  bs  distressed  for  wood  or  venison. 
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The  alienation  which  has  taken  place  in  funds  bequ 
by  the  piety,  or  bigotry,  of  our  ancestors,  for  religion: 
poses,  might  chec^  this  inextinguishable  propensity 
as  we  thiiUL,  so  much  good  alter  we  are  aeaa  ;  ancl 
tempting  to  perpetuate  doctrines,  incontestably  tni< 
cause  we  believe  them.  What  has  become  of  the  im 
revenues  most  piously  'bequeathed  to  uphold  the  bo 
tholic  faith, — to  array  in  splendour  and  in  beauty  the  ' 
Mary, — and  to  enshrine  the  whole  community  of  sail 
gone  to  supplant  the  religion  they  were  desired  to  u 
— to  turn  toe  Virgin  Mary  out  of  doors,  and  leave  the 
not  a  place  to  lay  their  heads  in. 

The  dissipation  and  abuse  of  funds  left  for  cha 
uses,  might  be  ureed  as  an  argument  against  posthi 
charity.  In  the  &te  investigation  by  Mr.  Brougham 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  into- the  appH 
of  the  funds  of  charitable  foundations,  what  abuse 
misapplication  have  in  many  instances  been  detected  ! 
j  where  they  have  not  been  shamefully  dissipated   in 

if  versary,  %nd  committee  dinners,  and  civic  jofiity,    by 

cipal  or  corporate  bodies,  with  whom  the  direction  ii 
frequently  left,  yet,  from  the  expenses  of  managemei] 
fees  of  surveyors,  the  plunder  of  bailiffs,  and  the  dil 
tions  of  tenants,  but  a  scanty  proportion  has  remains 
the  charitable  purposes  for  which  tne  property  was  oric 
devised* 

,  In  the  foundation  of  Dalwich  College  by  Edward  A 

:j  in  the  year  1617,  by  deed  of  gift,  and  confirmed  by  hii 

the  income  of  his  immense  Estates,  producing  nearly  <£^ 

yearly,  is  still  managed  and  appropriated,  in  conformity 

I  directions  of  the  founder.     It  supports  a  school    fc 

r  maintenance  and  education  of  a  number  of  poor  chi 

I  and  maintains  twelve  aged  people,  denominated  Br< 

and  Sisters ;  but  the  heads  of  the  college,  consisting 
master,  warden,  and  four  fellows,  hold  their  sitnati' 
this  splendid  establishment,  and  share  its  funds,  only  • 
condition  that  they  do  not  marry:  and  thus  are\he  di 
of  nature  outraged,  and  the  injunctions  of  holy  wri 
lated,  by  an  absurd  submission  to  the  caprice  of  a 
bigot  who  lived  more  than  200  years  ago.  What  re 
it  the  more  remaricable  is,  that  Alleyne  was  a  married 
himself. 

,  When  will  mankind  learn,  that  there  is  common 
enough  in  every  age  of  the  world,  and  every  conditio 
society,  to  transact  the  current  businesi^es  of  life,  wi 
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all  this  tender  solicitude  for  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
posterity  ?  When  a  man's  dust  is  resting  ivith^  the  clods 
of  the  valley,  and  his  spirit  can  neither  impart  its  counsel, 
nor  partake  our  labours,  what  claim  has  he  to  interpose?* 
Are  the  institutions  of  society,  the  habits  of  mankind,  and 
mind  itself,  of  so  fixed  and  unvarying  a  character,  that  the 
law  of  to«day  is  to  bind  them  for  ever?  W  hen  will  the  shackle, 
which  the  death-bed  devotee  imposes,  have  its  rivet  broken? 
Is  the  miser  and  the  bigot  to  say  to  the  enlightened  gene- 
rations which  may  succeed,  ''These  were  my  opinions,  and 
they  shall  be  yours ;  this  was  once  my  property,  and  you 
shall  occupy  as  I  direct,  and  expend  as  i  ordain."  The 
folly  of  such  devises  is  only  surpassed  by  the  folly  of  ob- 
serving them. 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  munificent  endowments  by  will, 
by  our  ancestors,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  some  of  the 
most  splendid,  most  useful,  and  beneficent  establishments 
in  the  country.    In  the  millions  of  acres,  and  millions  of 
pounds,  bequeathed  to  public  institutions  and  to  charity,  it 
would  be  very  strange  if  some  good  were  not  done ;  but  it 
would  still  be  a  question,  whether,  if  the  whole  of  that  pro- 
perty now  tied  up  to  charitable  purposes,  and  other  uses, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  community  at  large,  the  cause  of 
religion,  or  learning,  or  humanity,  would  suffer.    This  much, 
at  least,  we  may  suely  affirm,  that  much  lavish  expenditure 
would  then  be  saved,  and  many  an  idle  office  spared ;  and 
charily,  if  not  so  splendid,  would  be  more  pure  and  more 
effective.    When  funds  are  fixed  and  permanent,  and  where 
the  trusteeship  is  merely  formal,  and  imparts  no  interest, 
circumspection  is  asleep,  and  economy  an  intruder :  if  the 
income  is  princely,  it  is  too  frequently  expended  with 
princely  inconsideration.    Could  the  funds  or  many  of  our 
old  establishments  be  submitted  to  rigorous  investigation, 
it  would  be  found  that  one  part  is  dissipated  in  the  collec- 
tion, another  consumed  in  sinecure  offices,  and  the  remainder 
allotted  to  the  dreamy  discharge  of  duty.    Many  of  our  old 
estiid>lishments  are  like  old  trees,  which  have  survived  the 
time  of  h»Bdthy  bearing  and  fimitfdl  produce,  and  now  stand 
loaded  with  excrescences,  and  their  nutriment  exhausted  by 
parasitical  plants. 

When  men  are  their  own  almoners,  the  fiinds  of  charities 
are  sacred  deposits — ^are  vigilantly  guarded,  and  faithfully 

*  Having  long  ceased  from  the  generation  of  the  living,  and  when 
his  dnst  is  scattered  by  the  fonr  winds  of  heaven,  are  golden  harvests 
to  wave,  and  the  earth  jield  her  increase^  under  his  cpptrol? 
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admMstered.  The  apirit  of  charity,  whicb  impels  ; 
dttriiig  life  to  devote  a  part  of  his  suogt^nee  to  the  e« 
r$%ionpr  hunumity,  is  a  liyiogand  an  aetire  principle 
pursD^  its  pfa^ct  with  ardour,  and  suffers  not  the  ea 
be  weakened  or  frustrated  b^r  imfHrovideut  expeBcUti 
iiegli^^iit  application.  It  is  hifi  own  offering,  and  he  c 
it  yntk  the  sanctity  of  a  sacrifice.  In  exemplificttt] 
^bJA,  we  m^hit  point  to  the  magnificmtt  estahlishiui^at 
Bible  Society,  which,  with  an  income  of  nearly  j^£ 
yearly^  dependent  on  yoluntary  contributions,  goes  oe 
year  to  ypar  with  increasing  splendour  ana  usefu 
with  an  establishment  expending  only  a  few  hundred  p< 
a  year  in  its  management.  The  same  may  be  said  < 
Missionary  Society,  and  many  others,  where  the  funA 
administered  by  the  parties  who  raise  them. 
Had  the  princely  estates  and  immense  funds  ^riiic 

{iety  or  bigotry  of  our  ancestors  wrested  from  the  m 
eirs  to  purposes  of  leamine  or  charily,  descended  in 
tural  order,  many  a  splendid  establishmeal;,  which  we 
deem  the  glory  of  our  country,  would  baye  bem  wan 
but  the  far  greater  glory  wodd  have  remained*— the 

J  need  of  them.    Many  a  poor  scholar  might  tmce  hu 

yiosyaary  education  to  his  own  paternal  acres;  aai 
inmate  of  an  hospital  has  not  unfrequently  received 
Gour  from  funds,  which,  but  for  the  bigotry  or    ▼ 
i^  his  progenitors,  would  have  been  his  own,  and 
enabled  him  to  succour  others.    Had  not  tme  acre 
left,  nor  one  pound  demised,  to  be  tied  vp  to  charitable 
poses,  the  first  had  been  better  cultivated,  the  other 
prpductively  employed,  and  the  country  much  richer. 

In  the  present  day,  of  the  increased  and  iQcreaain 
floence  of  Ihe  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  breatbi 
every  page  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence 
V  appin^hension  need  be  entertained  of  ihit  cauae  of  reli^ 

of  charitjr,  and  of  moral  culture,  bemg  suffered  to  dec 
tbat  spirit  is  abroad  and  expending  in  every  direci 
and  deeply  is  'i%  to  be  deplored  that  so  many  miUions  sb 
have  been  withheld  from  its  active  zeal  and  powerful  a 
ff»^,  Had  the  whole  of  the  revenues,  now  tied  up  b\ 
ancestors,  been  diffused  through  the  community^  li^e  A 
would  exist  but  that  religioa,  pare  md  andefiled  w 
%till  flourish;  learning,  unshackled  by  the  monastic  rest] 
of  cehbacy,  would  still  be  cultivated ;  and  benevolence 
tensive  as  the  miseries  and  wants  of  man,  would  stil 
if  I  found.    And  while  it  is  contended  that  all  the  wealth  oi 
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jiatiop,  and  the  appUcation  of  that  wealth,  bdoogB  to  the 
generation  in  existence ;  so  it  is  to  them  also  that  the  aUe- 
yiatiDn  of  human  misery,  the  propagation  of  truth,  and  the 
education  and  moral  culture  ot  the  community,  belong ;  and 
the  bequest  which  meditates  to  do  that  for  us  which  we 
ought  to  do  ourselves — represses  our  energies — weakens 
our  responsibility — and  limits  our  duties. 

L. 


Monumental  Inscry>tions  to  the  Memory  of  Great  and  Good 

Men. 

II.    MATTHEW  PARKER,  THE  SECOND   PROTESTANT 
ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY, 

IN  THE  CUAPEL  OF  LAMBETH  PALACE. 

[The  Remains  of  Archbishop  Parker  were  deposited  in 
this  chapel,  at  his  own  request,  under  an  altar  tomb  which 
he  bad  erected  for  himself,  near  the  communion  table. 
Upon  it  was  the  following  inscrij^tion,  written  by  Doctor 
Walter  Haddon,  the  celebrated  civilian,  who  had  been  made, 
by  the  Archbishop,  judge  of  his  Prerogative  Court  of  Can- 
terbury*] 

Sobritis  et  jprudenSy  studiis  exculttis  et  nsu, 
Integer,  et  vene  religionis  amans, 
Matthaus  vixerit  ParkeruSpfovercU  iUum 
Aula  virum  juvenem,  fovit  et  aula  senem, 
Ordine  res  gesiit,  reeti  defensot  et  aqui : 
Vixerat  iHe  Deo,  mortus  ille  Deo  est. 


TRANSLATION. 

Temperate,  pure,  prudent,  stttdious  from  his  youth, 

The  accomplish'd  lover  of  religious  truth, 

Sage  Parker  lived — ^theCourt  which  had  engaged. 

And,  young, advanced  him,  cherished  him  when  aged. 

Firm  for  the  right,  all  order  was  his  pride. 

And  as  to  God  he  lived,  to  God  he  died. 

W. 

[When,  during  the  Commonwealth,  Lambeth  house  was 
purchased  bv  Scott  and  Hardy,  two  of  the  Parliamentary 
officers,  the  former,  to  whose  lot  this  part  of  the  palace  fell, 
removed  the  Archbishop's  tomb,  and  turned  the  chapel  into 
a  dancing  room.    Thie  leaden  coffin  was  sold  to  a  plumber. 
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and  the  Archbishop's  corpse  was  thrown  into  a  hole  i 
of  the  out-houses.  After  the  Restoration,  it  was  disco 
there,  and  re-interred  in  the  chapel  under  a  marble  slab 
ing  this  brief  inscription:] 

Corpus  Mattfuei  Archiepiscopi  tandem  hie  quiescit. 


TRANSLATION, 
The  body  of  Archbishop  Matthew  at  length  rests  here 

[Archbishop  Sancroft  placed  the  old  monument 
comer  in  the  vestibule  oi  the  chapel,  and  caused  the  i 
ing  inscription,  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself, 
affixed  to  it.] 

Matthm  Archiepiscopi  ccenotaphium,  corpus  enim,  (ne 
lector,)  in  adyto  hujus  saceUi  oUm  rite  conditum^  a  sec  far 
duellihus,  anno  MDCXLVIII,  effracto  sacrilege  hoc  ipso 
etogio  sepukhrali   impi^   rejixo,  direptis  nefarid  exuviis   »< 
spoHatum,  violatum,  eliminatum ;  etiam  sub  sterquilinio  (proh 
abstrusum :  rege  demum  (plaudente  ccelo  et  terra)  redeuntCy  ea 
Baronum  Anglus  sedulo  quigsitumf  et  sacello  postliminio  re 
in  ejus  quasi  medio  tandem,  quiesdt.     Et  quiescat  utinatn 
ttdjii  uUima  soUcitandum.     Qui  denuo  desecraverit,  sacer  est 


TRANSLATION. 

The  Cenotaph  of  Archbishop  Matthew.  For  his  body  (I 
der,  thou  shouldest  be  ignorant  of  the  fact)  originally  inten 
the  altar  of  this  chapel, — ^his  tomb  having  been  sacrile^ousb 
open,  his  sepulchral  eulogy  impiously  effaced,  and  his  leadi 
wickedly  broken  to  pieces,  by  hostile  sectaries,  in  the  year 
was  despoiled,  defiled,  torn  from  its  grave,  and  (oh  wick< 
tossed  upon  a  dunghill  I 

At  the  King's  restoration,  (an  event  at  which  heaven  a 
rejoiced,)  by  a  resolution  of  the  Barons  of  England,  it  was  < 
sought  for,  and,  being  recovered,  was  replaced  in  this  chape 
in  the  centre  of  which  it  now  reposes.  And  there  may  rt^ 
disturbed  until  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound  I 

Let  him  who  again  shall  desecrate  it  be  accursed ! 
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III.  JOHN  OWEN,  D.D.  DEAN  OF  CHRISTCHURCH,  AND 
FOR  SOME  TIME  VICE-CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  OXFORD, 

IN    THE    BURIAL   GROUND,    BUKHILL    FIELDS.* 

JOHANNES  OWEN,  8.T.P. 

Agro  Oxonienn  Oriwiuhu; 

Patre  vmgni  TkeologOy  Theologus  Ip$e^  Inngnunr; 

Et  SecuH  hujtu  Ijuigniuimis  annumeranthu : 

Communibus  Humaniorum  LUerarum  Suppetiu, 

MensuraparilM  Communilnsiruchu: 

OmnUnu,  qwui  ben^  Ordinaia  AndUamm  Serie, 

Ab  Ulojturis  Sum*  Famulari  neok^fio!: 

TheologuB  Po&mictB,  PraetiaB,  et  qttam  vooeoU,  Casuum 

(Barum  enim  Omnium  qwB  magis  Sua^  habenda  ertU,  ambigutum^J 

In  ilia,  viribug  plusquam  HercukiB,  Serpentibiu  tribue, 

Armini$^,  Socino,  Cano  Venenosa  Strinxit  Guttura: 

In  i$ta,  Suo  prior,  ad  Verbi  Amu$nm,  Expertui  pectore, 

Universam  Sp.  Seti,  (Economiam  AHis  tradulit: 

Et  anissig^  deteris,  Coluit  Ipse  Senntque, 

Beatam,  avam  Seriprit,  cum  Deo  Comnnmionem: 

In  terrii'^  Viator  Comprekemori  in  CobHs  proxinnu: 

In  Catuum  Theologue^,  Singulis  Oraculi  institutum  habitus; 

Quibus^  Opus  erat,  Sf  Copia,  Consukndi: 

Scriba  ad  Regnum  Coelerum  usque  quoque  Inetitutus; 

MuUis  privatos  infra^^  parietes,  d  Suggeeto  Phuribus, 

A  prelo  Omnibus  ad  eundem  Scopum  CoUineantibus 

Pura  DoetriuiB  Evangelic€B  Lampas  Pruehmi  ; 

Et  9enmm,  wm  Pine^  ^  aUorum,  Suoque  Sensu, 

Sic  ptmhucendo  Periit. 

Infirmitatibus  Obsiti, 


*  This  insoription  is  stated,  in  Palmer's  Nonconformist's  Memorial 
(I.  205)  to  have  been  originally  very  inaccurately  engraved  upon  the 
stone.  It  has  recently  been  re-inscribed,  but  we  regpret  to  say,  wiih 
little  correction  of  its  gross  blunders.  It  is  here  correctly  printed 
from  the  stone,  but  we  have  added,  by  way  of  various  reamngs,  the 
result  of  a  collation  of  it  with  the  several  copies  of  the  original  in- 
aciiptiony  inserted  the  works  referred  to  in  the  Notes. 

1  Omitted  in  the  « Inforiptioiis  upon  the  Tombs  m  BimliiU  Fields."  8ToXQBd.l717. 

2  i9iMB/tiMtfFunii]«ri.  Mb. 
S  Sua,  omitted.  lb. 

4  'Amingihw.  lb.  Palmer's  Nob.  Mem.  Orme's  life  of  Oven. 

5  Armkuo.  lb.  lb.  lb. 

6  Amissi$.  Insoript.  Banhill  Fields,  missis.  Palmer.  Orme. 

7  Interns.  Inseript.  B.  F. 

8  Tkeohgia.  Palmer.  Orme. 

9  Quibos.  Palmer. 

10  Inter.  Insoript.  B.  F. 

11  Sins.  lb.  Palmer.  Orme. 
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Morbig  CreberrkmU^^  Impetki, 
Dutisque  Laboribus petissimum^  ^  Attriii,  Corporex 
Fabrtca,  (donee  ita  Quassata^^,  SpectabUis)  JRum 
Deo  ultrd  Serviendo  tnhabiks,  Sanctu  AnitHiM, 
Deo  ultrd  Fruendi  Cupida,  Deseruit; 
Die,  a  Terrenis  Poiestatxbus^^ ,  PlnrimU  facto  Fat 
im,  a  Cmlerii  Numine^  FetM  reddita  ; 
Mensit  Scilicet  Angutti  XXI V,^  Anno  d  Partu  Virgi 
MDCLXXXIIIo  JSm.  LXVIf. 


TRANSLATION. 


JOHN  OWEN,  D.D. 
Bom  in  the  county  of  Oxford ; 
The  son  of  an  eminent  divine,  but  a  more  eminent  divine  1 
Worthy,  indeed,  to  be  numbered  with  the  most  illustrious  of  1 
Furnished,  to  an  extent  but  seldom  attained, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  polite  literature  and  solid  learr 
Like  a  wSl-ordered  train  of  domestics. 
These  were  led  at  command, 
to  the  furtherance  of  his  favourite  pursuit  of  Theology 
Polemical,  Practical,  and  (as  it  is  termed)  Casuistical 
In  each  of  these  branches  he  so  excelled^  that  it  is  doubtfal 
of  them  waa  his  more  peculiar  province. 
In  the  one,  with  powers  more  than  Herculean, 
1|  He  crushed  the  three  envenomed  monsters 

of  Arminian,  Socinian,  and  Popish  errors. 
In  the  other;  having,  according  to  the  unerring  rule  of  Sen 

first  experienced  in  his  own  breast. 
The  sacred  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
He  communicated  to  others  the  whole  economy 
of  Redeeming  Grace. 
CoMlantly  also  did  he  cherish,  and  largely  experience  in  hii 
That  blissful  communion  with  his  God, 
which  in  his  writings  he  has  admirably  described. 
;[  Whilst  a  sojourner  upon  Barth,  he  all  but  apprehended 

If  thejoys  of  heaven. 

In  cases  of  conscience,  on  which  he  was  much  aceustomed 

well  qualified  to  advise, 
His  resolutions  had  often  the  force  of  oracular  truth. 
A  scribe  in  everyway  instructed  unto  the  Kingdom  of  heave 
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18  PofiMMiaim.  Inseript.  B.  F.  Palmw.  Orrn*. 

14  Corporis,  Jh,  lb,  Ih, 

15  Quassai€8.  Ih.  lb.  lb, 
>  *; ;                                                              16  ProiostalibuM,  Orme. 

.,  j  i  IT  Pastu  Virgino,  Inicript.  B.  F. 
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In  ecmvenatioii' — te  tndsajy 

In  tbe  piilpit--*to  more, 

From  tne  press — to  all, 

who  were  presmg  forward  to  the  same  heavenly  city, 

He  held  up  tl^  pure  lamp  of  erangelical  truth. 

At  length — ^not  uAobserved  by  others, 

nor  unadmonished  by  his  own  inward  feelings, 

Still  enlightening  to  the  last. 

He  gradually  died  away. 

For,  depressed  by  constant  infirmities, 

Emaciated  by  excruciating  diseases. 

And,  above  all,  worn  down  by  labours  unremitted, 

The  wreck  of  a  body,  until  thus  shattered. 

Fair  and  comely  to  behold, 

Being  disqualified  for  the  further  service  of  the  Most  High, 

Was  deserted  by  a  soul,  purified,  and  panting  for  the  full  fruition 

of  its  God, 
On  the  Mtk  of  Aug^t,  in  the  year  of  human  Redemption  1683, 

and  the  67th.  of  hb  age : — 

A  day,  rendered  fatal  to  mawy 

By  the  power3  of  this  world. 

Blissful  to  him 
In  the  presence  of  his  God. 

/3 


REVIEW. 


1.  The  Works  of  the  Right  Honourable  •  Sir  Chas.  Hanbury 
WHtiams,  K,  B^  Ambassador  to  the  Courts  of  Russia^ 
Saxony,  S^e.  From  the  originals  in  the  possession  of  his 
OmndBon  the  Right  Hon.  me  Earl  of  Essex :  with  Notes 
by  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford.  3  vols.  Post  8vo. 
pp.  280,  279,  222.     London,  1822.    JeflTery  and  Son. 

2.  JbonJuan.  4to.  London,  1819.  No  bookseller's  name. 
Printed  by  Thomas  Davison,  Whitefriars.    pp.  227. 

3.  Dwi  Juan:  Canto  III.  IV.  and  V.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp. 
218%  London,  1821.  No  bookselWs  name.  Frinted  by 
Thomas  Davidson,  Whitefriars. 

4.  Sardanapalus,  a  Tragedy.  The  Two  Foscari,  a  Tragedy. 
Cain,  a  Mystery.  By  Lord  Byron.  8vo.  pp.  441.  Lond. 
1821.    Murrajr.  « 

5.  Uriel;  a  Poetical  Address  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Byron,  written  on  the  Continent:  with  Notes,  containing 
Strictures  on  Me  Spirit  of  Infidelity   maintained  in  hn 
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Works,    An  Examinaiion  mio  his  Assertion,  that 
^  is  blasphemous.  Paradise  Lost  is  blasphemous/*   am 

J  other  Poems.    8vo.  pp.  138.    London,  1822.      I: 

6.  Queen  Mab.    By  Percy  Byshe  Shelley.     8vo. 
i  London,  1821.    W.  Clarke,  201,  Strand. 

<,  7.  A  Remonstrance,  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Murray 

ing  a  recent  publication.    Bvo.  pp.  20.     L*ondc 

i  Rivingtons. 

< 

Decided,  perhaps  even  enthusiastic,  in  our  att 
I  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  we  are  yet  most   del 

t  enemies  to  its  licentiousness.    When,  therefore,   al 

\  commencement  of  our  work,  prosecution  was  institui 

i  prosecution  against  obscure  booksellers  and  itinera 

I  ticians,  for  speeches  and  publications  tending  to 

(  and  bring  into  disrepute  the  Bible  and  the  establisl 

I  sion  of  the  country,  we  joined  not  with  many,  from  ^ 

\  had  expected  better  things,  in  the  clamour  raised 

those  by  whom  such  proceedings  were  instituted. 

contrary,  when  the  Attomey^General  appeared  in  his 

character  as  prosecutor  on  behalf  of  the  public,  and 

the  mere  tool  of  a  political  faction,  doming  its  ow 

wrongs  in  the  specious  and  imposing  garb  of  insults 

gion,  and  outrage  to  all  public  aecency, — most  sincer 

we  wish  him,  most  cordially  did  we  rejoice  in,  his  si 

When  that  office  devolved  upon,  or  rather  when 

'!  assumed  by,  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice, 

'^:-  also,  in  ameasure  somewhat  diminisned,  perhaps,  from 

;{  hereafter  to  be  explained,  a  warm  interest  in  their  pr 

ings.  But  when  this  system  of  a  combination  of  i 
individuals  for  carrying  on  public  prosecutions  exf 
itself,  and  a  mis-be-dubbed  Constitutional  Association 
whose  real  object  was  to  support  a  particular  set  of  na 
measures,  by  prosecuting  all  who  should  give  too 
liceuse  to  their  tongues  or  their  pens  in  condemning 
whilst  full  impunity  was  allowea  to  those  in  like  m 
offending,  for  their  su  pport, — ^we  were  amongst  the  earli 
take  alarm  at,  the  most  fearless  to  expose,  an  innov 
destructive  of  the  very  institutions  it  professed  religion 
guard.  The  race  of  tJiat  society  was  happily  short/as  i 
inglorious.  Defeated  again  and  again  by  beings 'too 
ten^ptible  to  have  attacked,  even  with  the  full  ord 
vigour  of  the  law.— too  clearly  guilty  if  so  attacked  to 
had  a  solitary  unpaid  voice  lifted  up  in  their  defence 
^j;i  agents  and  itself  have  descended  to  aju  oblivion  in  wl 
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as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  thieir  acts  and  deeds  may  for  ever 
rest  in  undistarbed  repose.  Resembling,  as  it  more  nearly 
did  in  its  life,  as  in  its  death,  the  bat  than  the  jphoenix,  we 
fear  no  antoward  resuscitation  of  its  ashes.  This,  however, 
by  the  way,  and  but  as  a  requie^cat.  Turn  we  now 'to  the 
elder  society  which  we  have  named,  and  against  whose  pro- 
ceedings we  have  some  charges  to  advance,  more,  we  protest, 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Occupied  as  the  time  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-G^ne- 
Tal  necessarily  must  be,  in  a  country  like  this,  with  the  dis- 
charge of  their  strictly  official  duties,  it  were  idle  to  expect 
from  them  a  more  vigilant  superintendence  of  the  public 

{tfess  than  the  suppression,  by  ex^officio  informations^  of  pub- 
ications  directly  attacking  the  constitution  and  religion 
of  the  country.  Even  these  have  of  late  years  increased 
with  almost  unprecedented  rapidity,  and  have  become, 
amongst  booksellers  and  news-venders  of  no  character,  or  of 
a  notoriously  bad  one,  a  regular  means  of  livelihood,  and  a 
distinct  branch  of  trade.    In  the  meanwhile,  however,  a  more 

feneral  spirit  of  licentiousness,  immorality,  and  irreligion, 
as  pervaded  our  literature ;  and  books  of  travels,  plays, 
poems,  and  memoirs,  have  alike  afforded  dangerous,  because 
unsuspected  channels  for  its  diffusion.  To  detect  and  to 
expose  these,  is  the  unwelcome  and  the  invidious  task  of  the 
reviewer,  who  considers  the  direction  of  the  public  taste  but 
a  subordinate  duty  to  the  guardianship  of  the  public  morals  ; 
and  from  that  duty,  whatever  our  contemporaries  have  done, 
we  have  never  shrunk.  Ours  is  not,  however,  the  power  to 
punish,  except  by  bringing  public  execration  upon  heads  too 
bronzed  witn  impudence,  nearts  too  depraved  by  vice  to 
feel,  or  care  for  censure  that  touches  not  the  person  or  the 
purse.  Hardened  in  iniquity,  proud  of  their  infidelity, 
glorying  in  their  shame,  the  Byrons,  the  Shelleys,  the  Mor- 

Kns — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  Hones,  the  Carliles,  the  Cob- 
tts,  the  Woolers,  and  the  Benbows,  of  our  day — ^are,  we 
must  be  free  to  admit,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  censorship  or 
control ;  and  to  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  we  should  therefore 
in  a  very  few  words  commend  many  of  their  productions,  had 
we  not  respect  to  those  whom  they  were  meant,  and  are  but 
too  well  aaapted,  to  contaminate.  For  their  sakes  we  wade 
throuffh  pages  and  volumes  of  obscenity  and  pollution, 
revolting  alike  to  our  principles  as  Christians,  and  our  feel- 
ines  but  as  men.  For  the  authors  of  those  pages  and 
volumes  we  are  labouring  too,  in  directing  to  them  and  tp 
ihair  productions  the  attention  of  those  who  have  the  power 
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to  punish*  supemdded  to  the  will,  which  no  courtic 
pumrity,  as  ephemeral  as  it  is  ill-fonnded,  shall  tc 
disavow.  It  is  for  brining  to  punishment  such  ope 
termined  violators  of  l£e  moralities  and  deceneies 
wretches  who  would  convert  our  schools  into  broth 
sedncers  of  our  sons*  profligates  of  oar  daughter 
chees  of  all* — that  societies  may  lawfully  and  adTan 
be  formed.  Their  object  is  not  one  on  which  men  ai 
in  sentiment,  accortnng  as  their  political  opinion 
those  of  Whig  or  Tory,  of  men  in  or  men  out  of  po' 
;  neither ;  but  it  should  be  a  common  cause  with  all 

that  the  basis  of  public  prosperity  is  public  virtue 
a  people  to  be  nappy,  thejr  must  be  moral  and 
They  oecome  in  fiict  companies  for  mutual  insuranc 
the  entrance  into  the  families  of  every  subscribe 
those  with  whom,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  they  i 
of  principles  destructive  of  their  peace,  and  imbitt 
infusing  their  poison  into  every  domestic  enioym< 
prineiples  of  self-preservation,  they  are  clearly  ju 
and  they  may  also  be  defended  on  the  ground  < 
economy,  for  the  state  is  not  so  rich  as  to  afford 
treasures    the   sums   necessary  for  prosecuting 
*:  against  public  decency  and  morality,  in  those  i 

instances  in  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are 
}  rectly  affected.     These  therefore  may  well  be  left  i 

I  measure  to  the  zeal  of  individuals  collecting  th 

into  a  body,  for  the  detection  and  suppression  of 
,  indecencies  and  immoralities,  from  wmch  they  th 

!  mi^ht  otherwise  be  sufferers  in  their  families,  a 

neighbourhoods,  of  which  they  will  become  more 
guardians  than  the  most  vigilant  public  officer  cc 
be.  But  where  such  societies  proceed  upon  a  broad, 
approximate  to  a  national  scale,  it  is  essential  to  H 
bemg,  and  their  beneficial  operation,  that  they  shov 
strong  hold  upon  the  popular  opinion,  or  at  tlie  1< 
their  proceedings  be  not  repugnant  to  it ;  and  this  c 
be  the  case  iimere  they  are  not  strictly  imparti 
poor  and  the  obscure,  to  speak  plainly,  must  not  1 
cuted,  and  the  rich  and  the  titled  be  suffered  to  go  i 
many,  very  many  instances,  we  know  that  the  So 
the  Suppression  of  Vice  has  proceeded  successfiilh 
the  keepers  of  EO  tables  in  back  lanes  and  allei 
metropolis,  and  of  little  goes  at  its  adjacent  fairs  • 
it  ever  ventured  to  attack  the  gambting-houses  in  St! 
street,  where  thousands  ana  tens  of  thousands  are 
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lost  In  a  night  by  swindlers  (miscalling  themselves  gentle- 
men^ and  ready  to  cut  your  throat  or  blow  out  your  brains 
if  you  question  their  right  to  the  titled  in  regimentals,  and 
honourable  and  right  honourable  black-legs,  part  of  the 
hereditary  nobility  and  legislature  of  the  land,  whose  ways 
and  oneans  depend  on  the  cutting  and  shuffling  of  packed 
cards,  or  the  throw  of  loaded  dice?  Butchers,  bakers, 
green-grocers«  and  other  shopkeepers,  have  been  punished, 
and  properly  punished  we  admit,  by  its  instrumentality, 
for  keeping  open  shop  on  a  Sunday;  but  has  it,  we 
must  askfikept  as  narrow  a  watch  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  houses  we  have  just  alluded  to  on^the  Sabbath/  or  even 
remonstrated  against  the  routs,  musical  parties,  conversa- 
ziones, and  other  hubbubs,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  upon 
that  day  of  sacred  rest  ?  They  have  again;  in  numerous 
instances,  brought  to  condign  and  well-merited  punishment 
itinerant  ballad  singers,  pedlars,  hawkers,  printers  and  print- 
sellers,  scarcely  a  degree  above  them  in  property  or  respect- 
ability, for  introducing,  by  means  of  songs,  snuff-boxes,  and 
prints,  the  grossest  obscenity  into  our  schools,  and,  through 
the  medium  of  race-courses,  fairs,  and  boxing  matches, 
(nuisances  enough  in  themselves,  without  these  additional 
provocatives  to  ucentiousness,)  amongst  the  great  mass  of 
our  population ;  but  why,  in  the  name  of  justice,  have  pub- 
lications as  yicious  in  their  tendency  been  pennitted  to 
J»ass  unnoticed,  because  they  have  had  a  lord  or  a  lordling 
or  their  author,  and  in  the  snape  of  asterisks  and  inuendos 
have  artfully  insinuated  the  poison,  which  in  the  other  case 
was  so  plainly  labelled,  that  no  one. could  be  injured  by  it, 
without  having  himself  to  blame  for  its  effects?— To  tnese 

Queries  it  will  oe  difficult  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer. 
7e  quarrel  not  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  as  far  aa 
the  steps  taken  for  furthering  the  very  laudable  obj  ect  of  its.  in- 
stitution are  concerned  ;  those  things,  on  the  contrary,  w^  say 
that  it  should  have  done,  but  not  have  left  the  others  undone. 
Lest,  however,  ignorance  should  be  pleaded,  (though  tha 
outrages  upon  decency  and  decorum  to  which  we  refer,  have 
not  been  done  in  a  corner,  but  are  as  notorious  as  lliat  the 
sun  shines  at  noon-day,)  we  shall  now  leave  the  Society 
without  excuse,  by  diverting  its  attention  for  a  while  from 
the  blasphemy  and  ribaldry  exposed  on  the  stalls  of  obscure 
booksellers  in  the  purlieus  of  Fleet-street,  the  Strand,  and 
the  little  nooks  of  the  Mews,  to  the  more  destructive,  because 
n^re  palatable,  moral  poison,  placed  on  (he  ample  shelves,--- 
exposed  in  the  gothic-fronted  windows  for  sale ; — on  m^ssy 
VOL.  v, — NO.  10.  y 
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the  tradesmen,  to  the  conduct,  and  the  moral,  if  no 
responsibility,  of  the  noblemen  whose  names  are 
associated  with  this  disgraceful  speculation, 
already  mentioned  two,  but  the  second  pa^e  of 
introduces  us  to  a  third,  whose  association  with  i1 
more  deeply  regret,  than  that  of  the  head  of  tli< 
Capel,  to  wnose  ancestors  the  cause  of  liberty  on 
or  of  the  nephew  of  Charles  James  Fox,  to  whose  i 
exertions,  combined  with  those  of  the  present  poi 
the  family  title,  it  is  perhaps  indebted  more  ; — a. 
name  Lord  John  Russell,  not  only  the  descendant 
biographer  of  the  most  cherished  martyr  at  her  si 
are  assured  that  our  readers  will  participate  in  our 
As  his  name  does  not,  however,  occur  but  in  a  ded 
the  work  to  him  by  the  elder  of  the  publishers 
Jeffrey,  "in  grateful  remembrance  of  numerouc 
received  from  his  noble  family,"  we  shall  reserv 
9ervations  upon  his  lordship,  until  we  have  given  J 
upon  the  weightier  charges  to  which  his  two  nobl< 
have  exposed  themselves. 

A  preface  from  the  Editor  (and  on  who  and  wha 
be,  a  word  or  two  by  and  bye,)  introduces  the  vo 
the  production  of  a  man  so  well  known,  as  to  rende: 
face,  in  the  usual  style  of  prefaces,"  not  only  "  unne 
but  *'  even  impertinent."  Eulogiums  upon  "the  sim; 
his  character,  and  the  character  of  his  writings,"  the 
ling  sources  of  his  own  lively  mind,*\the  *'  lively  a 
of  His  talents,  the  elegancy  of  his  manners,  and  aii  i 
gaiety  of  heart,"  most  advantageously  exhibited  in 
privacy  into  which  only  wit  and  good  humour  were  ad 
introduce  or  intersperse  a  short  memoir  of  an  author,  t 
on  the  shewing  of  nis  enraptured  Editor,  no  faults'  i 
putable  but  a  £ew  "  flights  of  poetical  intemperance 
flowed  from  his  pen,  in  a  stream  apparently  of 
gaiety,"  not  only  *'  to  the  censure  of  public  men  a 
.  i  sures,  but  frequently    to    attack  with  equal  seve 

faults  and  foibles  of  domestic  conduct."  There  is 
in  account  of  his  having  been  ''entrapped  at  Han 
by  a  wretched  female,  who  prevailed  upon  him  to  i 
a  security  for  two  thousand  pounds  and  a  promise  \ 
riage,  his  lady  being  still  living ;  but  as  we  are  assu 
he  was  then  "  clear^  in  a  state  of  insanity,"  we  sha 
no  .comment  on  the  transaction,  but  that  we  hope  he 
and  should  have  been  happy  to  have  been  furnish) 
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the  same  excuse  for  some  of  the  productions  of  his  muse, ' 
for  whose  agreeable  and  harmless  character  his  editor  has 
made  himself  responsible. 

But  in  that  responsibility  others  must  full  deeply  share,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  following  very  clear  and  intel- 
ligible passages,  in  the  commencement  and  close  of  that 
Editor's  prerace. 

**  Something  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  accomplished  person, 
and  much  indeed,  from  the  Editor  of  the  following  sheets,  to  the 
eminent  persons  through  whose  generosity  he  is  enabled  to  lay 
them  before  the  public.  It  is  in  this  place  only,  that  those  duties 
can  be  properly  discharged."  [Vol.  I.  vi.]  » 

'*  It  is  through  the  favour  of  the  noble  heir  of  the  former  of  these 
marriages,"  {Le.  that  of  Francis,  the  elder  of  the  two  co-heiresses 
of  Sir  Charles  to  William  Anne  Holies  Capel,  fourth  Earl  of  Essex 
of  his  family,)  *'  the  present  Earl  of  Essex,  and  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Vassall,  Lord  Holland,  that  the  Editor  is  now  enabled  to 
lay  these  sheets  before  the  public.     A  great  mass  of  the  original 
papers  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  WilUams  fell,  by  inheritance,  into 
the  possession  of  the  noble  Earl,  who,  with  that  liberality  which  at- 
tends on  every  act  of  his  life,  has  permitted  the  Editor  to  select ' 
from  them  the  poetical  pieces  which  appear  in  these  Voliunes.    From 
the  numerous  literarjr  relics  remaining  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Hoi-  - 
land,  of  the  entire  friendship  and  confidence  which  subsisted  be-  * 
tween  Sir  Charles  and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Fox,  his  Lordship  has  ' 
been  pleased  to  allow  him  to  enrich  his  book' with  the  curious: 
histoncal  epistles  on  the  state  of  Poland,  and  many- other  original 
letters;  and  to  add  also  a  multiplicity  of  Notes,  from  the  pen,  of  all 
others  the  most  capable  of  illustrating  the  localities  of  Sur  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams — the  pen  of  Horace  Walpole.    To  those  noble 
persons  the  Editor  presumes  thus  to  offer  his  most  humble  and 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  this  addition  to  the   innumerable  . 
favours  and  benefits  with  which  their  Lordships  have  been  pleased  . 
to  honour  him."  [lb.  xix.  xx.] 

What  estimation  their  Lordships  ought  to  put  upon  this 
grateAil  acknowledgment,  they  will  perhaps  be  better  able  to 
determine — our  readers  at  the  least  maiy  pretty  accurately 
determine  for  them,  when  we  have  adjusted  their  respective 
shares  in  a  co-partnership,  which,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  light  in  which  they  originally  viewed  it,  they  would 
now,  we  doubt,  not  give  any  thing  to  dissolve. 

And  first  for  my  Lord  of  Essex.  Either  the  Editor  of 
this  work  has  told  the  grossest  falsehoods  of  his  Lordship, 
for  which  it  were  scarcely  possible  to  make  reparation,  or 
he  is  answerable  to  the  public  for  whatever  indelicacy^  im- 
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pi^ty,  lipeiitiOu»ne#8,  or  poUuticm,  any  aud  ervery  1 

poetry  opi[itfiii|s.    "  TAe  poetipQ^l  pieces   whicA 

these  volumes/'  are  the  plain,  clear*  ii^feUigible  livc 

preface  ;=—a»d  if  that  preface  lies,  wc  mu^t  leave 

ship  tp  ij^ttl^  with  its  author  for  its  exagger94^iox^s 

curries,  pimply  adding,  th^-t  for  his  own  saki^,  tl 

his   family,  and  of  the  peerage  to  which    vif^    fa 

accustomed  to  consider  nim  an  ornament,  the    1; 

deduction  that  can  be  made,  the  better  shaU  we  biE 

though  n^  present  we  are  not  warranted  in  aidBoitl 

From  a  book,  bevring  Qn  the  tttle'-paige  the  impinmuB 

Lard«hip-^a  oobleman  of  high  rafik-^-of  establiBh^ 

character — the  most    honourable  conneetio&sr — h 

BMirried  man,  though  no^  the  father  of  a  family — ^^ 

faa^e  expected  any  thing  but  what  the  correctest  i 

itfost  seruimlous  Modesty-^delicacy  as  refined   as 

in  a  fpmate  breast,  where  neither  pradery,  affecta 

fi^stidionsiiesl^  have  found  an  entrance  to  deform   ii 

loveUtress-^miffht  with  the  piost  unhesitating   co 

have   p^rijsedf    Any  thing  pf  p.  contrary  natupri 

hardly  indeed  have  oeen  e;^pept«d,  in  the   mispe 

workp  of  a  coi»tier  of  the  reign  of  G^rge  th^  S^CH 

represi^Ptative  of  tha-t  spver^ig^  ^.t  spqie  <>f  the  | 

courts  of  ^rppe,  and  the  iptimate  friend  of  the 

st^tesmesL  of  hi^  d^y •    Blegaatly  printed,,  therefcre, 

are  for  oabinet  volofmes ;  adorned  with  povtiaite  . 

pk^tictans ;  and  illustfated  by  Ae  notes  ot  a  aobleiM 

Dvatikl  fe?  his  knowledge,  or  preteiided  knowledge 

intrigues  frf'lhctions,  and  for  recording  the  party  ^jtt: 

ofhisdayi  they  would  Datiirally  find  their  way  to  the  \ 

9JtA  boudoirs  of  ladies — gf  be  carelessly  thrown  ui 

table  of  the  breal^fkst  or  the  drawing-room,  as  an  en 

ing  collection  of  those  vers  de  spciet^^  with    >^hi 

fashionable  lounger,  or  the  languid  beauty,  might,  ' 

danger  or  fatigue,  kill  tipae,  or  dissipaU  ennui,     ©qc 

these  are  not  Hkely  to  be  perused  regularly  |-^it  «ia' 

for^  happen,  that  a  modest  and  innoceiit,  though  pe; 

lively  and  a  fi^hionable  girl^  jpight  unsuspectingi 

al  once  upon  a  production,  the  gross   vulgarity  of 

licentiousness  and  obscenity  would  disgust  eye^  th4 

tezan,  whom  vice  Kaa  Qot  yet  sunk  so  low  as  to 

every  y^etige  of  delicacy  so  n(at«i|^  ^n  element  of  tl 

racier  of  her  se^c,    But  that  we  n^y  do  bx»  inj^stioe 

virork.  Of,  as  its  aiitbor  has  Ippg  simce  appeared  at  ^ 

and  more  solemn  bar  than  ours,  to  its  Editor  a»d  his 
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cplle^gues^  w|9  will  follow  tl^e  direpj^n  of  tl^e  old  proverb, 
"  commencez  par  le  commencement*''  The  poems  then,  con- 
sist of  a  collection  of  satirical  effusionB,  levelled  against  the 
opponents  of  the  Walpole  adxninistration,  and  especially 
against  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath,  their  i|oble  and  successful 
leader.  These  mings,  hpwever  imezceptionably  they  might 
have  been  executed  in  point  of  morality  and  decency,  ifould 
not,  we  confess,  have  been  to  our  taste,  as  we  cannot  dig* 
cover  the  advantage  or  propriety  of  raking  up  from  oblivion 
-the  iQvectives  and  the  scurrility  poured  forth  as  election 
squibs,  or  in  the  heats  of  party,  against  such  men  as  the 
celebrated  statesman  whom  we  have  just  named,  tl^e  Duke 
pf  Argyll,  or  the  illustrious  Chatham.  They  had  their  day, 
Und  luie  the  fire-work,  from  which  they  take  their  very  ap- 

Iiropriate  namcj  should  be  suffered  to  expire  with  the  hanii- 
ess  pop  t}iat  exploded  them.    '^A  Grub  upon  Qub/'  i^ 
which  we  are  tp)d 

the  king  would  not  dub 


"  So  low-bom  a  scrub,'^ 

is  not  a  character  of  Lord  Melcombe,  by  which — busy 
meddling  coxcomb  as  he  was,  with  morq  in  him  of  the 
sycophant  than  the  statesman — ^posterity  can  be  informed 
or  edified;  yet  th^se  lampoons  are  full  of  such  low,  general, 
and  unmeaning  abuse  of  greafier  and  much  better  men.  Nor 
is  that  abuse  confined  to  liiem;  but  for  no  other  reason  than 
))ecause  they  were  the  sisters,  daughters,  relations,  or  friends, 
of  the  political  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ladies  of 
}iigh  rank : — wives,  mothers  of  families,  and  even  unmarried 
women  just  enterixig  into  life,  are  represented,  often  in  the 
plainest,  most  vulgar,  and  disgusting  terms,  as  demireps  op 
waf)itons,  where,  in  many  cases  there  was  not,  we  vrill  under- 
take to  say,  any  foundation  for  the  charge,  and  if  there  was,^ 
jiixe  cool-blooded  satirist,  who  for  such  a  purpose  could 
inake  it  public,  deserved  to  have  his  bead  broken,  or  at  least 
to  receive  a  gppd  horse-whipping  for  his  pains.  Wluit  diey 
4eserve,  who  without  even  tnG  poor  excuse  of  political  hps- 
tjlity,  co^ision  of  interest,  or  personal  ^tipathy, — fifty  yeoif 
It^tjsr  these  ladies  have  ceased  to  be, — can,  for  merepurpose^ 
of  gain^  rake  up  every  idle  or  scandalous  story  of  their  lives, 
that  can  **  draw  their  frailties  from  their  dread  abode,"  we 
leave  to  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  peeresses  and  persons 
of  rank,  dius  wantonly  ridiculed  or  traduced,  to  determine. 
The  law  of  England  has  wisely  provided  a  remedy  for  slan- 
derers of  the  deceased,  seldom  mdeed  resorted  to,  yet  not 
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so  seldom  as  to  have  become  a  dead  letter  in  tli 
ings  of  our  courts. 

We  pass  on^  however,  to  weightier  matters  ;  for  t 
by  themselves  would  not  have  procured  for  the  i^ 
us  a  place  in  our  Index  exjntrgatorius,  in  inrhich 
necessary  selectness  of  our  plan,  none  but  flagran 
can  be  held  up  to  the  contempt  and  execration  the 
These  it  is  impossible  to  pour  out  too  copiously 
volumes  now  under  consideration,  for  in  the  secoi 
found,  under  the  harmless  title  of '*  An  Ode  to  Lor^ 
a  piece  of  as  low  disgusting  obscenity  as  was  evei 
more  so  than  has  been  printed  and  sold  in  the  &< 
in  a  country  priding  itself,  as  does  England^  upo 
rality  of  its  laws,  and  the  decorum  of  its  manr 
century  at  least.  The  man  who  wrote  it,  though 
of  an  ancient  and  respectable  family — ^though 
with  the  star  and  ribbon  of  an  honourable  order  o 
hood — though  he  was  one  of  the  counsellors  of  his  c 
and  his  representative  in  imperial  courts^ — though 
be  an  eminent  statesman,  an  acute  diplomatist^  be 
for  his  wit,  and  held  up  as  a  model  for  his  courtesi 
not,  in  the  only  legitimate  meaning  of  that  misappj 
be  a  gentleman: — ^whilst  they  who  nave  deliberate! 
viseoly  given  to  it  renewed  publicity,  if  publicii 
had  before,  in  a  shape  well  calculated  to  procure  i 
duction  into  family  circles,  and  its  perusal  by  mc 
unsuspecting  females, — whatever  may  be  their  ran] 
lie  character, — after  they  had  been  pelted  for  an  ho 
in  the  pillory,  or  undergone  a  severe  flagellation  at  t 
tail,  wouldyet  have  a  part  of  their  merited  prniisl 
reserve.  These  terms  are  strong,  we  are  aware,  1 
are  just  and  richly  merited ;  nor  should  we  be  dis 
soften  them  down  very  much,  were  we  to  character!: 
water,  a  ballad :  ascribed  to  the  Right  Honourabl 
Earl  of  Chesterfield :"  a  worthy  patron  of  so  gross  a 
tion ;  some  passages  in  "  Short  Verses  in  imitation 
verses :  in  an  Epistle  to  William  Pitt,  Esq."  a  man  lib 
t  connected  with  such  ribaldry ;  and  an  Epigram  on  I 

j  son  and  his  Lady.   The  whole  of  the  volumes  are  ali 

i  tifully  interlarded  with  such  profane  imitations  of,  o 

ons  to,  the  scriptures,  as 

**  Poole,  as  you  know,  my  washpot  is, 

**  0*er  Wells  I  cast  my  shoe,"     [Vol.  ii.  p.  21.] 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  turnover  a  dozen  pHges  without  n 
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with  oaths^  blasphemous  ejaculations^  indecent  and  indeli- 
cate expressions,  so  coarse,  impious,  and  disgusting,  as  not 
only  long  since  to  have  been  banished  from  the  conversation 
of  gentlemen,  and  still  more  habitually  kept  from  shocking 
female  eyes  and  ears,  but,  even  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  to 
have  been  confined  to  Billingsgate,  Wapping,  and  the  pur- 
lieus of  St.  Giles's,  ashamed  as  any  decentish  company  of 
draymen  or  chimney-sweepers  would  now  be  of  using  tnem 
over  their  gin  or  their  porter  pots.  Yet  for  all  that,  as  far  as 
the  poetical  part  of  the  volumes  is  concerned,  and  this  is 
the  principal  one,  the  title-pages  of  Edward  Jeffrey  and  Son 
make  the  £arl  of  Essex  responsible  at  the  bar  of  tne  public. 
We;  however,  cannot, — ^^will  not,  believe  so  gross  an  imputa- 
tion upon  the  character  of  an  English  nobleman;  but  merely 
point  his  lordship's  attention  to  Vie  pieces  we  have  selected, 
that  he  may  boldly,  directly,  and  unequivocally,  contradict 
the  libellous  assertion — that  he  communicated  them  to  tJie 
bookseller,  in  order  to  their  being  published.  We  would 
fain  persuade  ourselves,  indeed,  that  the  Editor  has  raked 
these  pieces  up  from  some  obsolete  private-press  or  manu- 
script collection  of  pudicitia,  and  engrafted  them  on  a  com- 
plete collection  of  me  works  of  their  licentious  author,  to 
which  his  noble  grandson  has  only  contributed,  from  the 
family  papers,  those  pieces  which  are  unobjectionable ;  (of 
which  tnere  certainly  are  several,)  or  objectionable,  on  prin- 
ciples of  strict  morality,  in  a  comparatively  trifling  mea- 
sure ;  and  of  such  there  are  many  more.  Tiiis  surely  must 
have  been  the  case ;  and  if  it  be,  what  language  of  vitupera- 
tion can  be  too  strong  for  the  conduct,  which  has  given  to  the 
whole  the  sanction  of  his  lordship's  name  ? — what  measures 
too  prompt,  or  decisive,  can  that  injured  nobleman  adopt, 
to  counteract  the  mischief  which  he  has  been  villanously 
made  the  unconscious  instrument  of  effecting  ?  He  owes  it 
to  himself,  he  owes  it  to  his  family,  his  rank,  his  friends, 
and  to  his  country,  distinctly  and  immediately  to  state 
what  share  in  this  transaction  a  misplaced  confidence  has 
induced  him  to  take.  He  may, — ^if  he  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  work, — ^we  hope  lie  has, 
incautiously  entrusted  to  the  publisher  manuscripts  of  his 
ancestor,  of  the  contents  of  which  he  was  not  fully  aware; 
but  now,  that  he  must  be  so  to  his  confusion,  he  is  bound  to 
insist  on  their  suppression,  and  this  we  trust  he  will  do 
without  delay,  though  many  copies  we  fear  have  passed  be- 
yond his  power  of  recalling  them.. 

Turn  we  now  to  the  Right  Honourable  Richard  Vassal 
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Fbz,  Lord  Holland,  happilv  for  himnelf,  lesjf  pr< 

po(uiected  with  this  work,  by  having  the  gmteliil 

lodgments  Qf  ita  £ditor  confiaed  to  the  preface, 

^eiag  emblazoned  on  its  title-page.    Oa  the  phewi 

Jetfreys,  or  hie  Editor,  if  they  ^e  not  one  and  the 

Bpn,  hie  lordship  stands  accountable  to  the  public  fo] 

of  Horace  \Valpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  with  which  tl 

of  the  worke  of  his 

)]qw  they  came   in 

it  is  evident  that  the 

^mplete  collection  < 

cal  produetioQB,  as 

benefiti  if  benefit  it  < 

vatiops  of  this  politii 

vary  gossip-    Unha|i 

fire  spprended  to  the 

in  the  volumes ;  f<»  i 

ftom.  theqi,  and  does 

8^4  l|cepiio|iS  one,  a 

s^uld  lose  any  part 

piq|ua;)t  conunentttiy 

fatiCTR  of  4  lady  of  hi 

iB¥eif  djptantly  allud 

referred  to  have  re« 

ship's  pen,  in  the  sb 

scandal,  whilst  some 

jars.  ■\VoffiBeton,  wit 

mftiij  c^nied  on  an 

party,  hare,  to  use  tl 

^mpilatioD,  "  their  1 

}l<»iovrablB  tattler. 

chai^ter  er  memor 

notoriety,  we  care  mi 

piore  conten^pdble  oi 

teined, — we  rejoice  tJ 

phemouB  poetical  parodies  on  the  scripturies  and  tji 

inseited  in  the  third  volume,  and  which,  if  we  hue 

Tvere  of  the  number  Qf  those  but  too  sneceBsfvlly  ( 

Hone,  whee  (through  the  gross  and  culpable  i^egle 

then  law-officers  of  the  crown,  in  mis-stating,  on  tl 

tiie  indictment,  the  obvious   tendency  and  iot^ 

libda,)  he  was  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  three  ji 

doing  that  which  had  often  been  done  witfi   iinp 

party  writers  of  higher  rank  and  name.    Seldom,  \l 

we  witness  such  an  awfut  and  disgusting  instance  o 
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vit,  or  pn^tjier  iiM«mpte4  wit,  «s  is  to  be  found  ii|  iim  jp^iro^r 

h^x^  rejEerret}  Xo,  on  the  Te  J)eum  Jjoudamu^  esp^Piallj  ii^ 

the  laat  verse,  moulded  on  tb#  Gloria  Patri,  ii^  wbi^h  i%  i^ 

difficult  to  say  whether  impiety  or  obscenity  prepopden^ti^f 

For  thi3  honour,  we  observe  again,  that  neither  Lord  il^ii^ei^ 

iqior  Lord  Holland  are  accQuntanle,  {^nd  we  rejoipe  thi^t  they 

are  not.    Happy  would  it  b^  ^^  the  btter  nobl?  lordji  w^re 

be  equally  free  uom  bl&nie  on  acco^nt  of  those  wai^jtpn  ^IlA 

unfeeling  attacks  upon  the  rep^tion  of  the  d^,  ^oii  upm 

female  reputation  especially,  to  which  we  have  already 

alluded,  constituting^  as  tbey  do,  the  greater  part  of  l4a^ 

Qrford's  annotations^  and  certainly  giving  tbem  whatever  of 

mi^hievous  interest  they  ppMOSs^     We  hftve  there,  vff^ 

plainly,  intelligibly,  and  often  not  very  decently  describe^^ 

for  the  edificationf  we  oresume,  of  the  ri^ng  gen#ratic«u 

espsciallv  of  daughters,  tne  intrigues  of  the  gity  and  iiiu^bi^if- 

able  world  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago>  from  tbos^  9f  tbfi 

mistresses  of  monarchs  and  princes,  th^  #ersg)iQ  of  a  rigbik 

reverend  archbishop,  and  the  ii]£deli(ties  of  peeresses,  to 

Ibe  amours  of  actresses,  and  even  courtesans  by  profe9sipn<-n 

and  all  this  upon  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a  wholesale  dealer  in 

scandal,  convicted  as  a  liar,  in  retailing  evefy  slander  bo 

could  heap  together  of  his  cotemporaries,  bis  neigbbomv^ 

and  his  friends,  with  a  delight  in  mischief  more  cbarao^ 

terestic  of  a  jackal  or  a  monkey  than  i^  man.    Yet  for  ali 

this  Iiord  Holland  is  answerable^  or  the  grateful  Editor  of 

these  works  of  the  phosen  friend  of  his  grandfather  Iw,  (w^ 

neither  feel  a  disposition  nor  see  aa  occasi^  to  be  nice  upon 

tbp  matter,)  as  his  incomparable  illustii^tor  of  localities  has 

often  done  before  him,  and  continues  to  do  in  bi«  writings, 

long  after  his  pen  and  tongue  have  b^pn  silenped  m  m^ 

grave.    loDrd  Holland  is,  however,  a  mftn  of  S9n9e,  immI  w» 

inay  safely  leave  it  to  himeelf  to  d^termin^>  whetJier  this 

accountability  does  not  assume  a  still  deeper  dy^,  as  the 

man  who  furnishes  notes  for  the  illa^U^tipn  pf  impinns,  obr 

sicene,  and  otherwise  obj^tionpible  nroduetio^B,  knowing 

tbpy  were  to  be  published,  (though  with  r0epaot  to  the  pieoes 

ipre  naya  referred  to,  we  cannot  believe  that  his  Iprdsl^p  did 

knpw  it,  and  hope  ere  long  to  be  a^^ured  that  b^  did  not,) 

is  r<esponsible  for  all  the  mischief  dpn^  by  thoee  prodnctions 

themsef^A^i  as  fully  as  if  with  the  notes  he  had  msaisbed  the 

t^xt  aleOf    To  the  ''Curious  Historical  ^stles  on  the  Sta^ 

of  Poland,"  aypwedly  pontiibnted  ky  bis  Lopdship,  we  have 

nothing  u>  obj^t,  bit  that  they  a^e  fnor«  annoue  ihan  nser 
fnl.    Tnis,  however,  i4»  a. matter  of  tf^,  and  not  of  morals^ 
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but  some  of  the  other  epistles  in  the  yolumes  in\ 

Suestions^  as  is  especially  the  case  with  a  letter  fi 
en  to  a  private  friend,  "less  enlivened  by  anecdc 
f  his  editor,  "  as  well  as  less  disfigured  by  indecern 

:|  many  of  his  compositions  from  Germany."     If  thi 

I  ter  of  it  be  true,  we  rejoice  that  none  of  those  con 

I  have  met  our  eye,  and  we  hope  they  never  will,   t\ 

f  men  being  more  than  enough  for  any  one,  who   th 

tales  of  incest,  and  reports  of  ribaldry  from  femah 
t  quite  scandalous  and  indelicate  enougn.   Whether  i 

was  the  first  Fox,  Lord  Ilchester,  we  know  not,  bi 
[  be  happy  to  fihd  our  suspicions,  that  it  was  with 

dation,  and  still  more  gratified  to  learn,  that  this  wa 

of  the  letters  furnished  by  its  head,  from  the  pane 

I  noble  house.    Without  such  an  addition  to  the  fro 

ofiending.  Lord  Holland  will,  we  are  satisfied,  perc 
J  he  has  quite  enough  to  answer  for,  and  we  flatter  < 

I"  that  he  will  lose  no  time  in  taking  the  measures 

i  already  recommended  to  his  friend  Lord  Essex, 

j  what  little  can  be  done  in  reparation  of  their  wrong 

To  the  third  man  of  noble  blood  connected  w 
tranisaction,  we  revert,  with   deep  regret   that   tl 
of  Russel,  the  noblest  of  the  whole,  should  have  bee 
measure  connected  with  such  polluted  things — ^th 
j  rejoice  to  say,  that  his  connection  with  them  appears 

i  been  involuntary,  and  therefore  can  attach  no  blani< 

if  he  takes  prompt  and  effectual  measures  to  rid  hi 
the  association,  which  either  warranted  or  emboldc 
inferior  party  in  it,  to  dedicate  to  his  Lordship  **  in 
remembrance  of  numerous  favours  received  from  1 
fieunily,'' these  highly  objectionable  productions.  "^ 
authority  however  to  state,  that  Lord  John  Russel  m 
.1  these  works,  or  knew  of  their  being  dedicated  to  hi 

;  after  they  appeared  in  print ;  and  that  the  moment 

!  the  public  papers  pomted  out  their    immoral   t( 

[  he  desired  Mr.  Edward  Jeffrey,  whose  name  is  op< 

!  unblushingly  subscribed  to  tne  dedication,  to  can 

every  copy  remaining  in  his  hands,  though  we  fear 
'•<.  direction  has  not  been  complied  with.     A  commu 

somewhat  to  this  purpose  was,  we  believe,  also  mad< 
'  j  secretary  to  his  noble  father,  to  the  Editor  of  thai 

libellous  paper,  John  Bull,  the  first  to  point  out  the  si 
\  and  obscenity  of  these  volumes,  for  no  other  reason 

!    •  persuaded,  than  because  they  emanated  from  Whigs  : 

might  be  expected  from  such  a  quarter,  it  was  treat 
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ridicule  and  contempt.  Now,  far  be  it  from  us,  either  to 
wish  Lord  John  Russel  to  disgrace  himself,  by  becomings 
even  in  the  way  of  refutation  of  the  grossest  calumnies,  a 
correspondent  of  that  most  profligate  of  the  public  journals, 
or  to  diminish  the  respect  in  which  Mr.  Wiflen  (the  gentle- 
man alluded  to,  and  in  whose  case  a  long  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  his  private  worth,  enhances  our  esteem  for  his 
talents,)  should  deservedly  be  held — but  we  cannot  help 
hinting,  that  other  papers  are  open  to  his  Lordship,  and  that 
in  their  pa^es  there  ought  immediately  to  appear  a  distinct 
and  unequivocal  denial  of  any  knowledge,  on  his  part,  of  this 
transaction,  and  as  decided  a  reprobation  of  the  unwarrant- 
able liberty  taken  with  his  name,  and  of  the  work  to  which 
it  has  surreptitiously  been  prefixed — and  this  should  be 
signed,  not  by  his  father's  secretary,  but  by  himself.  How 
far  his  Lordship  or  his  noble  family  may  think  proper  here- 
after to  bestow  their  favours  upon  a  licentious  bookseller,who 
has  so  shamefully  abused  them,  it  is  not,  of  course,  our  pro- 
vince to  determine ;  but,  in  such  a  case,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  in  our  course.  On  this  point,  we  would 
recommend  to  his  Lordship^s  imitation  the  spirited  and 
dignified  conduct  of  the  late  Lord  Cornwallis,  wno,  on  find- 
ing that  the  lying  and  sycophantic  History  of  the  Irish 
Rebellion,  written  by  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave,  and  dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  his  Excellency,  was  any  thing  but 
what  it  professed  to  be, — a  true  and  impartial  account  of  the 
transactions  it  recorded, — peremptorily  insisted  on  the  dedi- 
cation leaves  in  every  copy  being  instantly  cancelled,  and 
took  effectual  means  to  circulate  lar  and  wide,  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  prints,  an  official  communication,  con- 
demning, in  the  strongest  and  most  unequivocal  terms  that 
the  language  could  afford,  an  abuse  of  his  confidence  and 
his  kindness,  which  j^ave  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  the 
misrepresentations  of  a  party  spirit,  as  bigoted  in  religion, 
as  it  was  violent  in  politics.  That  which  a  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  so  exalted  in  character  and  rank  as  was  this 
gallant  warrior  and  illustrious  statesman,  thought  himself 
called  upon  to  do,  in  vindication  of  his  honour,  can  be  no 
degradation  to  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  Bedford,  an  em- 
bryo statesman,  it  may  be,  but  one,  politically  speaking,  but 
in  nis  teens.  We  regret  most  deeply  that  he  has  not  alreadly 
4one  it,  and  want  language  to  express  our  surprise,  at  the  work 
being  still  publicly  advertised  as  dedicated  to  his  Lordship;  so 
at  least  we  saw  itm  the  Courier,  of  as  late  a  date  as  the  26th 
q{  August.     If  Lord  John  Russel  knows  what  is  due  to  him- 
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lielf, — ^if  he  9^t&  aiiy  Talue  upon  tnoral  ch&mcter^  tn€ 
has  dlifed  thus  to  trifle  with  him  will  speedily  be 
duffer  for  his  Unprincipled  temerity.  We  give 
warning,  and  if  he  takes  not  effectual  steps  in  a  bi 
easily  to  be  accomplished,  we  shall  hold  him  equally 
able  with  his  noble  and  right  honourable  friend 
impiety  and  obscenity  from  which  he  does  not  e 
withdraw  th&  sanction  of  his  name. 

The  Editor  is  the  last  person  whom  we  arraig 

Subiic  bAr,  learing  it  to  the  elder  Mr.  Jeffrey,  aftei 
escribed  him,  to  say  how  nearly  he  may  be  Conne 
the  pnblishers,  especially  with  the  one  who  signs 
nation  to  the  collection^  He  is  then,  for  we  knoTvr  ] 
i^uch,  a  man  growing  old  in  vice,  and  hoary  in  impu 
his  depraved  arid  vitiated  taste,  ribaldry  has  long 
test  Of  Wit}  and  the  grosser  an  idea,  the  more  ob 
Expression,  the  more  has  he  chuckled  oVer  it  wit! 
and  gloated  Upon  it  with  that  libidinous  grin,  ap 
only  to  the  monstrosities  of  a  poetic  imagination 
tiMe,  Who,  half  man  and  half  beast,  possessed  bnt 
properties  of  either  race.  But  not  satisfied  with  wall 
filth  hiknself,  he  has  long  privately  done  all  that  in  h 
deprave  the  taste  and  corrupt  the  morals  of  those  wi 
hfe  hasi  by  any  chance,  been  brought  in  contact ;  and 
**  the  Ittiiuinerable  favours  and  benefits"  which  h 
of  having  received  from  some  of  the  nobles  of  the  lane 
will  undeHake  to  say  has  neither  been  the  least  profit 
the  least  gratifying,  that  he  has  supplied  them  witl 
hoarded  treasure,  whose  price  is  regulated  rather  b 
soenity  than  its  wit.  One  such  book,  at  ihe  least 
tln^tly  charge  him  with  having  put  into  the  hands  of 
but  raw  firom  school,  where  he  had  been  trained  up 
<iiples  of  religion  and  morality  more  than  ordinari! 
and  with  having  set  him  to  read  its  6bscenest,  ii 
|,  and  unost  objectionable  tales  to  a  large  party   pri 

j  <Jdtiip6ted  of  females.    Happily  for  the  defeating  of 

i  a  purpGise,  the  unsuspicious  instrument  of  an  apt»e 

5j  grAdiflff  feven  to  a  brute,  had  no  less  intelligence  thai 

of  mind — and  ascertaining,  ei'e  he  had  read  many  le 
die  tale,  recommended  to  the  company  as  the  witti( 
bad  ever  heard,  that  it  was  fall  of  double  entendi 
^ossly  infde<5ent  jokes,  by  judicious  alterations  an< 
sioiis  as  he  W6nt  on,  he  managed  at  once  to  tend< 
harmless  arid  devoid  of  intetest,  ais  readily  to  be  exc 
laying  it  asAde,  to  the  no  small  moftiftcation  of  the 
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able  aiid  eotitemplible  denBualist,  who  dared  not  to  com- 
plain of  his  defeat.  What  punishment  the  man — ^if  man  h^ 
ts  to  be  called — deserveB,  who  is  not  only  capable  of  such 
conduct  in  private  life^  but  of  sending  forth  into  the  world 
a  collection  of  libidinous  productions^  well  adapted  to  con- 
tamiilate  and  deprave  the  minds  of  unsuspecting  youths 
ecipacially  of  the  female  sex^  whilst  unsuspicious  ofthe  poi'^ 
son  they  contain,  we  would  leave  to  the  decision  of  his  owii 
i^onscience,  could  he,  after  such  conduct,  have  any  con-^ 
science  left,  to  which  a  friend  of  virtue,  decency,  and  all  the 
moralities  of  life,  could  venture  his  appeal.  We  cah  assure 
him,  however,  for  his  consolation,  that  we  have  recently  wit-' 
flessed  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  more  than  one 
individual,  charged  with  selling  obscene  publications,  mo- 
dedt  and  unobjectionable  in  comparison  with  these.  They 
were  justly  consigned  to  a  prison  for  their  violation  of  the 
laws  of  their  country,  though  they  could  plead  poverty  in 
extenuation  of  their  crime  ;  an  excuse  which,  we  are  satis-* 
fied,  the  Editor  of  the  works  of  Sir  C.  H.  Williamfii  has  not 
to  offer ;  and  if  he  had,  it  could  not  save  him  from  a  gaoK 
He  can  pay  a  fine,  and  if  he  could  not,  his  publishers  must 
pay  it  for  him ;  and  we  hope  that  the  next  tetm  will  not  paga 
over  without  an  ex  officio  information  having  been  filed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  at  least  against  the  latter,  for  they 
are  known,  and  seem  to  triumph  in  their  shame ;  the  result 
of  which  will  not,  we  safely  may  predict,  be  over  agreeable 
either  to  their  persons  or  their  purses.  Should  not  this 
course  be  pursued,  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression 01  Vice  will  indeed  be  asleep  upon  their  posts-^ 
and  they  will  be  justly  chargeable  with  sparing  ^e  rich 
and  punishing  the  poor,  if  they  do  not  institute  proceedings 
^kgainst  as  gross  delinquents  as  they  will  ever  have  brought 
to  the  bar  of  public  justice.  My  Lords  of  EiSsex  ahd  of 
Holland — Lord  John  Russel  also,  it  we  mistake  noti  and  cer-f 
tainiy  the  head  of  his  illustrious  house, — ^have  been  forwafd 
in  their  subscriptions  to  support  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
when  most  people  thought  nothing  but  its  licentiousness 
was  in  danger ;  they  have  now  a  noble  oppoHunity  afforded 
them,  of  vindicating  their  characters  from  every  suspicion 
of  being  friends  to  the  latter,  by  contributing,  at  least  with 
equfid  zeal  and  liberality,  towaiils  any  attempt  that  may  be 
made  to  bring  to  punishment  those  who  have  so  grossly 
abused  tiiat  freedom  of  sentiment,  for  which  we  ate  as  de- 
cided advocates  as  any  one  can  be^  We  merely  tilrow  out 
Ae  hint;  and  in  the  event  ot  Messrs.  Jeffrey  ana  Son  beirig 
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{>rosecuted  by  the  Society  for  Suppression  of  Vic* 
ishing  a  work,  in  which  such  an  extraordinary  U8< 
made  of  the  names  of  some  of  their  Lordships,  < 
but  that  we  shall  see  donations  to  its  funds  ver 
the  style  of  their  subscriptions  in  support  of  Hon! 
lile»  save  that  they  will  be  larger  in  amount,  i 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  £100 ;"  Rt.  Hon.  tl 
Essex,  £100 ;  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Holland,  £100 ;  1 
Russel,  £50.*' and  we  should  not  be  surprised,  if, 
at  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  her  nusband's 
a  pander  of  obscenity  and  lasciviousness.  Lady  Hoi 
to  add  her  £50  for  the  suppression  of  a  publics 
disgraces  it.  Perhaps,  however,  their  Lordships  n 
the  more  private,  but  not  less  efficacious,  mode  c 
ing  proceedings  on  their  own  account,  as  the  best  i 
they  can  make,  for  the  outrage  upon  public  decen 
they  have  been  made  the  instruments — ^we  would 
the  unconscious  instruments— of  committing.  Ifth< 
most  heartily  do  we  bid  them  good .  speed  in  s 
work ;  whilst  those  who  have  done  their  honoural 
such  grievous  wrong,  with  full  as  much  sincerity, 
commend  to  a  fine,  that  shall  more  than  absorb  tl 
gains, — and  leisure  to  repent  of  having  made  tl 
gaol. 

With  these  expressions  ofour  good  will,  not  to  t 
and  publishers  of  these  most  objectionable  volumi 
the  public  whom  they  have  insulted,  we  turn  us  fi 
H.Williams  and  his  works,  to  a  delinquent  of  noble 
those  unhappily  associated  with  their  re-publical 
Lord  Byron  we  have  already  paid  our  respects  v 
sincerity  than  courtesy,  and  in  a  former  number  n< 
first  canto  of  his  Don  Juan,  a  poem  as  licentioi 
which  had  appeared  for  many,  very  many  years. 
Queen  Mab  of  his  friend  Shelley,  and  the  worl 
representative  of  a  British  king  at  foreign  courts 
it  of  that  unenviable  distinction,  still  leaving  it,  he 
some  respects  not  far  behind.  This  we  have  she^ 
notice  of  the  first  canto ;  and  the  second,  which 
with  it,  is  at  the  least  as  bad.  Proofs  of  this  assei 
very  nature  of  the  poem,  and  our  grounds  for  conde 
will  not  permit  us  to  extract,  save  here  and  then 
justify  our  censure,  without  suffering  that  justifi 
become  a  channel  for  diffusing  the  poison,  of  wh 
terious  qualities  we  are  anxious  so  to  warn  our  re 
that  *' touch  not— taste  not — handle  not,"  may 
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language  respecting  it,  through  the  circles  in  which  they 
move. 

Of  his  habitual  ridicule  of  the  value  of  life,  and  the  fear 
of  death — his  jumbling  in  one  undistinguished  mass  all 
that  can  give  distinction  to  character,  beauty  to  virtue,  de- 
formity to  vice  here,  misery  or  happiness  hereafter,  the  fol- 
lowing flippant  stanza  is  a  specimen : 

**  Well — ^well,  the  world  must  turn  upon  its  axis, 
And  all  mankind  turn  with  it,  heads  or  tails, 

And  live  and  die^  make  love  and  pay  our  taxes. 
And  as  the  veering  wind  shifts,  shift  our  sails ; 

The  king  commands  us,  and  the  doctor  quacks  us. 
The  priest  instructs,  and  so  our  life  exhales, 

A  little  breath,  love,  wine,  ambition,  fame. 

Fighting,  devotion,  dust, — ^perhaps  a  name." 

[Don  Juan,  Canto  II.  Stanza  IV.] 

Every  thing  sacred  to  the  pious  heart — the  volume  of  inspi- 
ration— the  prayer  of  the  nghteous — ^the  hope  of  the  mour- 
ner— ^the  labours  of  christian  benevolence— all  that  even 
men  of  the  world  respect,  though  they  love  them  not,  is,  in 
the  hands  of  his  licentious  muse,  but  an  object  of  ridicule 
— a  facetious  illustration  of  morality  the  most  lax — ^a 
rounding  of  a  period — the  adorning  of  his  tale  by  puns 
upon  scripture,  and  jests,  pointless  but  for  their  profa- 
nity. A  tev(  brief  specimens  shall  prove  the  truth  of  this 
remark. 

« — ^All  stmny  land 

Of  love!  when  I  forget  you,  may  I  fail 

To say  my  prayers — but  never  was  there  plann'd 

A  dress  through  which  the  eyes  give  such  a  volley, 
Excepting  the  Venetian  FazzioU.'^ 

[lb.  Canto  II.  Stanza  VII.] 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  to  pass  her  hours  away, 

Brave  Inez  now  set  up  a  Sunday  school 
For  naughty  children,  who  would  rather  play 

(Like  truant  rogues)  the  devil,  or  the  fool ; 
Infants  of  three  years  old  were  taught  that  day, 

Dunces  were  whipt,  or  set  upon  a  stool." 

[lb.  Stanza  X.] 

'^  So  Juan  wept,  as  wept  the  captive  Jews 
By  Babel's  waters,  still  remembering  Sion: 

Fd  weep,  but  mine  is  not  a  weepine  muse. 
And  such  light  griefs  are  not  a  thing  to  die  on ; 

VOL.  V.--NO.  10.  z 
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Young  men  should  travel,  if  but  to  amuse 

Themselves ;  and  the  next  time  their  servant 
Behind  th^ir  carriageB  their  new  pprtmaoiteau. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  lined  with  this  my  canto.'* 

[lb.  S 

''  There*8  nought,  no.  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  < 
As  rum  and  true  region  i*'  [lb.  Stan^ 

**  Their  throats  were  ovens,  their  swoln  tongues  w 
As  the  rich  man's  in  hett,  who  vainly  scieam* 

To  beg  the  beggar,  who  could  not  rain  back 
A  (kop  of  dew,  when  every  dsop  had  seeiii*d 

To  taste  of  heaven — If  this  be  true,  indeed. 

Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  cceed/' 

[lb.  Stanxa 

We  could  multiply  these  poofs  almost  ad  in/it 
forbear,  and  give  one  only  of  that  mischiev< 
with  which  eyery  finer  and  kindlier  enaotio: 
h^axt  is  tacitly  and  ii^idiously  neutralises!,  anxl 
hy  its  coiista^t  and  syatema,tic  association  tvith  \ 
V>ja^  and  the  aJbsuixiL  Th/e  instance  we  select  isi  f] 
s^ge  wbicb  does  npt  combine  with  this  improper 
a^^  is  too  ee9ei:^ly  th^  case,  studied,  but  appar< 
deutfLl  a|id  uoiutentipnal  sneers  at  morality,  thou 
tinge,  of  the  pwfi^iMty  and  vulgarity  with  wWch 
poem  is  strongly  a^d.  purposely  impregnated. 

''  Sooner  shall  heaven  kiss  earth-^here  he  fell  i 
"  Oh,  Ji^lial  ^hat  is  every  other  woe  ? — 

"  (For  God's  sake.let  me  have  a  glass  of  liquor- 
''  Ped^o  1  l^attista !  h^lp  me  down  below.) 

"  Julia,  li^v  Ipv^ !— -(you  rascal,  Pedro,  quicker)- 
*'*  On  Julia! — (this  curst  vessel  pitches  so) 

''  Beloy^d  Juli^,  hear  me  still  beseeching  T? 

(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.) 

He  felt  that  chilling  heaviness  of  heart. 
Or  rather  stoma9h^  which,  alas !  attends. 

Beyond  the  best  apothecary's  art, 
The  loss  of  Ipve,  the  treachery  of  friei^ds. 

Or  death  of  those  we  dote  on,  when  a  part 
Of  ^s  dies  with  them  as  each  fond  hope  ends : 

No  doubt  he  would  have  been  much  more  pathel 

But  the  sea  acted  as  a  strong  emetic." 

[lb.  Stanza  : 

We  should  be  inclined  to  remark  on  the  four  la^tlii 
quotation,  that  the.wbole  circle  of  poetry  does  vu 
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a  more  striking  contrast  of  b«atity  and  deforim1r(F--exqtii8itd 
feeling  and  the  most  dra^dting  want  of  it, — ^but  that  it  is 
encceeded  by  a  description  of  a  shipwreck,  wherein  this 
forced  and  revolting  tinion  is  carried  to  a  height,  of  which 
we  should  have  thought  eve*y  being  to  whom  depravity 
had  left  any,  the  weakest  of  the  common  features^  of  huma- 
nity, B$u^  have  been  incapable :  and,  harsh  as  the  sentence 
may  appear,  we  will  acW,  that  we  think  so  still.    The  being, 
<indee^  we  cannot  bring  oi^selves  to  call  him  man,)  who,  to 
indulge  a  mitanthropic  disposition,  at  war  with  every  thing 
that  is  excellent  and  interesting  in  his  race,  or  to  shew  by 
melancholy  example  how  powers  and  giftb  all  but  angjelic 
may  be  perverted  to  purposes  from  whiefa  d«^mons  might 
have  shrunk,  has  in  him  nothing  that  commends  itself  to  our 
sympathy  or  consideration,  and  every  thing  that  can  arouse 
our  indignation  c^nd  execration.     Such  an  one  must  he 
surely  be,  who,  after  gmng  the  sublimest  and  most  touching 
picture  of  a  shipwreck  that  we  recollect  to  have  met  with> 
can  in  the  same  breath  in  which  he  describes  two  hundred 
of  his  fellow-crektures  as  ingulfed  in  the  yawning  deep,  cut 
his  jokes  upbii**  pecks  of  purgatorial  coals,"  men  launched 
in  a  moment  into  riie  presence  of  their  God,  drunk  with 
^'  aqua  vitae,"  or  rising  to  the  judgment-seat,  from  "  a  wine- 
and-watery  grave."    The  latter  contrasts  appear  not  indeed 
on  the  pages  of  an  infidel  poet,  who  believes  in  nothing 
after  death ;  but  they  will  naturally  associate  themselves  in 
every  well-regi]dated  m^nd,  with  the  unprecedented  levity 
with  which  here  and  elsewhere  his  lordship  describes  that 
change  that  must  pass  upon  all, — after  which  succeeds  the 
judgment.    He  then,  in  spite  of  the  real  or  affected  hardi- 
hood of  his  present  impiety,  may  repent— aye,  bitterly  re- 
pent, when  it  shall  be  too  late,  the  brutal  inhumanity  that 
could  jest  upon  his  fellow-beings  drifting  to  their  watery 
grave  *'  with  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great  coat/'  or  placing, 
fyt  the  sake  of  exciting  a  smile,  (if  at  such  ah  association 
any  one  can  smile,)  the  sinking  of  a  boatM  of  them,  to  rise 
HO  more  in  this  world,  on  a  level  with  the  loss  of  "  biscuit- 
casks  and  butter."    But  this  is  not  the  worst, for  scenes  and 
d^serifltioiismor^  revolting  tohuinanity,and  to  every  kindlier 
feeling  af  our  nature,  fotlow  in  rapid  succession.    A  horrible 
clftitoibal' feast  tipohtlie  tutor  of  Juan;  described  in  many 
^atts  W^h  rtiore  thawthe  unearthly  vigour  and- terrific  gran*- 
deur  of  a  Dtate,  and  in  a  beautifui  episode  or  two  touched 
with  a  gfenuine  pathos  never  e^eeded  by  toy-  poet    of 
any  age,  is  enlivened  and  harlequinaded  bjktdictous  douUe 
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rhymes— -sneers  at  Noah's  ark  and  the  Christiai 
comparisons  of  the  rainbow  to  a  kaleiascope,  or  b 
got  in  a  boxing  match — and  allusions  so  grossly 
that  none  but  minds  the  most  debased  could  conci 
or  any  but  the  foulest  mouths  amongst  tl 
ribalds  could  give  them  utterance. 

Of  all  the  crew,  Juan  is  the  sole  survivor ;  and, 
pne  of  the  islands  of  theGrecianArchipelago,he  is 
with  all  the  kindness  so  natural  to  woman's  heart,  I 
girl  of  seventeen,  only  daughter  of  the  piratical  cl 
the  plaoe^  Guileless  as  sne  was  fair,  unsuspicioi 
heart  was  kind,  ''  all  which  pure  ignorance  allows 
represented  as  heading 

like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  dying 


Who  die  in  righteousness, 

over  the  youthful  stranger,  cast  apparently  but  as 
corpse  upon  her  fathers  coast,  whom  she  brin^ 
life,  but,  like  the  viper  stinging  the  bosom  that ' 
into  re-animation,  to  mar  her  happiness  for  eve 
ducing  her  from  the  paths  of  innocence  and  pea 
return  might  be  expected  from  such  a  hero,  in  thi 
such  a  poet,  who  has  merely  given  this  direction 
whose  incidents  are  the  creatures  of  his  wiU,  to  a 
room  for  descriptions  too  glowing  to  be  modest,  ai 
Aons  of  morality,  of  which  a  single  specimen  may 

'^  Let  us  have  wine  and  woman,  mirth  and  laughi 
Sermons  and  soda-water  die  day  after. 

Man,  being  reasonable,  must  get  drunk ; 

The  best  of  life  is  but  intoxication : 
Glory,  the  grape,  love,  gold,  in  these  are  sunk 

The  hopes  of  all  men,  and  of  every  nation;" 

tDon  Juan,  Canto  II.  CLXXVIII. 

The  principles  inculcated,  throughout  the  poem, 
spect  to  woman,  it  were  needless  to  add,  are  equall 
those  here  transcribed,  as  the  noble  poet's  senti 
wine. 

.  In  this  respect  indeed,  the  thi^ee  last  pantos,  publ 
years  after  tne  &rst,  exhibit  any  thing  rather  tha 
provement,  though,  as&r  as  grossness  and  indecenc 
<}emed,  his  lordship  seems  to  have  profited  a  I 
but  a  little,  by  the  general  indignation  with  which 
^rtion  of  his  Jicentioufr  production  was  receive 
sober  and  moral  part  of  the  public    We  should  ] 
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some  hopes  of  him,  had  he  taken  a  hint  from  the  disrelish 
for  his  new  Saturnalia,  so  generally  expressed,  to  discon- 
tinne  them.  With  all  his  poetic  misanthropy  and  unsocia- 
bility, there  has  ever  been  studiously  intermixed  in  his 
avowed  productions,  a  due  proportion  of  that  wild  romance 
of  feeling,  a  devotedne/ss  of  attachment  and  elevation  of 
character,  in  his  delineation  of  his  heroines,  that  never  fails 
to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  and  to 
atone  for  a  thousand  little  peccadillos,  and  deviations  from 
the  strict  line  of  morality,  especiallv  in  the  female  breast.. 
We  wonder  not,  therefore,  that  Lora  Byron  has  ever  been 
the  fiivourite  poet  of  the  ladies,  a  "  ball-room  bard,  a  fools- 
cap hot-press  darling,"  as  he  calls  himself,  in  sneering  deri- 
sion of  their  folly,— even  of  such  as  have  advanced  far  beyond 
the  delightful  intrigues  and  confidantships  of  the  boarding 
school,  and  the  romantic  witchery  of  their  teens.  But  whe- 
ther they  will  longer  permit  him  to  be  so,  the  respect  which 
they  owe  to  their  own  characters  must  determine,  after  they 
shall  have  perused  the  only  characteristic  delineation, 
which  our  regard  to  decency  will  permit  us  to  extract,  not 
of.  a  heroine  insidiously  decked  out  for  their  amusement^ 
and  we  suspect  for  their  imitation,  with  virtues  and  high- 
toned  feelings  that  induce  them  but  to  deplore,  where  they 
should  condemn  their  fall — ^but  of  the  wnole  sex,  as  they 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  noble  libertine,  who  for  good 
reason,  we  doubt  not,  has  put  but  his  mark,  instead  of  hia 
name,  to  Uiis  highly  finished  sketch. 

''  In  her  first  passion  woman  loves  her  lover. 

In  all  the  others  all  she  loves  is  love. 
Which  grows  a  habit  she  can  ne'er  get  over. 

And  fits  her  loosely — like  an  easy  glove. 
As  you  may  find,  whene'er  you  like  to  prove  her : 

One  man  alone  at  first  her  heart  can  move ; 
She  then  prefers  him  in  the  plural  numb^. 
Not  finding  that  the  additions  much  encumber. 

I  know  not  if  the  fault  be  men*s  or  theirs ; 

But  one  thing^s  pretty  sure;  a  woman  planted — 
(Unless  at  once  she  plunge  for  life  in  prayers) — 

After  a  decent  time  must  be  eallanted ; 
Although,  no  doubt,  her  first  of  love  affairs 

Is  that  to  which  her  heart  is  wholly  granted ; 
Yet  there  are  some,  they  say,  who  have  had  none^. 
But  those  who  have,  ne  er  end  with  only  cne^ 

'Tis  melancholy,  and  a  fearful  sign 
Of  human  frailty,  folly,  also  crime, 
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Tliat  love  and  marriage  rasely  can  combiae. 
Although,  they  both  are  bom  in  the  aame  diia 

Marriage  from  love,  like  vinegar  (rom  wine — 
A  Bad,  9oar,  9ober  bererage — by  tiio^ 

Is  sharpeu*d  from  its  high  celestial  flayour 

Down  to  a  yeiy  homely  household  savour.' 

[Don  Juan,  Canto  III*  Staiu 

After  this  very  intelligible  avowal  of  big  senti 
one  can  hesitate^  in  branding  the  noble  author  of 
(we  prefix  the  epithet  but  in  courtesy  to  a  rank 
has  disgraced^  as  a  libertine  of  the  most  dangeror 
tion,  devoting  the  exalted  powers  of  genius,  w 
his  Crieator  endowed  him  for  very  different  purpose 
into  contempt  and  ridicule  an  institution  on  wl 
pendent  of  the  divine  sanction  it  has  received 
christian  dispensation,  the  happiness  of  society  n 
pends,  though  he  who  has  thus  traduced  it — ^m 
misery  of  another  than  himself — ^perverted  its  blee 
curse.  If  any  such  there  can  be,  we  would  jus 
their  sakes  the  following  epigrammatic  lines  of  t 
stanza  of  the  same  canto,  andthe  whole  of  thetwei 

'^  There*s  doubtless  something  Ia  domeytic  4$Nb| 
Which  forms,  in  fact,  true  lovers  antithesis ;" 

And  oh !  ye  gentlemen  who  have  already 
Some  chaste  Umaon  of  the  kind — 1  mean 

Ad  honest  friendship  with  a  married  lady-r-^ 
The  only  thing  of  this  sort  ever  seen 

To  last — of  all  connections  the  most  steady, 
And  the  true  Hymen,  (the  first* s  but  a  screen) 

Yet  for  all  that  keep  not  too  long  away, 

I  Ve  known  the  absent  wrong'd  four  times  a-day. 

For  the  ladies,  we  just  transcribe  tiie  foliowiuff  \ 
eulogium  on  their  virtues^  from  the  pen  of  thm 
poet — the  '^  dear — charmin?— -divine-— enchantinc 
who  has  but  too:  long  been  the  ob^^ct  of  theif  liiei 
try.  Speaking  of  the  father  of  Haid^e,  Juan's  Qrc 
tress,  he  say9> 

"  No  courtier  coul<J,  apd  scarcely  woman  cai^ 
Gird  more  deceit  within,  a  petticoat;*' 

[lb.  Cantp  Hi;.  Sti 

A  rare  specimen  of  gallantry  this ;  and  from  the 
poet  of  the  sex ! 
And  again — 
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**  One  of  the  t#o»  ttcaeordkig  td  fomt  chtnbe, 
Wotmati  or  wine,  yOA'll  hanre  to  nndergb; 

Both  iiialadies  Are  taxes  on  our  jofs: 
But  which  to  choose,  I  realW  hardlj  kno#  T. 

[lb.  Canto  IV«  SUdta  XXV.] 

Of  his  LDhl8hi|)*8  claiin  to  their  admirfttion  and  support, 
and  to  that  df  every  belieyer  in  revelation^  on  accotint  cif  his 
th^oh^eal  ctb&A,  we  have  already  given  ilmple  pirodfs;  iif 
OHr  notice  of  the  first  pait  of  this.iion-descript  prodtiHidn;biit 
lest  we  shouhi  do  hiiii  wrong,  we  j?ive  anothet'  extt^bt,  at  th^ 
risk  of  being  placed  in  the  list  of  nameless  {>rints,  whb  hilVo 
gained  a  nione  in  his  Dunciad ;  of  the  Vigour  of  whes^  vitu^ 
perAtion  we  Ate  fully  conscious^  whilst  we  cannot  but  iVifih 
that  his  nervous  satii'e  had  beeti  brought  into  action  ih  A 
better  spirit,  and  a  nobler  caufiie. 

*'  Some  kinder  casuists  are  pleased  to  say, 
In  nameless  print — ^that  I  have  ho  devotion ; 

But  6et  those  person^  down  with  me  to  pray. 
And  you  shall  see  who  has  the  propchrest  tiotion 

Of  getting  into  heaven  the  shortest  way; 
My  altars  are  the  mountains  and  the  ocean. 

Earth,  sdr,  stars, — all  that  springs  from  Che  great  Whole, 

Who  hath  produced,  and  will  receive  the  soul." 

[lb.  Canto  III.  Stania  CIV.] 

If  he  receives  that  of  the  infidel  author  of  these  lines, 
antil  his  views  are  thoroughly  changed,  and  his  heart 
changed  also,  the  Bible  is  not  true,  and  what  it  says  of  hea- 
ven and  hell  is  but  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  the  vision  of 
a  distempered  imagination,  or  the  invention  of  an  arch  im- 
postor. If  they  be  so — those  who  have  thought  otherwise, 
will  be  none  the  worse,  for  a  belief  which  has  kept  them  from 
many  a  pain  incident  on  a  life  of  sensuality ;  but  if  they  are 
not,  what  will  be  the  condition  of  those  who  have  lited  as  if 
they  were?  We  leave  it  to  Lord  Byron  and  his  deistical 
admirers  to  answer  the  question.  How  happy  he  is  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  course,  never  checked  in  the  enjoyment  of  pre- 
sent pleasure  by  the  fear  of  future  punishnient,  let  the  follow- 
ing humiliating  confession  declare. 

^*  And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 

Tis  that  I  may  not  weep;  and  if  I  weep, 
Tis  that  our  nature  cannot  always  bring 
Itself  to  apathy."  [lb.  Canto  IV.  Stanza  IV.} 

Snch  i»  not  the  experience  of  the  Christian,  who,  weeping 
wkh  tikose  that  weep,  and  rejoicfng  with  thoM  that  do 
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rejoice,  looks  upon  every  affliction  as  the  chastii 
his  heavenly  Fatner's  hand,  meant  to  wean  him  fro: 
in  which  he  has  no  continuing  city,  to  the  mansio 
nal  felicity,  where  sighing  and  sorrow  cannot  entc 
tear  shall  be  wiped  from  every  eye. 

The  fourth  canto  brings  home  the  Grecian  buc 
ther  unexpectedly,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  you 
who  were  consoling  themselves  in  riotous  livin 
great  loss  which  Haid6e  was  reported  to  have  su 
the  death  of  an  indulgent  father,  soon  supplant 
affection  and  her  memory  by  a  lover,  cast  so  oppc 
her  way.  That  lover  is,  however,  hurried  from 
sold  as  a  slave ;  and  a  beautiful  and  touching  des< 
her,  death,  in  consequence  of  a  loss  which  overpc 
reason  and  broke  her  heart,,  delineated  in  the  aut 
best  style,  is  closed  by  two  lines,  ludicrous  as  is  tha 
wont,  in  a  poem  in  which  he  introduces  feelings  a 
and  distress,  but  to  lau^h  at  them ; — though  it  ma 
prophetic  than  he  anticipates,  or  we  could  wish. 


"  I  don't  much  like  describing  people  mad. 
For  fear  of  seeming  rather  touch'd  myself — '* 

[lb.  Canto  IV.  Stanz 

Should  Lord  Byron  ever  become  permanently, 
cannot  but  think  and  hope  that  he  is  by  fits  an 
lunatic,  we  should  utterly  despair  of  him,  for  then 
of  repentance  could  arrive,  which  we  yet  trust  bi 
though  it  may  not  linger  long :  for  were  the  God, 
has  insulted  and  despised,  by  one  stroke  of  his 
arm  to  deprive  him  of  the  gifts  he  has  so  shocking] 
when  he  recovered  them  in  another  world — 
to  him  death  shall  not  always  be,  as  he  tells  us  it  i 
mystery,"  but  shall  **  confirm  a  faith"  he  has  rey 
ridiculed  to  the  last, — where  will  the  scofier  and  bl 
stand  ?     It  is  for  him,  not  for  us,  to  say. 

His  fourth  canto  closes  with  a  description  of  tl 
of  the  slave  vessel  to  Constantinople,  enlivened,  i 
suppose  his  Lordship  intended,  by  the  gibes  and 
jokes  of  the  buffo  of  a  party  of  opera  singers,  kidn 
the  Turkish  market.  The  precious  hero  of  the 
purchased  by  her  very  convenient  major  dome, 
favourite  Sultana  of  the  Grand  Seignor's  haram,  ^ 
love  with  him  at  the  first  glance  at  his  person,  as  ] 
to  the  slave  market,  and  therefore  had  him  intnD 
female  attire  within  the  palace,  in  which  no  other 
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its  despot  lord  was  pennitted,  under  pain  of  death,  to  set 
his  unnallowed  feet.  Thither,  however,  Juan  is  conducted, 
in  strange  metamorphose  from  a  seducer  to  on  object  to  be 
seduced,  whilst  his  licentious  poet  revels  in  a  sensuality  so 
consonant  to  his  taste,,  as  is  anorded  by  a  warm  description 
of  the  degradation  of  a  female,  adorned  with  all  that  can  be 
conceived  of  personal  loveliness  in  woman,  to  a  pitch  of 
wantonness,  from  which  even  the  libertine  of  his  own  de- 
praved imagination  turns  in  disgust.  Just  as  his  fit  of  chas- 
tity, sitting  loosely  on  him  as  a  glove,  is  melted  away  by  the 
resistless  blandiahment  of  a  woman's  tears,  the  catastrophe 
of  the  story  is  interrupted  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Sultan,  whom  his  faithless  wife  receives  with  well  counter- 
feited delight,  dismissing  the  yielding  object  of  her  criminal 
desires,  to  disport  him  as  he  may  with  the  train  of  damsels 
to  which  in  appearance  he  belongs.  The  noble  poet  leaves 
his  chosen  hero  there,  and  we  must  leave  him  too,  in  a  mood 
and  companv  so  goodly,  that  we  cannot  but  hope  that  his 
Lordship  will  never  resume  the  thread  of  a  tale,  tne  materials 
of  whicn  are  capable  of  a  still  more  mischievous  use  than 
any  of  its  preceding  incidents.  Jests — ^and  profane  ones 
too-— upon  Joseph,  might  have  been  expected  in  such  a  case 
from  such  a  hand,  but  why  he  has  introduced  contemptuous 
sneers  at  the  tower  of  JBabel,  Nebuchadnezzar,  ana  Bel- 
shazzar,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  were  we  not 
satisfied,  that  to  spread  abroad  infidel  and  sceptical  opinions, 
especially  amongst  the  rising  generation,  and  the  female 
sex,  is  an  object  which  Lord  Byron  more  sedulously  pur- 
sues, than  the  appropriate  keepings  of  his  descriptions,  or 
the  consistency  of  his  tales. 

This  at  least  has  been  abundantly  evinced  in  his  last  publi- 
cation, the  two  Tragedies  and  the  Mystery  to  which  we  must 
now  briefly  direct  our  attention.  On  the  two  first  of  these  we 
have  neither  disposition  nor  room  to  make  any  lengthened 
remarks,  seeing  that  the  moral  tendency  of  their  author's 
writings  is  the  object  of  our  present  criticism,  not  their  poe- 
tical beauties  or  defects.  The  voluptuous  king  of  Nineveh  and 
Assyria  is  the  hero  of  the  first — a  Greek  slave,  the  mistress 
dotingly  attached  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  better  feelings  of  her 
heart,  its  heroine — the  catastrophe,  their  exit  from  tne  world 
as  tragedy  kings,  queens,  and  lovers  but  too  often  have  de- 
partea,by  their  own  nands,and  in  this  case  by  amode  of  death, 
in  the  language  of  the  world  heroical,  in  the  extreme,  namely, 
by  mounting  a  funeral  pile  erected  by  order  of  the  king, 
wnen  the  victorious  rebels  are  about  to  break  into   his 
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Mltice^  Bayed  from  tbeir  rvnige  by  the  confla^ra^ 
Dy  Myrrah^B  fearl6s8  band,  tha  mottent  Bt%  uh^ 
aelf  into  the  arms  of  her  royal  lo^er^  to  nftrnfi^le 
with  his  in  the  ascending  flames.    Suicide  is  th 
piesented  in  a  jastifiabk  and  even  an  altractire  1 

"  One  deed — the  last. 
And  greatest  to  all  mortals ;  crowning  act 
Of  all  that  was— or  is— or  is  to  be ;" 

but  it  is  so  delineated  also  by  Addison^  (of  whoae  C 
many  are  wont  to  boasts  and  we  ate  not  disposed 
in  Cato,  a  tragedy  of  which,  strange  to  say,  many 
of  religion  are  accustomed  to  speak  in  terms  of  fa 
bation;— we  therefore  cannot  do  more,  in  this 
than  charge  npon  Lord  Byron  the  fault  of  &  poet 
moned  his  infidel  relative  to  his  death^bed^  to  S€< 
Christian  dies.  Doubts  about  a  future  state*^ 
sinustions  that  there  is  none'-^-questioniiigs  of  th^ 
of  the  Deity,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  divii 
they  exist,  arraigning  the  equity  of  their  go^emtti 
and  flattering  exhibitions  of  the  Epiciirean  and  S 
losophy^  giving  to  vice  the  semblance  and  energy 
to  virtue  but  the  imbecility  that  breeds  contem 
again  are  faults  which  we  cannot  charge  upon  itki 
Sardanapalus,  without  admitting  that  he  nad  to 
precedent  for  these  faults,  in  many  a  Fererend,  aye, 
as  the  inconsistency  must  appear,  in  some  li^t 
writers  for  the  stage; dramatists  of  heathen  fables, 
and  characters^  of  whose  piety  it  would  be  de 
greatest  breach  of  charity  but  to  insinuate 
Finally  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  but,  in  jttsi 
Lordship,  add,  that  for  his  sneers  at  the  priestnOe 
marriage  state  he  has  the  authority  of  a  great  port 
literary  corps  dramatifue,  and  that  to  censum  bim  ] 
to  censure,  as  we  hesitate  not  to  do,  the  stage  itself 
priests  placed  in  unamiable  or  ridiculous  points 
sneers  at  their  conduct,  and  jests  upon  their  office 
ful  wives,  amiable  even  in  their  fall,  and  conrated  ] 
have  lon^  formed  not  thie  least  Talaable  part  of  tbi 
trade.  As  to  its  moral  tendency,  we  auy  then  of  ti 
that  it  is  not  more  injurio«i9  than  mosit  of  tkose  wlitc 
read,  whilst  in  interest  and  poetical  useiit  it  yie] 
of  modern  date.  Its  versification  is  often  bowei 
and  inharmonions,  aboimding  with  sueh  lines 
which  we  cfadtknge  tibe  aidst  ardent  adimef  o€  Lor 
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poei3y>  in  tke  one  ease^  tp  revoue  from  the  ohar^  of  teaie«- 
Boss  or  vulgarity ;  in  the  otbtt^  wiihoot  destroying  its  en^ 
phasisy  to  tortnre  into  rhythm, 

"  How  darest  thou  name  me  and  not  blush  V 

[Sardans^alus^  p.  9.] 

"  To  find  there  is  a  slipperier  step  or  two,**        [lb.  p.  50.] 

But  the  traeedy  contains  many  splendid  passages,  in  Lord 
Byron's  very  best  style ;  and  much  as  we  mast  condemn 
the  morality  of  some  of  them,  we  mnst  be  lost  to  all  taste 
and  harmony,  did  we  not  admire  their  poetry.  We  haye 
room  howeyer  bat  fbr  a  short  one,  selected  the  rather,  not 
only  because  it  meets  our  approbation  for  its  sentimentiB,  no 
less  than  for  its  diction,  but  to  evince  our  impartiality,  in 
suffering  Lord  Byron,  in  a  speech  framed  for  his  heroine,  to 
give  one  just  portrait  of  her  sex,  as  an  antidote  to  those 
gross  libels  upon  it,  which  we  have  extracted  from  his 
opinions,  delivered  m  propria  persona,  or  (learned  ladies^ 
with  your  leave)  in  his  character  as  a  poet. 

"  The  very  first 
Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast. 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quenoh'd  by  her,  i^d  your  last  sighs 
Too  often  breath'd  out  in  a  woman's  kcaring, 
When  men  haye  slirunk  from  tke  ieaoble  care 
Of  nf  atching  the  l«et  bow  of  him  wW  le4  thesBk/' 

[lb.  p.  83.] 

On  the  Two  Fonoarl,  an  Historical  Tragedv,  for  so  it  is 
termed  by  its  author,  we  say  nothing  more  dian  that,  even  for  a 
drama,  as  dramas  to  in  these  days,  it  is  tame,  tedious,  and 
prosing.  The  well-known  history  upon  which  it  is.  founcled, 
might  perhaps  have  been  a,dvai;itageously  worked  up  in  a 
short  poem,  m  the  style  of  its  author's  other  tales:  out  for 
a  play  of  five  long  acts,  it  wants  incident,interest,  character, 
action,  all,  in  snort,  save  here  and  there  some  beautiful 
poetry,  that  a  tragedy  should  have.  His  Lordship  need  not 
therefore  be  alarmed  at  its  being  aurreptitiouly  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  for  if  it  should  be,  neither  the  influeurce  oi 
his  rank  and  name,  nor  a  popularity  high  as  he  enjoys,  though 
lately  perhaps  somewhat  on  its  waiie>  couU  secure  its  re- 
preeentation  beyond  a  night. 

But  come  we  now  to  the  mystery  of  Cain,  witllout  which 
tUto  vofaune  had  not  found  a  place  in  our  pages,  nor  would 
it,  we  are  satisfied,  have  excited  the  attention  of  the  puMic, 
in  a  degree  by  any  meaps  equal  to  the  fovmer  pvoduetionfr  of 
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its  author's  pen,  instead  of  having  exceeded  th 
the  tendency  of  this  production,  we  have  two  Ren 
lying  before  us,  one  in  poetry,  and  one  in  prose, 
the  literary  merits  of  neither  can  we  speak  in 
terms,  satisfied,  as  we  yet  most  fully  are,  of  th 
tentions  of  botl^.  The  prose  anathema  from  Oxi 
dressed  to  Mr.  Murray,  Lord  Byron's  publisher,  i 
we  fear  well-founded,  hopelessness  of  remonstratin 
Byron  himself  with  any  prospect  of  success, 
unmeasured  than  just  in  its  censures,  as  every 
perceive  from  a  comparison  of  the  following  ex 
his  own  impressions  of  his  Lordship's  poetical  p< 
ing  aside,  as  in  estimating  these  we  ought  to  do, 
tendency  of  his  poems. 

"  I  tell  you  (and  if  you  doubt  it,  you  may  consult 
literary  gentlemen  who  frequent  your  reading  room)  ths 
this  Mystery,  with  which  you  have  insulted  us,  is  nothir 
a  Cento  from  Voltaire's  novels,  and  the  most  objection 
in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  served  up  in  clumsy  cuttings  of  t 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  the  guise  of  poetry."  [Re 
p,  10.] 

Now  this  is  the  language  of  prejudice,  not  of 
criticism ;  for  deprecating  as  severely  as  any  one 
immorality  and  impiety  of  Cain,  we  should  think  t 
dignation  had  deprived  us  of  our  senses,  if  we  ch 
as  "  clumsy  cuttings  of  ten  syllables,'*  with  but  ' 
of  poetry,"  some  of  the  finest  efforts  of  Lord  ByT< 
and  he  who  has  the  absurdity  to  maintain,  that  tl 
poetry,  and  of  a  very  high  order  too,  neither  ki 
poetry  is,  nor  what  it  should  be. 

"  Neither  Lord  B.  nor  his  friends,"  observes  our  c 
another  place,  though  not  in  another  spirit,  **  will  have 
to  appeal  to  Cain  in  support  of  his  pretensions  to  origin 
would  not  be  too  much  to  assert  respecting  it,  that  the 
single  passage, — not  a  point  of  sentiment,  imagery,  or 
which  he  ha?  not  repeated  from  himself,  or  stolen  from 
writer."    [lb.  p.  12.] 

Such  a  sweeping  condemnation  is  the  offspring  < 
not  of  reason,  and  is  too  preposterous,  on  the  verii 
to  need  refutation*  Lord  Byron  has  undoubtedly  d 
infiddi  arguments,  threadbare  as  they  have  long 
come,  from  the  writers  referred  to,  and,  as  far  as 
concerned^  has  no  claim  to  originality ;  but  some  c 
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dents  are  new,  as  is  also  much  of  his  imagery,  and  beautiftil 
as  it  is  original. 

The  author  of  the  poetical  epistle  addressed  directly  to  his 
Lordship,  does  more  justice  to  his  talents,  which  widi  our- 
selves he  finds  it  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly.  We 
indeed  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  either  the  wisdom  or  the 
justice  of  under-crating  them,  because  they  have  been  awe- 
fully  misapplied.  In  exact  proportion  to  their  extent  and 
splendour,  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  the  fearful  account- 
ability for  that  misapplication,  and  should  be  the  fearlesness 
with  which  the  friends  of  morality  and  religion  reprobate 
their  misuse.  We  wish  indeed  that  his  Lordship's  censor, 
with  far  more  correct  notions  of  the  proper  application  of  poe- 
tical gifts,  could  have  borrowed  a  spark  or  two  of  the  fire  of 
the  poet,  whose  lamentable  abuse  of  those  ^ifts  he  more 
righteously,  than  poetically,  condemns.  To  evmce,  however, 
our  justice,  we  snail  give  our  readers  what  we  consider,  as 
near  as  may  be,  the  best  and  the  worst  stanza  in  the  seventy- 
nine  which  compose  that  address,  leaving  them  to  strike 
a  balance  for  themselves,  which  will  give  them  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  poetical  merit  of  the  production. 

'<  Formed  with  a  soul,  this  nether  world  to  spurn. 
And  mount  above  bright  realms,  where  planets  burn, 
"Why  boast  yourself  the  creature  of  a  day, 
Dark  child  of  doubt — sad  offspring  of  dismay?  , 
Were  this  the  whole  of  being,  who  could  bear 
The  turmoils  and  the  pangs  we  meet  with  here  ? 
Where  pamper*d  wealth,  where  avarice  and  pride, 
If  chance  to  some  ignoble  name  allied, 
Tvms  genius,  science^  taste,  and  bumble  worth  aside,'' 

[Uriel,  p.  2  ] 

"  Tyre !  sea-girt  city,  whose  empurpled  dye 
Vied  with  the  rainbow  tints  that  gem  the  sky; 
Whose  merchants  were  the  princes  of  the  earth, 
Proud,  too,  as  princes  of  ancestral  bi^th ; 
The  rich  emponum  of  each  well-known  art. 
Which  commerce  poured  into  the  busy  mart, — 
Deserted  now — ^with  fisher's  nets  are  spread 
By  industry,  in  sesurch  of  daily  bread ; 
Her  pride — ^her  vanity — ^her  riches,  ever  fled." 

[lb.  p.  26.] 

In  the  first  of  these  are  some  plagiarisms  from  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope,  and  in  both,  in  looking  to  his  rhymes,  the  author  has 
lost  his  grammar.  The  notes  however,  which  are  numerous, 
are  full  of  good  sense  and  sound  learning,  amply  atoning  for 
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feeUefteis  and  want  of  spirit  in  the  priiicipal  poei 
of  the  minor  pieces  possess  also  considerable  m 
it  would  be  a  digression,  in  which  we.  cannot  ind 
tract  a  specimen,  as  We  should  otherwise  gladly 
Nor  will  die  author  suffer,  we  trust,  by  the  onusi 
ing,  as  we  do,  that  the  notes  and  prose  obsem 
Cain  alone,  would  induce  us  to  possess  oursc 
book  \,  and  expressing  our  deeidea  opinion^  that 
sufficient  interest  and  merit  t&  render  their  pirn 
satisfied  with  his  bargain. 

Retara  we  now,  wmevtx,  botix  this  unayoid 
sioD,  to  deliver  our  own  opinieei  upon  the  poea 
rise  fa  this  admonitory  address.  In  this  we  difi 
the  public  roice,  which  has  so  umversally  con 
Uasphemous  immety,  that  eyen  Lord  Byron's  sta: 
the  Edinbufgh  Reriewers,  have  again  been  force 
with  SI  new  face,and,--^with  out  venturing  the  slig] 
their  well  kno¥m  Tcneration  for  revealed  religion, 
lenea  of  all  attempts  to  bring  it  into  contesapt  I 
ka  the  least  shocked  or  affected  by  thie  product 
press  their  regret,  '^  that  it  should  erer  have  been 
♦*  It  will  give  great  scandal  and  offence,"  continu 
pillars  of  orthodoxy,  "to  pious  persons  in  genera 
"  be  the  means  of  suggesting  the  most  painful 

distressing  perplexities  to  hundreds  of  nvinds, 

never  otherwise  have  been  exposed  to  such 
"  disturbance ;"  a  censure  q^uite  mild  enough,  s 
soon  shew,,  for  such  a  perfomumce. 

In  his  preface  to  this  Mystery,,  dedicated*  we 
think,  with  no  friendly  intention,  to  lus  Jriend 
Scott,. Lovd  Byron  says, 

'<  The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mmd;  (what  fbw  c 
j  collect,)  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  fhtore  state  in 

a  books  of  Moses^  nor  indeed  in  the  Old  Testament.     F 

for  this  extraordiaary-  omisflion,  he  may  constdt-  *' 
J  Divine  Legation;^  ivlii^tber  satisfibctery  or  not,  no-  be 

been  assigned.    T  have  thetefore  supposed  it  new  t6  C 

I  hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  Writr     [Gam;  p*  336 

'i 

How  accurat^ra  theologi«tn  his  Lordship  has  beo< 
after  mature  examination  of  course,  he  nas  reject 
thority  of  Revelation,  the  author  of  Uriel  in  his 
tions  on  Cain,**  has  satisfkctorily  shewn,  in  th 
judicious  remarks  on  this  broad  and  unfounded  a 

*'  Can  he  bore  overloeked  those  sirikiag  passages  in 
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Mkf.  one  of  the  moot  wi^e»l  ws^m^^  mb^ie  tb^  rafimr  exdaiviaiy 
•r^'^  I  Iaow  UiM  w;  Rqdeem^r  live^,  sMid  that,  bet  i^aU  atftud  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth ;  ^d  though  s^r  mv  skia  worofts  desut(oy 
thU  hody»  yet  in  my  fibsh  shall  I  see  God :  whom  I  shall  see  fof 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  hehold,  and  not  another.*' — Joh  xix. 
25,  26,  27.  The  mind  of  the  repentant,  righteous  David,  is  often- 
times wrapt  iu  the  jpyful  antici|»ation :  *'  As  for  me,  I  iviil  behold 
thy  face  in  righteousnessi ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  whan  I  awake  with 
thy  likeness." — Psalm  xvii.  15.  '*  Therefoie  lay  heart  iff  glad,  and 
my  glory  rejoiceth,  my  flesh  also  shall  rest  in  hope." — Psalm  xvi. 
9.  '*  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Hades." — Psalm  xvi.  10. 
**  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  for  he  shall 
receive  me." — ^Psalm  xlix.  15.  ^Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy 
counsel,  and  afterward  neoeiire  me  to  glor^jr."' — Psalm'  Ixxiii.  24. 
Solomon  foresaw  a futuve  judgment.-  '< Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in 
thy  youth ;  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  tdiee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 
and  walk  in  the  ways,  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the  sighl  of  thine  eyes : 
but  know  thou,  that  for  all  these  things,  God  will  bring  thee  into 
judgment." — Eccles;.  xi,  9w  **  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the 
earth  as  it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  to  God  thai  gave  it." — 
Eccles.  xii.  7.  Not  less^  clear  weve  the  visions  afforded  to-  the  Pro- 
phets. God  acts  in  ^ke  great  plan  of  human  salvation,  as  He  acts 
in  nature: — ^wa  havie  the^eariy  daw]i»  and  the  frevhness  of  the  morn- 
ing to  bring  on  the  meridwii  day  oi  bnghtness.  Ihaiah  inquires, — 
**  The  sinners  in  Zion  are  allndd ;  fearAhkiefls  hath  surptised  the  hy- 
pocrites. Who  among  us  shall  dwell  wiiAk  the  devounng^firo? — ^who 
among  us  shall  dwell' with  everlasting  banuDga?^ — Isaidi  xxxiii.  14. 
''The  righteous  is  taken  away  fhun the  evilttoooiBe;  he> shall  enter 
into  peace." — Isaiah  hii.  I,  2.  Hosea  proclaims>  '*  I  wiU  ransom 
them  from  the  power  of  the  grave,  I  will' redeem  them  horn  death : 
O  death,  I  will  be  thy  plagues ;  O  grave,  I  willbe  thy  destruction." 
— Hosea  xiii.  14.  And  Malachi,  who  closed  the  book  of  prophecy, 
announces,  "  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to 
another,  and  the  Lord  nearkened  and  heard  ic;  and  a.  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  Him,  for  them-  that  feared  the 
Lord,  and  thought  upon  His  name;  and  they  shall* be  Mine,  saith 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  tha^  da^r,  when  L  make  up  m^i  jewels^;  and  I 
will  spare  th6m«.aa'ama»spareth  his^own  son  that  servetii  him." — 
Malachi  in.  16,  17;"    [Uriel,  ^  lOd^llOJ 

Aware  of  the  blasphemy  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Satan,  his  Lordship  makes  the  f6ll6 wing  flippant  apo- 
logy for  it — iP  apology,  rather  than  defiancei  it  should  be 
called.. 

"  With  regard  to  the  language  of  Lucifer,  it  was  difiicult  for  me 
to  make  him  talk  like  a  Clergyman  upon  the  same  subjects ;  but  I 
have  done  what  I  could  to  restrain  him  within  the  bounds  of  spiri- 
tual politeness."    [Cain,  p.  337.] 
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What  his  notions  of  spiritu^  politeness  are,  let  t 
ing  extracts  from  the  poem,  the  only  ones  we 
necessary  to  quote  from  a  long  train  of  blaspl 
horrible,  evince.  The  dialogue  in  the  first  res 
seraphs,  of  whom  Lucifer  thus  speaks  : 

# 

"  They  say — ^what  they  must  sing  and  say,  on  p 
Of  being  that  which  I  am — and  thou  art — 
Of  spirits  and  of  men. 

Cain. 


!  And  what  is  that  ? 


Lucifer. 
Souls  who  dare  use  their  immortality — 
Souls  who  dare  look  the  Omnipotent  tyrant  in 
His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him,  that 
His  evil  is  not  good !  If  he  has  made. 
As  he  saith — ^which  I  know  not,  nor  believe — 
But,  if  he  made  us — ^he  cannot  unmake : 
We  are  immortal! — ^nay,  he'd  have  us  so. 
That  he  may  torture : — let  him !  He  is  great — ■. 
But,  in  his  greatness,  is  no  happier  than 
We  in  our  conflict!  Goodness  would  not  make 
Evil ;  and  what  else  hath  he  made  ?  But  1^  bin 
Sit  on  his  vast  and  solitary  throne, 
Cieating  worlds,  to  make  eternity 
Less  burthensome  to  his  immense  existence 
And  unparticipated  solitude! 
Let  him  crowd  orb  on  orb:  he  is  alone 
Indefinite,  indissoluble  tyrant! 
Could  he  but  crush  himself,  'twere  the  best  booi 
He  ever  granted :  but  let  him  reign  on, 
And  multiply  himself  iu  misery ! 
Spirits  and  men,  at  least  we  sympathize ;    <  > 
I  And,  suffering  in  concert,  make  our  pangs, 

;  ;f  Innumerable,  more  endurable. 

By  the  unbounded  sympathy  of  all — 
With  all !    But  He  !  so  wretched  in  his  height. 
So  resdess  in  his  wretchedness,  must  slill 
Create,  and  re-create "  [pp.  350,  351.] 

"  Who  was  the  demon?  He 
Who  would  not  let  ye  live,  or  he  who  would 
Have  made  ye  live  for  ever  in  the  joy 
And  power  of  knowledge  V*  [pp^ 

^  Ask  the  Destroyer. 

Cain. 
Who? 
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Lucifer, 

The  Maker — call  him 
Which  name  thou  wilt;  he  makes  but  to  destroy."  [p.365.] 


ti 


many  things  will  have 


No  end;  and  some,  which  would  pretend  to  have. 

Had  no  beginning,  have  had  one  as  mean 

As  thou ; "  [pp.  38 1 ,] 

These  passages  we  have  transcribed;  because  we  are  satis- 
fied, that  their  daring  impiety  can  inspire  but  one  feeling 
of  unmingled  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man,  who,  gifted 
with  an  angel's  powers,  has  thus  perverted  them  to  a 
daemon's  use;  and  in  the  character  of  him  who  was  a  liar 
from  the  beginning, — who  will  be  the  father  of  lies  unto  the 
end  jfaas  broached  sentiments  which  he  dared  not  promulgate 
as  his  own.  The  subterfuge  will  not,  however,  avail  him, 
as  to  an  indictment  for  blasphemy — and  worse,  Paine  never 
wrote,  nor  has  Carlile  published — neither  could  Lord 
Byron,  nor  Mr.  Murray,  plead  with  success,  that  the 
language  was  Satan's,  and  not  theirs.  If  it  be  natural 
for  the  I)evil  so  to  speak, — which  by  the  way  we  deny,  seeing 
that  we  have  higher  authority  than  Lord  Byron's,  or  that  of 
any  of  his  infidel  instructors  or  companions,  for  asserting, 
that  the  Devil  himself  believes  and  trembles  too, — it  is  nei- 
ther natural,  nor  allowable,  for  any  one,  living  under  the 
protection  of  a  Christian  government,  to  volunteer  not  only 
as  his  amanuensis,  but  as  the  publisher  of  his  blasphemies, 
among  a  race  with  whom  he  can  have  nought  to  do;  unless 
it  be  to  ruin  and  destroy  their  peace.  Lord  Byroii  had 
chosen  to  select,  as  the  subject  and  cbafactefs  of  his  Mys- 
tery, transactions  and  personages  of  which  and  whom  we 
know  nothing,  and  nothing  can  be  known,  but  from  th6 
Bible;  and  if  he  gives  other  representations  of  them  than  is 
givi^n  tKere,  he  violates  the  truth  of  history,  speaking,  of 
that  sacred  book  for  a  moment,  as  of  any  uninspired  com- 

Sosition,  and  is  himself  answerable  for  all  the  superadded 
ights  of  his  perverted  imagination.  In  the  Bible,  Satan  is 
nowhere  represented  as  cursing  and  blaspheming  God,  in 
^e  awful  manner  which  his  laureate  has  chosen  to  adopt 
for' him.  "  From  the  Bible  he  has  no  right  to  conclude,  that 
Cbin' either  cursed  his  heavenly,  or  his  earthly  parent,  even 
after  Ki^  expuTsidn  frotn  I'^araaise,  'much  less  before,  as  in. 
thiir Mystery,  he  ^eantorily  and  pi'ofuscly  dbes.  His  ffear  of 
reiifj^e^nce  at  the  haiid  of  man,  liis  deckration  that  his' 
ptmislunent  was  greater  than  he  could  bear,  atid  above  all,  ^ 
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his  sorrowing  exclamation .  to  his  Maker»  "  froi 
shall  I  be  hid,"— nearly  the  whole  that  the  Scrij 
recorded  of  him  subsequent  to  his  fall,  afford^  < 
trary»  much  stronger  grounds  to  hope  that  he  <] 
tent,  than  to  conclude  he  lived  a  blasphemer. 
Lord  Byron  has  not  only  wilfully  overlooked,  1 

!  perverted,  and  that  for  the  worst  purpose  that 

'  mto  the  heart  of  man,  the  stripping  nis  fellows  o 

beyond   the  grave,   which  is  the  sole   effectui 

«  against  the  trials  and  the  sorrows  of  this  life. 

'  possible,  that  the  book,  either  of  nature  or  revels 

warrant  his  representing  Eve  in  the  horribly  re 
of  heaping  the  most  fearful  curses  upon  the  h 
own  £hild.  For  this  there  can  be  nor  authority 
fication ;  and  we  are  at  a  loss  too  for  a  motive  fo 
duction  of  an  incident,  as  unpoetical  as  it  is 
save  that  it  may  be  a  part  of  bis  Lordship*s  xx€ 

i  ethics  and  theology,  to  weaken  the  filial  and  pa 

I  no  immaterial  part  of  the  social  system  to  which 

is  diametrically  opposed.  It  is  said,  however^  a 
ihe  author  of  the  observations  which  we  have  q 

*  merited  approbation,  that  "  the  deep  remorse,  at 

"  ful  consequences,  which  followed  the  criim 
"  afford  a  useful  moral,  and  an  awful  monument  c 
"  shame."  We  are  however  fully  satisfied,  that 
reader  of  the  work  drew  that  inferenxje  from  it, 
would  be  more  fearfully,  and  most  dangerously 
with  the  sceptical  and  infidel  opinions  which  it 
purport  of  thepoem  to  insinuate,  in  every  way  tba 
could  devise,  or  malice  execute. 

But  for  this^  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  addressed 
fisher^  since  the  public  opinion  of  the  improper  1 

^  his  drama  has  been  so  unequivocally  expressed, 

an  excuse,  as  singular  as  it  is  ridiculous,  nameb 
Cain  be  blasphemous.  Paradise  Lost  is  blasp] 
non  sequitur  so  palpable,  that  the  merest  tyro  ol 
pould  m  a  moment  prove  it  to  be  such.     Iii  Cai 

fiiage  attributed  to  every  character  in  the  dran^a, 
Ldah  and  Zillah  only  excepted,  is  the  very  reve: 
.which  either  scripture  or  reason  warrant  us  iu 
that  they  would  adopt,  in  the  circoms^nces  iu  \ 
were  |>laced.  In  Paradise  Lost,  it  is  di?ectly  t 
In  Cam,  nought  is  opposed  to  the  horrid  bla^pl) 
daring  impieties  of  Li^cifer  and  the  wBling  discrpl 
f^mal  misanthi^py  and  infidfility,  but  a  few  j^f 
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rations  of  the  Tvom^n,  that  the  Deity  mfist  be  xight  th  all  he 
does,  though  why  and  wherefore  there  is  no  attempt  to 
prove.  In  Milton,  on  the  contrary,  every  part  of  his  immor- 
tal epic  is  made  to  subserve  its  noole  and  avowed  design ; 

^'Tliat  to  the  height  of  its  great  argument. 
It  fMigkt  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man/' 

Throughout  the  former  poem,  the  Devil  does  nothtug  but 
blaspheme  the  Almi^htjr,  misrepresent  his  motives,  arraign 
his  conduct,  and  defy  his  power.  He  has  not  only  the  best, 
but  the  whole  of  the  argument  to  himself;  and  a  specious 
one  it  will  appear,  to  minds  unaccustomed  to  rea/son  or  to 
reflect,    especially    to    young    persons,    but    imperfectly 

grounded  in  the  Christian  faith ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we 
ave  selected  some  of  the  more  striking  passages  of  the  bold 
rant  of  the  blasphemer,  that  they  may,  as  we  are  sure  they 
will,  deter  them  from  exposing  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
the  more  subtle  poison  of  philosophical  infidelity,  with  which 
that  revolting  impiety  is  surrounded,  that  its  more  hideous 
features  might,  it  possible,  be  concealed.  But  in  Milton, 
those  daring  flights  of  an  imagination,  which  aloiie  could 
form  any  thing  uke  a  conception  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  spirits  fallen  from  the  height  of  glory  to.  tbe^d^pth  of 
woe,  are  introduced  but  to  be  refuted — ana  with  all  tnings, 
and  in  all  things,  to  redound  to  the  praise  and  hotiOttt  of  Uie 
most  High,  from  whose  right  hand  Lucifer,  the  star  of  the 
morning,  for  bi^  transgressions  fell.  Hence,  if  in  the  mad- 
ness of  their  rage,  Satan,  and  the  minor  leaders  of  the  spirits 
of  disobedience,  vainly  dreamt  of  plucking  the  Almighty 
from  his  throna^in  soberer  moments  they  acknowledge 
bis  power  and  his  providence.  Thus  it  is  that  Mammon 
reasons: 

*'  Either  to  disinthrone  the  King  of  heaven 
We  war,  if  war  be  bes^  or  to  regain 
Our  own  right  lost^  Him  to  unthrone  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  Fate  shall  yidd 
To  fickle  Chance,  and  Ch^s  judge  the  strife: 
The  former  vain  to  hope,  argues  as  vain 
The  latter;  for  what  place  can  be  for  us. 
Within  heaven's  bound,  unless  heaven's  Loid  supreme 
^,    Vfe  overpower  ^'''^-—T—   •     ;  .  .     . 

Again,  Satto'spieakihg  of  that,  heaven  in  which  Lord 
Byrbn^  by  the  mouth  of,  the  same  fallen  spirit,  represents 
the  Afap^i  j^3^  as  "indefinite  indtssolnble  tyrant/''  as  sitting 
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''wretched  ift   his  height,  resdese  in  wretclied 
clums:*— 

''Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime. 
Said  then  the  lost  archangel ;  this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  heayen — ^this  moumla 
i  For  that  celestial  light? — Farewell  h^aqvpy  fields 

Where  joy  forever  awells."— ■^— 

;  Moloch,  tooj  confesses  his  power,  and  Beli 

'  couples  his  purity,  in  the  following  parts  of  their 


speeches : — 


« 


Should  we  again  proyoke 


Our  stronger,  some  worse  way  his  wrath  may  fi 
To  our  destruction,  if  there  be  in  Hell 
Pear  to  be  worse  destroyed."—— 

" '         Could  we  break  our  way 

By  force,  and  at  our  heels  all  Hell  should  rise 

With  blackest  insurrection,  to  confound 

Heaven's  purest  light ;  yet  our  great  enemy. 

All  incorruptible,  would  on  his  throne 

Sit  unpolluted ;  and  th'  ethereal  mould. 

Incapable  of  stain,  would  soon  expel 

Her  mischief,  and  purge  off  the  baser  fire, 

Victwriotts/'— 

<«  •^-^  He  from  heaven's  beij;hts 
AH  these  our  motions  vain,  sees  ana  derides ; 
Not  more  Almighty  to  resist  our  might. 
Than  wise  to  frastrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles,'* 


I 

I 
I 

% 


But  where  do  we  meet  with  any  thing  like 
in  its  author  a  representation  of  tiie  mingled  pow 
and  eoodness  of  uie  Creator,  such  as  thns  ticcnra 
whidihe  has  had  the  hardihood  and  effrontery  t 
in  its  moral  tendency^  to  his  impious  mystery* 

"  Chained  on  the  burning  lake;  nor  even  thenc 
Had  risen,  or  heaved  his  head,  but  that  the  wil 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruling  Heaven 
Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs ; 
That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation,  whilst  he  sought 
Evil  to  others; — and,  enraged^  might  see 
How  all  his  malice  served  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace  and  mercy,  shewn 

On  man— by  him  seduced/* 

••         • '      ' 

Bikt  we  heve  dcoie  enough  to  expose  the  odioi 


iii|iisitoe  of  thitf  comparittm;  to  «k>  more^  would  be  to  inirtdt 
the  judgment  of  our  readers.  We  but  sum  upour  opinioQ 
with  the  conchiBion,  that  taking  the  whole  scope  of  thil 
two  poems  into  consideratioa,  Cain  is  blasphemou« 
throughout,  and  Paradise  Lost  not  blasphemous  at  all.  Fot 
the  sake  of  the  heads  of  families,  we  cannot^  however,  but 
state,  ere  we  quit  the  poem,  that  it  contains  passages  highly 
exceptionable,  upon  other  grrounds  Ihan  dieir  impiety ;  if  it 
did  not,  from  the  tenor  of  his  later  productions,  we  should 
have  doubted  whether  it  had  been  Lord  Byron^s. 

Of  and  to  his  Lordship,  we  must  now,  lioweYeT»' address 
ttr  word  or  two  before  we  finally  quit  him  for  his  friend,  the 
last  fK^d  worst  delinquent  on  our  list;  and  to  whom  indeed 
much  of  what  we  are  about  to  say  will  equally  apply. 

There  are  not  many  things  for  wUeh  we  itfe  disposed  to 
acknowledge  ourselres  indebted  to  Lord  Byron ;  yet  to  him; 
and  to  the  liters  of  his  school,  we  do  confess  ourselves 
obliged  for  diis,— that  by  their  late  publicationa  diey  have 
brought  the  question,  whether  they  are  to  outrage  with  im« 
punity  every  principle  that  has  hitherto  been  held  sacked 
in  society,  to  an  issue  which  we  have  not  hesitated  to  try, 
though  it  may  perhaps  speedily  be  brought  before  a>  higher 
and  more  competent  tnbunal.  With  a  spirit  wortiiy  a' 
better  cause,  they  have  dared  the  supporters  of  the  doctnnes 
and  practices  they  would  explode,  to  their  worst ;  and  how* 
ever  much  they  may  suffer  in  the  conflict,  they  must  remem- 
ber that  it  is  suffering  of  their  own  seeking.  They  have 
openly  impugned  whatever  have  for  i^s  and  for  centuiies 
been  considered  the  distinctions  between  eood  and  evilt 
have  called  vice  virtue  and  virtue  vice,  and  laboured  per- 
tinaciously to  prove  them  so;  yet  with  a  susceptibility  oif 
censure,  singularly  inconsistent  with  the  proud  philosophic; 
iBdtfference  to  the  world  and  the,  world  s  maxims,  wnich. 
they  affect,  they  have  been  bitter  in  their  complaints 
against  the  illibesality  of  those  who  have  referrcMi  to  the 
private  life  and  character  of  these  new  lights  of  the  world, 
as  an  apt  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  their  principles. 
At  such  conduct  in  them,  however,  we  marvel  not,  for  it  faae 
-always  been  the  anomalous  characteristic  of  the  advocates 
of  an  infidel  and  a  licentious  philosophy  combined,  (for  it. 
would  :be  uncandid  in  the  extreme  to  say  that  they  hav^r 
always  been  united)  to  hate  the  light  that  is  thrown  upon' 
their  ^et»^  of  darknesj^-  But  we  do  wonder^  when  wei 
find  men  who  profess  to  detest,  and  we  believe  do  d^test^ 
^e.'deiMialiBBiig> ^tendency,  of  their  writings,  adopting  the  ^ 
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iwne  ineoDBisleiii  Connie^  and  BMintaining  tliat 
guardians  of  the  public  morals,  and  directors  of 
taste,  have  every  possible  motiTe  that  can  actual 
Christians  and  useful  members  of  society,  to  opp 
expose  the  tendency  of  the  writings  of  this  n 
school,  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  th 
of  the  writers.  When  we  find  such  sentiments 
even  by  the  virtuous  and  intelligent  of  our  oi 
I  cannot  but  deplore  the  witchery  of  talents,  sel 

!  profusely  given»  never  more  lamentably  perverte 

t)ie  giver,  and  degrade  the  gift.     But  when  we 
femSelips  palliations  of  a  licentious  course,  becaij 
tSKHirse  of  genius, — when  we  find   the  beauties 
;  urged  by  those  whom  the  mere  semblance  of  lice 

I  should  alarm,, as  an  excuse  for  vices  in  the  poet  wl 

I  deservedly  banish  men  cast  in  a  humbler  mod* 

claim  to  their  sympathy,  much  less  to  their  re 
vegret  is  deepened,  till  indignation  rises  above  e 
feeling  that  the  consideration  of  such  an  influx 
inspire.  Against  it  we  have  striven,  and  shall  stri 
our  might ;  delineating  Lord  Byron  as  he  is,  and  1 
to  delineate  himself  in  his  writings,  not  such  as  hi 
would  fiiin  persuade  theinselves  that  he  must  be.  i 
V^nrefer,  however,  giving  the  sketches  of  anothei 
aujUiorof  the  Rei^paatrance  to  M^  Murray,  whQ< 
liie  noble  Lord  less  in  the  language  of  compUxae 
truth. 

'  /'  I  can  recognize  in  him  no  principle  of  conduct,  but 
said  all -mastering  self-love:  this  it  is  which  has  turned 
of  his  social  feeling  to  gall;  this  makes  him  an  alien 
and  his  country,  and  all  uie  charities  those  names  shoul 
this  has  led  him  to  declare  war  with  all  the  institutions 
humanity ;  and  now,  at  last,  goads  him  on  to  arraign 
dom  and  goodness,  and  to  cavil  at  the  conditions  unde 
human  race  has  been  called  into  existence.*'  ,  [Remonsti 

•  ^^  « 

Towards  the  close  of  the  letter,  he  thus  com 

.portrait: 

''He  was  ^fted  with  the  highest  intellectual  talents 
*'  profaned  this  God-eiven  strength**  to  the  worst  purpos 
bom  a  Briton,  and  inherited  the  honours  and  privileees 
tb  which  the  proudest  might  have  been  pi'oud  to  belone 
does  he  allude  to  his  country  or  her  institutions,  with* 
pressiou  of  scorn  or  hatred?  He  did  not  seruple  to  c< 
most  solei^n- obligations' ^^ch  society  can  knpose 


'■'  .  r 
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usually  call  into  exercise  the  tenderest  feelings  of  oar  nature ;  those 
feelings  be  has  wilfully  thrown  from  him,  and  trampled  on  the  ties 
firom  which  they"  sprung ;  and  now  at  last  he  quarrels  with  the  very 
conditions  of  humanity,  rebels  against  that  Providence  which 
guides  and  governs  all  things,  and  dares  to  adopt  the  language 
which  had  never  hefore  been  attributed  to  any  being  but  one,. 
**  Evil,  be  thou  my  good."  Such,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  ia  Lord 
Byron."    [lb.  pp.  18,  19.] 

This  character  is,  in  our  opinion — ^but  too  true.  Lord 
Byron's  pride  and  misanthropy  may  be  indulged  to  any 
extent  he  pleases,  provided  he  keeps  them-  to  himself;  but 
they  concern  the  public,  when  they  are  perpetually  thrust 
upon  them,  imbittering-  and  throwing  a  gloom*  over  every 
stage  of  life  and  change  of  country,  circumstance,  and  scene, 
alter  et  idem,  another,  and  another,  yet  the  same;  nor  must 
Lord  Byron  be  astonished,  nor  has  he  any  right  to  com- 
plain, if  disgust  should  at  length  be  recited  by  such  fre- 
quent exhibitions  of  himself.  But  the  public  may,  and  the 
public  will,  and  do  complain,  that  the  fascrnatrons  of  his 
poetry  are  studiously  devoted  to  the  work  of  levelling  alt 
distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue — ridiculing  every 
kindly  feeling  of  the  heart — undermining  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society,  by  representing  religion  as  a  cheat,  con- 
stancy and  affection  in  womett  but  as  a  lure  ;  honour  and 
probity  in  men  but  as  a  pretence,  as  he  has  uniformly  and 
sedulously  done,  from  the  publication  of  the  first  canto  of 
his  misanthropic  Childe  Harold,  to  the  appearance  of  his 
blasphemous  mystery  of  Cain;  and  they  are  justified  also  in 
concluding,  that  he  himself  at  least,  is  what  he  libellously 
represents  mankind  at  large  to  be.  Into  the  circumstances 
of  his  domestic  history  we  wish  not  to  pry,  though  be  him- 
self has  thought  proper,  by  frequent  and  unmanly  allusions 
to  it,  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  to  make  it  matter  of 
legitimate  investigation;  yet  thus  much  we  are  warranted  in 
observing,  that  he  who  takes  every  opportunity  of  vilifying 
the  marriage  state- — ^whohas  separated  himself  by  his  conduct 
from  the  society  of  his  wife,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an 
amiable  and  injured  woman — from  an  only  child,  a  stranger 
to  her  frither's  person,  voice,  and  almost  to  his  name,  to  asso- 
ciate in  a  distant  land  with  such  moralists  as  Monk  Lewis, 
Bysshe  Shelley,  and  Lei^h  Hunt,  men  by  whose  piety  and 
morality  we  would  not  mat  ours  should  be  judged,  on  the 
sound  principle  of  noscitur  a  sociis — the  character  of  a  man 
may  be  known  from  the  eompany  he  keeps, — can  have  no 
right  to  be  astonished  that  good  men  pity  and  despise  him. ' 
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In  a  note  to  his  last  volume,  his  Lordship  very  une 
\  declares  his  conviction,  that  "  a  revolutioa  in   I 

\  inevitable/'  yet  he  lifts  not  his  little  finger  to  prev< 

(  has  for  many  years  taken  up  his  residence  abroad 

,  ing  almost  exclasively  with  foreigners,  and  mak 

I  boast  that  he  does  so,  bestowing  upon  his  country 

\  but  an  annual  cargo  of  pestilential  principles, 

taking  his  place  in  the  hereditary  senate  of  the  la 
clare,  in  his  proper  character  and  proper  place,  1; 
tion  of  this  danger,  and  to  devote  to  its  ayersic 
powers  of  his  energetic  mind.  He  holds  his  rank 
no  man  can  be  more  proud  or  more  tenacious, — for 
tells  us,  that, "  bom  an  aristrocrat,"  he  is  "  nature 
temper,^' — but  on  the  implied  condition  of  rendei 
country  the  services  attacned  to  it ;  but  he  shou 
member  that  he  was  bom  a  legislator,  and  to  d 
duty,  when  he  believes  his  country  to  be  near  t\\ 
her  peril,  he  must  be  a  coward  or  a  traitor — carel 
welfare,  or  afraid  of  sacrificing  any  portion  of  his  g 
comfort,  or  of  risking  his  safety,  in  her  service  •  He' 
as  he  pleases, — and  in  a  ferocious  attack  upon  th 
(whose  vacillations  and  time-serving  policy  we 
upon  us  to  defend,)  appended  to  one  of  his  recent 
he  does  it  at  no  small  rate,  of  the  good  he  has 
until  he  alters  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  we  ca 
declaring,  that  he  either  is,  or  affects  to  be,  as  mis 
selfish*  and  unamiable  a  being  as  Timon  of  Athei 
other  cordial  hater  of  his  race.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
has,  or  rather,  we  would  hope,  who  would  be  thougl 
as  few  sympathies  as  possible  with  men.  These 
are  home  and  un courtly  truths;  but  we  are  not 
the  friends  of  Lord  Byron  for  having  uttered  th 
a^inst  his  flatterers  that  he  should  guard  himsel 
will  close  our  observations  upon  his  character  an< 
by  warning  him  that  some  of  the  most  complian 
are  as  false  as  false  can  be.  We  speak  not  witho 
for  we  can  assure  his  Lordship  that  there  are  stil 
ence  the  fragments  of  a  letter  from  Italy  to  Lady  I 
know  not  whether  any  copy  of  it  was  sent,)  from  a 
writer  in  one  of  the  leading  reviews,  most  proi 
trumpeting  his  Lordship's  praise,  in  which  he  is  de 
associating  abroad  with  all  that  was  profligate,  s 
shunned  by  every  one  who  had  a  character  to  Iob 
friends  and  companions  sneak  thus  of  hinit  wha 
axpect  his  enemies  to  say  r 


Wa  know  enough  of  Ms.  Murray  to  be  aware*  that  be- 
would  not  willingly  be  treated  with  less  respect  than  Messra*; 
Jeffrey,  or  any  publisher  in  the  trade*  of  which  he  is  the  Mag^,- 
nas  Apollo,*^yfe  say  not,  with  some  envious  bibliopolists  and 
disappointed  authors ,  the  Bashaw.  Prosecutions  have  beea> 
talked  of  against  him*  as  the  publisher  of  Don  Juan*  (for' 
that  he  is  so  in  fact,  ev^ry  body  must  know,)  and  of  Cain ;  and- 
if  he  continues  to  publish  and  to  sell  such  licentious  and  bias* 
phemous  productions,  no  remnant  of  the  high  opinion  which 
we  formerly  entertained  of  his  respectability — no  regard  to  his* 
connections — nor  consideration  for  his  family*  can  induce  us 
to  recommend  the  postponement  of  a  step,  which  to  him. 
would*  we  are  assured*  be  ruinous  indeed.  We  however 
hope  and  expect  better  things  of  him.  Cain,  we  believe,  has 
not  been  reprinted ;  and  we  confidently  expect  that  no  fur- 
ther impressions  of  Don  Juan  will  be  issued  from  his  shop, 
sold  at  his  dinner  sales,  or  paid  for  in  his  bills.  He  will, 
understand  the  latter  hints,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  profit! 
by  them,  and  leave  Lord  Byron  to  seek  a  fitter  publisher 
for  his  obscene  and  impious  productions.  It  will  be  well 
fpr  him  also*  to  take  into  his  serious  consideration  the 
following  admonition  of  his  remonstrant : 

"You  may  urge,  perhaps,  generally,  that  as  a  publisher,  you  do! 
not  hold  yourself  responsible  for  an  author's  peculiar  opinions ;  or' 
you  may  plead,  as  an  extenuation  in  this  particular  instance,  your 
feelings  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Byron  for  favours  formerly  received.' 
Be  assured,  neither  excuse  will  serve ;  you  have  cut  them  both  from' 
under  your  feet  by  your  conduct  on  a  recent. occasion,  when  you. 
proved  your  conviction  that  a  publisher  had,  and  could  exercise*  a 
discretionary  power;  and  inconsequence  your  name  did  not  appear 
ia  the  title-page  of  "  Don  Juan;*'  whether  you  were  deterred  by, 
conscientious  feelings*  or  only  by  the  salutary  fear  of  a  Middlesex 
Grand  Jury,  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire ;  nor  shall  I  do  more  than  . 
advert  to  the  report  that  this  piece  of  mischief  was  loaded  under 
your  own  eye,  though  you  left  it  to  your  Printer  to  pull  the  trigger. 
It  is  enough  for  my  purpose,  that  you  have  distinctly  recognizeoUiis 
discretionary  power  in  a  bookseller  on  some  occasions;  and  was  not 
the  publication  of  **  Cain"  one  of  these  occasions  ?     I  trust.  Sir, 
you  will  yet  feel,  or  be  made  to  feel,  that  it  was.     It  is  not  for  an  * 
anonymous  writer  to  point  out  to  the  Attorney-General  the  line  of 
conduct  he  should  pursue;  but  I  am  persuaded  nothing  but  an. 
over  cautious  deference  to  Uie  peculiar  temper  of  the  times  would  ^ 
allow  the  prosecutor  of  Hone  to  permit  the  publisher  of  /'  Cain"  to 
escape  with  impnnity«    In  the  mean  .time,  there  is  another  method . 
bjiwluob  l|uitieipa|f»»in  the  ordinary  course  of  things*  you  must, be 
n^^d^  to  feel,  sev^r^*    Ypu  are  supported  by  the  gieat  and  pf  ver- 
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ftil ;  and  they  in  turn  are  supported  by  religion,  nkorality, 
1  oan  we  suppose  that  they  will  continue  their  coaiiteiia.n 

who  lends  himself  to  be  the  instrument,  by  which  this  ^i 
j^  is  shaken  and  undermined  ?    There  is  a  method  of  produ 

viction,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  treatises  on.   lo^c»  i 

I  am  persuaded  you  could  be  quickly  made  to  uodersta 
'  iki<6  argumentum  ad  crumenam;  and  this  I  trust  -will    1>< 

!  home  to  you  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  not  least,  I  expect,  in 

you  hope  to  make  by  the  offending  publication.  [ReixK 
•  pp.  7-9. 

**  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Murray,  I  would  bid  yon  ask  you 

you  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  with  him  ?    It  is  not  to  be  i 

}  that  the  author  of.  Cain  will  stop  there;  he  already  resen 

'  wretched  Carlile  in  so  many  points,  that  we  reasonably  € 

I  will  imitate  him  in  his  pertinacity  also :  will  he  find  in  you  i 

instrument,  a  publisher  ready  to  disseminate  all  the  moral 
he  may  think  fit  to  prepare?     Deliberate,  Sir,  before  you 

f:  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  for  be  assured,  that  you  cl 

a  heavy  responsibility:  I  speak  not  of  the  responsibility  t 
the  actions  of  every  one  of  us  shall  be  liable;  on  the  aeei 
in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  bad,  let  no  niorta 
'  presumptuous  as  to  pronounce  a  judgment,  or  so  deceive 

!  nope  to  escape  one.     But  you  are  responsible  to  that  societ' 

institutions  you  contribute  to  destroy;  and  to  those  indj 
whose  dearest  hopes  you  insult,  and  would  annihilate,  f 
is  true,  escaped  with  legal  impunity ;  but  Carlile  and  his  mi 
associates  are  in  gaol.  I  ti*ust  you  will  not  persevere ;  bul 
do,  neither  your  courtly  locality  and  connections,  nor  the 
official  character  with  which  you  are  invested,  will  avail  t 
tect  you."  [pp.  19,  20.] 

If  he  is  spared  now,  we  hope  it  will  only  be  npon  £ 
tinct  undertaking,  (and  to  his  undertaking  we  could 
that  he  will  destroy  whatever  copies  of  the  two  obje< 
able  poems,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  still  remai 
hand,  or  subject  to  his  control :  without  this,  to  spar< 
would  be  partial  and  unjust.  It  is  reported,  however 
we  give  credit  to  the  rumour,  that  he  nas  lately  receive 
intimation  from  the  highest  quarter,  that  if  he  continui 
repeats  the  offence  against  the  laws  of  his  country,  reli- 
and  naoralit]^*  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  that  oi 
ptitronage  will  be  withdrawn  from  him,  which,  in  a  r 
niary  point  of  view,  is  of  more  importance  than  the  m 
poly  ot  Lord  Byron's  copyrights,  for  which  we  have  re 
to  believe,  thai  he  has  latterly  paid  full  dearly. 

To  the  last  part  of  the  pamful  duty  which  we  have 
posed  upon  ourselves,  wc  turn  with  pleasure,  because 
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the  last,  for  notUag  else  could  induce  us  to  reyeit  to' 
diat  most  execBsble  publicatioit^  Qaeen  Mab,  with  anjr 
other  feelings  than  those  of  unmingled  horror  and  disgust. 
Compared  with  this,  Don  Juan  is  a  moral  poem,  and  Cain  a 
homily.  It  does  not  merely  question,  or  sneer  at  revela- 
tion, nor  is  it  satisfied  with  denying  it-^— deism  is  too  mean 
a  flieht  for  its  author^s  wondrous  powers — the  providence 
of  the  Deity  too  insignificant  an  object  of  bis  attack, — his 
being  therefore  is  denied,  and  the  atheist-bard  confidently 
assures  us,  that  there  is  no  God.  Our  blood  curdled  in  our 
▼eins  as  we  waded  through  nine  cantos  of  blasphemy 
and  impiety,  such  as  we  never  thought  that  any  one,  on  the 
outside  of  bedlam,  could  have  uttered ;  nor  dare  we  tran- 
scribe any  portion  of  it  in  our  pages,  save  one  of  the  very 
mildest  of  its  autbor*8  attacks  upon  religion,  the  slightest 
of  his  insults  to  his  God,  whom  again  and  again — our 
hand  trembles  as  we  write  it— the  impious  wretch  has  dared 
to  brand,  as  a  tyrant,  a  murderer,  a  cheat,  a  demon,  and  a 
fiend. 

**  How  ludicrous  the  priest's  dogmatic  roar  ! 
The  weieht  of  his  externiinating  curse, 
How  light !  and  his  affected  charity, 
To  suit  the  pressure  of  the  changing  times, 
W^hat  palpable  deceit! — ^but  for  my  aid, 

R !  but  for  thee,  prolific  fiend. 

Who  peoplest  earth  with  demons,  hell  with  men. 

And  heaven  with  slaves ! 

Thou  taintest  all  thou  lookest  upon! — '*  [pp.  64.] 

"  But  now  contempt  is  mocking  thy  grey  hairs  ; 
Thou  art  descending  to  the  darksome  grave, 
Unhonoured  and  unpitied,  but  by  those 
Whose  pride  is  passing  by  like  thine,  and  sheds, 
Like  thine,  a  glare  that  fades  before  the  sun 
Of  truth,  and  shines  but  in  the  dreadful  night 
That  long  has  lowered  above  the  mined  world." 

[pp.  66,  57.] 

But  we  must  desist;  we  cannot  quote  die  shortest  passage 
referring  either  to  the  Creator  or  the  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
which  is  not  so  awfuUy  horrible  in  its  blasphemy,  that  even 
to  transcribe  it  for  the  mese  purpose  of  holding  it  up  to  the 
execration  of  mankind,  must  be  m  itself  a  sin.  This  atheist, 
like,  others  of  a  tribe  happily  but  few  in  number,  and  but' 
varely  mpearing  as  monstrosities  [of -their  race,  dethrones 
one  uod,  whose  attributes  are  revealed,  and  whose  require* 
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mento  «rr  known,  ta  «et  up  a  atmnge  noodeseript  soi 
jj  or  nothing  in  his  stead,  which  he  passionately  i^kw 

h  the 

1;  : f  Soul  of  the  Univene, 

i;  Spirit  of  Natare,  aU««ttfficiog  Power> 

£  Necessity ! 

I  ^  or  the  person^  nature,  and  functions  of  this  old  pa 

i  divinity  newly-revived,  our  readers  will,  we  doubt: 

J  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  following  very  pliil< 

cal  and  intelligible  exposition. 

**  Thou  mother  of  the  world  I 
Unlike  the  God  of  human  error,  thou 
Requirest  no  prayers  or  praises ;  the  caprioa 
Of  man*s  weak  will  belongs  no  more  to  thee 
Than  do  the  changefiid  passions  of  his  breast 
To  thy  unvarying  harmony :  the  slave. 
Whose  horrible  lusts  spread  misery  o'er  the  world^ 
And  the  good  man,  who  lifls,  with  virtuous  pride. 
His  being,  in  the  sight  of  happiness,    - 
That  springs  from  his  own  works ;  the  poison-tree 
Beneath  whose  shade  all  life  is  withered  up,  * 

And  the  fair  oak,  whose  leafy  dome  affords 
A  temple  where  the  vows  of  happy  loye 
Are  registered,  are  equal  in  thy  sight : 
No  love,  no  hate  thou  cherishest;  revenge 
And  favouritism,  and  worst,  desire  of  fame, 
Thou  knowest  not ;  all  that  the  wide  world  coiitains 
Are  but  thy  passive  instruments,  and  thou 
Regardest  them  sdl  with  an  impartial  eye. 
Whose  joy  or  pain  thy  nature  cannot  feel. 
Because  thou  hast  not  human  sense^ 
Because  thoa  art  not  human  mind. 

Yes !  when  the  sweeping  storm  of  thne 
Has  sun«  its  deathniirge  o'er  the  ruined  fanes 
And  broken  altars  of  the  almighty  fiiend, 
Whose  name  usurps  thy  honours,  and  Uke  blood 
Through  centuries  clotted  there,  has  floated  down 
The  tainted  flood  of  ages,  shalt  thou  live 
Unchangeable!  fppr58-^ 

Thus  much  for  the  precious  jargon  of  Mr,  Shellev'* 
theology ;  a  word  or  two  ere  we  leave  him  upon  his  mi 
lity.    Tuie  tone  and  character  of  this  may  eauly  be  coH 
i|  ed  from  a  sin^e  extract,  from  the  representation .  tnjtlt 

I  the  poet,  of  how  the  world  should  be^ffovemed  aiS  i.^ 

I  be,  were  bt.its/goTeiaor.  -*»«  wo 
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**  Then,  that  sweet  bondage  which  is  freedom^s  self,  ' 

And  rivets  with  sensation's  softest  tie 

The  kindred  sympathies  of  hnman  souls, 

Needed  no  fetters  of  tyrannic  law : 

Those  delicate  and  tisiid  impulses 

In  nature's  primal  modesty  arose, 

And  with  undoubting  confidence  disclosed 

The  growing  longings  of  its  dawning  luve* 

Unchecked  by  dull  and  selfish  chastity, 

That  virtue  of  the  cheaply  virtuous. 

Who  pride  themselves  in  senselessness  and  frost/' 

[pp.  83,  84.] 

This,  one  would  think,  was  plain  and  intelligible  enough, 
but  lest  it  should  not  be,  \t  is  illustrated  and  expanded  in  a 
Ions,  artful,  and  sophistical  note,  in  which  we  are  boldly 
laid,  that 

''  Chastity  is  a  monkish  and  evangelical  superstition,  a  greater 
foe  to  natural  temperance  even  than  unintellectual  sensuality ;  it 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  domestic  happiness,  and  consigns  more 
than  half  of  the  human  race  to  misery,  that  some  few  may  mono* 
Mdbe  aecoiding  to  law.  A  system  could  not  well  have  been 
devised  more  studiously  hostile  to  human  happiness  than  maN 
riage.''  [pp.  112.] 

The  notes*  of  which  this  extract  is  a  very  fayonrable  spe- 
^imeiiy  as  far  as  their  morality  and  delicacy  are  concerned, 
fom,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  dangerous  part  of  ibis 
wicked  and  dangerous  book,  for  they  are  more  intelfigible 
^an  the  poem,  which  is  wrapt  in  an  obscurity  and  mysti* 
ciftm,  which  neither  Madame  Guyon,  nor  Jacob  fieh« 
men  could  have  surpassed.  Their  authors,  for  there  were 
more  than  one,  labour  by  them  to  establish  and  enforce 
sutfa  notable  discoveries  and  propositions  a^  these ;  *'  all 
that  miserable  tale  of  the  Devu  and  Eve  is  irreconcileable 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  stars  ;*'  **  the  narrow  and  unen* 
lif^emed  moralky  of  the  Christian  refigion,  is  an  agg^va* 
tion  of  the  evils  of  society ;''  ^'utility  is  morality;''  ^toere  is 
neither  g<k>d  nor  evil  in  the  mil  verse,  otherwise  than' as  the 
events  to  which  we  apply  lliese  epithets,  have  a  irekttoA 
tt>  bur  own  peculiar  inode  of  being;"  ••  the  universe  was 
not  created,  but  e^Hsted  flt^m  all  eternity  ;**  **  Jesus  was  at 
anIkMtious  man,' who  aspired  ^o  the  throne  of  Judea  ;^'  '*  ha^ 
tte  resolution  of  Pontius  Pilate  bieen  equal  to  his  candour^ 
the  Christian  religion  could  never  have  prev^led.*^  >  !Nor  is 
there,  according  to  these  new  lights  of  the  world, ''  a  state  of 
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1  (uture  punishment;'*  nor,  except  tliat  subUmely 

i  and  unintelligible  principle,  for  being  it  can  ha^ 

L  "  necessity,  me  mother  of  the  world, "  can  there  hi 

j  How  they  demonstrate  these  positions  to  be  true,  a 

J  all  men,  except  themselves — ^for  we  hope  and  beltc 

are  few  other  atheists ,  at  least,  in  the  world-— ^to  be  1 
madmen,  two  specimens  of  their  candour  and  thei 
•  hood,  will  more  than  suffice  to  shew. 


"  But  even  supposing  that  a  man  should  raise  a  dea< 
life  before  our  eyes,  and  on  this  fact  rest  his  claim  to  b< 
sidered  the  Son  of  God ; — the  Humane  Society  restores 
persons,  and  because  it  makes  no  mystery  of  the  method  it 
Its  members  are  not  mistaken  for  the^ns  of  God."  [p.  1^ 

**  Lord  Chesterfield  was  never  yet  taken  for  a  prophet 
a  bishop,  yet  he  uttered  this  remarkable  prediction :  ^*  Tl 

•i  tic  government  of  France  is  screwed  up  to  the  highest  pitcl 

Iptiion  is  fast  approaching;  that  revolution,  I  am  convince 
radical  and  sanguinary."  This  appeared  in  the  lettei 
prophet  long  before  the  accomplishment  of  this   wond< 

f  diction.     Now,  have  these  particulars  come  to  pass,  or 

i  not  ?    If  they  have,  how  could  the  Earl  have  foreknown  tl 

I  oat  inspiration?*'  [pp.  155,  156.] 

I  Whilst  we  tremble  at  the  horrid  blasphemy  of  tl 

j  sages,  we  cannot  suppress  a  smile  at  the  abaurdi 

t  beardless  philosophers,  who  could  for  a  moment 

gpoil  even  uieir  brother  freshmen  at  the  university, 
\  ridiculous  comparisons.    Those  who  could  be   m 

them  must  indeed  be  the  veriest  fools,  that  ever  wc 
;  earth  without  a  keeper.    But  these  boys  in  reaeooi 

years,  are  prophets  forsooth  themselyes,  as  well 
\  preters  of  prophecy;  and  arcade$  amba,  are  driv 

;|  both.    Bear  witness,  the  following  notable  predictio 

-J  truth  of  this  description. 

^1  *^  Analogy  seems  to  favour  the  opinion,  Aat  as,  like  < 

terns,  Christtanity  has  arisen  and  augmented,  so  like  tl 
decay  and  perish;  that,  as  violence,  darkness,  and  d 

*,  reasoning  and  persuasion,   have  procured  its  admissic 

mankind,   so,  when  enthusiasm   has  subsided,    and    t 
infallible  controverter  of  false  opinions,  has  invoWed  its 
evidences,  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity^  it  will  become 
Uiat  Milton's  poem  alone  will  give  permanency  to  the  ren 
of  its  absaxdities;  and  that  men  will  laugh  as  heartily 
fiuth^  inBdenxption,<aBd  orij^al  sin,  as  tibey  now  do  at 
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morphoses  of  Jupiter,  the  miracles  of  Romish  saints,  the  efficacy 

of  witchcraft,  and  the  appearance  of  departed  spirits.'*  [p.  149.] 

To  complete  the  catalogue  of  absurdities,  thrown  together 
in  glorious  confusion,  through  ninety  pages,  and  gleaned 
from  all  quarters,  all  kindreds,  and  all  aees  of  the  system  of 
infidel  philosophy,   from  the    "  admiraole  author '  of  the 
Inquirer  and  Political  Justice,  upwards,  enforcing  the  doc- 
trines of  equality  of  property,  and  an  equal  division  of  bodily 
labour,  is  followed  by  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  note, 
attributing  the  origin  of  evil,  and  all  the  misery  in  the 
world,  to  a  non-adherence  to  vegetable  diet,  or  rather  to  the 
pernicious  practice  of  altering  our  food  by  fire,  the  natu- 
ral conclusion  from  which  is,  that  it  had  better  be  eaten 
raw.    This  most  elaborate   disquisition  is  enlivened  by  a 
new  and  very  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  story  of  Pro- 
metheus, whose  stealing  fire  from  heaven,  means,  as  is  very 
learnedly  shewn,  that  he  was  the  first  cook  who  "  applied 
that  element  to  culinary  purposes,"  or,  in  other  words,  was 
the  inventor  of  the  palatable,  but  most  destructive  arts  of 
roasting,  boiling,  broiling,  frying,  and  all  those  et  ceteras  on 
which  Dr.  Kitchener,  the  Prometheus  of  modern  time,  dis- 
plays so  much  erudition.     We  hope,  that  in  the  next  edition 
of  his  most  popular  work,  the  learned  and  most  appro- 
priately named  Doctor,  will  not  omit  to  notice  this  important 
discovery^  the  omission  of  which,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
Ac  slight  imputation  upon  his  oracular  discernment  and 
profound  research.    This  hint  for  cooks,  and  compilers  of 
cookery-books — in  these  degenerate  days,  a  most  lucrative 
and  honourable  employment; — what  follows  concerns  divines, 
-who,  in  all  their  curious  and  abstruse  speculations  upon  the 
ftiH  of  man,  have  not  hit,  we  will  undertake  to  say,  upon  so 
novel  and  ingenious  an  interpretation  as  this. 

**  The  allegory  of  Adam  and  Eve  eating  of  the  tree  of  evil,  and 
eptailinj;  upon  their  posterity  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  loss  of 
everlasting  life,  admits  of  no  other  explanation  than  the  disease  and* 
crime  that  have  flowed  from  unnatural  diet,"  [p.  161.] 

Who  but,  after  this,  must  lift  up  his  hands  and  ^yes  in 
astonishment,  and  exclaim, '' A  Daniel,  yea,  a  second  Paniel, 
come  to  judgment."  But  a  truce  at  once  with  jesting,  and 
commenting  of  all  sorts,  on  such  stufi"  and  nonsense.  Of 
its  authon,  one  was  expelled  from  the  University  for  print- 
ing, for  private  circiiiation,  these  atheistical  biasDhemles, - 
and  the  ;Other  withdrew,  to  save  himself  fifom  the  dii|(grace»' 
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A  (for  he  evidently  did  not  consider  it  a  triumph) 

i  the  same  fate.    The  notes,  which  have  a  hand  appei 

them,  partly  original,  but  for  the  ereater  part    ex 
,  from  older  infidels,  are  not  written  by  the  authoir 

*  poem.    They  have  indeed  been  attributed  to  his    ea 

constant  friend.  Lord  Byron;  but  here  we  are  s 
that  rumour  does  that  noble  Lord  some  wrong,  c 
are  the  production  of  a  much  less  able,  and  an  obscui^ 
We  saw  him  once  some  years  ago,  but  whether  he 
to  be  seen,  or  is  no  more,  we  know  not.  To  have  sa- 
hour  or  two,  once  in  your  life,  in  company  with  an  s 
atheist,  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  any  ms 
retains  the  slightest  respect  for  religion,  or  venerat 
the  name  and  attributes  of  God,  These  are  so  hah 
and  so  coarsely  blasphemed  by  the  individual  in  qu. 
as  to  have  shocked  even  those  who  make  no  profes> 

i  reHgion>  but  who  are  rather  fond  than  averse  to    sc^ 

S  inquiries,  conducted  as  they  ought  to  be,  when   e 

^;  upon  at  all,  with  decency, — with  some  deference 

*  opinion  of  millions  upon  millions  of  mankind,  and  wi 

*  solemnity  due  to  the  awful  consequences  which   th 
}  volve.     But  he  disposed  of  the  existence  of  a  God, 

future  state,  with  the  same  levity, flippancy,  and  frivo! 
be  would  discuss  the  merits  of  a  play,  or  the  dancing 
partner  at  the  last  night's  balj — and  avows — yes,  vrc 
selves  have  heard  him  avow>  to  the  disgust  of  a  large  a 
biy— that  the  only  thing  worth  living  for,  is  the  8< 
enjoyment  in  which  man  participates  with  the  hrute  !- 
brute  that  perishes,  we  add,  and  happy  would  it  be  fo 
if  he  so  perished  also.  But  he  may  yet  be,— for  oug 
know  to  the  contrary,  he  is  in  the  land  of  the  living 
within  the  reach  of  mercy,  and  the  possibility  of  r 
4  tance.    But  his  wretched  frieiid  and  co-adjutor,  wh 

I  he  ?    In  the  meridian  of  his  days  he  died  not  the  des 

tbe  atheist  depictured,  by  the  depmved  yet  glowing  ; 
dfhisyouth* 

**  I  was  an  infant  when  my  mother  went  ^ 
t  To  see  an  atheist  burned.     She  took  me  there : 

h  The  dark-robed  priests  was  met  around  the  pile; 

The  multitude  were  ^ing  silently ; 

And  as  the  culprit  passed  with  dauntless  mieOi 

•  Tempered  disdain  in  his  una! tering  eye, 
'  Mixed  with  a  quiet  smile,  shone  calmly  forth : 

"Hiethirsty  fire  crept  round  his  manly  limbs;        '        - 
I  Hit  iftsolute  eyes  were  scorched  to  Hindness  toob* 
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His  .death-pmg  rent  my  heiurt !  the  uifleDsate  mob 

Uttered  a  cry  of  triumph,  and  I  wept. 

Weep  QOty  child !  cried  my  mother,  for  that  man 

Has  said,  There  is  no  God."  [p*  ^-l 

Embarked  in  a  sailing  boat  on  a  lovely  day  upon  the 
waves  of  the  Adriatic,  with  a  chosen  companion  of  his 
pleasurable  excursions,  the  fisherman  marked  his  sails 
gallantly  unfurled,  and  glittering  in  the  sun; — ^he  looked 
again,  and  in  a  moment, — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
bark  had  disappeared,  and  the  atheist  had  sunk  to  tjie 
bottom  of  a  fatnomless  abyss,  either  to  rot  into  annihilation 
there,  or  but  to  deposit  the  lifeless  body  for  whose  gratifica- 
tion he  had  lived,  that  his  disencumbered  spirit  might  rise 
to  the  judgment  of  its  God.  That  judgment  we  presume 
not  to  jpronounce ;  but  this  we  may,  and  this  we  will  imder- 
take  to  say,  that  he  stood  not  in  his  presence  and  before 
his  throne,  to  utter  the  blasphemies  he  promulgated  upon 
earth— nor  when  the  dead  shall  arise — for  in  spite  of  his 
daring  assertions  and  imbecile  arguments  to  the  contrary, 
the  dead  shall  rise, — at  the  great  day  of  final  doom,  in  the 
face  of  an  assembled  universe,  and  at  the  bar  of  him  whom 
as  an  impostor  he  vilified  and  despised,  will  he  venture  to 
maintain  the  creed  he  adopted  for  nimself,  and  urged  upon 
others  here ; — 

"There  is  no  God! 
Nature  confirms  the  faith  his  death-CToan  sealed ; 
Let  heaven  and  earth,  let  man's  revolving  race, 
His  ceaseless  generations  tell  their  tale; 
Let  every  part  depending  on  the  chain 
That  links  it  to  the  whole,  point  to  the  hand 
That  grasps  its  term !  let  every  seed  that  falls 
In  silent  eloquence  unfold  its  store 
Of  argument :  infimty  within, 
Infinity  without,  belie  creation ; 
The  exterminable  spirit  it  contains 
Is  nature's  only  God."  [pp.  61,  62.]   . 

Such  a  death,  to  such  a  man,  is  awful  in  the  extreme, 
and  ought  to  be  impressive — or  call  it  Providence — or  call 
it  chance. 

"  I  am  acquainted,"  he  told  us  once,  "  with  a  lady  of  con- 
siderable accomplishments,  and  the  mother  of  a  numerous  family, 
whom  the  Christian  religion  has  goaded  to  incurable  insanity. 
A  parallel  case  is,  I  believe,  within  the  experience  of  every 
physician."  [p.  107.] 
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Withoiit  «AlMlinig  «tiy  cmiKt  to  this  neprei 
^  we  have  more  minute  particuiarB  of  the  case^  '^^^ 

to  it  a  wotse  tDuBtration  of  tbe  effects  of  the  phi! 
1  motalitv  taught  bj  Queen  Mab.    It  had   a.    <1 

descendant*  and  heir  of  an  ancient,  an  honoixra 
titled  family.  That  familywas  disgraced  by  his 
his  youtib  to  his  death.  These  to,  with  the  pi 
which  they  were  the  natural  offspring,  most  r 
deprived  him  of  the  guardianshi}>  of  his  childrc 
happily  drove  their  mother  to  ruin,  prostitutioo 
ciae,  whilst  he  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  o 
society,  by  first  seducing  one  daughter  of  his  f 
afterwards  living  in  an  incestuous  connection  w^it 
For  his  sake  we  exult  not,  but  would  rather  i¥eep, 
no  more,  since  nothing  short  of  a  greater  miracle  t 
wluch  whilst  living  he  ridiculed  and  rejected,  cou 
him  from  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes ;  bi 
\}  sake  of  the  world,  we  rejoice  that  both  he  and  the 

^ ;  the  principles  he  adopted,  have  run  their  race    o: 

i  Imd  sin. 


The  two  surviving  friends  of  Shelley,  who  \ive 
it  is  currently  reported,  to  engage  with  him  in  a  p 
work,  to  be  printed  abroad,  but  imported  into  and  c: 
in  England,  in  support  of  the  principles  which 
here  reprobated  and  exposed,  may,  and  we  hope  i 
wamii^  by  bis  deatth.  Lord  Byron,  and  even  Leic 
have  tsuents  that  may,  if  properly  directed,  render  \ 
service  to  society  4  but  if  they  continue  like  SI 
pervert  them  to  the  insult  of  their  Maker,  and  the  i 
themselves,  let  them  remember  that  they  may  alsc 
takers  in  his  fate. 

The  death  of  this  highly  gifted,  but  miserable  xk 
of  course  prevented  any  legal  proceedings  against 
account  of  the  work  which  we  have  now  reviewed  '  ] 
he  been  still  alive,  and  even  in  England,  should  th< 
ceiedings  have  been  instituted  against  him,  as  the 
now  in  circulation  was  published  without  his  conse] 
man  named  Clark,  from  a  copy  privately  prints 
circulated  many  years  ago.  Against  this  surrei 
publisher  those  proceedings  should  therefore  be  <£ 
which,  we  understand,  the  Society  for  the  Suppresj 
Vice  to  have  very  properly  instituted,  though  we  ji 
loss  to  conoeive  why  they  have  not  long  since  been  .h 
4o  an  issue,  which,  at  all  events,  should  not  iL 
delayed.  ^ 
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Tfaift  state  of  ttdiigs  induces  us  to  majLO  a  few  remarks 
upon  a  subject  to  which  one  of  the  leading  reviews  has  di«- 
rected  the  public  attention, — the  refusal  of  tiie  Iiord  Chssr 
cellor  to  ^ant  injunctions  to  restrsin  the  pirating  of  works 
of  an  irreligious  and  inunoral  tendency,  on  the  ground  that 
no  miMi  can  have  a  property  in  tiliem  whicJ^  the  law  will 
protect.  And  surely  no  principle  can  be  sounder,  notwidi- 
etandine  Mr.  Murray's  philippic  against  it,  in  the  official 
organ  of  his  sentiments,  the  production,  if  we  mistske  noty 
of  a  lawyer,  from  whose  talents  and  judgmaoit,  as  eidubited  in 
other  articles  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  also  in  a  later  se- 
parate publication,  we  should  have  expecled  better  things* 
Can  a  man,  in  any  sound  system  of  legislation,  be  at  the  same 
time  criminally  punishable  for  an  act,  and  entitled  to  a  civil 
ri^ht  to  protect  nim  in  doing  wrong—^the  very  statement  of 
his  proposition  evinces  the  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  for 
which  tne  reviewer  contends.  A  man  publishes  a  libel,  for 
which  it  is  admitted  that  he  is  justly  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisomnent  (though  with  respect  to  Don  Juan,  to  which 
the  remark  applies  as  forcibly  as  to  any  book  we  have 
lately  seen,  except  the  works  of  Sir  Charles  Haabury  Wil- 
liams and  Que^a  Mab,  we  cannot  but  smile  at  the  half* 
censuring,  half-i^ologetical  tone  of  the  Quarterly);  another 
man  repnnts  it,  and  the  original  publisher  brings  his  action 
against  him  for  the  violation  of  a  privilege  granted  by  a 
particular  statute  for  the  encouragement  of  sound  leaminjg: 
IS  it  to  be  endured,  that  a  privilege  is  to  be  granted  to  him 
by  the  court  one  hour,  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  may  be 
severely  punished  in  the  next?  It  is  an  established,  and  a 
eound  maxim  of  law,  universally  and  wisely  pervading  our 
whole  system  of  jurisprudence,  that  he  who  asks  foir  protecr 
iiou  from  the  law  must  place  himself  reditu  in  curia;  he 
must  stand  in  court  free  from  any  imputation  upon  his 
elainu  If  a  man  seeks  damages  for  a  libel,  he  cannot 
recover  them,  if  he  himself  is  a  libeller  bv  trade,  though  that 
fnay  be,  and  is  perhaps  no  defence  of  toe  libel  np<m  him. 
The  editor  of  the  Quarterly  may  recollect  this  case,  because 
it  was  properly  decided  in  bis  favour.  If  I  sue  for  money 
lent,  though  prima  facie  entitled  to  what  I  advanced  to 
another,  I  cannot  recover  a  hali^enay  of  it  if  my  loan  was 
tainted  with  usury,  because  that  is  agiiinat  the  declared  por 
liey  of  the  law;  and  the  same  doctruse  prevaib,  wher» 
money  has  been  lent  for  purposes  of  gssraling,  or  to  hf 
applied  to  any  other  illegal  use.  These  are  wise  proviaiona 
for  throwing  an  additional  proiectiesi  round  tlia  mmestpart 
of  society,  bjr  deterrifig  those  who  are  dislwnpal  frap  ruo- 
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ning  the  riBk  of  punishment,  wkich  stipmeness, 
compassion,  or  a  thousand  things  may  prerent  or 
the  knowledge  that  in  violating  the  prohibition  c 
they  abandon,  as  far  as  the  particular  transactk 
cemedy  its  protection  also.  This  applies  to  the 
provisions  of  our  law,  as  it  is  administered  in  oi 
out  i  fortiori  must  it  do  so  to  its  extraordinary  pr< 
meant  to  give  redress  ipi  cases  which  the  unavoida 
i  -  of  those  courts  would  otherwise  involve  in  great 

Of  this  nature,  pre-eminently,  are  injunctions  in  i 

an  exertion  of  a  vigour  beyond  the  law,  to  prevei 

immediately  impending.    When,  therefore,  a  wroi 

only  been  committed,  but  is  continuing,  such,  foj 

as  the  cutting  down  all  the  wood  on  an  entail 

;  wasting  a  trust  property,  infringing  a  patent,  or 

I  book,  this  injunction  is  properly  granted,  restrs 

j  alleged  offender  in  his   course,    and    compellin 

account  for  his  gains  by  it,  but  always  accompani 
condition,  that  the  complainant  shall  bring  his  acti 
to  determine  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  his  pretem 
But  if  it  appears,  upon  the  hearing  of  his  appli 
.  this  injunction,  that  the  complainant  can  have 

j  as  no  man  can  have  in  a  known  violation  of  the 

\  Chancellor  is  bound,  in  justice  as  in  policy,  to  say- 

the  rights  you  claim  in  a  court  of  common  law,  y 
!  entitle  yourself  to  the  interference  of  one,  whose  ei 

maxim  is,  that  those  who  seek  relief  in  equity  mui 

have  acted  legally  and  equitably  themselves.     T] 

situation  of  Messrs.  Murray  and  Lawrence,  and  if 

1  not  too  prudent  to  bring  the  merits  of  their  pul 

and  consequently  the  nature  of  their  rights,  to  th< 
of  a  jury,  the  courts  of  Westminster  are  open  t 
them  still.    This  they  dare  not  do ;  Ais  they  nevei 
to  do ;  or  if  they  did,  they  will  do  it  now,  though 
not  advise  them  to  try  the  ^experiment. 

It  is  urged  however,  and  plausibly  urged,  on 
side,  that  by  refusing  this  restraint  upon  literary  pi 
inevitably  increase  the  publicity  of  improper  bookf 
unprincipled  men  will,  as  was  the  case  with  Don  ^ 
reptitiously  circulate  for  halta^crown,  and  con 
dirough  a  wider  range,  what,  on  account  of  the  I 
given  for  copy-right,  was  originally  published  at  n 

E^unds :  and  undoubtedly  it  is  so.     But  to  this  a 
unded  on  expediency,  we  reply,  that  it  is  scarce 
^  ful  whether  society  is  not  much  better  secured  agai 

^'*»  pubhcations,  by  preventing  large  sums  bems 
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them,  to  men  wbo  seldom  write  but  for  gold,  on  accowit  of 
no  protection  being  afforded  to  property  in  them,  than 
it  would  be  by  leaving  it  open  to  a  daring  adventurer  to 
make,  by  one  successful  speculation  in  such  mischievous 
commodities,  a  sum  amply  sufficient  to  indemniiy  him  for 
the  risk  of  prosecution,  by  preventing  others  from  partici- 
pating in  his  ill-gotten  gams,  or  underselling  him  in  the 
market.  We  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  system,  as 
very  properly  upheld  by  the  Chancellor  m  his  late  deci- 
sions, will  in  the  end  be  more  beneficial  to  public  morals, 
whilst  we  are  quite  certain  that  it  better  accords  with  the 
sound  principles  of  our  law,  which  such  an  innovation  as 
Mr.  Murray,  through  the  medium  of  his  review  and  review- 
er, proposes  for  his  own  special  benefit,  and  not  for  the 
protection  of  the  public,  would  render  partial,  oppressive, 
anomalous,  and  unjust.  A  smuggler  or  a  gamester, — ^we  had 
almost  said,  and  we  might  say  a  highwayman  and  a  thief, 
have  in  law,  in  policy,  and  in  equity,  as  just  a  claim  to  an 
injunction  and  account  against  the  participators  of  their  ill- 
gotten  booty,  for  its  misuse,  as  tlie  publisher  of  a  blas- 
phemous or  obscene  libel  can  have  to  that  extra-vigorous 
remedy, against  those  who  but  repeat  his  wrong, — that  he  may 
thus  secure  to  himself  a  larger  portion  of  equally  illegal  and 
ill-gotten  gains,  though  he  dare  not  bring  an  action  to 
protect  them. 

With  these  remarks  we  close  an  article,  for  the  length  of 
which  we  should  offer  an  apology,  did  we  not  hope  that  the 
importance  and  interest  ot  the  subject  would  suggest  one 
lor  US.  We  have  taken  up  so  many  works,  and  said  so 
much  upon  them  now,  because  we  wish  not  that  either  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  or  our  own  should  again  be  directed 
to  similar  outrages  upon  all  that  is  valuable  in  religion  or 
morality.  We  have  been  severe  in  our  remarks,  and  we 
intended  to  be  so ;  nor  can  a  more  appropriate  vindication 
of  our  conduct,  or  a  better  conclusion  of  our  review  be 
afforded,  than  the  following  sentence  from  the  preface  to 
Lord  Byron's  vigorous  satire  of  the  English  Bards  and 
Scottish  Reviewers,  which  he  could  little  have  expected,  at 
the  time  he  wrote  it,  would  ever  be  tamed  against  himself 
and  his  chosen  associates  and  friends : 

''  The  unquestionable  possession  of  considerable  genius 
by  several  oi  the  writers  here  censured,  renders  their  mental 
prostitntion  more  to  be  regretted.  Imbecility  may  be 
pitied,  or,  at  wcwst,  laughed  at,  and  forgotten;  perverted 
powers  demand  the  most  severe  reprehension." 
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Leisures  on  the  Rec^ratal  Obliguliom  of  Life,  or  a  . 
ExposUion  of  Domestic^  Eccksiaslical,  Patriotic,  i 
cantile  Duties.  By  John  Morison,  Miniater  o 
Chapel,  BromptoD.  12mo.  London:  Smith  l 
pp. 362. 


>  The  present  is  emphatically  a  busy  age^  and  t 

i  and  benevolent  institutions  by  whiclx  it  is  distin^i 

j  adorned^  have  found  employment  for  every  indivic 

has  any  pretensions  to  religion  or    philanthropy 
I  sexes^  together  with  all  ranks  and  ages,  are  pressed 

;  service,  from  the  prince  to  the  peer,  who  shed  t] 

of  their  diadems  and  coronets  upon  the  gay  and 

assemblies  which  they  annually   convene,  to    the 

;  collector  or  the  laborious  agent»  who  either   obi 

small  contributions  of  the  poor  in  aid  of  these  resc 
is  the  constant  and  faithful  distributor  of  the  bou 
impart.  But  such,  alas!  is  the  imperfection  of  oi: 
that  we  pollute  every  thing  we  touch,  and .  have  t 
perpetusd  jealousy  over  our  own  conduct^  lest  yv 
abuse  the  holiest  institutions  to  unhallowed  pnrp 
render  that  the  occasion  of  practical  and  pers< 
which  is  designed  to  promote  the  highest  and  tl 
good ;  and  this,  is  most  assuredly  the  case,  when 
Iicity  and  fame,  connected  with  an  active  agency 
societies,  turn  a  man  from  the  due  discharge  of  t 
of  his  station,  or  render  him  indifferent  to  t£e  cult 
personal  and  domestic  religion.  We  therefore  hail 
every  watchman  on  the  walls  of  our  British  Z 
faithful  to  his  solemn  trust,  and  aware  of  his  owr 
sibility,  sounds  the  alarm  in  the  ears  of  professii 
tians,  and  wakens  them  to  a  timely  apprehensic 
threatened  danger. 

On  this  ground  we  r^ard  Mr,  Morison*s  littl 
as  a  valuable  and  seasonable  present  to  the  religion 
while  we  entirely  concur  with  him  in  the  impoj 
another  consideration  which  influenced  the  compos 
publication  of  these  lectures. 

i  **  For,  irrespective  of  the  influence  which  public,  \ 

repeated,  exertions  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  ma 
diverting  ^e  mikids  of  some  from  the  sober  and  unostent 
lues  of  private  life;  it  is  not  a  little  to  be  feaired,  that  -« 
few  of  tnose  ^ko  are  the  professed  advocates  of  lalvtittoii 
the  fall  detail  of  Relative  Duties  is  becoming  every  da^ 
popular.     It  is  a  remaikabie  circumstance,  that. 
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allnAed  to  •!•  nevsr  ofiendad  wHb  tbi»  aaH  ampb  tUBbunosviaat 
of  Chiistiiiii  pvivilcgM,  an  inataiit  )ealoivi]i  fpriocps  up  ia  Iheir 
miadft  wbea  a  preicher  veaturei;  to  «p«ak  dl&anlj  and  pointedly^ 
aHhou^h  it  may  he  afiectionateW  and  evanffelicali^,  oq  the  specinc 
obligations  which  we  owe  to  each  other  in  we  stations  which  Divine 
ProWdence  has  assigned  us.  If  Duties  are  merely  implied,  the 
preacher  will  readily  be  tolerated ;  but  if  he  proceeds  to  examine 
them  minutely,  and  to  exhibit  those  states  of  mind  which  are 
opposed  to  their  practice,  he  is  in  no  small  danger  of  being  re-* 
proa^ed  for  the  want  of  orthodoxy.  Such  a  perverted  taste  ough% 
•ureW)  if  possible,  to  be  banished  from  the  church  of  Christ ;  and 
no  effort,  noweyer  feeble,  will  be  undervalued  by  the  judicious  and 
candid,  which  is  firmly  directed  towards  the  accomphshment  of  thii 
most  desirable  object."    [pp.  ix.  x.] 

Mr.  Morison's  course  is  very  extensive,  and  conaiata  of 
four  diyiaioxiB.  The  first  embraces  the  d^tie0  tkat  «riae  out 
of  domestic  relations — the  seconds  ecclesiastical-^the  thirds 
patriotic — and  the  fourth,  mercantile.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
the  compass  of  a  duodecimo  volume  of  360  pages,  tfie  author 
can  do  little  more  than  hastily  glance  at  the  multifarioni 
topics  that  arrange  themselves  under  each  of  these  divisions ; 
and  in  an  see  like  this,  when  the  pressure  of  public  buaineaa 
and  the  multitude  of  periodical  publications  leaYe  a  man  but 
little  leisure,  and  perhaps  in  many  instances  less  inclination* 
for  the  perusal  of  the  weighty  and  elaborate  treatises  on  these 
subjects,  which  have  immortalized  the  divines  of  the  seven^- 
teenth  century,  we  ou^ht  to  be  obliged  to  him,  wba^ 
availing  himself  of  their  labours*  and  his  own  accurate 
observation  on  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  times,  presents 
them  to  the  consideration  of  the  public*  in  a  form  ao  epn- 
densed*  and  a  style  so  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  tihe  pr§- 
eent  day,  that  they  are  likely  to  secure  attention. 

Under  the  first  division,  are  comprehended  the  following 
Bttbj  ects : — An  introductory  lecture,  to  illustrate  the  influence 
of  Gbristianit]^  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man-»^ 
Marriage,  the  institution  and  blessing  of  heaven^^ConjugM 
Duties — Parental  Obligations — Filial  Obliffations— the 
Obligations  of  Masters,  and  the  Obligations  of  Beryante. 

Under  these  important  heads*  the  reader  will  find  mnny 
judii^otts  observations ;  many  salutaqr  waining» ;  mtmy 
yseful  hints  ;'^but  having  recently  noticed  i?itb  conmsQ- 
dation  Mn  Innes*s  publicpttic^  onX/omestic  Beliffion*  whioh 
of  course  embraces  this  portion  of  our  author'9  pFan*  we  f($el 
Uttte  disposed  to  dwell  <m  tbia  part  of  tba  volume*  or  to  19- 
utitute  an  invidtMa  comptrbon  hitween  wrileiy  caob  «lAe)- 
lent  in  his  way. 
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l%ere  is  one  8«atiiiie&t,  howeyer,  in  the  lectu 
I  riaee,  from  the  broad  and  unqualified  statement 

I  at  least,  Mr.  Morison  will  allow  us  to  express  c 

i  viz.  that  the  union  of  parties  of  unequal  rank  in 

never  productive  of  comfort. 

**  Nor  is  a  disproportion  of  rank,"  says  Mr.  Morison 

deprecated.     If  in  any  relation  an  interchange  of  resp 

is  due  from  one  to  the  other,  surely  this  must  be  the  cas 

I  life.     But  how  can  respect  be  cherished  where  the  foii 

which  alone  it  could  rest,  is  wanting?  Respect  can  hi 
when  all  the  evidences  of  subordination  meet  the  ey* 
lierver.  Such  unequal  marriages  are  exhibitions  of  ai 
comfort."    [p.  35.] 

Now  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that,  as  a  genera 

something  like  equality  in  the  rank  of  the  pai 

»  sirable,  and  even  essential  to  happiness  in  th<i 

;  state.     It  is  not  every  peer,  who  would  find  in  h 

maid,  or  in  the  farmer's  daughter,  a  jewel  of  such  i 
moral  and  intellectual  worth,  as  to  absorb  even 
ation  of  her  humble  origin,  and  prove  no  discr 
coronet :  but  there  may  be  exceptions, — we  hav 
such;  we  have  seen  women,  elevated  from  tfc 
walks  of  life  to  bQ  the  partners  of  men  of  rank  an* 
whose  moral  excellence,  whose  good  sense,  wb< 
cultivation,  and  indeed  whose  elegant  manners,  ha 
them  to  support  their  elevation  with  a  d]gnifie< 
that  has  commanded  universal  respect,  and  left 
bands  no  cause  to  re^et  on  review,  at  the  close 
step  which  some  perhaps  might  say  they  rashly 
coi|imencement.  For,  after  all,  rank  and  propei 
the  foundations  on  which  respect  must  rest,  but 
of  the  mind,  and  the  qualities  of  the  heart : 
estates  can  never  compensate  for  the  want  of  1 
where  they  exist,  the  absence  of  rank  and  pr< 
prove  a  comparatively  trifling  consideration.  A 
tration  of  this  opinion,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  'i 
story  of  a  late  Marchioness,  who,  from  the  hnm 
of  a  farmer's  daughter,  marrying  as  she  supposed 
gentleman  of  scanty  fortune,  found  herself  un 
elevated  to  the  second  rank  in  the  nobility  of  tl 
and  mistress  of  one  of  its  most  princely  domaii; 
she  never  disgraced  by  ought  that  could  betray  h 
condition,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  she  poe 
entire  aflbction  and  confiaonce  of  a  husband,  wh 
wisdom  and  the  fortitude  to  seek  a  partner'for  1 
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attachment,  from  ignorance  of  Iub  rank,  should  be  pure  and 
disinterested  as  his  own. 

There  is  an  approach  to  the  Indicrous,  of  which  some 
fastidious  critics  mi^ht  perhaps  disapprove,  in  the  paragraph 
immediately  precedmg  that  which  we  last  quotea ;  but  we 
regret  that  the  frequent  recurrence  of  such  monstrous  mar- 
riages as  those  to  which  our  author  refers,  should  render  the 
sharpest  rebukes  seasonable  and  necessary.  Such  marriages 
are  indeed  neither  lovely  nor  of  good  report ;  and  the  evil  is 
aggravated  a  thousand  fold,  when  these  disgusting  vio- 
lations of  all  correct  feeling  and  principle  occur  amongst 
persons  who  make  an  extraordinary  profession  of  religion. 

^*  A  great  disproportion  of  age,  in  those  who  are  preparing  to 
esat&t  into  married  Ufe»  is  a  circumstance  which  experience  faithfully 
admonishes  them  to  avoid.  The  vivacity  of  youth  is  absolutely  dis- 
tressing to  age.  To  see  a  young  wife  nursing  an  old  gentleman  of 
fourscore,  is  a  spectacle  every  way  revolting  to  a  sense  of  pro- 
priety. All  the  social  affections  are  likely  to  flow  with  least  inter- 
ruption between  parties  who  have  proceeded  to  an  almost  equal  dis- 
tance in  the  journey  of  life."  [p.  34.] 

It  may  be  questioned,  perhaps,  whether  there  was  any 
necessity  for  that  portion  of  the  volume  which  treats  of  the 
duties  of  Ministers  and  the  people  of  their  charge,  for  in 
the  present  day,  it  has  become  so  much  the  fashion  of  print- 
ing public  ordination  services,  that  the  press  teems  with  in- 
structions on  these  important  points,  and  the  most  excellent 
and  judicious  compositions  of  this  kind  are  in  every  indi- 
viduals hands.  Mr.  Morison  may,  however,  plead  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  plan  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  omitting 
this  important  branch  of  reciprocal  obligations,  and  in  a 
matter  of  so  much  practical  importance  to  individual  edifi- 
cation and  the  welfare  of  the  church,  the  reader,  we  should 
hope,  would  not  object  to  '*  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept."  Nor  has  the  author  any  cause  to  be  ashamed 
of  this  part  of  his  performance  ;  he  has  handled  his  subject 
with  all  the  mingled  fidelity  and  delicacy  which  it  required ; 
and  we  admire  the  fortitude  and  principle  that  impelled 
him  unhesitatingly  to  address  to  his  own  people  those  plain 
and  wholesome  truths,  which  though  tolerated  from  the  lips 
of  another,  at  the  ordination  of  a  pastor,  might  be  regarded 
by  many  as  invidious  and  ofiensive,  when  delivered  to  them 
by  their  own  Minister  in  his  ordinary  pulpit  instructions. 

This  part  of  the  course- comprehends  two  lectures:  we 
give  an  extract  from  each.  The  first  contains  a  forcible  and 
too  correct  a  delineation  of  the  Antinomian  heresy,  which 
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Mr.  Morisen  seems  to  regard  as  a  growing  evil   in 

sent  day,  and  urges  upon  Ministers  the  duty  of  r^m 
stedfast  in  the  faith,  notwithstanding  all  the  8< 
obloquy  to  which  their  firmness  may  expose  them. 


''  Of  all  the  opposition  a  minister  may  expect  to  encoix 
honest  and  enligntened  discbarge  of  pulpit  duty,  that  < 
mianism  will,  perhaps,  be  found  to  be  the  most  commoii 
most  insolent.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  theological  crc 
proposes  to  trample  on  all  the  decent  courtesies  of  life,  a 
assumes,  on  behalf  of  its  initiated  votaries,  not  only  the  clI 
infallible  wisdom,  but  also  the  right  of  consigning  to  end 
dttioh  every  one  who  dares  to  question  its  dogmas,  or  to 
its  awful  impurities.  This  horrid  system,  or  rather  compoi 
ligiouB  errors,  acts  as  a  sort  of  moral  incubus  on  the  hum 
ties,  and  combines  in  it  all  that  is  stupid  in  conception 
I  ^  that  is  malignant  and  fiend-like  in  temper.     If  it  boasts  of  : 

f  origin  save  that  of  hell,  it  may  be  found,  perhaps,  to  be  the 

of  a  spurious  Calvinism,  associating  itself  with  the  worst  i 
of  Arminianism,  and  not  disdaining  even  to  accept  the  ai 
Deist  and  the  Fatalist. 

"  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  Antinomianism,  in  the  pres 
may  be  styled  a  popular  error  of  the  professing  world.      I^ 
wonder  at  this,  when  I  think  of  its  congeniality  with  huma 
vity.  What  so  pleasing  to  the  icy  heart  of  the  deluded  fom 
to  be  told  that  the  law  of  God  is  no  longer  a  rule  of  life  tc 
liever  ? — that,  because  the  sinner  can  do  nothing  spiritual 
that  therefore  he  is  to  attempt  nothing  ? — ^that  privileges  a 
alj,  and  that  duties  are  mere  legal  restrictions,  urged 
merit-mongers? — that  the  imputed  sanctification   of  the 
renders  the  pursuit  of  holiness  in  those  who  are  united  to 
only  unnecessary,  but  nug^atory?— that,  in  8hort,'the  chans 
takes  place  in  conversion  is  not  in  any  sense  personal  but  i 
According  to  this  system,  a  man  must  not  preach  to  any 
people  of  God ; — ^he  must  not  presume  to  invite  sinners  to 
—-he  must  not  even,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  this  class 
sinners  ;--he  must  not  tell  men  that  they  are  rational  and*  a 

able,  and  that  therefore  their  unbelief  is  inexcusable  • -1 

not  venture  a  word  of  spiritual  advice  except  to  those  who 
teemed  sensible  sinners; — ^he  must  find  an  enigma  and  a 
meaning  in  every  passage  of  Scripture ;— he  must  not  aid  the 
of  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies,  lest  he  should  be 
snatching  the  work  out  of  the  Almighty's  hand,  and  lest  1 
poses  of  Heaven  should  be  accomplished  before  the  time 
paitide  of  the  Antioomian  virus  introduced  into  a  charoh  h 
found  sufficient  to  unset  the  labours  and  disturb  the  tnn^w 

years.    It  is  a  fearful  compound  of  ignorance,  stnptdi^v^ 
will,  and  deep-rooted  vulgarity.     A  minister,  m  prpRcJ^ 
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wonly  must  take  heed  that  he  do  not  give  a  monent's  quarter  to 
this  disorgaoizing  plan  of  doctrine.  He  mutt  ex|KMe  it  to  merited 
obloquy,  without  Uie  fear  of  man.  He  mast  even  ooitft  the  re^ 
l^oach  and  derision  of  its  advocates.  By  a  luminovs  eaqpoaidon  of 
Christian  doctrine, — ^by  a  full  display  of  Christian  pnYilegeSy^^-^^and 
by  an  energetic  enforcement  of  Christian  pieoeptSy-^e  must  gnard 
the  people  of  his  charge  from  its  insidious  approach.  Let  him  fmnish 
believers  with  an  ample  supply  of  spiritu^  provision;  and^  haviajp 
done  thi3»  let  him  censure  every  vitiated  taste,  and  never  woo  m 
single  adherent  at  the  dread  expense  of  sacrificing  truth."  [p»  3d3»6*] 

The  second^enumerates  and  illustrates  those  well  regulated 
yiews  of  ministerial  labour  which  a  people  will  receive  from 
a  just  estimate  of  the  character  and  office  of  their  pastor. 

**  Such  an  estimate  will  teach  you  to  regulate  your  views  on  the 
subject  of  ministerial  gifts  and  grates ;  anof  you  will  not  always  ex- 
pect to  see  your  minister  blazing  in  the  light  of  his  genius,  but  wilt 
be  contented  with  the  result  even  of  a  moderate  effort  of  diligence, 
when  consecrated  to  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  flock. 

•*  It  will  regulate  your  views  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  piety  i 
and  you  will  not  ejroect  your  minister  to  present  an  example  of 
sinless  perfection,  but  will  look  on  him  as  a  man  of  like  passions 
with  yourselves,  although  sincerely  devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ. 
By  this  remark,  I  am  far  from  mtimating  that  the  ministers  of 
Cnrist  ought  not  to  be  distinguished  by  a  pre-eminent  measure  of 
character;  all  I  intend  is  to  guard  against  undue  and  unscriptural 
expectation,  which  can  only  end  in  disappointment. 

**It  will  regulate  your  views  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  topics  of 
discussion ;  and  you  will  not  cultivate  the  vitiated  taste  of  many, 
and  only  like  to  hear  your  minister  insisting  on  a  few  favourite 
doctrines,  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  system  of  revealed  truth. 
You  will  esteem  it  to  be  your  duty  to  follow  the  Christian  teacher 
in  all  his  researches  into  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  inspiration. 
The  Bible  is  a  great  whole,  and  wlule  some  of  its  truths  possess  an 
higher  interest  than  others,  yet  they  are  all  communicated  for  our 
benefit,  are  all  important,  and  all  expressive  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Divine  mind.  By  nothing  has  evangelical  truth, 
or  what  may  be  called,  in  compliance  with  custom,  the  Calvinistic 
system,  been  more  deteriorated,  than  by  that  baneful  custom,  too 
fondly  prized  b^  many  hearers  of  the  word,  of  selecting  a  few  of 
the  cardinal  positions  of  our  holy  faith,  and  holding  them  up  to 
prominent  notice,  to  the  entire,  or,  at  least,  partial  neglect  of  the 
whole  series  of  revealed  doctrines  and  facts. 

<<  It  will  regulate  your  views  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  address; 
and  you  will  not  look  for  the  display  of  a  fervour  equally  seraphic 
on  all  occasions,  but  will  candidly  allow  for  the  anxieties  of  a 
mind  often  oppressed  with  care,  and  for  the  weakened  energies  of  a 
constitution  crften  shattered  by  excessive  labour  in  this  age  of 
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general  and  unexampled  effort.  Nor  will  you  forget  the  fri 
fluctualions  of  your  own  feelings,  nor  the  tendency  which  tl: 
often  have,  to  throw  an  adventitious  dulness  around  the  pul 
hours  of  even  an  ardently  pious  and  devoted  minister.  Anc 
all,  my  brethren,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  we  repair 
sanctuary  for  instruction  as  well  as  trnpreuion^  and  that  the 
*  will  prove  very  inefficient  without  the  former.       Hearers 

I  gospel  have  great  need  to  asfHre,  in  general,  to  a  more  < 

\  mode  of  thinking  on  this  topic,  while  ministers  should  b 

\  careful  to  exhibit  Divine  truth  in  its  due  proportion  and  ham 

^  "  It  will  regulate  your  views  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  i 

MibUity;  and  you  will  never  think  of  that  account  which  the  j 
of  the  church  will  have'  to  render,  at  a  future  day,  to  the  Si 
Judge,  without,  at  the  same  time,  anticipating  the  solemn  n 
when  you  also  must  lay  aside  your  characters  as  hearers 
gospel,  and  must  obey  the  dread  mandate — "  Give  an  accc 
I  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward."* 

I  "  It  will  regulate  your  views  on  the  subject  cf  mini^erial 

«ind  you  will  have  too  high  a  sense  of  Christian  integrity 
1  claim  to  an  undue  proportion  of  your  pastor's  invaluable  tiin< 

will  never  wish  to  convert  him  into  a  religious  gossip.     You 
uniformly  discreet  in  your  expectations,  and   will  always 
him,  not  as  a  mere  guest  at  your  table,  not  simply  as  a  gent 
not  merely  as  a  private  and  faithful  friend,  but  as   a  **i 
i  God,"f  whose  office  it  is,  both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  to  p 

the  spirituality  of  your  minds.  There  are  very  many  wh 
their  claim  to  the  frequent  visits  of  their  minister  is  as  clearl 
blished  as  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  are  in 
offended  if  their  extravagant  wishes  are  not  realized,  who 
rather  relinquish  their  claim  than  be  subject  to  the  intrusic 
visit  strictly  pastoral,  in  which  devout  conversation,  instr 
and  prayer,  constituted  the  prominent  features.  Till  the  eo 
method — and  the  method  which  still  obtains,  among  some 
of  Presbyterians  in  Scotland, — of  turning  the  pastor's  visit 
gious  account,  be  restored,  I  despair  of  hearing  that  the  c 
of  the  non  visitation  of  ministers  has  ceased. 

"  It  will  regulate  your  views  on  the  subject  of  a  minister's 
tions  to  the  sick.  In  this  part  of  his  embassage  of  mercy  1 
realize  the  greatest  possible  delight ;  and  never  will  he  feel  ] 
treading  more  directly  in  the  footsteps  of  his  heavenly  Maste 
when  hastening  to  the  abode  of  sorrow,  there  to  point  the  a 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  to  the  promises  of  the  gospel  and 
hopes  of  a  better  world.  But,  while  this  will  be  his  delight 
one  imagine,  at  any  time,  that  he  is  gifted  with  omniscie 
know  every  case  of  sickness  or  of  accident  that  occurs  witl 
sphere  of  his  labour.  When  God  lays  his  hand  upon  you  it 
duty,  forthwith,  to  endeavour  to  find  some  one  who  will  con^ 

♦  Luke  xvi.  3.       ,  f  1  Tim.  vi.  1.    2  Tim.  iii.  |y. 
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mtelligence  to  the  ear  of  your  pastor;  in  this  way,  an  unseasonable 
delay  will  be  prevented,  and  you  will  not  be  led  to  cherish  the  un- 
kind and  ungenerous  suspicion,  that  he  forgets  you  in  the  day  of 
your  adversity.  ''  Is  any  sick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the 
elders  of  the  church ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointix^  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up/* 

"  It  will  regulate  your  views  on  the  subject  of  a  miiuster^s  success. 
You  will  not  presumptuously  imagine  that  it  is  with  him  to  com- 
mand the  blessing.  It  is  his,  indeed,  to  labour,  and  watch,  and 
pray,  and  exercise  dependence ;  but  it  is  with  God  to  **  breathe 
upon  the  slain,  that  thejr  may  live;**t  &s  in  the  natural  world,  so 
suso  in  the  spiritual,  it  is  with  Him  to  ''  send  prosperity.'*!  I^e 
full  conviction  of  this  truth  will  stimulate  you  to  fervent,  and  oft- 
repeated,  prayer  for  the  Divine  benediction ;  and  should  it  please 
God  to  withhold  the  increase,  or  only  to  grant  it  but  partially,  you 
will  thus  be  prevented  from  undue  despondency,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  a  disposition  to  reflect  on  instruments,  on  the  other.  And 
should  "  tinies  of  refreshing  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,'*§ 
the  instrument  will  not  be  blighted  by  having  that  honour  heaped 
upon  it  which  belongs  exclusively  to  God.  I  cannot  help  consider- 
ing it  as  most  momentous,  that  the  hearers  of  the  gospel  should 
think  and  feel  correctly  on  this  head,  as  it  is  one  of  a  decidedly 
practical  nature.  In  too  many  religjious  circles,  the  whole  system 
nangs  on  the  minister:  if  his  popularity,  or  his  better  qualities,  suc- 
ceed in  filling  the  pews,  all  is  well ;  the  funds  prosper;  his  deacons 
can  afford  to  pay  him  a  liberal  salary;  and  the  pecuniary  engage^ 
ments  of  the  place  are  met  with  ease,  and  with  an  air  of  indepen- 
dent dignity.  Let  the  picture,  however,  be  reversed ;  and,  with 
equal  excellence  of  character,  though  with  talents  less  splendid,  let 
the  minister  labour  with  a  more  measured  popularity,  let  the  pews 
be  less  generally  filled,  let  the  places  be  less  handsomely  support- 
ed,— and  the  whole  affair  is  charged  to  the  account  of  the  minister, 
however  active  his  exertions,  and  however  amiable  and  pious  his 
spirit.  There  is  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  in  all  this,  and 
something  that  stands  in  entire  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of 
Christ."  [pp.  241-6.] 

Upon  the  whole,  we  cordially  recommend  these  lectures^ 
as  a  useful  and  interesting  publication;  abounding  with 
salutary  cautions,  judicious  hints,  and  powerful  exhor- 
tationSy  in  connection  with  the  various  branches  of  moral 
obligation,  and  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
society  at  large,  and  the  Christian  church,  in  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 

•  James  v.  14, 15;      f  Ezek.  xxxvii.  9.     J  Psalm  cxviii.  26. 

§  Acts  ill.  19. 
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'  Elastic  Vapour  as  a  prime  mover  in  Mechanics 

*•  Appendix  of  Patents  and  Par/iamentarif  Papers 

with  the  subject.     By  Charles  Frederick  Partingt 
,  London    Institution.      Svo.      London,   1822. 

Taylor. 

An  interetting  report  upon  the  subject  of  St< 
MttoUy  has  just  been  published  bj  a  Comnutt 
House  of  Conunons,  in  the  histoncal  part  of  i 
work  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  foi 
minent  feature.  Indeed,  the  vast  importance  of  1 
engine,  in  a  national  and  commercial  point  of  view 
gives  it  a  considerable  claim  upon  public  attentio 

This  stupendous  machine  is  usually  con  si  d  ere 
j  paratively  modern  invention ;  its  first  practical  s 

may  however  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  period, 
a  steam  apparatus  was  employed  to  give  ination  1 
in  the  laboratory  of  an  Italian  philosopher  of  th 
Braneas  ^  though  this  was  nothing  more  tha 
«olipile,  an  instrument  frequently  described  b] 
Greek  writers.  The  eolipile,  or  hollow  ball,  ea 
Braneas,  beins  filled  with  water,  and  placed  up« 
was  furnished  with  a  small  tube  for  the  pass 
steam,  which  rushing  with  considerable  violenc( 
mouthof  the  iet-pipe,  was  directed  against  the 
float-wheel,  mus  producing  a  continuous  rotate 
A  description  of  tnis  apparatus,  illustrated  by  a 
figure,  is  preserved  in  a  very  rare  work,  entitled 
dedicated  to  M.  Canci,  wno  it  appears  wajs  $ 
ILoretto,  in  1628.  After  the  publication  of  tj 
which  it  is  probable  was  never  put  in  practice  w 
useful  efiect,  nearly  thirty  years  elapsed  ere 
consideration  of  this  important  subject  was  resi: 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his  Century  of  Inx>en 

Eart  of  the  early  history  and  subsequent  improve 
team-Engine,  may,  however,  be  better  given  i 
tington's  own  words: 

''  It  is  said  that  the  Marquis,  while  confined  in 
Loudon,  was  preparing  some  food  on  the  fire  of  his  ai 
the  cover  having  been  closely  fitted,  was,  by  the  exp 
steam,  suddenly  forced  off,  and  driven  up  the  cbiinnc 
cumstance  attracting  his  attention,  led  hun  to  a  trail 
,  which  terminated  in  this  important  discovery.      Cut 

been  preserved  of  his  invention ;  nor,  as  we  have  gc 
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suppote,  ftoy  desertion  of  the  machine  he  cnplovedy  eiMfpl.ibe 
ttxty^etf  lith  article  m  the  aboTe-mentioiied  vork.  We  ehali  lum^ 
lent  ooffeelTeB^  therefore,  with  extracting  that  article  from  the 
noble  author's  MS.  pvesenred  in  the  British  Mueeum. 

'' '  An  admirable  and  most  forcible  way  to  drive  «p  water  by  €re ) 
not  bT  drawing  or  sucking  it  upwerds,  for  that  must  be,  as  the  pU*- 
losophem  call  it,  mfra  mhtBrum  actwUtUis,  which  is  bat  at  such  a 
distance.  Bntthis  way  nadi  no  boundary^  if  theyesseis  bestnmg 
enough.;  for  I  have  taken  a  piece  of  a  whole  cannon^  whereof  the 
end  was  burst,  and  filled  it  three  quarters  full  of  water,  stepping 
and  eoewing  up  the  broken  end,  as  also  the  touch-hole;  and 
making  a  constant  fire  under  it,  within  twenty*fowr  hours  it  boest, 
and  made  a  great  crack ;  so  that  having  found  a  wav  to  niake  my 
vessels,  ao  that  they  ax«  strengthened  by  the  force  within  them,  and 
the  one  to  fill  afiter  the  other,  1  have  seen  the  water  run  like  a  con** 
scant  fountain  stream,  fortv  feet  high ;  one  vessel  of  water,  rarefied 
by  fire,  driveth  up  forty  or  cold  water.  And  a  man  that  tends  ^he 
work  is  bttt  to  turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vessel  of  water  being  oon« 
snmed,  another  begins  to  force  and  refill  with  eold'wsiter,  and  so 
•ncoeaaiv^y,  the  fire  being  tended  and  kept  constant,  wiiidi  the 
aelf-same  person  may  .likewise  abundantly  perform  in  the  interim, 
between  the  neoesaity  of  tum'mg  the  said  cocks.'  Vide  Hari^B 
MSS.  No.  2428. 

**  In  1683,  a  scheme  for  raising  water  by  the  agency  of  sfteipi 
wae  offered  to  the  notice  of  Louis  XIV.  by  an  ingenious  English 
mechanic,  of  the  name  of  Mocland ;  this,  however,  was  evidently 
formed  upon  the  plan  previously  fumkhed  by  the  Marquis  «f 
Worcester,  in  his  Century  of  inventions^  Morland  was  presented 
to  the  French  monarch  .in  1682,  and  in  the  course  .of  the  following 
year  his  apparatus  is  said  to  have  been  actuatly  ei!hibited  at  St* 
Gennain*a«  The  only  notice  of  this  plan  occurs  in  the  collection  of 
M8S.  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  forms  the  latter  part 
of  a^ery  beautiful  volume,  containing  about  thirty-eight  pm<es, 
and-enlitled  ^^Ekvaiiom  des  Eaw^  par  toute  torte  de  Naoh^tee^ 
ridtdie  a  la  fnimrCj  au  poidSy  et  a  la  balance.  Presentie  a  9a 
TUctfeste  tres  Chresiienne,  par  le  Chevalier  Morland,  gentilhomme 
ordinaire  de  la  chambre  privie,  et  maxstredesmechamquesdu  Ray  de 
la  Orande  BrSttdgne,  1683." 

**The  invention  of  the  atmospheric  engine,  though  usuaHy 
ascribed  to  Newcomen,  or  this  coadjutor  Savery,  is  unquestionably 
of  Trench  origin.  An  account  of  it  having  been  published  twelve 
years  prior  to  the  commencement  of  Newconien*s  patent. 

<*  In  1695,  Papin,  then  resident  at  Gassel,  published  a  work,  4^ 
scribing  a  variety  of  methods  for  raising  water,  in  which  he  enume- 
rates the  above  mvention.  Being  unable  to  procure  this  tract,  we. 
insert  the  following  translation  of  that  part  which  relates  to  the 
steam-engine.  It  occurs  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
for  1697.    After  alluding  to  the  inconvenience  of  forming  a  vacuum 
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by  means  of  gunpoirder,  which  was  one  of  his  early  propof 
recommends  *the  alternately  turning  a  small  surface  of*  ^ 
▼apour,  by  fire  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  tli&t  o 
which  vapotir  forces  up  the  plug  in  the  cylinder  to  a.  coi 
height,  and  which  (as  the  vapour  condenses,  as  the  iwr; 
when  taken  from  the  fire)  descends  again  by  the  air's  pres 
is  applied  to  raise  the  water  out  of  the  mine.'  From  this 
evident  that  any  practical  mechanic  would  have  sii^g^ste< 
ther  application  of  pumps  and  a  working  beam  or  lever  s 
those  in  Newcomen's  engine. 

To  experimentally  illustrate  the  principle  on  which  the 
atmospheric  engine  acts,  we  have  only  to  procure  an  hoi 
of  glass,  connected  with  a  tube  of  the  same  material,  abou 
five  inches  in  length,  and  furnished  with  a  piston  or  plug^ 
air-tight.  A  small  quantity  of  water  being  placed  in  th< 
must  then  be  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  vapour 
will  speedily  impel  the  piston  to  the  open  end.  The  bra 
now  be  withdrawn  from  the  candle,  and  on  being  inuners 
vessel  of  cold  water,  the  vapour  will  rapidly  condense';  and 
nute  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  will  return  to  their 
bulk.  A  vacuum  being  thus  formed  within  the  vessel,  the 
will  be  driven  into  the  tube  with  a  force  proportionate  to  its 
ter ;  the  atmosphere  or  air  that  surrounds  it  pressing  with  a 
equal  to  about  fifteen  pounds  on  each  inch  of  its  entire  surfac 
the  heat  being  again  applied,  the  process  may  be  repeated 
similar  result.  If  the  glass  tube  be  lengthened,  and  beni 
form  of  an  inverted  U,  or  syphon,  with  the  lower  leg  imme: 
an  open  reservoir  of  water,  thirty  feet  below  the  heated  bulb 
be  found,  after  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  condensation,  t] 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
will  so  far  tend  to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  as  to  raise  the  water  c« 
ed  in  the  open  reservoir  to  the  top  of  the  vessel ;  and  it  is  up 
latter  principle,  that  Savery's  first  engines  were  constructed ; 
maining  lift  being  effected  by  the  repellent  force  of  steam."  [p. 

The  atmospheric  engine  above  described,  is  now, 
ever,  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  more  imp 
engines  introduced  by  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt 
Trevithick  and  Woolf ;  the  latter  of  which  is  generally 
ployed  in  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall,  Sec. 

Mr.  Watt's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  subjec 
an  examination  of  a  small  model  of  an  atmospheric  en 
belonging  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  which  he  had  ui 
taken  to  repair;  and  having  discovered  that  the  great  v 
of  fuel  in  tne  old  engine  arose  from  the  alternate  hes 
and  cooling  of  the  cylinder,  by  the  admission  and  su 
quent  condensation  of  the  steam  he  perceived  thai 
make  an  engine  in  which  the  destruction  of  steam  shoul 
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the  least  possible,  and  the  vacuum  the  most  perfect,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  cylinder  should  remain  uniformly  at  the 
boiling  point ;  while  the  water  forming  the  steam  was  cooled 
down  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere :  to  effect  this,  he 
employed  a  separate  condensing  vessel,  between  which  and 
the  hot  cylinder,  a  conmiunication  was  formed  by  means  of 
a  pipe  and  stop-cock. 

Tne  high-pressure  engine  is  certainly  much  more  simple 
than  the  one  we  have  just  described,  but  the  danger  attend- 
ant upon  the  use  of  this  valuable  prime  mover  is  consider^ 
ably  enhanced  by  the  increased  elasticity  of  the  steam  em- 
ployed to  give  motion  to  the  piston.  For  a  description  of 
this,  however,  as  well  as  of  those  invented  by  Homblower 
and  Woolf,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Partington's  ingenious  work,  and  to  the  valuable  graphic 
illustrations  attached  to  it.  Amongst  other  useful  subjects,  he 
has  furnished  us  with  an  engraved  view  of  a  safety-valve, 
possessing  the  essential  properties  of  safety  and  certainty  in 
its  action,  and  of  the  apparatus  for  consuming  smoke,  an 
invention  of  such  importance  to  the  health  and  beauty  of 
our  manufacturing  towns. 

The  history  and  practice  of  steam  navigation  is  also  very 
fully  discussed;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  any  very  extended  extracts.  We  cannot,  however,  omit 
the  following  brief  particulars,  which  fully  establish  the 
claim  of  our  own  countrymen  to  this  valuable  application  of 
the  steam-engine. 

^^In  1698,  Savery  recommended  the  use  of  paddle-wheels,  similar 
to  those  now  so  generally  employed  in  steam-vessels,  though  with- 
out in  the  remotest  degree  alluding  to  his  engine  as  a  prime  mover; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  intended  to  employ  the  force  of  men  or 
animals  working  at  a  winch  for  that  purpose.     About  forty  years 
after  the  publication  of  this  mode  of  propelling  vessels,  Mr.  Jonathan 
Hulls  obtained  a  patent  for  a  vessel,  in  which  the  paddle-wheels 
were  driven  by  an  atmospheric-engine  of  considerable  power.     In 
describing  his  mode  of  producing  a  force  sufficient  for  towing  of 
vessels,  and  other  purposes,  the  ingenious  patentee  says.   In  some 
convenient  part  of  the  tow-boat  there  is  placed  a  vessel  about  two- 
thirds  full  of  ¥rater,  with  the  top  close  shut ;  this  vessel  being  kept 
boiling,  rarefies  the  water  into  a  steam ;  this  steam  being  conveyed 
through  a  large  pipe  into  a  cylindrical  vessel,  and  there  condensed, 
makes  a  vacuum,  which  causes  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  to 
press  on  this  vessel,  and  so  presses  down  a  piston  that  is  fitted  in^ 
this  cylindrical  vessel,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Mr.  Newcomen's 
engine,  with  which  he  raises  water  by  fire.     It  has  been  alreadv  der 
monstrated,  that  when  the  air  is  driven  out  of  a  vessel  of  thirty 
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I  mcbe$  diameter,  (which  is  hut  two  feet  and  a  half^  tJbe  i 

wUI  press  on  it  to. the  wei^t  of  4  toBs  16  cwt.  and  upiv 

proper  instruments  for  this  work  are  applied  to  it,    it  bi 

vessel  with  great  force.'    Mr.  Hulls'  patent  is  dated  1 Z 

employed  a  crank  to  produce  the  rotatory  motion  of 

•wheels,  and  this  ingenious  mode  of  converting  a.  reciprc 

a  rotatory  motion  was  afterwards  recommended  by  the  J, 

Canon  of  Alais  in  Languedoc,  who,  in  1781,  proposed  th 

the  purpose  of  turning  paddle-wheels  in  the  navigation  ol 

it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Hulls  anticipated  gome   objee 

new  mode  of  propelling  vessels ;  and  it  appears  from  Oa| 

statement,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  a  stronj 

had  been  raised  against  the  use  of  propelling-wheels 

Mr.  Secretary  Trenchard,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  b^ 

Admiralty,  had  also  given  a  decided  negative  to  the  p] 

In  an»wer  therefore  to  the  objections  which  ou^t  have 

cipated,  Mr.  Hulls  proposed  the  following  quenes,  whid 

wards  solved  in  the  most  satisfactory  way : 

''  *  Query  1. — Is   it  possible  to  fix  instruments    of 
strength  to  move  so  prodigious  a  weight  as  may  be  contt 
very  Targe  vessel  ? 

"  *  Answer. — All  mechanics  will  allow  it  is  possible  tc 
machine  to  move  an  immense  weight,  if  there  is  force  c 
drive  the  same,  for  everv  member  must  be  made  in  a  propc 
strength  to  the  intended  work,  and  properly  braced  with 
iron,  so  that  no  part  can  give  way,  or  break. 

"  «  Query  2.— Will  not  the  force  of  the  waves  break  as 
meat  to  pieces  that  is  placed  to  move  in  the  water? 

"  ^Answer.  First,  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  mac 
be  used  in  a  storm  or  tempest  at  sea,  when  the  waves  are  \ 
Ing;  for  if  a  merchant  lieth  in  a  harbour,  &c.  he  would  no 
to  put  out  to  sea  in  a  storm,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  out  b 
stay  until  it  were  abated.     Secondly,  when  the  wind  comp< 
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of  the  tow-boat,  the  fans  will  be  protected  by  it  from  the  v 
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the  waves ;  and  when  the  wind  comes  side-ways    the 
come  edge-ways  of  the  fans,  and  therefore  strike  them  with 
force.    Thirdly,  ther^  may  be  pieces  of  timber  laid  to  swin 
surface  of  the  water  on  each  side  of  the  fans,  and  so  cont 
Aey  shall  not  touch  them,  which  will* protect  them  from  t\ 
of  the  waves.  ^ 

" '  Up  inland  rivers,  where  the  bottom  can  possiblv  be  n 
the  fans  may  be  taken  out,  and  cranks  placed  at  the  hind 
to  strike  a  shaft  to  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  will  dri     f 
eel  forward  with  the  greater  force.  ^^ 

'« *  Query  3.-— It  being  a  continual  expense  to  keen  this  m 
^t  work,  wul  the  expense  be  answered?  r    «»  m 

" '  Answer.— The  work  to  be  done  by  this  machine  wUl  K 
particular  occasions,  when  all  other  means  yet  found  out^e 
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Hoir  often  does  a  nerehaDt  wish  that  his  ship  were 
on  the  ocean,  when,  if  he  were  there,  the  wind  would  serve  toler- 
ably well  to  carry  him  on  his  intended  voyage,  but  does  not  serve 
at  the  same  time  to  carry  him  out  of  the  river,  &c.  he  happens  to  be 
in,  which  a  few  hours*  work  at  tliis  machine  would  do.  Besides, 
i  know  engines  that  are  driven  by  the  same  power  as  this  is,  wheoe 
materials  for  the  purpose  ai«  dearer  than  in  any  natigable  river  in 
England.  Expenence,  therefore,  demonstrates,  that  the  expense 
will  be  but  a  trifle  to  the  valne  of  the  work  performed  by  those  soit 
of  machines,  which  any  person  who  knows  the  nature  of  Uiose  things 
may  easily  calculate.' "    [pp.  53 — 6.] 

Such  material  assistance  is  now  derived  from  this  as- 
tonishing power,  in  navigating  not  only  in  our  rivers  and 
coasts,  but  from  the  British  Channel  to  the  Amerioin  shorea 
of  the  Atlantic*  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  traiifleri|>- 
tioa  of  the  following  atatement  of  the  progress  of  thia  imp 
portant  application  of  the  steam-engine. 

**  Some  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  steam  navigation  in  the  mom 
northern  parts  of  our  island,  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
estimate  of  the  number  of  passengers  who  have  availed  themselves 
of  this  species  of  conveyance  in  the  course  of  one  year.  On  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  94,250 ; 
between  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  by  the  Ardrassan  Canal,  51 ,700 ;  and 
from  Glasgow,  along  the  Monkland  Canal,  18,000.  Steam-boats 
of  a  large  size  are  now  employed  in  the  Adriatic.  One  (La 
Carolina)  goes  regularly  every  second  day  from  Venice  to  Trieste; 
another  (L*Eridano)  passes  between  Pavia  and  Venice,  and  with 
such  celerity,  that  the  voyage  is  accomplished  in  thirty-seven 
hours. 

**  We  have   now  to  notice  the  labours  of  our  trans-atlantic 

brethren  in  this  important  branch  of  naval  engineering.    Profiting 

by  the  hints  thrown  out  both  by  the  Marquis  de  Joui&oy  and  Mr. 

Miller,  Fulton,  who  had  also  seen  Symington's  boat,  ordered  an 

engine  capable  of  propelling  a  vessel  to  be  constructed  by  Messrs. 

Boulton  and  Watt.    This  was  sent  out  to  America,  and  embarked 

on  the  Hudson  in  1807,  and  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Americans 

in  support  of  this  apparently  new  discovery,  that  the  immense 

,    rivers  of  the  new  world,  whose  great  width  gave  them  considerable 

.    advantages  over  the  cancds  and  narrower  streams  of  Europe,  were 

«oon  navigated  by  these  vessels.    The  dty  of  New- York  alone  pos^ 

messes  seven  steam-boats,  for  commerce  and  passengers.     One  of 

those  on  the  Mississippi  passes  two  thousand  miles  in  twenty-one 

days,  and  this  too  against  the  current  which  is  perpetually  running 

down.     The  above  boat  is  126  feet  in  length,  and  carries  460  tons* 

at  a  very  shallow  draft  of  water,  and  conveys  from  New  Orleans 

whole  ships'  cargoes  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  well  as 

passengers. 

*•■  The  following  list  of  steam-boats  now  in  operation  on  the  river 
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Rtvicw* 


Mississippi,  and  its  tributary  streams,  bas  been  publii 
Robinson : 


Vesuvios 

Etna 

Buffalo 

James  Monroe 

Washington 

Ck)nstitution 

Harnot 

Eagle 

Hecla 

Henderson 

Johnston 

Cincinnati 

Exchange 

Louisiana 

James  Ross 

Frankfort 

Tamerlane 

Cedar  Branch..  •• 


•  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  a  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


.  .  •  • 


•  a  . 


•  •  .  • 


•  .   • 


•  •  a 


•  a  • 


•  • 


390 

390 

300 

90 

400 

75 

40 

70 

70 

85 

80 

120 

200 

54 

320 

320 

320 

250 


■    9 


Building. 

Tons 


Kentucky  •  •  • 
Governor  Shelby 
Madison  •  •  • 

Ohio  •  •  • 

Napoleon  •  •  • 
Volcano  •  •  • 

General  Jackson 
Experiment      •  •  • 
St.  Louis 

Vesta  •  •  •  • 

Rifleman  •  •  •  • 

Alabama  •  •  •  • 

Rising  States  •  •  •  • 
General  Pike  •  •  •  • 
Independence  •  •  •  • 
Paragon 
Maysville 

Total . . , 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


2  at  Pittsburgh  of  180  tons  360 
2  at  Wheeling,  of  500  and 

100        .... 

2  at  Steubenville 
1  at  Marietta  .... 

1  at  Maysville 

2  at  Cincinnati 
2  at  Cincinnati    115   and 

250  .... 

2  at  Newport .... 
1  at  Jeffersonville 


600 
90 
130 
110 
720 

365 
500 
700 


1  at  Portland  (Kentuck 

3  at  New  Albany  each  i 

4  at  Clarkesville 
1  at  Salt  River 

1  at  Vevay  . . . , 
1  at  Madison  .  • .  • 
1  at  Rising  Sun 

1  on  the  Wabash 

2  at  New  Orleans^  each  2 

Total 


u 


"  In  addition  to  which,  there  have  been  lost  by  accid 
different  kinds,  the  following  steam-boats :  Orleans,  400 
Comet,  15;  Enterprise,  45 ;  Dispatch,  25;  Franklin,  125; 
25;   New  Orleans,  300.     [pp.  64— 7.] 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  an  addition  i 
enumeration  of  the  number  of  steam-vessels  now  in  i 
Great  Britain ;  satisfied  as  we  are,  from  our  acquain 
with  some  of  our  northern  ports,  that  they  would  cut  i 
considerable  figure  by  the  side  of  those  of  the  United  S 
where  they  are  unquestionably  brought  to  great  perfe« 
This  desideratum,  Mr.  Partington  will  probably  supply 
new  edition  of  his  work,  which  will  soon  be  called  for, 
meets  with  that  encouragement  to  which  the  industry 
talent  displayed  in  this  production  so  justly  entitle  hiu; 
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On  «ttentir«ly  perusing  itte  '*  Report  on  the  Peniten*- 
tiary  System  in  tne  United  States,  prepared  under  a  resolu-^ 
tion  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism  in  the 
City  of  New-York/'  slightly  alluded  to  in  our  last,  we  found 
it  so  highly  interesting  and  important  a  document  as  to 
require  republication  in  our  Journal,  almost  in  an  unabbre- 
viated form.  On  this  work  we  therefore  enter  without 
delay,  appropriating  to  it  a  larger  space  of  our  present  num- 
ber than  it  is  our  wont  to  allot  to  TranBatlantic  c6mmum« 
cations,  of  which  we  are  incli&ed  to  think,  that  we  hmve 
scarcely  received  one  in  which  the  British  public  will  take  a^ 
more  lively  concern ;  for  in  speaking  of  the  system  of  Prison 
Discipline  in  America,  it  depictures  in  almost  every  page 
the  errors  of  our  own* 

Omitting  merely  a  few  introductory  sentences,  of  a  local 
nature,  the  Report  thus  begins : 

*^  The  history  of  nations  teaches  us,  that  the  welfare  of  empiras 
may  be  frequently  endangered  by  sudden  revolutions  in  popnlur 
opinioui  on  subjects  which  embrace  the  general  and  individual 
relations  of  society.  Wild  and  speculative  doctrines  will  be  ocea^ 
sionally  started,  that  strike  at  the  abrogialion  of  existing  systems  of 
civil  polity,  and  silently  and  rapidly  acquire  strength  and  stability, 
until  the  number  and  zeal  of  their  votaries  become  too  fonnid£^e4 
for  the  effectual  appeals  of  reason  and  experience.  A  period  has 
arrived  in  this  country,  which  fully  illustrates  this  position.  Widi^ 
out  a  due  regard  to  facts  and  reflection,  there  are  many  in  the 
United  States,  who  advocate  the  renunciation  of  the  Penitentiary 
System,  and  consequently  a  change  in  our  Criminal  Jurispmdenee 
that  will  increase  the  severity  of  its  character.  Abstaining  from  all 
strictures  at  present,  on  the  tendency  and  singularity  of  such  an* 
opinion,  we  would  remark,  that  communities  seldom  retrace  their 
steps  in  the  trials  of  experience,  until  they  reach  their  last  extr«h' 
mity ;  and  whether  it  is  now  decided  to  renounce  or  to  retain  thit 
B-ystem,  the  determination  will  probably  setde,  for  ages,  the  spirit  of 
our  laws,  in  relation  to  erimes  and  punishments.  It  may  there- 
fore be  expedient  for  the  Gommiftee,  in  the  first  place,  briefly 
to  advert  to  the  rise  of  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United 
States." 


To  this  succeeds  a  very  judicious  retrospect  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Jurisprudence  of  the  principal  ancient  and  modem 

vol*.  V. — NO.  JO.  2  c 


I 

I 

t, 
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Nations,  (which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ,  we  oini  t,)  int 
of  the  following  matter  more  immediately  conceni 

^'  It  i$  with  renet  that  we  are  here  compelled  to  aidv< 
land,  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  reprehension, 
jttstljf  boasts  of  a  system  of  jurisprudence  in  civil  transac 
apphes  to  all  the  exigencies  of  civilized  society,  tliat    g 
secures  all  the  rights  incident  to  a  state  of  public    w 
security,  and  one  that  is  founded  on  the  broad  baaia  of 
criminal  code  presents  us  with  a  melancholy  spectacle 
error,  and  neglect.     Not  only  is  it  inadequate  to  the  enc 
has  been  designed  to  accomplish;  but  it  is  productive  o 
evils  which  it  would  remedy'.    The  land  of  Coke,  of  Hale, 
and  Mansfield,  whose  powerful  and  comprehensive  minds 
the  boimdaries  of  legal  science,  and  enriched  and  adorn 
truths  and  principles  that  were  drawn  from  the  depths  • 
reason,  at  mis  late  day  retains  a  system  of  laws  that  awa 
for  about  two  hundred  offences,  and  that  draws  no   <j 
between  the  most  atrocious  murders  and  the  stealings  of 
or  the  cutting  down  a  forest  tree.* 

**  We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  on  the  subject  tu 
sideration,  with  more  propriety  than  by  adopting^  the 
observations  of  the  learned  and  elegant  commentator  on  tl 
£neland»>  *  In  proportion  to  the  importance  of  crimi 
ou^t  also  to  be  the  care  and  attention  of  the  Legislature 
peny  forming  and  enforcing  it.  It  should  be  founded  upo 
Dies  that  are  permanent,  uniform,  and  universal ;  and  alw 
tormable  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  justice,  the  feelings  c 
nity,  and  the  indelible  rights  of  mankind,  though  it  so 
(provided  there  be  no  transgression  of  these  external  boui 
may  be  modified,  narrowed,  or  enlarged,  according  to  the 
occasional  necessities  of  the  state  which  it  is  meant  to 
And  yet,  either  from  a  want  of  attention  to  these  principle 
first  concoction  of  the  laws,  and  adopting  in  their  stead  th 
tuous  dictates  of  avarice, ambition,  and  revenge;  from  retail 
discordant  political  regulations  which  successive  conquei 
factions  have  established,  in  the  various  revolutions  of  i 
ment;  from  giving  a  lasting  efficacy  to  sanctions  that  were  in 
to  be  temporary,  and  made  (as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it) 
vpon  the  spur  of  the  occasion;  or  from,  lastly,  too  hastily  e 
ing  such  means  as  are  greatly  disproportionate  to  their  € 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  some  very  prevalent  offence 

•  Though  by  ix  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  §  1.  commonly  called  the  Bli>r 
maliciously  cutUng  down  any  trees,  planted  in  any  avenue  o» 
Ice.  is  punishable  with  death,  without  benefit  of  clerjrv  •  iM-  il 
means  the  case  with  stealing  a  guinea,  or  even  twenty  tKr 
guineas,  save  where  taken  after  a  burglary,  or  by  robbery  on  thi 
way.  or  where  the  benefit  of  clenry  having  once  been  nravJ 
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sdme,  or  from  all  of  these  causes,  it  hath  happened  that  the  Criminal 
Law  is  in  every  country  of  Europe  more  rude  and  imperfect  th&n 
the  civi).  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  minute  inquiries  concern-' 
ing  the  local  constitutions  of  other  nations ;  the  inhumanity  and 
mistaken  policy  of  which  have  been  sufficiently  pointed  out  by 
ingenious  writers  of  their  own.  But  even  with  us,  in  Englandy* 
where  our  crown  law  is  with  justice  supposed  to  be  more  nearly 
advanced  to  perfection ;  where  crimes  are  more  accurately  defined, 
and  penalties  less  uncertain  and  arbitrary ;  where  all  our  accusa- 
tions are  public,  and  our  trials  in  the  face  of  the  world ;  where 
torture  is  unknown,  and  every  delinquent  is  tried  by  such  of  hia 
equals,  against  whom  he  can  form  no  exception,  nor  even  a 
personal  dislike:  even  here  we  shall  occasionally  find  room  to 
remark  some  particulars  that  seem  to  want  revision  and  amend*- 
ment.'  * 

"  From  this  partial  sketch  concerning  the  Criminal  Jurispm* 
dence  of  other  countries,  we  turn  to  the  United  States.     We  turn 
to  our  country,  too,  with  those  grateful  emotions  that  are  inspired 
by  just  causes. of  self-gratulation.     No  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe,  of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  American  nation,  pre- 
sents a  criminal  system  so  mild,  so  rational,  and  «o  well  propor- 
tioned to  its  ends,  as  ours.     It  attracts  admiration  among  the  most 
polished  states  of  the  world,  receives  the  eulogiums  of  philoso- 
phers and  philanthropists,  and  with  our  free  and  popular  institu- 
tions, and  with  the  sedulous  attention  of  wise  legislators,  may,  ere 
long,  command  the  imitation  of  older  and  more  powerful  empires. 
Strong  moral  causes  have  contributed  to  the  contrast  which  we 
display  between   ourselves   and   other    nations   in  this  respect. 
Many  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  country  were  men  of  enlarged 
views  and  vigorous  minds ;  many  had  left  the  shores  of  the  other, 
continent  with  a  spirit  of  free  '^  inquiry,  and  with  a  repugnance  to 
irrational  and  sanguinary  laws  of  every  description.     They  came  to ' 
a  land,  where  the  theatre  of  experiment  was  boundless.     The  rela- 
tions of  civil  society  were  few  and  simple,  and  the  complex  abuses 
of  long-existing  systems,  in  social  order,  were  unknown.     Some  - 
bold  advances  towards  the  adoption  of  a  mild  and  temperate  Cri- 
niinal  Code,  were  made  before  the  Revolution ;  but  it  was  that  great 
and  momentous  event  which  divested  the  monuments  of  European 
polity  and  jurisprudence  of  a  false  veneration,  that  expanded  the  ^ 
public  mind  to  a  more  acute,  comprehensive,  and  enlightened  view  ] 
of  pnUic  rights  and  their  security.     In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  the  several  State  Constitutions,  con- 
stant regard  is  paid  to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  the  security  of 

fundamental  principles. f    The  statutes  of  our  different  Legisla- 

»>  ■.,■■■■ 

•  Black.  Com.  Vol.  4.  p.  3. 

t  We  cannot  forbear  in  this  plaee  to  quote  the  following  articles 

jf^om  our  different  Constitutions  of^this  country,  ^hich  secure  to  our 

citizens  pn«  of  the  greatest  bIessio|fs  of  free  government    Our  funda- 
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lunt,  which  followed  the  establlshmeatof  the  aational  gc 
hieatiied  a  spbit  of  mildness  and  humanity,  unknov^n  to  t 
of  Europe.  Public  investigatioa  was  unshackled^  audi  tbe  p 
made  susceptible  of  new  and  deep  eonyictions,  upoD  sub 
nected  with  the  general  interest^  and  the  moral   coacUl 

a>nunwiity.    The  writings  of  eminent  advocates  on  tHe 

■  »■■ I      1—^— 

mental  principles  are  sound.  We  want  nothing  but  crimini 
conformity  to  them,  and  the  proper  administration  of  tliose 
render  us  an  example  worthy  of  universal  and  lasting*  imits 

"  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachmem 
bv  jury,  and  such  trial  shuu  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  sc 
shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed   vr 
state,  the  trial  shall  be  held  at  such  place  or  places  as  tlie 
may  by  law  have  directed. 

**  No  person  shall  beheld  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  others 
moos  crhne,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  gn 
except  in  cases  ari»ng  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  th* 
when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war,  or  public  danger  ; 
any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  j 
of  U^  or  limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  ease 
witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  firberty,  or  p 
without  dne  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  t 
public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

**  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  tbe  accused  shall  enjoy  the  ri 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  distrj 
have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informei 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  i 
nesses  against  him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaini 
nesses  in  his  favour;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel 
d^ence."  [Comtitutum  of  tke  Uniifd  i 

'*  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  cnme  or  offeao 
the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substantially  and  formally,  descr 
him ;  nor  be  compelled  to  accuse  or  ftimish  evidence  against  h 
And  every  petson  shall  have  a  right  to  produce  all  proofs  tfa; 
be  favourable  to  himself;  to  meet  the  witnesses  against  him  i 
face  ;  and  to  be  fully  heard  in  his  defence,  by  himself  and  cc 
And  no  person  shall  be  arrested^  iasprisoned,  despoiled^  or  dei 
of  hip  property,  immunities,  or  privileges,  put  out  of  the  protect 
law,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  hfe,  liberty,  or  estate,  but  by  the 
ment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

**  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried,  after  an  acquittal  fi 
same  crime  or  offence.  Nor  shall  the  legislature  make  any  iai 
shall  subject  any  person  to  a  capitid  punishment,  (exceptinr  lb 
gavermnent  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  militia  in  aotnal  ser 
w&lhaut  trial  hj. jary. 

*'  In  criminal  prosecuti(His,  the  trial  of  facts  in  the  vicinity  v 
they  happen,  is  so  essential  to  the  security  of  the  life  liberty 
estates,  of  the  citizens,  that  no  crime  or  offence  ought' to  be  tn 
any  other  county  than  that  in  which  it  is  committed,  except  in  c 
of  general  insurreotion  in  any  particular  county,  whoa  it^all  an 
to  the  jadges  of  the  superior  courU  that  an  impaxtial  trial  oanm 
had  in  the  coualy  where  the  offence  may  be  committed  •  and  i 
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•f  the  Atlantic  for  mild  punkhments^  met  with  an  ardent  admiri^ 
tk».  Many  aUe  and  luminous  disquisitions  were  written  in  thift 
eountry,  to  advance  the  triumph  of  humane  laws,  and  in  some 
piaces  associations  of  distinguished  men  were  formed  ibr  the  sam» 
purpose. 

^' From  these,  and  other  kindred  causes,  arose  the  Pekit£n<^ 

llwir  report,  the  legislature  shall  think  proper  to  direct  the  trial 
m  the  nearest  eeiunty  in  which  an  impartial  trial  can  he  obtained. 

"  All  penalties  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  offence* 
K4»  wise  legislature  will  allx  the  same  punishment  to  the  crimes  of 
ttell,  forgery,  and  the  like,  Which  they  do  to  those  of  murder  and 
treason.  Where  the  same  undistinguished  severity  is  e!serted  against 
aU  offences,  the  people  are  led  to  forget  the  real  distinction  In  the 
erimes  themselves,  and  to  commit  the  most  flagrant  with  as  Uttle  com- 
pnnctioB  as  they  do  the  slightest  offences.    For  tiie  same  reason,  a 

3  multitude  of  sanguinary  laws  is  both  impdttie  and  unjust  \  the  true 
esign  of  all  pumshments  being  to  re&»nn,  and  not  to  exterminate 
mankind.''  [CotwiiMtm  of  IVtto-fraii^AIrs, 

*f  Bveiy  subjeet  of  the  commonwealth  ought  to  find  a  certain  reme- 
dy»  by  having  recemse  to  the  laws,  for  all  ii^aiies  or  wrongs  which 
he  may  receive,  in  his  person,  property^  or  character.  He  on^t  to 
obtain  right  and  justice  freely,  and  without  being  obliged  to  purchase 
it— completely,  and  without  any  denial — ^promptiy,  and  without  de- 
lay— conformably  to  the  laws, 

'*  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  any  crime  or  offence,  unttt 
the  same  is  fully  and  plainly,  substantially  and  formally,  described  to 
him ;  or  be  compelled  to  accuse  or  farnish  evidence  against  himself. 
And  every  person  shall  have  a  right  to  produce  all  proofs  that  may  be 
fttvourable  to  him ;  to  meet  the  witnesses  against  him  face  to  face, 
and  be  fuDy  heard  in  his  defence,  by  himself,  or  his  counsel,  at  his 
election.  And  no  person  shall  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  or  deprived 
of  his  property,  immunities  or  privileges,  put  out  of  the  protection  of 
the  law,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  estate,  but  by  the 
js^ment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

''  And  the  legislature  shall  not  make  any  law  that  shall  subject  any 
person  to  a  capital  or  infamous  punishment  (excepting  for  the  govern^ 
rnenl  of  the  army  and  navy)  without  trial  by  jonr. 

**  In  criminal  prosecutions,  the  verification  or  facts,  in  the  vidnitf 
wbwe  they  happen,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities  of  the  Hfe,  liberty, 
and  property  of  the  citizen.''  lOnutihstion  of  Massachusetts. 

**  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  a  right  to  be 
heard,  by  hknself,  and  by  counsel ;  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him ;  to 
have  oompnisory  proeess  to  obtain  witnesses  in  his  favour ;  and  in  alf 
prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  public  trial  by 
an  impartial  jury.  He  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against 
Himselfr  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  due 
cevrso  of  law.  ^  And  no  person  shall  be  hdden  to  answer  fbr  any 
crime,  the  pnnishment  of  which  may  be  death,  or  imprisonment  for 
Ifife,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  an  indictment  of  a  grand  jury ; 
tfxoept  in  the  land  and  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual 
service,  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger." 

[Constitution  of  Connscticut^- 
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TiART  Stst£m  in  the  United  States.  It  was  the  offsjpng 
this  country,  and  established  on  the  broad  principles  of  haman 
It  was  believed  by  its  founders,  that  sang^uinary  punishments  ip 
not  the  most  subservient  to  the  ends  of  criminal  justice,  and  tht 
system  of  laws  that  would  tend  to  give  a  moral  dominion  over 
mind,  and  bring  it  to  a  sense  of  its  errors  and  turpitude,  w< 

"  In  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  offences,  a  person  hath  a  ligl 
be  heard  by  himself  and  his  counsel  ^to  demand  the  cause  andna 
of  his  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses;  tocal 
evidence  in  his  favour,  and  a  speedy  public  trial  by  an  impartia 
of  his  country ;  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  which  jury,  he 
ifot  be  found  guilty ;  nor  can  he  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  ag 

I  himself;  nor  can  any  person  be  justly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  e: 

by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers." 

,  [CimHihUian  of  Vermo\ 

**  And  it  is  farther  ordained,  that  in  every  trial  or  impeachmc 
indictment  for  crimes  or  nusdemeanor,  the  party  Impeached  • 
I  dieted  sluUl  be  allowed  oouAsel,  as  in  civil  actions.*' 

I  [ComHiutian  of  iVetp- Y 

i  ^*  All  criminals  shall  be  admitted  to  the  same  priTileges  of  wit 

and  counsel,  as  their  prosecutors  are  or  shall  be  entitied  to.*' 
\  [CwMtiiution  of  New-Je 

''  In  all  criminal  prosecations,  the  accused  hath  a  right  to  be 

by  himself  and  his  counsel ;  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause 

\  accusation  against  him ;  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face ;  t 

'  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  vritnesses  in  his  favour ;'  t 
prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information,  especially,  public  ' 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage.  That  he  cannot  be  compc 
give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  1 
Sberty,  or  property,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or 
I  of  the  land.''  \JCorutittUion  of  I^ennsyl 

**  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a  rifcbt  to  b 
by  himself  and  his  counsel ;  to  be  plainly  and  fully  wformei 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him ;  to  naeet  the  w 
1  in  their  examination,  face  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory  proces 

i  time,  on  application  by  himself,  his  friends,  or  his  counsel   foi 

!  ing  vritnesses  in  his  favour,  and  a  speedy  and  public  triid  b^ 

j  partial  jory.    He  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evideitcc 

himself;  nor  shall  he  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  propert 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land," 

[ComtUtaion  of  JOe 

^'  In  an  criminal  prosecutions,  every  man  hath  a  ri^ht  to  l» 

ed  of  the  accusation  against  him ;  to  have  a  copy  of  the  iacIm 

charges  in  due  time,  (if  required,)  to  prepare  for  bis  defen< 

allowed  counsel ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  «>gain 

have  process  for  his  witnesses ;  to  examine  the  witnesaes 

against  him,  on  oath ;  and  to  a  speedy  trial  by  aii  imT>a.i 

without  whose  unanimous  consent  he  ought  not  to  be  found 

^*  No  man  ought  to  be  compelled  to  give  evidence    a^aim 

in  a  coart  of  common  law,  or  in  any  other  court,  but  in  snol 

have  been  usually  practised  in  this  state,  or  may  herectf  ter  b 

«  by  the  legislature. 
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Sff%  more  effieadovs  in  prerentiiig  oAncet,  than  teyere  oorporeal 
ictiont;  that  a  system  of  laws  which  should  prescribe  confine- 
"ment,  hard  labour,  and  moral  discipline  and  instruction,  would 
accomplish  this  purpose,  and  send  forth  convicts  at  theterminatiion 
of  their  confinement,  as  useftil  members  of  society. 

**  Before  the  Committee  proceed  to  give  their  views  of  the  tesi« 

**  No  freeman  ought  to  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseiaed  of  bii 
freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  outlawed,  or  exiled^  or  in  vuf 
manner  destroyed,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  bjr 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

**  Excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  hn« 
posed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual'punisbment  inflicted  by  the  courts  Oi- 
law.''  [Coiitf  tfwlic^i  of  MmryUmd. 

*^  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  every  man  bath  aright  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  accusation  against  him,  and  to  confront  the  accusers  and 
witnesses  with  other  testimooy,  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give 
evidence  against  himself. 

^  No  freeman  shall  be  put  to  answer  any  criminal  charge,  but  by 
indictment,  presentment,  or  impeachment. 

**  That  no  freeman  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime,  but  by  tho 
unanimous  verdict  of  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men,  in  open  court, 
as  heretofore  used. 

**  Sxcessive  bail  should  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  im^ 
posed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  intieted." 

[ConttitHtum  of  Narth^aroltHM. 

*'  Within  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  the  body 
of  our  laws,  civil  and  criminal,  shall  be  revised,  digested,  and  ar- 
ranged under  proper  heads,  and  promulgated  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  may  direct ;  and  no  person  shall  be  debarred  from* 
advocating  or  defending  his  cause  before  any  court  or  tribunal, 
eithe  r  by  himself  or  counsellor,  or  both." 

[ConatihUum  of  Geor^, 

**  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  have  a  right  to  be 
heard,  by  himself  or  counsel ;  of  demanding  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation  against  him ;  of  meeting  the  witnesses  face  to  face ; 
of  having  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour; 
and,  in  prosecution  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  pubUo 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage ;  nor  shall  he  be  compelled 
to  give  evidence  against  himself. 

''  All  prisoners  shall  be  bailable  by  sufficient  securities,  unless  for 

*  capital  offences,  where  the  proof  is  eyideiit  or  presumption  great  s 

and  the  privileges  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,, 

unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 

require  if 

[ConitittUum  of  LomnmM. 

«  In  aD  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a  right  to  be  heard 
by  himself  and  counsel;  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  aocu« 
sation  against  him ;  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face ;  to  havo 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour;  and  in 
prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  public  trial,  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage ;  that  he  cannot  be  oompellod  to 
give  evidence  against  himself,  nor  can  he  be  deprived  of  his  Hfe, 
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AfiMCff?  ^fecU  tad  ctfofin  of  llie  Penilflnliiafy  ^^mt^tm  w 

5r»  a  brief  tketiii  of  its  lise  an«l  ^Degress  nfty  not  be  itxi 
beaefit 

^  To  WiHiam  Penn^  a  nave  veneiable  and  di»ti«^fiic 
history  of  the  New  World,  ami  one  wlMdb  will  erer  be 
wiA  tfafi  recoUftOtioa  of  erdent  Mtd  euociefiafiftl  efibrts  ^ 

liberty,  or  property,  nalefs  by  tbo  iudgmmA  of  bia  peev^ 

'  •    af  libeland.. 

**  No  person  shall,  for  any  indieteble  ofe«eo,  hm  pvoAeod 

fsnminaliy  by  infonaatioB,  except  im  cases  ariaiiur  in  the  Inn 

loieesy  or  tbe  militia  when  in  aetaal  serrioe,  in  tftme  ef  vrsu 
!  4aiiffer,  by  kave  of  the  oonrt,  for  oppreaaioa  ormisdonaeencK 

;  Nq  persoa  sfaatt,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  put  in  jeopa 

life  or  limbs^^  nor  shall  any  man's  property  be  taken  or  t 
j  public  use  without  tbe  consent  of  nis  representatlvea^  an 

fast  compensation  being  previously  made  to  him/' 
!  [Conttituiion  of  JSTi 

i  *'  No  person  arrested  or  eoafined  in  gaol  shall  be  treated 

necessary  rigour,  or  be  put  lo  answer  any  orksinal  cliar^i 
preseatmeat,  indictment,  or  impeaehment. 
<<  In  all  criminal  proaeeotioas,  the  aceused  hatb  ft  ri^t  t» 
j  by  himself  and  counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  eanse  «f  i 

satioo  against  bim,  aad  to  have  a  copy  thereof ;  to  meet  ti^e  i 
face  to  face ;  to  haye  ceaspvlsory  process  for  edbtainiiiK  witi 
b»s  fo¥omr;  and  in  proseeatiens  hy  indictment  or  preseni 
apeedy  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  county  ar  d 
I  which  the  offence  shall  haye  been  committed^  and  shall  not 

polled  to  give  evidence  against  himself— nor  shall  he  be  twi< 
Jeopardy  for  the  same  offence/'  [Censtituiion  of  C 

<<  No  freemaA  shaU  be  taken,  or  knprisoned,  or  diaseize 
freehold,  liberties,  or  privileges,  or  ontlawcMi,  ar  exiiedL  oi 
manner  destroyed,  or  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  properti 
the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land. 

"  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hatii  a  right  te  I 

by  himself  and  his  counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  caus 

accusation  against  him»  and  to  have  a  copy  thereof;  to  meet 

\  nesses  face  to  face ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaini 

!  nesses  in  his  favour ;  and,  in  proseeutions  by  indictment  ©r  n 

i  ment,  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  hnpartial  jury  of  the  cooatv 

trictin  which  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed :  and  shaU 

compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself.  ^^ 

"  No  person  ahaW,  for  the  same  offence,  be  twice  pat  in  ii» 

of  his  Ufe  or  Umbs."  [Constitutipiof  Te^ 

**  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  hath  a  riirht  to  ki> 
by  bsnsetf  and  eoonsel ;  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  th« 
satioa;  to  be  ooafrottted  by  the  witnesses  against  him  to  h^ 
pnlsory  process  foe  ohtaLaing  witnesses  in  faig  i^Yws   aS 


f 
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the  camditioa  cC  mtttkind,  nay  be  trecdd  tbe  fin4  ttepe  towiids 
thai  reformatioo  in  penal  juiftprodence  to  nhuih  we  here  aUndcd. 
The  British  goyenunenit  appears  to  have  been  anxious  to  extend 
her  penal  laws,  or  at  least  the  spirit  of  then,  to  her  North- American 
Colonies.  In  tbe  Royal  Charter,  granted  to  the  founder  of  Penn- 
ajlvania,  by  Charles  IL  it  is  directed  that  the  laws  of  the  eolony, 
in  relation  to  felonies,  should  bear  a  similitude  to  those  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  even  the  future  Provincial  Legislatures  were 
constrained  to  conform  to  the  British  system  in  thrir  future  enact- 
ments. But  William  Penn  was  a  man  of  firm  purpose,  of  strew 
mfflKtal  po¥Fers,  and  of  an  original  cast  of  mind.  He  thought  with 
fteedon  on  every  sulrieet,  and  his  acts  comported  witb  Ins  con** 
clvsiens.  He  set  at  defiance  the  aifoitrary  injunctions  in  tbe  Royal 
Charter  relating  to  the  punishment  of  crimes.  First  he  abolished 
liscfeitares  in  cases  of  suicide,  and  tbe  deodands  which  followed 
the  peipetration  of  murder.  He  tben  formed  an  independent 
Crimm^  Code,  in  which  capital  punishment  for  robbery,  burglary, 
ars<Hi,  rape,  forgery,  and  levying  was  against  the  governor,  was 
aboliithed,  and  alone  retamed  in  cases  of  lumiicide.  ImprisonineBt, 
with  hard  labour,  and  in  some  instances  the  infliction  of  corporeal 
punishment,  were  substituted.  In  trials  for  murder,  where  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  the  record  of  conriction  was  sent 
wp  to  the  Executive  for  supervision.  This  Code,  worthy  of  one  of 
the  greatest  legislators  of  the  New  World  or  the  Old,  was  transmitted 
to  England,  and  rejected  by  Queen  Anne  and  her  council.  But  the 
Colonial  government,  conducted  with  a  noble  resolution,  still 
retamed  it  in  defiance  of  royal  displeasure,  until  1718,  with  the 
moat  salutary  efiects.  Under  the  reign  of  George  I.  after  much 
trouUe  and  confusion  in  the  colony,  the  mild  system  of  William 
Penn  was  surrendered,  under  many  aggravating  circumstanees,  in 
which  the  hand  of  oppressi<Hi  is  too  visibly  seen.  A  new  Criminal 
Code  was  given  to  Pennsylvania,  which,  with  subsequent  additions, 

*^  In  all  crinuDal  prosecations,  tbe  accused  hath  a  right  to  be  heard 
by  himself  and  coonsel ;  to  demand  tbe  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation against  him,  and  to  have  a  copy  thereof;  to  meet  the  witnesses 
iaee  to  face ;  to  have  eompnlsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
Ms  iavour;  and,  in  prosecutions  by  iadictaent  or  presentment,  a 
Bpeedj  pnblio^  trial  by  an  impartial  jmry  of  the  eonnty  er  district  in 
<^faioh  the  offoooe  shaU  have  been  eomnttted,  and  slmll  not  be  emn- 
pelledtogive  evidence  against  himself,  nor  shall  be. twice  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  effence."  [ConHituiian  oflndioMM* 

<<  In  all  eriminal  pioseeulioiis,  the  acensed  hath  a  right  to  be  heard 
by  himself  and  counsel ;  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  aoe«« 
sation  against  him ;  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face ;  to  have  com* 
pulsory  process  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  his  favour ; 
and,  in  prosecutions  by  indictment  or  information,  a  speedy  public 
trfal  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  vicinage;  and  that  he  shaU  not  be 
eemp<Nled  to  give  evidence  against  ymself." 

[C^mstihUion  of  IlUnoii. 
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rendered  sixteen  § pectee  of  crime  pnniehable  with  death  ;  nleo 
tending  capital  ponishment  to  all  cases  of  fekmy  on  second  con 
tion,  excepting  larceny.  No  further  change  ensued,  until 
Revolution.  That  august  event  burst  the  fetters  of  colonial 
In  the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania^  framed  in  1776,  the  Legi 
tnre  is  ordered  ''  to  reform  the  penal  laws — to  make  pnnishm 
less  sanguinary,  and,  in  some  cases,  more  proportionate  to 
offence.**  In  1786,  a  new  Criminal  Code  was  created,  and  cai 
punishment  was  retained  in  four  of  the  highest  felonies— trea 
murder,  rape,  and  arson.  But  what  derogated  altogether  fror 
merits,  was  the  infliction  of  severe  corporeal  punishment,  by  w 
ping  in  pubUc,  and  by  compulsion  to  hard  labour  with  the  1 
shaved,  and  with  other  external  indignities.  The  tendency  of 
system  was  obvious.  It  roused  the  strongest  feelmg  c«  pi 
aversion,  and  elicited  the  censures  of  such  men  as  Benjf 
Franklin,  Benjamin  Rush,  and  William  Bradford.  These 
soni^s  will  be  ranked,  to  the  close  of  time,  among  the  omam 
of  our  species,  and  among  the  benefactors  of  our  race.  C 
Lowndes,  of  the  society  of  Friends,  whose  biography  is  the  his 
jfi  benevolence,  displayed  in  its  most  simple  and  effective  chanu 
aided  with  unreserved  ardour  in  the  attempts  at  reformation. 
1790,  a  change  took  place  in  the  penal  laws  of  that  state. 
State  Prison- at  Philadelphia  was  erected.  Here  commenced 
Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States,  which  has  now  bee 
existence  about  thirty  years.  As  we  shall  mention  the  peci 
construction  of  the  Penitentiaries  in  this  country,  in  theirpr 
order  and  in  a  succinct  manner,  nothing  need  be  said  here  in  ] 
tion  to  the  internal  arrangement  and  police  of  the  one  now  r 
tioned.  We  axe  now  shewing  the  rise,  and  not  the  defects  of 
system. 

"  In  1794,  the  example  of  Philadelphia  awakened  the  philanth 
of  several  citizens  of  the  city  and  state  of  New- York.     Previoi 
this  period,  no  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Penitentiary  Svj 
were  entertained  in  this  section  of  the  Union.     During  the 
here  mentioned.  General  Schuyler  and  Thomas  Eddy,  without 
other  business,  visited  the  Philadelphia  prison,  for  the  puroos 
fonninga  more  accurate  knowledge  of  its  tendency,  its  s^^i 
and  its  internal  arrangements.    The  view  made  a  favourable 
pression  on  their  minds;  and  on  their  return  to  New- York  Gei 
Schuyler,  who  was  one  of  the  most  liberal-minded    enterarif 
and  illustrious  founders  of  this  Commonwealth,  and  who  t^^ 
in  the  senate  of  this  state,  immediately  drafted  a  law  for  the 
tion  of  a  Penitentiary  in  the  city  of  New- York.      This  bill  ^ 
making  alterations  in  the  criminal  law  of  this  state,  and  the 
ing  of  State  Prisons,*  was  brought  forward,  and  ably  and  su^ 
fully  sustained  by  Ambrose  Spencer,  the  present  Chief  JusS 
the  state  of  New-York,  and  finally  became  a  law  on  the  Sfi* 
March,  1796.    By  this  law,  two  State  Prisons  were  directed  I 
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cfttablisfaed— one  at  New- York,  and  one  at  Albany.    The  idea  of 
a  Penitentiary  at  Albany,  was  afterwards  abanaoned,   and  the 
whole  appropriation  expended  in  New- York  under  a  commission. 
With  the  passage  of  the  law  here  alluded  to,  an  important  amelio- 
ration took  place  in  our  criminal  code.     Previous  to  the  year  1796, 
there  were  no  less  than  sixteen  species  of  crime,  punishable  with 
death,  in  this  sts^.     Corporeal  punishment  was  resorted  to,  and  in 
many  cases,  where  felonies  were  not  capital,  they  became  so,  on 
their  second  commission.     By  the  law  of  1796,  providing  for  the 
erection  of  the  New- York  Penitentiary,  capital  punishments  were, 
abolished  in  fourteen  oases,  for  imprisonment  during  life,  or  for  a 
•horter  period,  and  only  retained  for  treason  and  homieide.    This 
reform  has  since  been  advanced  still  further ;  but  some  laudable 
attempts  have  &iled  of  success.    In  1804,  eight  years  after  the 
erection  of  the  New- York  Penitentiary,  Thomas  Eddy  framed  a 
law  *  for  erecting  a  Prison  for  solitary  confinement  in*  the  ci^  of 
New- York.'     This  was  to  contain  sixty  cells  of  the  dimensions  of 
7  feet  by  8,  where  all  convicts  for  petit  larceny,  and  other  minor 
offenceSy  were  to  be  confined  fat  a  short  period  in  solitude,  without 
labour,  and  on  a  low  diet.     Had  this  j^un  succeeded,  it  was  con- 
templated to  divide  the  state  into  districts,  and  to  erect  a  sunilar 
prison  in  each  section.    By  an  alteration  in  the  above  bill,  the 
erection  of  the  prison  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  city  of  New- York;  who  approve!  of  the  system,  but  never 
executed  the  law.    Good  effects  were  however  produced  by  its 
passage.     A  copy  of  it  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  the 
aihhor  of  the  Police  of  London,  the  Pojce  of  the  River  Thames, 
and  other  celebrated  works,  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the  same 
distinguished  person,  from  Thomas  Eddj..    These  were  handed  to 
Lord  Sidmoutb,  then  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department,  who 
decidedly  approved  of  the  princif^es  whidi  it  adopted ;  and  in  a  few 
years  afterwards,  prisons  were  constructed  in  England  upon  the  plan 
whidi  itembraced.  On  this  subject  more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 
The  State  Prison  in  Richmond  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Vii^nia, 
was  erected  in  the  year  1800.    Convicts  for  homicide  in  the  seccmd 
degree,  manslaughter,  rape,  grand  and  petit  larceny,  burglary, 
robbery,  forgery,  and  other  inferior  crines,  are  doomed  to  this 
P^tentiary.    The  State  Prison  in  Charlestown,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  was  erected  in  1804  with  a  correspondent 
change  in  the  penal  code  of  the  state.    The  State  Prison  at  Balti- 
more, in  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  erected  in  1811.    The  State 
Prison  at  Windsor  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  was  erected  in  the  year 
1808.    The  State  Prison  at  Concord,  in  the  State  of  New-Hamp- 
abire,  was  finished  about  1812,  and  the  one  at  Cincinnati,  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  was  established  in  1816.    There  are  also  Peniten- 
tiaries in  New-Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky.    The  Peniten- 
tiary in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  differs  from  all  others  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  not  entirely  the  effect  of  the  system  com- 
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nenced  in  Penntjlvania.  We  have  not,  Hierefo] 
priority  io,  point  or  age.  About  a  century  ago,  a.  ec 
man  miners  opened  what  was  called  the  Co^^iery  or  Sin 
The  excavation  created  by  procuring  the  ore  is  About; 
greatest  depth,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  in  len 
from  ten  to  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  from  five  to  fi>uj 
length.  About  the  year  1778,  the  state  mAde  use  oi 
as  a  prison  for  felons.  In  1790,  it  was  rendered  a.  X 
for  convicts,  by  the  Legislature.  The  necessary  ^vvmili 
.and  workshops,  were  erected  during  the  aanae  year* 
prisoners  are  ever  sent  here,  and  a  female  oonviot  is  im 
spectacle  in  this  state;  they  are  soit  to  the  coamtry  -wo 
ever  arraigned  and  convicted.  Burglary,  artMMiy  hov 
rape^  and  forgery,  are  the  crimes  pontshed  by  aentei 
place.  Previous  to  the  period  when  this  prison  -wac 
these  offences  were  punished  by  death,  croppinf^  the  eart 
on  the  forehead,  whipping  .n  public,  or  the  pillory.  It  : 
fore  be  said  to  have  produced  a  change  in  tlse  ciimixi 
Connecticut,  which  has  received  the  long  and  ooDStant  i 
pabhc  approbation  up  to  tHs  day. 

'<  These  we  believe  indude  all  the  Penitentiaries  that 
erected  in  the  United  Statss,  with  the  exception  ef  oae 
burgh  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  at  Aubu 
State  of  New- York,  which  we  shall  notice  in  die  sequel. 

'^  We  have  now  given  %  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progre 
Penitentiary  System  of  th€  United  States.  It  was  first  ini 
and  has  since  been  cherished,  for  the  important  puraos< 
venting  crimes  and  o&nces,  and  for  reforming  ^  eonvic 
grand  question  which  now  arises,  is,  Has  the  system  answ 
expectations  of  its  foundeis  and  advocates?  To  this  inc 
one  answer  can  be  given :  It  has  not.  Two  other  iaquirK 
naturally  arise :  First,  Wliy  has  the  Pukitentiary  System  f 
pnxhicing  its  expected  mds?  Secondly,  Can  it  be  so 
fied  aod  improved,  as  XXi  produce  the  result»  expected 
founders? 

.  <*  We  shall  contend  thai  the  Penitentiary  System  is  a  p 
System,  and  that  its  present  defects  are  separable  from  it«  ' 
be  eradicated.  We  must  still  cherish  the  form  and  unshafa 
vicUon,  that  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  hsimm  e£^  to  d 
system  of  punishment,  that  will  combine  in  its  tendency  tli 
vention  of  crimes,  and  the  reform  of  convicts.  We  do  not  1 
that  civilization  has  yet  effected  all  the  moral  chaages  and  im 
meats,  that  can  be  wrought  in  the  constitution  of  humiui  s 
ar  that  laws  and  government  have  been  carried  to  the  uttnosir 
ef  perfection.  Nor  do  we  admit,  thai  even  ia  tke  Peu^ 
System,  there  has  been  that  total  fotlmre  which  some  ha!^ 
pleased  to  assert,  ah^ugh,  from  the  perversion  of  its  xmtJL 
has  disappointed  the  hopes  of  its  early  friends,  ' 
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*'  The  divisions  of  this  Report  will  naturally  fall  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : 

"  I.  What  are  the  defects  of  the  Penitentiary  System  of  the  United 
States,  and  why  has  it  failed  to  answer  the  objects  of  its  estab- 
lishment ? 

*'  II.  In  what  manner  can  the  defects  be  remedied,  and  how  can 
the  System  be  rendered  effectual  ? 

**  III.  If  the  Penitentiary  System  is  to  be  abandoned  in  the  United 
States,  to  what  substitute  shall  we  resort? 

''  The  Cooimittee  confidfintly  hope  that  the  investigation  of  theat 
jiroblems  will  result  in  a  firm  conviction  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
adhere  to  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
look  to  it,  under  new  improvements,  as  a  national  blessing, 
when  compared  with  any  other  system  of  criminal  law  that  caa 
succeed  it. 

'*  I.  The  present  defects  of  the  Penitentiary  System  may  be 
included  in  this  enumeration : 

^*  1.  Errors  in  the  construction  of  our  pdaons. 

**  2.  Want  of  classification  among  the  convicts, 

"  3.  Want  of  room. 

''  4«  The  too  frSquent  intervention  of  pardons. 

"  5.  Want  of  a  school  for  juvenile  ofienders,  and  of  a  cistern  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction. 

''  6.  The  too  frequent  change  of  Superintendants  and  Governors*  , 

"7.  Want  of  proper  diet. 

''  8.  Too  much  regard  to  revenue. 

**  1.  Hie  errors  in  the  construction  of  our  State  Prisons,  have 
more  than  once  been  perceived  and  pointed  out,  by  those  who  have 
cherished  a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the 
Penal  Codes  of  tibis  conntry.  The  place  of  confinement  of  the 
Philadelphia  Ptison  occupies  a  lot  of  400  feet  by  20(>  feet,  on 
which  is  erected  a  large  stone  building,  184  feet  long  on  the  north 
side,  two  stories  high,  divided  into  rooms  of  equal  dimensions  of 
20  by  18  feet.  The  New- York  Prison  is  204  feet  long,  a  wing 
prelecting  from  each  end,  and  from  these  wings  two  other  smaller 
wings.  The  whole  fabric  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  contains 
54  rooms,  12  feet  by  18,  for  prisoners,  sufficient  for  the  accommo^ 
datioa  of  8  persons  each.  The  Massachusetts  Penitentiary  consists 
of  a  principal  building,  66  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide,  containing 
five  stories  and  two  wings,  each  67  feet  long  and  44  wide,  making 
in  the  whole  a  building  of  200  feet.  The  rooms  of  the  two  upper 
stories  are  17  feet  by  11,  and  the  cells  of  the  two  lower  stories  are 
1 1  feet  by  8.  The  ceUs  in  the  ground  story  are  assigned  to  convicts 
for  solitary  confinement,  and  for  violating  the  internal  police  of  the 
prison.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  internal  and  external 
structure  of  all  the  Penitentiaries  in  the  United  States.  Thedescrip-. 
tion  of  the  oldest  already  mentioned  may  be  taken  as  data.  .  The 
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Virginia,  Maryland,  New-Hampahirei  Vermont,  and 
do  not  80  deviate  ftom  them  in  any  particular,  as  1 
1  yitem  from  the  errors  which  have  been  enumerate 
we  shall  illustrate.  The  rooms  are  all  too  larg«,  anc 
prisons  constructed  on  a  plan  to  prevent  the  constant 
criminals,  or  to  divide  and  keep  them  in  distinct 
classes.  Here  is  one  of  the  fundamental  errors, 
feated  the  grand  object  of  the  Penitentiary  System  ii 
States.  This  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  defects  that  tin 
rience  have  revealed,  in  the  lapse  of  thirty  years.  It  ac 
the  internal  police  of  our  prisons  to  the  ruling-  pr< 
human  nature,  and  gives  indulgence  to  the  leading-  j 
inclinations  of  man.  It  baffles  the  adoption  of  all  oth 
principles  of  discipline  and  organization  ;  and  we  mi 
attempt  to  raise  a  superstructure  without  a  foundation^ 
efforts  for  the  perfection  of  a  Criminal  Code,  while  its  fi 
is  wholly  wanting. 

"  The  erroneous  construction  of  our  Penitentiariei 
until  recently,  attracted  that  deep  attention  throughout  t 
which  it  deserves.  For  several  years  every  thing  rela 
system  was  viewed  as  a  matter  of  experiment,  aqd  so  fa 
adopted,  it  proved  so  much  superior  in  its  moral  conseq 
the  old  sanguinary  codes  of  the  colonies,  that  the  gain  ^w\ 
matter  of  congratulation,  although  the  grand  end  was  no 
Besides,  the  number  of  convicts  waa  much  smaller  tha 
present,  the  superintendants  were  frequently  changed,  the 
observation  was  broken;  and  if  the  sagacity  of  observatioi 
defects,  they  were  not  so  presented  to  the  Legialatuit 
different  sections  of  the  Union,  as  to  awaken  their  appre 
Hence  one  state  after  another,  each  having  distinct  munici 
and  distinct  constitutions  of  government,  went  on,  imitatii 
sylvania  and  New- York,  in  the  erection  of  prisons  and 
the  enrors  and  vices  of  the  system,  without  an  anticipation  < 
trous  consequences.  The  last  prison  on  the  old  plan  was 
at  Cincinnatiy^  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  in  1816. 

*'  God  has  planted  in  the  bosom  of  man  those  passions  ai 
tions  that  constrain  him  to  assimilate  his  condition  to  tha 
species,  and  to  cultivate  those  relations,  that  produce  recini 
feeling.*    Abstractedly  speaking,  his  nature  is  social ;  bi 

•  Two  thousand  years  have  not  weakened  the  force  of  the  b 
idea  expressed  by  Aristotle,  when  he  said,  tbat  from  the 
stance  of  man's  being  endowed  with  the  powers  of  speech    h^ 
prove  Ids  ruling  propensity  for  social  existence.    Grotius  has  ti 
It  in  the  following  remarks :  Homini  vero  perfects  tttatis  c 
similia  similiter  agere  norit  com  societatis  appetita  excellent 


It  in  the  following  remarks :  Homini  vero  perfects  statis 
similia  similiter  agere  norit  com  societatis  appetita  excellb 
pecoliare  solus  inter  animantes  instromentamhabetsennoiii^ 
etiam  facnltatem  sciendi  agendique,  secundum  generalia  n 
par  est  intelligi,  cui  qu»  conveniunt  ea  jam  sunt  noa  omninST* 
animantium  sen  hu^anse  naturae  coi^nientia^  -       9 
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bom  and  cberithed  in  the  bosom  of  civilizati<Hi,  and  when  hit' 
ftycultiet  are  called  forth,  and  his  leading  propensities  gratified,  by 
constant  intercourse,  and  where  the  pleasures  of  society  become 
•aiential  to  his  comfort  and  his  happiness,  the  heaviest  curse*  that 
can  fail  upon  him,  is,  complete  and  unceasing  solitude.    His  for* 
titude  may  endure  and  triumph  over  the  infliction  of  corporal 
sufferings ;  his  want  of  shame  may  set  at  defiance  the  scorn  of  tha 
ivorld,  as  he  undergoes  the  ignominy  of  public  disgrace ;  his  des- 
peration may  enable  him  to  look  coldly  and  fearlessly  on  capital 
punishment ;  but  that  condition  that  cuts  him  off  from  the  world 
and  all  its  endearments  and  attractions;  that  judgment  of  law  that 
proves  the  grave  of  every  social  blessing  and  allurement,  and  leaves 
the  mind  to  prey  upon  itself,  and  mixes  bitterness  and  reproach 
with  every  remembrance ;  that  doom  which  places  1>efore  the  eye, 
one  long,  dark,  and  unchanging  scene  of  seclusion  that  can  never 
be  broli^n  by  the  human  voice,  lighted  up  by  a  smile  of  joy,  nor 
meliorated  by  a  tear  of  sympathy,  is  more  appalling,  in  the  train  of 
lefiection,  than  all  the  terrors  of  dissolution.     If  exile  from  our  native 
country,  although  it  may  place  us  in  the  midst  of  the  most  refined 
and  polished  society  in  foreign  countries,  and  carry  with  it,  as  it 
frequently  does,  the  consolation  derived  from  noble  struggles  and 
elevated  devotion  to  a  pure  cause,  frequently  breaks  the  proudest 
spirit  and  shakes  the  firmest  resolution,  and  is  viewed  as  an  act  of 
outlawry  from  the  enjoyments  of  our  existence ;  what  must  be  that 
exile  from  all  human  kind  that  is  the  result  of  vice,  profligacy, 
and  crimes;  that  carries  with  it  the  torture  of  self-condemnation 
and  the  reprehension  of  the  world ;  that  cannot  be  soothed  by  the 
enthttkiasm  of  principle,  nor  mitigated  by  the  distant  applause  of 
posterity  ?    The  evening  sun  sets  but  to  rise  on  the  same  dark 
scene  of  mental  suffering :  the  mind  is  driven  to  rely  upon  its  own 
resources :  the  pleasures  of  inventive  genius  are  withdrawn,  and 
the  poignancy  of  deep  and  settled  repentance  is  uninterrupted. 
This  is  not  theory,  that  no  practice  has  sanctioned.     It  is  founded 
on  the  deepest  principles  of  our  nature,  all  round  the  globe,  where 
civilization  has  cast  die  lines  and  boundaries  of  her  empire.     And 
indeed  it  may  perhaps  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  social  attractions 
act  stronger  on  depraved  and  desperate  persons,  than  on  those  of 
a  correct  and  virtuous  character.    What  pleasures  can  pertain  to 
persons  destitute  of  all  moral  obligations,  but  the  indulgence  of 
those  passions  that  can  alone  be  gratified  by  a  communion  with 
others  ?    Who  plunders  the  property  of  another,  who  seeks  gain 
by  violating  the  penal  laws,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  aggression  in 
solitude  ?    Mark  the  murderer,  the  pirate,  the  burglar,  the  thief, 
and  the  swindler — ^whither  do  they  repair  with  the  acquisition  of 
their  crimes  ?    They  go  to  the  bosom  of  that  abandoned  circle, 
which  is  composed  of  wretches  like  themselves.    They  derive  a 
countenance  and  support  from  those,  who,  like  themselves,  have  • 
caassd  to  regard  mml  ties,  and  who  adhere  te^no  common  bead 
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bat  that  wMeh  kek(s  together  &  combiafttidfi,  erectc 
peace,  the  tights,  and  the  lecurit^  e#  the  commimity 
refuge  affonkd  bj  such  associations,  that  reflectkni 
and  conscience  vanquished.  It  is  in  such  asyluiiis  o 
the  most  depraved  cxti  find  viadicatora.  In  the  eb* 
connllstve  joy  at  the  success  and  triumphs  of  ^uilt,  < 
and  deliberate  councils  fox  the  proeecutioii  of  freali 
we  may  expect  the  annihilation  c^  ev^ry  whotesonie  an 
restraint,  and  the  banishment  of  contrition  and  remc 
for  instance,  take  ten  or  twenty  abandoned  fekM 
them  their  choice  either  to  go  into  complete  solitude, 
fortably  clothed  and  fed,  and  live  in  total  idleness,  01 
in  the  society  of  one  hundred  honest  mechanics  'wit 
should  live  and  labour  and  be  comfortable,  or  be  ] 
society  of  two  or  three  hundred  criminals,  like  themsel 
of  honesty,  and  destitute  of  shame :  can  any  rationed 
the  alternative  which  would  be  embraced  ?  SolvtiKl< 
sent  nothing  but  horror ;  ^e  company  of  indnstrioue 
men,  would  be  disgusting;  but  the  association  veith 
villains,  would  be  a  place  holding  out  the  most  pleas 
tions. 

**  With  these  prefatory  remarks,  and  with  the  pnn< 
duct  and  thinking  which  we  have  pointed  oat,  folly  in 
take  a  view  of  the  internal  state  of  our  Penitenlsaries. 

^  Are  our  Penitentiaries  places  which  are  d^aded 
Is  the  anticipation  of  being  immured  within  Hieir  wal 
productive  of  terror?    The  observation  and  experiei 
convince  us  to  the  contrary.     Our  Penitentiaries  are  < 
by  themselves.    They  contain  so  many  societfes  of 
same  feelings,  of  similar  principles,  and  like  dispositi 
by  force  of  statute.    They  aie  so  many  commonvrealtl 
from  the  rest  of  mankind.     Look  at  the  Penitenti«ai< 
sylvania,  New- York,  Massachusetts,  and  the  other  s 
is  the  spectacle  which  they  present?     Several-  bond] 
are  mingled  together,  without  regard  to  age,  atrocity 
prospect  of  reform.   All  the  characteristics  of  social  inti 
presented.    There  is  neither  shame  nor  repentance, 
been  placed  there  by  the  arm  of  justice,  for  violating' 
the  land,  and  there  is  but  little  groimd  for  contrast  c 
The  members  of  these  little  communities  are  comforta 
comfortably  fed,  condemned  to  moderate  labour   and 
permitted  to  have  their  hours  of  ease  and  recreation 
talking  over  their  exploits  in  the  paths  of  guilt,  suffe 
new  schemes  for  future  exeention,  and  to  wear  away  tl 
service,  under  circumstances  calculated  to  deprive 
salutary  effect.    This  state  of  things  is  truly  appalli 
cannot  draw  a  picture  in  more  vivid  colours,  Uian  die  01 
pifsented,  of  the  oldest  State  Prison  in  tiie  Union  by  tl 
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Ike  Peiuiltniiar]^  S^si^  i^  tjb^^  $i^H  of  l^^exmyK'^i^..  oi^  tk^  %%ik 
ef  Jannary,  189 1.  '  U  s«e«»fl^  says,  4ie.  Report, '  tp.  be  gjeoeirail}! 
adbnktfidy.  tliat  the  ii^d^  9i$-  igf^mnt  m  the  Penit^ntiaryy  iloe^  qq^ 
sttfoim  tiici  piiacmep^  It  wns  int^i4ed  to  be  a  scho<^  of  xeioximf' 
tism^  but  k  is  bow  i^  «di^  of  vice.  It  oaiuiot  be  othejcwi^,;  wb^ 
^  nuaiy  depraved  bemg^  .are  crowded  togetheir,  without  the  meaf^f 
«f  clawificatioAy  car  ei  adequate  eo^loymeat  There  vner^  Ia  cop^ 
lineQM»t  on  Aie  fiff$t  iastai^y  &>ur  hundred  9Jad  rMAeity-four  ipei^ 
«nd  forty  won^Qy  cwKvi^- .  A  coBunuuky  of  iuterest  and  desifi^ 
it  ezcheld  M»ex^  theip,  a«d»  instead  of  reformation,  ruin  iji^  tj^f 
general  neEmit.'  We  owuit  tW  draw  the  conclusioii,  that  the  con-^ 
^teuctiieft  of  owe  F^lontwU«  ia  whcdly  defective^  apd  c^culat^ 
to  defeat  tbQ  objeel  of  tiie  ayste^^.  Large  numbers  of  convicts  ari^ 
pramteeiMRiftly  exowded  tiogf^ther:.  a  sentence  to  the  State  jPv^on  if 
not  viewed  with  ths^  terroy  that  tend^i  to  prevent  x^rime^;  tb^ 
aUnremenla  attd  fd^i^ipi:^  c^  social  intercQurse^  are  kej^  up.;,  thf 
ifoominy  of  puni^ment  is  forgotten ;  and  wUh  many  hjujiicki^ 
orininalfl,  Ae  ^a|e  Vimsk  i»  vie^i^d  (like  the  ^anaportfitipu  ^ 
fiottt^  Bay,  by  f^ons  in  Qireyqi^  firit^)  ^  ,a  welc9Df^  asyb,i;p».*. 

^  TW  nexjt  enror  whtob  we  sbaU  notice,  a^  pertaif^g  to  our 
Pemtoatiaric^y  m  the  entire  w^^  of  classification^  if  We  e^oept  tt^ 
divtMOB  of  opqvtcta  iot^  sexea^  Men  and  womeu  are  l;ept  separ 
jD«lely»  and  here  the  rale  of  discrinmation  sjbops*  This  is  indexed 
Ae  natural  cQn<fe<|^eace  of  ^he  evil  wtmier  in  whic^  our  pri^Q])^ 
are  eoMimic^ ;  yet  defeotiMe  as  tjhay  are  in  ^s  respec^  it  woul^ 
hefnacticable,  in  many  casea»  to  pi^osecute  skome  more  diatipctioj^i 
BAMOQgi^loiis  ti^an  appear#  at  tbepe^ent  time.  We  kaow  of  9^ 
lurkon  in  the  United  States,  where,  the  convicts  are  divided  iiut^ 
cfaaies,  aad  kept  in  da^sea,  with  a  reference  to  their  own  goqd^f 
.When  on<;e  pUloed  witbia  the  prec^incts  of  th^  Penitentiary,  ^ 
fpcade  of  the  offence,  ^e  age,  tb?  disposition,  the  indications^  of 
repmitonce,  er  the  propf  of  their  hardihood,  are  all  forgotten,  and 
they  eoofffise  one  greiU  aggregate  of  ofienders.  The  prev^Qg 
irt^eol  ii  tti  make.^^  labour  as  I»rQd^ctive  as  possible,  and  to 
tbia  el^eet  every  consideration  seems   aubaervienA4    ^ere  th^ 


H*     f*      »l      I  I    J'lf 


^  To  tbe  timth.qf  ^lia ifmark  we  eaa  b^ar  ample  testunoiiv,^  haviou^ 
en  ttie  eoarae  of  aU  y^i^Fs'  ettendaaee  on  our  courts  of  criminal 
jufiapradenae,  witnessed  at  lea^  fifty  soUcitations  from  criminals, 
eentenPed  to  one  or  ^wo  years'liard  labour  in  the  house  of  correctioi^ 
tf^  be  transported  for  seven. — ^^it. 

f  l%ere  are  many  such  in  ^jBngland,  and  their  nanibev  i«  hapiptty 
Isiereasing. — Bdit. 

I  With  as,  labear  is  tee  littie  tbaai^t  of,  though  we  are  hapfiy  tip 
.ebeeivea  grawiag  i|iten»t  la  o^r  IjegMlators  and  Magistrates  tp 
tWf  impoftai^t  «abjeet-  la  papy  prisons,  mauufactures  pf  yanoua 
l^jjR^s  arp  f;jt^| A^d  \  in  others,  treading  milU  ^e  now  introdncii^, 
'f$,  wmch  pnsoj^^r^.^are  compelled  to  work  hard,  though  for  no  useml 
pt9rp6'$e,  save  the  Very  important  oi^e  of  preventing  Siem  frea  belnr 
idle.— finir.  .      ». 
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most  obdurate  and  experienced  afiender,  who  has 

the  perpetration  of  crimes,  and  who  has  become  lai 

walh  and  discipline  of  prisons,  who,  with  equal  t 

and  hardihood,  contemns  the  laws  of  God  and  nu 

daily,  and  in  many  prisons,  the  nightly  companion  a 

nate  youth,  who,  nrom  neglect  of  parental  regard  anc 

the  want  of  timely  education,  and  the  inculcations  o 

habits,  has  committed  a  single  offence  of  a  nunor  | 

been  sentenced  for  the  shortest  term  the  law  alloi^ 

fox  manslaughter,  burglary,  larceny,  counterfeiting^^  i 

the  felon  of  sixty,  and  the  felon  of  fifteen, — ^he   i 

man's  blood,  or  put  the  midnight  torch  to  his  neig^hbc 

and  threatened  the  existences  of  a  whole  family,   an 

passed  a  counterfeit  bank-note  of  five  dollars,  are 

condition,  where  they  are  placed  together  upon 

become  daily  associates.    Can  we  rationally  talk  of 

convicts  under  such  circumstances?   What  is   mai 

ture  of  habit.    We  assert  not  the  doctrine,  that  all  i 

rally  possessed  with  an  equal  love  of  virtue,  and  an 

rence  of  vice;  but  we  do  assert,  that  habits  of  thougi 

of  action,  create  settled  rules  of  conduct  that  are 

moral  excellence — fortify  the  character  ag^nst  all  1 

and  that  they  may'also  destroy  the  last  trait  of  hones! 

rectitude,  and  render  character  the  blackest  type  of 

How  many  crimes,  how  many  misfortunes,  how  mam 

worth  and  promise,  have  been  produced  by  indiscreel 

associations,  that  existed  before  men  have  violated  t 

fallen  under  the  sentence,  of  a  criminal  tribunal ;  and 

of  our  Penitentiaries,  we  establish,  in  the  execution  of 

most  desperate,  profligate,  and  dan^rous  associatii 

well  be  established  by  human  invention,  and  expect 

pohcy  will  prevent  the  perpetration  of  crimes,  presen 

example,  and  restore  those  who  compose  them,  re< 

regenerated,  to  the  bosom  of  society !    A  State  Prison 

sarily  be  filled  with  every  description  of  offenders,  fron 

the  least  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  to  him  who  is  the  m 

aggressor.    Felons,  according  to  the  ordinary  princi 

nature,  will  assimilate  in  moral  character  by  intercour 

standard  which  will  be  approached  and  adopted,  will 

lowest,  but  the  highest  degree  of  turpitude.     The  hardi 

wiil  maintain  his  abandoned  principles,  and  the  novice 

become  his  pupil  and  his  convert.    The  greater  o£fen 

go  to  the  lesser;  the  tendency  is  the  reverse.    It  requir 

tion  to  perceive,  that  without  classification,  our  Pe 

instead  of  preventing  crimes,  and  reforming  convic 

|»fomote  crimes,  and  augment  the  moral  baseness  o 

They  use  so  many  schoob  of  vice — they  are  so  many  se 

impait  lessons  and  maxims,  calculated  to  banish  legal 
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moral  considerations,  pride  of  character,  and  self-regard.  It  is 
notorious  that,  in  all  public  prisons,  their  tenants  soon  adopt  cer- 
tain principles  of  government  and  conduct  among  themselves, 
and  that  they  soon  assume  the  form  and  semblance  of  a  distinct 
and  independent  community.  They  have  their  watchwords,  their 
technical  terms,  their  peculiar  language,  and  their  causes  and 
objects  of  emulation.  Can  we  see  any  tning  in  this  view,  but  con- 
sequences the  most  serious  and  alarming  ?  Who  fill  our  Peniten- 
tiaries ?  Take  those  of  Richmond,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New- 
York,  and  Boston — and  we  shall  find  their  tenants  composed  of 
renegadoes  from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  united  to  convicts  who  are 
natives  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  were  finished  adepts 
before  they  reached  our  shores,  and  united  to  such  of  our  own 
citizens  as  are  equally  well  skilled  in  the  perpetration  of  crimes , 
they  form  a  combination  every  way  calculated  to  extirpate  the  last 
principle  of  honesty  in  the  human  breast.  With  this  congregation 
of  robbers,  burglars,  thieves,  counterfeiters,  and  swindlers,  of  every 
description,  we  shut  up  all  classes  of  minor  offenders,  and  they 
mingle  together,  for  months  and  years,  without  distinction.  Mapy 
of  them  are  of  respectable  parentage,  and  have  been  decently,  and 
sometimes  well  educated ;  their  hold  on  the  respect  of  the  world  is 
not  entirely  broken,  the  feelings  of  repentance  and  self-respect  are 
not  extinguished ; — and  they  have  not  withdrawn  their  eyes  from 
the  paths  that  lead  to  reform,  and  to  restoration.  Many  of  them 
possess  dispositions  that  are  easily  swayed,  and  sensibilities  that 
are  easily  excited  by  reason  and  truth,  and,  under  proper  discipline, 
could  be  reclaimed  and  reformed.  But  can  we  rationally  look  for 
such  results,  when  they  are  turned  into  a  Penitentiary,  with  hun- 
dreds of  criminals,  who  are  daily  rendered  more  wicked  by  example 
and  precept  ?  As  to  those  State  Prisons  which  have  been  erected 
in  the  interior  of  our  country,  they  too  have  their  desperate  and 
hardened  tenants,  whose  evtl  communications  are  palpably  seen  in 
the  most  baleful  consequences.  Let  us  ask  any  sagacious  observer 
of  human  nature,  unacquainted  with  the  internal  police  of  our 
Penitentiaries,  to  suggest  a  school  where  the  commitment  of  the 
most  pernicious  crimes  could  be  taught  with  the  most  etfect;  could 
he  select  a  place  more  fertile,  in  the  most  pernicious  results,  than 
the  indiscriminate  society  of  knaves  and  villains  of  all  ages  and 
degrees  of  guilt,  with  strong  and  furious  passions,  hardy  constitu- 
tions, and  soimd  health,  comfortably  clothed,  sumptuously  fed, 
,  and  left  tQ  the  performance  of  trifling  duties  ?  Your  Committee  are 
Aot  indul^ng  in  speculation.  They  say  that  our  Penitentiaries  are 
destitute  of  3ie  classification  of  convicts,  of  any  regard  to  the  de- 
gree of  individual  guilt,  and  any  regard  to  age — and  without  any 
reeard  to  reclamation.  We  say  that  an  indiscriminate  intercourse 
;  exists  araoi^  the  convicts,  and  that  the  difierent  shades  of  guilt  and 
^atrocity  are  blended  together.    We  say  that  both  by  day  and  by 
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nigit,  with  few  Or  no  excejjtions,  they   contmunicat^ 
other ; — ^that  the  most  pernicious  principles  riiay  be  ih< 
vorst  of  passions  inflamed,  the  most  profligate  maxims 
I  familiar— and  all  shame,  honesty,  aiid  self-respect,  b< 

I  We  appeal  to  any  Penitentiary  in  the  United  States,  to 

'  fliorai  misapplication  of  this  description.     If  there  ar€ 

'  fliey  are  in  some  of  the  new  Penitentiaries,  where  the  ] 

;  few,  and  the  evils  here  spoken  of,  not  yet  palpably 

The  State  Prison  in  Ohio,  erected  five  years  ago,  alte 

experiences  the  truth  of  what  We  here  lay  down.      Su 

ihe  information  derived  hy  the  Chairman  of  the  Coir 

i  personal  conversation  with  one  of  the  most   distiii] 

;  public-spirited  men  of  that  State. 

"  We  shall  here  adduce  some  proofs  to  illustrate  tl 

hi  which  we  have  indulged.    We  could  produce  more 

referred  to,  were  it  essential  and  requisite.     We  shal 

i  Pennsylvania,  and  quote  the  Report  to  the  Senate  o 

!  before  referred  to.     *  There  were  in  confinement,'  sa 

■  Written  and  lucid  document,  *  on  the  first  of  January 

Ibundred  and  twenty-four  men  and  forty  wornen  coi 
want  of  room  to  separate  them,  the  young  associate 
offenders :  the  petty  thief  becomes  the  pupil  of  the  higl 
the  beardless  boy  listens  vnth  delight  to  the  well- 
daring  exploits,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  of  hoary-he 
and  from  the  experience  of  age  derives  instruction,  vp 
to  be  a  pest  and  terror  to  society.  Commuility  of 
design  is  excited  among  them,  and  iiistead  of  reforms 
the  general  result." 

"  *This  is  a  short,  but  melancholy  jpicture;  it  ii 

drawn,  but  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  excite  attention  ir 

volent  mind.      The  grand  juries  of  our  district  ha^ 

past,  presented  to  the  public  a  similar  portrait  of  onr 

s  Penitentiary,  and  the  late  Executive  has  very  Judicio 

the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  the  sul 
'  "  We  shall  next  refer  to  the  Statistical  View  of  the 

the  Penal  Code  of  Peiinsylvanta,  prepared  and  pub 
Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public  prii^ons. 
says  this  publication,  *  are  crowded  together  in  so  8 
and  so  much  intermixed,  the  comparatively  innocc 
guilty ;  the  yoimg  offender,  and  often  the  msobedie 
iBj^prentice,  with  5ie  most  experienced  and  hardened 
'  the  institution  already  begins  to  assume  the  character  o 
Prison,  and  a  seminary  for  every  vicJe,  in  whidi  the 
being  who  commits  the  first  offence,  inowing  none 
methodiEed  villany,  can  scarcely  avoid  deeper  contatnii 
flwis  led  to  €3tttreme  depravity :  with  these,  from  the  m 
rck>in  to  foAn  septo'ate  accomitibdattions,he  nitlbtf»e  i 
his  confinemait.'    We  shall  next  cite  Ae  words  cf  Mi 
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"^bose  celeb/ity  fus  ^  lawyer  and  a  statesman^  give  him  a  passport 
to  the  acquaintance  of^  me  American  beople.  *  So  far,*  days  h0, 
^  from  reformation  havine  been  the  e^ct  of  the  system  as  here- 
tofore practised,  one  of  its  worst  evils  is,  that  by  throwing  a  crowd 
Qf  criminals  together,  necessarily  of  different  degrees  of  aejprayity, 
Uiey  become  equally  wicked  and  corrupt,  and  skilled  in  the  various 
contrivances  to  commit  crimes,  and  elude  justice.  It  is  a  colleg^ 
for  the  education  o/  men  to  prey  upon  society.  A  novice,  who,  if 
kept  from  company  worse  than  himself,  might  have  been  reclaimed 
^rom  his  first  attempts,  is  here  associated  with  old,  hardened,  anA 
skilful  offenders ;  he  hears,  with  envy  and  admiration,  the  stories 
o/ their  prowess  and  dexterity:  his  ambition  is  roused,  jhis  knoW- 
ledge  extended,  by  these  recitals,  and  every  idea  of  repentance  is 
Sicomedy  every  emotion  of  virtue  extinguished.  Instances  of  this 
sort  are  numerous,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  t 
^GOAsider  this  herding  of  criminals  to^^ether  as  a  vital  defect  in  the 
Penitentiary  System.' 

'*  A  letter,  full  of  sound  sense,  from  Bishop  White,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  miseries  of  public 
prisons,  whose  persevering  and  benevolent  efforts  are  well  known^ 
goes  to  prove  the  facts  above  stated. 

"  As  we  pass  from  the  Philadelphia  to  the  New- York  Peniten- 

.tiary,  we  find  nothing  but  the  strongest  evidence  to  prove  the  total 

want  of  any  judicious  classifics^tion  of  prisoners.    Our  State  Prison 

lias  been  crowded  for  years.     Convicts  of  all  ages  and  all  degrees 

^oif  turpitude,  have  been  placed  together,  and  all  the  evil  and  fatal 

.consequences  of  vicious  communications  have  been  exhibited.     It 

.yras  built  to  accommodate  three  hundred  persons,  and  more  than 

^even  hundreii  have  been  confined  in  it  at  once — many  of  them 

foreigners  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.     Your  Committee  need 

Appeal  to  np  doci^ments,  to  she^  the  total  want  of  a  proper  division 

of  convicts  in  our  Penitentiaiy.     The  defect  is  well  known  to  the 

.whole  community^  and  is  as  obvious  to  the  eye  as  the  prison itseff. 

.Culprits  come  out  far  more  depraved  and  desperate  than  they 

yrere  .when  they  received  the  sentence.    The  young  are  advanced 

^i^  the  paths  of  guilt ;  the  old,  confirmed  in  their  baseness ;  morals, 

'instead  of  being  improved,  are  broken  down ;  conscience,  instead 

^  pf  being  restored  to  a  tone  of  reproof,  is  blunted  and  banished. 

^Ko  statement  of  ours  can  be  too  strong  on  this  point.    The  fact 

^t^nds  complete  and  conclusive. 

<'  The  State  Prison  in  Massachusetts  forms  no  exception  to  the 
jgCJ^tsA  want  of  classification.  Unfortunately,  the  circulars  4d- 
jdressed  to  several  of  the  first  men  in  Massachusetts,  by  your 
/Committee,  have  not  been  answered  or  noticed  in  a  single  instance; 
yffi  must  therefcMre  rely  on.  that  information  which  has  been  derived 
.  fropa  other  sources.  We  feel  authorized  to  assert,  that  there  has 
]^«ver  Ixjen  ,a  ne^lept  pf  that  division  and  separation  of  .convicts, 
.  ^li^t,i*jicrfflyia?lj§^  ,>etweu  ^pld  ^aiyl  ..young  offei:|der8,^an^d,  thkt 
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prevention  of  evil  communicaliony  which  cons ti tut 
I  defect  under  consideration.     We  are,  however,  recei 

that  it  is  at  present  less  to  be  apprehended   in    t 
formerly. 

"  Perhaps  no  Penitentiary  in  the  United  States    1 
!  naged  with  more  wisdom,  care,  and  unifonnity,    tlis 

[  Virginia.     Samuel  P.  Parsons,  of  the  society  of  Frier 

long  been  the  superintendant,  and  who,  if  any  man 
i  and  zeal  to  perfect  the  system,   possesses    them    in 

!  degree,  and  who  has  spared  no  effort  to  accomplish 

end  of  the  institution,  informs  us,  that  the  want  of  cl£ 
;  convicts  is  one  of  the  evils  which  have  caused   the    ] 

pointment  of  its  friends  and  patrons.     There  is   too 
;  course  among  the  prisoners,  too  many  sleep  together, 

tagion  of  vice  is  apparent. 
'  **  The  State  Prison  of  New-Hampshire  has  been  er< 

j^  a  few  years.    The  number  of  felons  is  not  great,  and 

\  of  a  division  into  classes  is  already  perceptible.      GJ 

the  late  distinguished  chief  magistrate  of  the  State 
sound  and  judicious  opinion  the  Committee  place  gr 
and  to  which  they  shall  again  refer,  observes,  that 
measures  should  be  adopted,  to  separate,  in  the  Peuit* 
offenders  from  the  young  and  inexperienced,  otherwise 
instead  of  being  reformed,  will  become  adepts  in  crimes 
the  term  of  their  confinement  expires,  they  will  return 
more  wicked  and  abandoned  than  when  they  left  ii 
Woodberry,  of  the  New-Hampshire  Supreme  Court 
.  "  The  prisoners,  according  to  the  enormity  of  their  criir 
be  classed,  and  marked  with  some  distinctive  badi 
should,  during  the  day,  be  kept  more  quiet,  and  seel 
either  society  or  conversation,  and  during  the  night  wl 
rated  from  each  other." 

"  The  letter  from  the  Hon.  Daniel  Clussman,  one  of 
distinguished  lawyers  in  Vermont,  and  in  New-Engla 
careful  and  sound  legislator,  observes,  when  speaking  of 
tentiary  in  that  state :  *  The  prisoners  are  only  exposed 
tion ;  a  yoimg  man  who  has  been  detected  and  punish 
first  crime  he  has  committed,  and  who  has  no  settled 
vice,  is  confined  with  old  and  hardened  offenders  a 
will  have  an  influence  on  the  young  mind.  He  will,  in  a 
look  up  to  them.' 

<*  The  Penitentiary  in  Maryland,  and  the  one  in  Ohio 
about  six  years  ago,  go  on  with  an  exhibition  of  the  sair 
defects ;  and  although  the  State  Prison  in  Connecticut  is 

from  any  other  in  the  United  States,  yet  Governor  Woleott 
in  his  very  interesting  communication,  which  we  shall  mi 
i  notice,  *  that  it  has  been  a  defect  in  the  establishment 

means  of  discrimination  between  coiivicts  of  different  d 
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enotmity,  do  not  sufficiently  exist.'  On  this  alanning  error  in  the 
Penitentiary  System,  we  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  in  thia 
place.  Its  existence,  and  its  tendency,  require  no  further  illustra* 
tion  here. 

**  The  want  of  room  is  another  defect,  that  applies  to  several  of 
the  State  Prisons,  and  is,  in  some  measure,  the  result  of  their  con- 
struction. In  Philadelphia,  New- York,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston, 
it  would  have  destroyed  the  ability  to  classify  ccmvicts,  had  it  been 
a  part  of  the  penitentiary  police  to  have  resorted  to  this  policy. 
It  has  produced  another  evil  next  to  Ihe  one  last  mentioned,  if  not 
still  more  fatal — the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power.  In  no  state 
has  this  defect  been  so  alarming  and  disastrous  as  in  our  own; 
The  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court  have  actually  recommended 
convicts  to  pardon,  aud  the  Governor  of  the  State  has,  in  innume<* 
rable  instances,  granted  pardons  to  make  room  for  new  criminals. 
Want  of  a  place  to  secure  new  offenders,  rendered  this  baneful 
state  of  things  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  laws  were  administered 
at  all.*  In  Pennsylvania,  the  most  serious  difficulties  have  arisen 
from  the  want  of  more  extensive  accommodation,  and  in  Massachu- 
setts, previous  to  the  erection  of  the  State  of  Main,  and  its  separa^ 
tion  from  the  parent  State,  and  an  alteration  of  the  Criminal  Code, 
that  places  young  offenders  in  the  county  prisons,  great  disadvan- 
tages arose  from  the  same  cause.  In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
these  evils  will  be  diminished  hereafter,  by  the  erection  of  new 
prisons,  although  they  here  deserve  much  consideration  among  the 
causes  that  have  produced  the  practical  failure  of  the  State  Prison 
system. 

.  **  We  now  come  to  a  defect,  that  has  been  one  of  the  radical 
causes  of  disappointment  in  our  Penitentiary  system,  and  one 
whose  existence  will  ever  defeat  the  most  perfect  Criminal  Code 
that  human  wisdom  can  frame.  We  refer  to  the  frequent  exercise 
of  the  pardoning  power.  This  evil,  although  most  deeply  felt  in 
all  the  States,  has  been  attended  with  the  most  fatal  results  when- 
ever the  Penitentiary  system  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale.  It 
has  been  found,  to  the  last  degree,  pernicious  in  Pennsylvania, 
New-York,  and  Massachusetts.  Unless  more  caution  is  hereafter 
exercised  with  regard  to  the  suspension  of  justice,  we  may  as  well 
close  and  abandon  our  Penitentiaries,  so  far  as  prevention  of  crimes 
is  concerned.  In  every  department  of  law,  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental maxims,  that  truth,  experience,  and  universal  assent, 
render  sacred  and  unquestionable.  Thus  all  jurists  and  legislators 
adopt  the  principle,  that  the  certainty  of  punishment  is  the  pre- 
vention of  crimes.  This  was  a  favourite  feature  in  the  vnritings  of 
Beccaria.  It  was  laid  down  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  which  England  ever  had,  that  could  punishment 
be  reduced  to  absolute  certainty,  a  very  slight  penalty  would 


•  Report  of  Committee  to  New-Yorit  Senate,  March  7, 1817. 


^  Amnie^  inm^ntft  mii  lupMigmnft^. 


^^etit  «v«)ry  ttitee  thtit  Hv^  the  VMtlll  s^f  ^pt^tH^^itoffi^ 

ttli|^t  ^ell  itak,  if  amy  oA^nc^,  of \?ODie^eticiB,  «li^a«i  '€!v< 

^ere  there  i^is  not  ft  fiftll  otmvi^Uefa,  Ih  the  niiM^  'olT^ 

i  tor,  that  he  should  escape  the  grasp  of  justice*  ?      Xli 

not  weigh  Hie  g«ai«of  h$to  diedlj  %{|^  tliift^fiiiiiAinfiMeii^  m 

tbgeth^r  thie  lu*qi}isii!!toiii,  atid  ^e  t^fief -^if  eludtti^  jui^i 
,  (iny  to^h  TOb  Ihe  wiaii  of  t^e  UDitfed  Sta(tes>  if  4%e  ^kn^f* 

wM  his  'certahi  dootail  W^M  eftvy  Mab  |mmb  ^ii  ^ftve^ 
note,  if  he  Vti&W  ifiat  ^vt  j^h"  iTnpmdtitttem  •^oul  d  iMe 
No  one  can  rationaUy  pl^nd  it.  What  th^Mi  is  the  ^iP 
ing  frequent  pardons?  Doefs  it  hot  go  dfrcfetly  Po  *£ 
<;ettainty  <X  punisAiMentt  ?  A  pardon  d(«ariws  the  1 
a  destrucfek)*  of  punishmeht.  If  pardiMiii  wee  eiMti  ^ 
is  theit  c6nsequeik;e  on -the  MM  m  puMie  dfkfAAen  ? 
do  thejr  cakiilate  on  the  general  Mtef '^  ^estaf^,  %ut  1 
if  even  lihaft  confidence  should  be  ffl-pld^d,  ^ilwey  ^ill  f>ie 
bf  executive  i^ettiency ;  Mtd  ^^Ifufe  Is  cettabkic^d  ih  "Hi^ii-  tl 
*  ddtihle  p^spect  of  going  tmnuniiBhed.    TKift^  >l^t^fc»« 

a  dkect  'encourageittieWt  to  we  desperette  aii4  ^viI-4!KVi 
contravenes  that  vital  ¥eq«i^e<cif  evei^  t>fmihid  Oo^l^ 
the  Marquis  Beccairia,  and  evety  sttccec^tng  ^^ter,  h 
much  stress.  Beside^,  if  tlfe  pardons  atfe  ^gtwat^d  «w 
disy^rhninallio^,  there  is  e)ch*efne  ^nd  bttrc^faei^d  iAftristr 
policy;  send  ft  is  a  Mr^nd  m&smk  In  jn^dpittdencoi,  ^s 
toorals,  Ifttat  he  'who  at«emi>t8  to  punish  •auo^er  fbr 
against  justice,  should  himself  be  just.  This  is  the  way 
juitide  a  VhO(?k€iry,  »and  n^eake^  the  respect  df  €hte  cc^fnti 
the  laW«.  TtjfdT  or  'five  lititifdr^d  convidts  ^revsanffitied  m  i 
tkry ;  •Sdttte  for  roWjery,  burglary,  and  tti^^nflling,  «iM 
p«s^ing  a  4ive-iddlte  ri6te,  or  «:etiling  ft  -gartneift.  fftfe  t^ 
bui^Tar,  and  the  S^Wi^et,  tee  paJfdeteeJi ;  ^nH  'he  -vAto  * 
note,  iSr  takes  the  gahnetit,  'h  kept  4>n  fer  ^fn^irihs  ift 
What  totist  be  the  Wflection  of  cdnvfctS  ts/h  %udk  kk  Mmi 
df  jtt^ce?  'This  i^  no  tf^ecnleitkMi :  the  YfaoA  Umtttloi 
teire  agsSh  'itod  iigafh  been  pard^ed  'JV<«n  yi^r  4^ai^ 
MiMe  *Cht  y6ifnlg  stud  Itie^pdrienced  dalpt^^,  )f(Mr  "tSOffiMMrt 
tff  tioYhpkrative  petty  mfetgnitude,  'are  'k€»{k  ki  for  *mtm.  Ii 
way  16  render  ot<r  ^rfsons  places  ^^W'  ¥«cirm  tftfd  'Mneil^fi] 
iJiis  '-flfe  ^a^  16  Wnd^r^aw  and  jtrti^ee  ©adred  in-the  ^e'^  m- 
Oneof 'tiite  gt^t  tolj^cte'of  ^unishhu^nt,  is  *s«fd,  iy  tt^fy  i^^ 
.^  iexattiple,  and  thte  tei^ridtilng  «>fi8e(pj^c^  ^tft  ^^  r 
!E}«wplte,  to^e'efftdftta^l,  'shctild  be  ntfifbroi.  hf^hvyuld 
iievere  and  d.^s(Minig;'in*<ifne  ca^,  ^nd  'vfYiotfy  d^tftUte  of 
feiofh^.  Whi(t  T)ett^flcictl  dflfet^'ckn  'we  ^xpetft  frtim  Yi^ 
When  it  b  ^dubllftfl  -whb  Vfll,  tWd  %h6  ^iH  '<wt  sliffer^ 
tence?  when  it  is  questionable,  whether  -the  most  fla 
most  asGusabk  ofieader  will  endure  the  heaviest  »puni^ 


HflBaming  it  wAet&mKf*U>  ittoilaate  ike  inaous  MKaumpeatm  mi 
^18  abuse  of  executive  justice.  It  strikes  at  the  rovty  aad  «oi^ 
tBBlirefties  tlieendsy  of  aft  CbriBmni  Codes. 

^' lli8«vil iitui nAt toeA  ieit iaall  tbs Stales;,    its amaeqMBoo 
kMreiKBD  aaBt  apparent  !m  tise  etatas  mlieie  Penitentnnea  vrnm. 
ettsly  lasiMtad  to;  ajid,  srhatds  mtBe  io  be  «epEelled»  want  ctf  oooni 
for  the  ronfiaffmftitt  t£  oamicts,  and  mcft  a  legigdfcr  Ae  oosatwiniinr 
a|>peab  oi  desseacy^  lias  been  She  moving  cause  wAatk  ham  iedt* 
ito  ;es]irtatt9e.    Vlie  Atatenof  Ne«r« Yiork  (has  aalortaDately  >funuslied 
tbe  moflt  sinking  andaielBndioly  peoofii  vi  (be  coorecftness^if  aar 
ncmarka,  dimij  state  in  1he<ooafedciacf  .    We  (shaU  here  aelcr  to  Jt 
sepert  «f  isertam  conanisBioneM,  appointed  to  exanune  dnto  thtfltale 
i^Eiaon^  neMnm  to  its  «Bpeadkurts.    This  docaaseat  semaihs,  idnft 
Mfae  ibdges  «f  die  flapaeaM  Coart  ihata  t)eca  obliged  to  veeoni*' 
naod^Dr  pankm,  kiad  tbe  faecatiwe<tO'eteiciaeiriaooaslitiiiwiial 
power  «»£  patdoningy  imenly  isr  the  ^aapase  «f  viBk^^ 
aeception  dTittwi^eaHlers.    ThtntedHtaaoR  of  the  kam  most,  in  ike 
firatiiBAaacey  beTrcnnphed  (wikh^  fthe'eoamt  muat  be  nao^ved  in 
d»  pmon^aasd  put  to  Ubanr;  botlMtfoae  hts^Brm  of  iserncetes 
hsMfeaapiMait,  itkias  treeafaoad  iaffliBpensaUeitDiget  Ad  of  thiaiyia 
miAer  to  makeicoeni  ibr  others  ander  oinilar  aentenoea.    Vhcoan* 
aequfemee  has  ibeen^  that  -while,  'da  Ihe  ime  haad,  those  whese  -40* 
poailicBiB  and  ibabiteiiave  {prepared  'tbeai  Ibr  the  (penpetratioa  of 
crime,  faaire<been  enooiawged  tto  gotonand  xomnnttthmr^epiodar 
^ons  in 'the -hope  of -at  ikn»t  (partial,  if  JBOt  absokte  »iaipiBnt|f,  ^ 
Ithat  (poatien  x)f  die  esmamnity,  no  'dmibt,  petfeelly  <undeMtond  the 
rndbjioebftnad  hmMrnTell  4he>ealcalation  tivey^majr  aoaioe  upon  tiil^-««i|i 
tiae  otfaar,  #ie  Anatitatffon  has  ibeen  sUbjeoted  to  the  diaaAvantagesif 
daatiimial  danger:  by  ^le  time  ^sme  set  of  laorkmen  hawe  ibeaa 
toatghttoUMUE^^aadiuarebten  qualified  tonuakeaomevetamibr 
the^tuquatoieithey  innw  occasioned,  )diey  mie  disofaarged  ftom«ooii«- 
fiaeiaeiit,  ^and  a  vbW  wit  onibstitttlcd  dn  Aieir  ijdaae.    <And  i^M'4lli 
lihe  iRieenaenienise  (and  sespeoae  ^of  tprapaaiag  ^Mm  )fbr  ^aefahieaafis 
coBitablly  borae,  and  ai  lAie  'afd«autagea  expeeted  to  vsault^from  ft 
jdmust^as  vnifeiinly.'vdiflqaii^ed.    Gn»i«ferting  to  the  reports  for 
the  6fe  yeiifB  ^hfdi.^a;^  been  inentioudd,  »it  la  found  that  within 
thattpesiod,  meftea  ^haoAred  and  foMy^cDnyioia  kave%een  paffdoaad, 
tAd  only  oofenty-^ev^n  idiiBdhak|;ed  bythe'ettpmtion'df  Jiiehr»8e»*- 
teaorta.    lAndlfaetnnmberi^jf  paidemsn^kbin  d^^yaeor  just  ended,  is 
dtotofi  i^ilheinapactDfatD  liavebe6nev«wgMat6ir,4ind  more^dispro- 
iMtlioaatetofth^mmiber  (if*athar  discbavges,  sbandn-any^fonner  ^^ear. 
tlor  iwiM  (the  ^ftnee  of  this  tot  be  in  'any  ^degree  iaipaired,  by  a^con*- 
aiddtalion^rihe  moral  citetsiiof  i&ese  pa^dvas  ^upon^tlie'CoiVfitfts 
lUmaeWes.   '0f^lnhoae  l0lN>4iai^e,'wi&hi<the4ibe^e'p«riad,(beaa 
aomAnitiiMl  ifbr  meeottd  ^and  ihifd  ^ne^,  >dboift  >«vA>^^irda  liaise 
heaa  dischaigad  hma  i^m  rfbnnar  serit6DO0s%^t<i»n.    (And  lif 
tovfealy'^iltfae,  ^liie '  whble  iminAMr  t«bnvMted  <4(f  ^aew^oMd  ^and  'ihivi 
iceainthe  y«ar  laft^pff#ea,>(ISr5,^  tMWtity4iad  %«isn:pra- 
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yiottsly  pardoned,  and  only  three  diicfaai^edl    by 
course  of  law." 

^^  Since  this  report  was  made,  some  mitigation  of 

existed,  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  aSbrded  'hr^ 

Penitentiary.     But  still  the  evil  is  among. us.      Ore&t 

!>'  annually  pardoned  out  of  the  State  Prison  in  tbe  city  c 

on  the  grounds  stated  in  the  report  alluded  to^  and  s 
fear  from  a  mistaken  policy  of  displaying  principles  of  hi 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  many  of  our  most  influential 
t  constantly  found  joining  in  recommendations    for  pai 

it  Executive,  without  reflection  on  the  impropriety  of  d 

purpose  of  the  laws ;  and  it  is  more  regretted,   that 
"i  they  have  convicted  a  felon  under  the  obligations  and 

of  an  oath,  turn  round  and  join  a  petition  that  render 
\  verdict  a  nullity,  and  the  forms  of  justice  a  fruitlesfi 

Whoever  attends  the  criminal  courts  of  this  State,  and 
cularly  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  city  anc 
I*  New-York^  may  perceive  the  palpable  tendency    of 

\  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power.     Criminals  are   con 

raigned,  tried,  and  convicted,  who  a  few  months,  and  o 
few  days  before,  were  dismissed  from  prison  by  a  pardc 
governor.  We  shall  here  present  the  views  and  8entim< 
of  our  statesmen  on  this  point,  who  has  spoken  in  -w 
forcible  than  any  we  can  adopt,  and  whose  remarks  are 
peculiar  respect,  from  his  sound  experience  as  a  lawyer, 
to  the  speech  of  Ogden  Edwards,  Esq.  in  the  late  Con 
;  this  State.     When  speaking  of  the  effect  of  granting  pi 

said^  *  that  by  the  indiscreet  use  of  the  pardoning  p. 

administration  of  justice  had  become  relaxed ;  that  if  not 

we  should   soon  have  to  erect  State  Prisons   in  perhs 

county  in  tbe  State.     The  exercise  of  the  power  of  pai 

pleasant,  it  is  humane,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  best  feeh'n 

j  human  heart ;  but  sad  experience  has  taught,  that  the  in 

^'  the  community  require,. that  the  civil  arm  should  be  brouel 

'  with  power  upon  malefactors.     It  was  a  remark  of  an 

Judge,  now  gone  down  to  the  grave,  that  mercy  to  the 
was  cruelty  to  the  State.  If  you  exercise  this  pardonine 
the  extent  that  has  been  done,  what  will  be  the  coa^< 
The  rest  of  society  will  be  exposed  to  the  depredations  of 
The  laws  should  be  exercised  with  a  strong  and  resoiu 
Our  Penal  Code  is  mild ;  and  the  manner  of  punishlnent  i 
out  to  all  in  the  proportion  they  deserve.  If  a  reasonab] 
existo,  the  felon  is  acquitted.  But  should  he  be  convicte 
is  still  a  discretion  reposed  in  the  court  for  his  benefit  Al 
the  pardoning  power  been  so  fully  and  frequently  exerdsied 
are  our  prison  doors  so  often  tlurown  open,  and  villains  U 
to  prowl  upon  society?  It  is  because  our  Executive  has  b 
much  influenced  by  feelings  of  humanity.    The  governo 
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nerve  himself  against  their  solicitations,  and  act  with  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  must  account  to  the  people  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
uses  this  pardoning  power.  E^en  in  Great  Britain,  a  pardon  never 
passes  the  great  seal,  without  containing  a  recital  of  th^  causes  lor 
which  it  is  extended.  But  in  this  State  they  are  granted  without  a 
single  reason  for  it.  And  after  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  have 
exercised  their  vigilance  in  detecting  the  felon;  after  the  jurors 
have  convicted,  and  judges  sentenced  him ;  the  interposing  hand  of 
the  Executive  rescues  him  from  punishment.  Unless  we  aboHsh 
this  system,  we  may  as  well  open  the  prison  doors  at  once.  They 
enter  novices  in  iniquity,  and  remain  long  enough  to  become  pro- 
fessors of  all  its  arts.  This  is  the  practical  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  unless  we  nerve  ourselves  against  it,  sooner  or  later  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  this  State  will  be  held  by  a  moral  precarious 
tenure.  This  sickly  83^pathy  is  wearing  away  the  foundation  of 
oar  laws.  Placed  here  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  people,  I  wish  to  have  such  a  provision  inserted 
m  the  Constitution,  as  shall  prove  an  effectual  check  upon  vice.* 

"  The  tendency  of  too  frequently  exercising  the    pardoning 
power,  has  been  found  equally  pernicious  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  far  as  .practice  has  developed  the  principle.     The  same 
remark  applies,  in  a  diminished  degree,  to  other  states.     This 
grand  defect  will  be  further  illustrated  by  the  words  of  the  late 
Governor  of  New-Hampshire.     They  are  full  of  sound  sense  and 
correct  observation.     *  The  power  of  granting  pardons,'  he  re- 
marks, *  should  be  seldom  exercised.      The  certainty  of  punish- 
ment has  a  great,  if  not  a  most  powerful  influence  upon  the  wicked, 
in  restraining  them  from  the  commission  of  crimes.     The  govern- 
ment should  therefore  avoid  every  thing  that  has  a  necessary 
tendency  to  impair  the  force  of  that  certainty.     A  hardened,  subtle 
offender,  dead  to  moral  feelings,  calculates  upon  the  many  chances 
he  has  to  escape  punishment.     His  hopes  are  strong  that  he  shall 
not  be  suspectea;  that  if  suspected,  he  shall  be  able  to  avoid 
arrest ;  that  if  arrested,  proof  will  not  be  obtained  to  convict  him"; 
and  if  convicted,  that  he  shall  be  pardoned.     That  spirit  of  bene- 
volence, which  often  prompts  public  officers  to  pardon  the  guilty, 
does  honour  to  the  heart,  but  it  impairs  the  security  of  society. 
During  the  four  years  I  was  governor  of  this  state,  1  pardoned  bat 
two  of  the  convicts  who  were  confined  in  the  State  Prison^  although 
the  applications  for  the  first  two  or  three  years  were-nnmeTOus,  and 
8tq)ported  by  the  recommendations  of  many  respectalaYe  chaxactets. 
I  did  not  consider  myself  at  liberty   to  q-uestion    the  propriety  of 
the  opinion  of  the  court  who  rendered    the  judgment.     I  believed 
they  were  the  only  tribunal  competent  to  pronounce  t^^ou  *^®  *^^**^ 
cence  or  guilt  of  the  accused;  and  that  their  own  ded^iMyn  ought  to 
conckmveJ^  ■ 

•  The  cases  mentioned  justified  the  pardon~K)n6   ^^^^  Vnstave,  an 
the  other  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  withoat  hope  of  rceo^^^^TT* 
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j  4i0  Am0mm  JM^wftunimd  Intdlig0H4e^ 

<'  JMhr^  R$i)9AQikd,  of  Ba)iim(m>  iaidiiilse*  ii^  ;lbe  641 
irfttf^miy  wli«R  flfNsalttig  lOf  the  puoiiwiw  i^wer  in 
,  j||A«r|rlf»d^    H^  #ay»^  dbat  '  aome  of  4Ubia  fiacilitia^ 

t  fifU)is|NHM»(  m^  he  /sasify  remedied,  and  wiUi  thip  v 

d^pnm  Ihe  ipoveraor  of  the  power  lof  fNvdoning,  «j[i4  .g^ 
fm^efin*.  I  eonsUkr  the  power  to  be  jBttended  .wi^  iU] 
4ehievoii«  ,c0Meq|iQnoei(,  jand  «bouid  be  taken  StWfky  entix 
fimt  {)la^,  tfai«  muatbe.a  most  upplefi9%nt  power  for  w 
liwoMuae  jusua  to  eKercwe.  In  the  neuU.  plt^ce,  there  .c^m 
jui  llie  i»iea^  state  of  ftooiejty,  th»t  jit  will  be  exejrcisudd. 
■mi  impanliaUty.  Tho^e  who  have  strong  fricyida  i« 
MoUe  prosegm^  or  ja  pardon,  be  their  cijmes  smnU  or  g^r 
iufbo  have  not  friends,  wiU  neveor  xibtain  either  tbe  one  .  c 
jBo^  theae  are  by  no  meana  ithe  worst  oonaequencen  ol 
Jim  the  andbor  of  hope  to  the  acensed,  and  the  ooi»v4Q| 
AB^^Fy  little  likelihood  of  penitence  «r  tstatmaimi  so  1< 
is  jhcipe  of  eacapiiig  puniahnient.  A«ingle  spark  of  «hope  i 
!'  a  mind  which,  without  it,  wowldcwk  into.oon^itioa  aii«l 

It  should,  trberefodre,  be  a  ipriDcipal  objeot  to  iextin^uiab  a 
J^es^  of  esciqpe.ki  the  Blind  of  (the  aocused  fcriowal, 

<<  Mr.  Parsons,  in  his  letter  on  )tbe  Peniibexitiaiy  Sy^te 
joia,  copsideis  the  panting  of  pardons  one  cauae  of  it/ 
iAnsw^  the  required  end ;  &ad  the  Noffth  Americap  Key 
4Hveatigations  ^m  all  subjeots  do  honour  to  the  Ani^ji 
oremarks,  when  speaking  of  the  Alassachusetts  Peni^^ 
'  4)ut  of  fourteen,  hundred  and  seventy-one  con victs,  who 
.atfit  to  the  Massachusetts  ^tate  Prison,  during  a  period 
ffmf^i  two  hundred  and  forty-rtwo  have  been  pardQiie<l,.4 
(Of  i^evi  ba^e  been  aftecwards  /Cfxnniitted  again/  >  HfJOi 
^Aieae  nwhe  pardoned  convicts  have  rbeen  €P0iinitted'ti3 
to^r  states*  tiiian  Massachusetts  we  are^aot  informed,  ^ha 
I  mot faeie forbear ;to. express  amost  decided <repHgpianoe  U 

:tiee  that  has  prevailed  in  this  and  in  other  i»tates,  of 
.oria)io8ls,ODe-condition  of  their  leaving  the  iState  in  wbioh 
.ofiended.  ilt.is  immoral,  unjust,  > and. dtn^raoeitd.  it  4 
your  (prison  doors,  and  sending  forth)  so  DiAdiy.ontla^actc 
tpenceaittl  plunderithe  pcoperty.of/oiliaens  iutneigUMuiiJHb 
(of:the  Union. 

**  fFhe  Gmnmittee?tiBSt;that  they  haive  iiadnlged  tin  ia 
.ktitudeof  remark  on thiB  defect,    its  tendency  ito.prfcsett 
\Qf  .every  Gfiminal  Code  istpalpable.    Thisi  tnxth4ias  \bfie^ 
^t  ,tn  other  ^countries  besmes  our  oown.    Beeosria,  vfi^] 

-Homilly,  and  Mr.  Golquhenn,  hoflreirepschendeid  iit'>on.^t 
«ide  of ^^ (Water,  end  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  ioiaadeb; 
three  years  ago,  in  the  British  House  of  Commons    oa 
»the  PeualjAawii jof  Graat  Britain,  Stated ,to  thftt  Ijody,  « 
•  pardon  contribuJkfiAAWwe.to  e^fsite  tbefh9I*.pf  fi»,c^  Iha 
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eietoutim)^  to  prodfnee  t1^  Mr  of  ptuMment^  md  tlmt  tn  Mm 
and  ingenious  wrrter,  #fr6,  «»  «  magfstfAt^,  ivM  |«culiaifly  conpe^ 
tent  to  judg^,  fotcMf  argued  ^at  pardoM  ^oMtributed  to  tb»  m* 
crease  ot  critrtre/ 

<<  The  next  etro^  wliich  the  ConhMtt^  wottM  *otie^y  n  tiie  &»* 
c[nent  change  df  gnperhitendaBts,  govemotSy  directors,  and  mafiageni^ 
m  several,  if  not  m  all,  of  the  Pe^tett^ttfies  in  the  United  %MeB* 
No  system  of  laws  can  prorci  sdutary  and  effectual,  whetft  its  admi* 
fiistratron  is  grossly  defective.    More  especially  a  system  Intended 
to  refbrm  the  most  depraved  and  desperate  portion  of  nankhnd^and 
one  which  is  designed  to  extinguisn  the  worst  of  passions,  and 
destroy  the  most  victous  hftbtts,  shmfld  be  arftifbrm  aiid  tmchandng 
iii  its  operations.    This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  imme&itt 
adittifiistration  of  the  Pet^itentiary  systetil.    Uafertanately,  party 
politics  have  pervaded  the  difii^etft  ^states  of  the  Union,  said  an 
places  of  power  and  trust  ha4re  tuAied  on  their  eonstant  flnctua^ 
&ms.    Not  ev^  oaf  State  Prisons  have  been  spared.    The  iMn 
%ho  have  been  entrusted  wi^  their  supervision  have  been  displaced 
again  and  again,  and  odiers  been  called  in  to  supply  l^r  plaeaf. 
Hemovals  and  appointments  hkve  been  goverlied  by  par^  feelinga, 
imd  made  on  party  grounds,  to  give  strength  and  eontequenoe  to 
this  or  that  poMcal  sM.    What  has  been  the  result?    As  soon  as 
one  set  of  supervisors,  or  govemots,  have  become  accustomed  to 
^e  duties  of  their  stiitimi ;  as  soon  as  they  have  been  able  to  taloe 
fhat  comprehensive  vie\r  of  a  system  ^  that  defects  errors  and  sn^ 
ge^ts  remedies,  their  powers  have  been  vacated,  and  tiieir  funelioiis 
transferred  to  others.    These,  in  their  turn,  have  been  swept  astde, 
io  giratify  the  wishes  of  new  applicants.    In  thte  sttite  of  things^  tbs 
inost  petilitiiotis  results  have  been  found.    The  government  of  oar 
Penitentiaries  has  been  often  changed,  <M  laws  have  been  relaxed, 
-tod  new  intemal  i<egulaMons  have  been  established.    Bash  eapei»- 
ments  have  been  made.    Nor  is  ^is  all  t  We  fear  that  the  selectiM 
of  individuals  to  superihtend  our  Peniteniianes  has  not  always  been 
-^tte  inost  judf^dious.    Party  favouriMsm  has  had  its  domimon  in 
-ilkis  tespect.    In  Pennsylvaiiia  and  New-York,  poUtlcal  chaisgea 
Itave  been  more  ftiequeiit  than  in  Massaohnsetta,  Virginia,  Mary* 
land,  aad  t>ther  states  when^  Penitentiafies  have  been  eatadoliiMU 
Had  tiie  selection  of  governors  and  saperintandanta,  in  €he  two 
irtates  fitat  mentioned,  been  judidOus,  end  b^eti  oaade  witk  a  regasd 
ix>the  peculiar  rela^on  that  must  ^stlMftwoem  oevcnl  Ynuidzed 
linman  beings  g^ty  of  crimen,  and  pl^M^od  ia  eoBtwA^  for  ?on^- 
^i^ieM,  exsanple,  aad  lefbtm;  had  metk  hma  seheotsd  foi  thear 
pahlalc  tl^al,  their  benevolenee,  and  thefar  capacity  to  davaU  time  and 
iefledSdn  to  tiieir  duty;  and,  more  tfian  this,  kaiA  osen wbo  i^^ 
%een  oftead^es  appointed,  been  pteaetred  atftadiiy  i«&  ^^^  staMoa 
tiMl  their  expeifenee  and  ^baertatfMi  bad  lanki^  ilssm*wiadMa 
-^ttd  jad^ent,  many  of  the  ^rils  mw  ^MUteiat^  ^^^^''^x^ 
pf^ented.    Astlve  iyMta  haft  been  adiidvtelemd^'«w<»aBA«^^ 
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yantages,  kindred  to  the  others,  have  here  arisen. 
place,  there  heing  no  assurance  of  permanency  in  the 
these  stations,  good  men  have  been  constrained  to  d 
and  in  the  second  place,  where  they  have  accepted  t! 
carious  tenure  with  which  they  were  held,  destroyed  t 
and  extinguished  that  hope  of  reform,  that  would  ot 
been  cherished.  The  Committee  consider  that  the  ca 
in  the  system  here  spoken  of,  is  so  apparent  in  its  c 
and  so  foreign  in  its  nature  to  the  system  itself,  ths 
nothing  more  in  this  place  than  the  brief  notice  which  - 
ferred  upon  it. 

<*  The  want  of  a  school  for  juvenile  offenders  has  I 
and  a  stable  evil,  as  has  also  been  the  want  of  a  pro| 
moral  and  religious  instruction.  The  first  desiderat 
been  palpable,  more  especially  in  those  Penitentiar 
situated  in  our  large  cities,  or  in  their  vicinity.  A 
dusters,  the  civil  relations  of  life  multiply,  moral  hs 
less  strict,  education  is  less  diffused,  and  a  portion  of 
part  of  the  community  are  more  neglected;  temptations 
stronger  and  more  Klimerous,  and  young  convicts  be 
ratio  to  old  ones,  than  in  the  interior.  Hence  the  Crii] 
of  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  frequently  sentence  boy 
teen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  a  long  term  of  service 
Prisons.  Whoever  has  entered  these  abodes,  has  se 
various  ages,  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  old,  wear 
portion  of  the  brightest  and  most  precious  period  of  the 
among  felons  of  the  most  abandoned  description,  withou 
of  improving.  It  is  impossible  that  they  should  not 
prepared  for  evil  deeds.  The  worst  examples  are  const 
their  eyes.  Morality  is  ridiculed:  honesty  is  despised, 
set  off  with  every  attraction  that  hardened  guilt  ca 
Religious  service,  we  believe,  is  generally  performed  i 
prisons  once  a  week.  This  does  not  seem  adequate  to  | 
effects  to  be  desired.  We  think  that  the  chaplains  of  oi 
tiaries  should  often  visit  the  criminals,  and  afford  that  i 
and  give  those  mild  and  conciliating  counsels,  that  c 
awaken  and  restore  the  mind  to  its  lost  tone  of  moral  en 

*<  We  shall  conclude  this  division  of  the  Report  by  no 
more  defect  attendant  on  the  administration  of  the  Pi 
system^  although  no  way  intrinue,  or  inherent  in  its  cc 
We  refer  to  the  great  regard  which  has  been  paid,  in  th 
states,  to  the  revenue  to  be  derived  fr<Mn  the  labours  o 
in  the  State  Prisons,  without  paying  due  respect  to  the 
the  end  of  the  system  itself  might  be  defeated  by  such  r 
is  very  natural,  and  it  is  very  neceiisary,  that  the  States  s 
a  strict  attention  to  their  financial  resources,  and  thinj 
and  credit.  Still  it  is  a  source  of  regiset,  to.  see  narrow  fi^ 
1[)ear  so  strongly  on  ^e  public  min^  as  not  only,  to  defe; 
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msfnX  purpose,  but  even  to  increase  expeaditures  which  it  is 
intended  to  diminish. 

<'  Two  considerations  strike  the  mind  on  this  point:  first,  the 
cibject  of  the  Penitentiary  system;  and  secondly,  the  great  increase 
of  the  necessary  expense  attending  it,  in  consequence  of  its  failure 
to  poroduce  expected  results.  What  then  was  the  object  of  this 
system  in  the  United  States  ?  It  has  already  been  mentioned ;  it 
was  the  suppression  of  crime  and  o£fences,  and  the  reform  of  con- 
victs. What  should  be  the  fitst  thought  of  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  its  administration?  Not  its  annual  income,  not  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  can  be  derived  yearly,  not  the  most  lucra- 
tive end  to  which  the  toils  and  labours  of  the  convicts  can  be 
devoted ;  but  the  government,  discipline,  and  internal  arrangement 
which  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  great  object  of  the  system.  .  If 
mingling  young  and  old  criminals  in  the  same  apartment;  if 
crowding  convicts  together,  by  night  or  by  day ;  if  tolerating  a 
state  of  things  that  permits  a  constant  intercourse  among  culprits^ 
and  affords  those  social  recreations,  and  those  effusions  of  spirit, 
that  extinguish  a  sense  of  shame,  and  cross  the  salutary  tendency 
of  punishment,  promote  the  saving  of  expenditure,  they  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  system  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be  subservient, 
and  render  vain  and  useless,  to  a  great  extent,  the  labours  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  integrity  and  firmness  of  the  jurist  and  the 
soigistrate.  In>.  the  second  place,  the  attempts  at  economy  now 
resorted  to,  by  those  who  have  the  management  and  control  of 
our  Penitentiary  establishments,  are  abortive  since  the  fact  is 
clearly  evident,  that  instead  of  preventing,  when  viewed  in  their 
fiill  operation,  they  augment  expense.  The  most  effectual  method 
of  lessening  disbursements,  would  be  the  diminution  of  crimes  and 
offences  by  the  due  execution  of  the  laws ;  and  so  far  as  their 
execution  fails  to  promote  this  diminution,  so  far  the  public  are 
laid  under  pecuniary  liabilities,  that  might  be  avoided.  If  the  con- 
struction and  internal  regulations  of  our  Penitentiaries  were  judi- 
cious, there  would  be  less  commitments  for  crimes,  and,  of  course, 
less  expense  in  the  yearly  management  of  our  Penitentiaries.  In 
trath,  revenue,  as  connected  with  the  system  of  which  we  are 
treating,  should  never  enter  into  the  views  of  our  different  state 
governments,  as  a  primary  object.  It  should  never  clash,  nor,  in 
asvy  manner,  come  in  competition  with  the  most  secure  and  compe- 
tent means  of  preventing  crimes,  and  of  changing  the  characters  of 
vicious  men,  who  fall  under  the  sentence  of  the  law.  And  yet  one 
ofthe  grand  complaints  against  the  Penitentiary  system  is,  that  it 
'Will  not  support  itself.  The  States  are  brought  annually  in  debt, 
and  the  people  are  compelled  to  lose,  instead  of  gaining  wealth 
by  its  existence.  It  presents  a  singular  phenomenon  in  political 
economy,  where  a  Criminal  Code  is  a  source  of  public  revenue. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  supposed,  in  every  rational  state  of  society, 
that  there  would  be  a  depraved,  indolent^  and  desperate  portion  of 
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Ae  coflimtinitjr,  vAo>  in'a»y  •vcai  wovld  picre  m  tax 

the  people.     If  suffered  to  roam  at  large,  tkey  frou 

^e  peaoe,  violate  tiie  aecmiy,  and  plmidar  the  pro 

JbHo^-ettiaeaa.    If  eonfiaed  to  hard  labour^  they  mi 

pel  the  eoamonwealth  to  oomribate  oat  of  ito  aninial 

their  sappoit.    Bat  after  all,  is  not  the  eoamoavrea] 

by  their  confinemeaFt,  even  if  the  State  Prison  tiiat 

doe«  aot  pay  its  way  ?    For  what  would  conrricts  ck>^ 

Uie  full  enjoymeot  of  their  personal  fraedooa  ?     Th«3 

out  ocMMtant  depredations  oa  the  commumty,  and  \kvA 

and  profligacy,  on  the  s^aila  of  their  guitoy  deeds 

eompare  what  little  they  would  earn  br  hoeest  labt 

support,  if  left  at  large,  with  what  mey  earn    foi 

tenanoe  when  confined  ia  the  Penilentiary — ^not    f< 

the  same  tinie,  what  society  would  lose  by  thenr  thefti 

eonnterfeitings,  passing  of  forged  notes,  and  ollker   < 

then  strike  the  bsdance.    In  this  view  of  the  anh^c 

sAarasing  disparity  would  appear.    But  thia  is  not 

abandoned  men  are  suffined  to  be  abroad  in  tiie  world , 

avil  propensities  in  full  vigour,  they  spread  anHind  t 

oontaimnation.    They  withdraw  others  from  tliMe  patk 

industry,  and  diminish  the  productive  energies  of  the 

*'  Several  of  our  Penitentiaries  support  tbeoMeWea 

isprobable,  would  also,  could  there  be  stability  ia  (lie  1 

offices  and  trusts  which  are  connected  widi  them.     1 

Ue  would  certainly  inculcate  a  prudent  regard  for  fw\ 

let  not  an  ill-timed  parsimony  defeat  moral  ends,  vital 

with  the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  society;  and  n< 

but  even  go  to  defeat  its  own  immedtate  object,  bi 

quences  to  which  it  must  lead.    The  state  of  the  connt 

tog  more  favourable  to  the  debt  and  credit  of  our  Pe 

We  are  placing  more  reliance,  than  heretofoi^  on  i 

resoorees,  and  more  dependence  on  our  domestic  nu 

especially  on  those  of  the  coarser  kinds;  and  wa  n 

labours  of  convicts  attended  with  a  more  certain  r« 

But  whether  this  prove  &e  case  or  not,  we  should  eith 

the  Penitentiary  system  altogether,  and  resort  to  some  o 

to  panish  and  prevent  crimes,  or*  pursue  saeh  a  course 

its  govermaent  as  will  render  it  the  most  effectiva  ia  ] 

and  operations.    This  has  not  beea  done  when  profit  k; 

monng  spring  of  action. 

'^  This  may  be  tiie  ease  in  a  comparatively  new  coantr 
riea,  hut  it  never  can  be  in  Bngland,  where  lucrative  me 
ployment  cannot  be  found  for  criminals,  withoqt  injarv  to 
and  industrious  labourer  and  manufS^cturer.  Jt  was  tt 
epfadon  of  the  illustrious  Howard,  that  an  object  so  n 
MoiOd  never  be  attempted;  and  to  ^  justice  of  that 
aoidiaHy  sabasrihe.>-^apiy> 
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"  We  have  mentioned  the  want  of  proper  diet,  as  a  defect  worthy 
of  notice.  ConTicts  who  are  constgned  to  hard  labour  should  Ire 
supplied  with  food  that  is  coarse,  wholesome,  and  noilrishing,  and 
they  should  have  it  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  requisitioni 
of  nature.  But  here  we  should  stop.  Every  thing  calculated  to 
inflame  the  passions,  and  sharpen  the  evil  propensities  of  men,— ^ 
everything  of  a  stimulating  nature,— ^every  thing  calculated  to  ren- 
der a  Penitentiary  attractive  and  pleasant,  as  a  place  of  gratification 
to  the  appetite, — should  be  strictly  avoided.  The  use  of  ardetft 
spirits  and  exhilarating  liquors  and  fluids,  in  any  shape,  excepting 
as  a  medicine,  should  be  rigidly  precluded.  This  has  not  heretcr- 
fore  been  done  in  many  of  the  State  Prisons.  A  certain  portion  of 
spirituous  liquor  has  been  dealt  out  daily  to  each  convict;  ahd  ttreilr 
food  has  been  far  better  and  more  luxunous  than  that  of  tWo-thirds 
of  the  honest  mechanics  in  the  community.*  The  Committee  do 
not  say  that  this  has  been  the  case  in  every  State ;  but  it  has  beett 
the  case  in  their  own,  and  in  others.  If  we  are  to  render  publfc 
prisons,  places  where  the  desperate  and  depraved  in  the  land  find 
comfort  and  indulgwice,— if  they  prefer  to  move  and  breathe  ift 
their  walls,  to  being  in  the  possession  of  personal  liberty,— 'if  wheii 
they  leave  their  gates,  Ihey  cast  back  a  lingering  look  on  the  daily 
gratifications  which  they  enjoyed,— the  terror  of  punishment  is  gone, 
and  the  dread  of  law  is  destroyed. 

"  These  are  the  views  of  the  Committee,  as  to  the  defects  which 
have  produced  a  failure  of  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United 
States.  Others,  perhaps,  of  a  collateral  nature,  might  be  eUiftne- 
rated ;  but  the  lea^ng  er ils  have  been  fully  designated,  arranged^ 
and  amplifled.  We  will  concede,  that  the  system  has  not  answered 
the  expectations  of  its  advocates ;  but  a  concession,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  equally  demanded,  that  it  has  not  had  a  fair  trial,  or  that,  if 
it  has  had  a  rational  test,  proof  has  been  aflbrded  that  it  can  be  ren- 
dered iciore  effectual  than  any  other  mode  of  punishmefnt.  In 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  number  of  years,  while  there  was  a  judicious 
selection  of  inspectors,  while  there  was  uniformity  in  the  interiMd 
regulations  of  the  system,  and  while  there  was  sufficient  room  fot 
convicts,  its  operation  was  found  peculiarly  salutary,  and  the  hopei 
and  confidence  of  men  gathered  round  it.  In  the  state  of  New- 
York,  we  can  also  say  with  confidence,  that  for  several  years,  while 
the  managers  were  men  of  pubKc  spirit,  and  of  sufficient  leisure  to 
attend  to  the  careful  and  uniform  management  of  our  State  Prison, 

•  In  the  former  respect,  our  discipline  is  much  better  than  that  of 
America ;  the  sale,  or  introduction,  of  spirituous  liquors  into  prisons 
having  long  since  been  interdicted,  under  a  severe  penalty,  hj 
statute.  In  the  latter,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  we  have  onen  thought, 
that,  of  late  years,  our  prisoners  also  have  been  better  fed  than 
taught.  Their  food  should  be  suflBcient,  but  coarse,  and  if  rendered 
rather  unpalatable  than  otherwise,  we  know  not  that  any  harm  would 
be  done. — Edit. 

VOL.  v. — NO.  10.  2  B 
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\  it  wai  productive  of  many  public  blessings  tliat  b 

'  appeared,  from  the  existence  of  neglect,  and  from    ** 

tnat  have  been  pointed  out  in  our  general  summar 
admitting  all  that  the  opponents  of  the  system  assen 
should  be  always  candidly  borne  in  mind :  suppose 
tentiary  System  had  never  been  established  in  the  1 
what  would  have  been  our  condition  ?  It  is  believer 
mittee,  that  it  would  have  been  far  more  intolerable 
sent  state  of  ourcriminal  laws.  It  will  be  perceived  tl 
.has  led  to  a  change  in  the  Criminal  Codes  of  everi 
Union,  as  far  as  it  has  been  adopted.  They  have 
mentally  reformed,  and  sanguinary  and  ignominious 

1  renounced.     Death,  cropping  the  ears,  burning  the  H; 

in  the  pillory,  the  public  infliction  of  stripes ,  and 
without  labour  in  the  county  jails  for  a  term  of  year 
abandoned,  and  confinement  to  hard  labour  sub  si 
after  all,  there  are  no  data  to  authorize  the  conclusioi] 
have  been  more  numerous  or  atrocious  than  they  won 
under  the  old  laws.  Reformation  was  rarely,  if  ever, 
their  administration,  and  many  criminals  have  be 
desperation  by  marks  of  disgrs^ce ;  whereas  several   ij 

i  be  pointed  out,  where  convicts  have  been  reclaimed  i 

in  our  State  Prisons,  and  been  sent  forth  with  a   4 

j  industry,  sobriety,  and  honesty.     It  is  not  practicable 

1  any  thing  like  a  fair  and  conclusive  comparison  betwei 

tion  of  our  present  Criminal  Codes,  and  the  severe  an 

1  which  they  have  superseded.     Population  has  iucreai 

history  of  nations  shews  us,  that  crimes  and  population  d 
hear  tne  same  proportion  to  each  other.     The  density 
has  a  material  influence.    Two  hundred  thousand  pec 
in  the  space  of  two  miles  square,  will  shew  a  much  mor 
criminal  calendar,  than  the  same  number  scattered   o 

1  coimtry,  or  a  whole  state.     Vices  are  produced  by  the 

of  the  profligate ;  and  bad  passions  mingle  together  in: 

other,  and  break  forth  in  deeds  of  guilt  and  desperatioi 

lities  in  the  condition  of  individuals  become  more  ape 

perty  is  less  equally  distributed;  poverty  is  more  pen^ 

want  and  misery  more  common.     New  relations  in 

created,  new  laws  are  required,  newoflences  arise,  daily  t 

are  multiplied,  and  the  avenues  to  temptations  are  ren 

numerous.     Hence,  it  would  not  be  judging  by  a  fair  si 

take  the  records  of  criminal  courts  thirty  years  ago,  and 

of  the  same  kind  of  tribunals  at  the  present  day,  and  af 

allowance  for  the  excess  of  population  at  the  presem 

former  period,  institute  the  contrast,  and  draw  a  s'enc 

tion.     But  let  the  Penitentiary  System  be  abolished  1 

time,  and  let  the  laws  that  were  formerly  in  force,  be  a 

into  being,  and  administered  for  two  years  to  come,  and^ 
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then  be  able  to  derive  some  data  on  which  our  conviction  could  rest. 
If  we  may  judge  of  the  operation  of  Penal  Codes  in  other  countries, 
and  in  other  ages,  where  they  have  been  severe  and  bloody — ^where 
life  has  been  held  cheap,  and  corporal  inflictions  necessary,  we 
shall  find  nothin?  to  induce  the  renunciation  of  our  present  laws. 
And,  indeed,  defective  as  the  Penitentiary  System  has  been  in  its 
administration,  and  disappointed  as  ardent  and  sangoine  minds 
have  been  in  its  result,  we  shall  yet  endeavour  to  shew,  that  no 
substitute,  which  the  feelings,  the  sentiments,  «id  the  habits  of  the 
American  people  would  tolerate,  cs^n  be  embraced  with  effects  and 
consequences  more  salutary  than  those  which  have  appeared  under 
it.  We  see  crimes  and  ofiences  multiply:  we  forget  the  changing 
state  of  society ;  we  forget  the  increase  of  population ; — ^we  forget 
the  new  restraints  that  are  naturally  demanded,  and  the  fresh 
temptations  that  are  created ;  we  forget  what  might  be  the  tendency 
of  aiflerent  laws,  and  attribute  the  whole  evil  to  the  Penitentiary 
System.  .  Reason  and  reflection  will  correct  this  error  in  judgment, 
and  lead  us  to  diflerent  views." 

[To  he  continued,^ 
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rrbe  following  Poem,  written  some  years  ago,  contains  a  represen- 
tation of  the  impressions  first  received,  on  a  sail  up  the  fine  river  of 
which  it  professes  to  give  some  description.  It  occurred  to  th^ 
writer,  as  a  tourist,  that,  leaving  the  more  weighty  and  instructive 
range  of  observation  to  the  intelligent  traveller,  the  characteristic 
traits  of  scenery,  and  the  sentiments  they  naturally  inspire,  might 
fall  within  the  province  of  the  Poet. 

The  reflections  to  be  found  in  the  poetry  (if  it  deserves  that  name) 
are  applicable  to  flie  passing  events  and  feelings  of  the  day.  In 
trayelling  through  most  countries,  our  thoughts  may  be  enlivened  by 
a  retrospect  of  the  past ;  but  from  the  absence  in  a  great  measure  of 
historical  recollections  in  America,  our  views  are  directed  principally 
to  the  future :  and  this  indeed  we  find  a  source  of  observation  pecu- 
Uariy  interesting.  How  much  benefit  may  the  well-informed  traveller 
confer  on  such  a  country !  and  let  us  hope  that  Englishmen,  instead 
of  seeldnj^  for  occasions  of  animadversion,  in  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
times,  will  be  actuated  only  by  a  generous  desire  of  adding  to  the 
stock  of  nseihl  information,  and  contributing  to  make  tio  large  a 
portion  of  mankind  as  virtuous  and  happy  as  the  condition  of  our 
natnre  will  admit.  The  cultivation  of  such  sentiments  seems  as 
consistent  with  our  best  interests,  as  it  will  be  honourable  to  our 
national  character ;  and  such  examples  the  author  can  venture  to 
predict,  from  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  State  of  New-Tfldc,  ooa- 
firmed  by  some  recent  and  able  publications,  wffl.he  met  1^  the  most 
amiable  reciprocity  of  feeling  in  that  distinguished  part^  die  United 
States.] 
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THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 


i  Clothed  with  unsullied  azure,  as  the  mom 

Brings  eently  from  the  south  th'  accustom'd  breea 
With  aU  its  craft  the  Hudson's  shore  at  once 
\  Grows  aniinated ;  and  the  loaded  sloops 

Which,  near  their  docks,  awaited  its  approach^ 
Now  turn  their  painted  prows, — successively 
Their  mainsails  rise,  and  thro*  the  spacious  streair 
In  slow  procession  whiten  to  the  north.* 
I  Borne  from  the  city's  atmosphere  impure, 

!  Strong-scented  wharfs,  and  ever-toiling  crowd b^ 

I  Commercial  murm'ring  on  their  sultry  sides, 

'  How  ev'ry  sense  rejoices  in  the  change ! 

What  bright  ethereal  gladness  sparkles  round 
The  fluctuating  bows  I     How  taste  the  lung^ 
,  The  chaste  elastic  rural  air,  wafting 

Their  odours  from  the  fields  on  either  shore  \  -Y 
Inspir'd  at  such  a  moment  by  the  smiles 
Of  beauty,  taste,  and  feeling,t  by  my  side, 
I  '  In  loveliest  combination,  let  me  trace, , 

I  In  strains  unfettered  by  severer  rhythm,         n 

The  Hudson's  quarried  *  course,  thro'  hills 
And  shelving  steeps  romantic'     On  its  shores. 
Where  less  adom'd  the  landscape  boasts  not  yet 
As  in  maternal  Albion's  verdant  isle. 
Successive  spots,  selected  by  the  eye 
Of  taste,  ¥dUi  obelisks  or  temples  graced ; 
Abodes  of  ease  'midst  various  gro^rai  of  wood. 
And  interjacent  pasture  or  domains. 
By  structures  grey,  ennobled  and  sustain'd 
Thro'  length  of  years  by  the  superfluous  care 
Of  dignified  abundance ;  yet  the  charm 
Of  genuine  Nature  may^  inspire  the  song, 
Widi  all  her  finely-varied  elements 
Of  hills  and  woods,  and  intermingled  rocks. 

Where  first  we  coast  the  shore,  its  rural  scene 
Successively  engage  our  eyes ;  the  green,t 
Suburban  pastures,  margin  fring'd  with  sedge 

'*  With  the  wind  and  tide  favouring,  it  is  customary  to 
fleets  depart  from  New-Tork  up  the  Hudson  River.     At  n 
steam^vessel  of  200  tons  burden,  which  has  been  called  i 
palace  by  an  English  tourist,  departs  daily  on  her  voyage  to 

t  The  excursion  was  made  in  company  with  an  American 
New-Tork,  on  a  visit  to  a  Mend's  seat  on  the  banks  of  the  rj 
^  I  I  Except  in  the  vicinitv  of  the  city,  the  country  of  Ke^ 

general,  as  compared  witti  England,  wears  rather  abrowM 
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And  sloping  hills  half  cultivated,  seate 
Emergpinf  m>m  the  woods  upon  the  heights, 
And  russet  meadows  irrigated  oft 
By  rancid  brine.*    Due  northward  we  glide  on, 
Beside  the  changeful  scene,  intent  as  much 
As  pleasing  converse  may  admit,  on  all 
Its  pictures  passing  in  review.    To  groves 
And  meads  a  bolder  scenery  success — 
Upon  the  right,  Fort  Wash^Um^  to  fame 
Historic  consecrated,  overlooks 
The  sylvan  Heights  ofHaerUm;\  on  our  left 
Grey  towering  strata  of  embattled  rocks 
0*er  wooded  steeps  in  precipices  hang. 
As  if  some  shock  of  elemental  war 
Had  rent  their  indurated  mass  of  stone 
To  dve  the  Hudson  passage,  and  afar 
High-storied  to  the  Tappan  coast  extends 
The  line  of  hoary  cliffs,  impending  o'er 
The  sails  diminutive,  that  silent  pass 
Beneath  their  shadowy  grandeur.    The  fervour 
^  Of  the  dazzling  vault,  at  noontide  now 
Compels  us,  tho'  reluctant,  to  descend. 
And  vent  within  the  cooler  sphere  below 
Our  admiration  of  these  worts,  but  more 
Of  their  exalted  Author,  who  in  all 
The  wonderful  and  intricate  design 
Of  his  contrivance  for  our  humble  use. 
Has  blended  so  much  grace ;  and  to  a  waste 
Of  matter,  void  of  use^  imparted  forms, 
Which  animate  its  mass,  and  in  the  soul 
Awaken  lofty  thoughts.    In  harmony 
Of  sentiment,  and  conversation  grave, 
Or  sometimes  gay,  thus  pass  the  halcyon  hours; 
Alas  I  how  fleeting;  and  in  all  this  long 
And  weary  pilgrimage  how  rarely  known ! 

A  livelier  breeze,  now  ripphng  at  the  stern 
Of  our  reclining  mansion,  gently  move» 
Its  pendent  curtains.    The  refreshing  air. 
From  much  discourse  on  books,  or  friends  disperst, 
'Or  shortly  to  be  seen,  invites  our  steps 
To  view  between  the  limpid  elements 
The  distant  scenes,  and  coast  diminished,  where 
An  inland  oceant  far  expands,  and  capes 

*  Salt  meadows  covered  by  the  tide  waters. 

t  The  position  taken  by  General  Washington  after  the  battle  of 
liODglsland. 

X  The  river,  about  30  miles  from  New-York,  is  several  miles  wide, 
and  called  Ta-ppan  Sea. 
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'\  Hesperian  jutting  on  the  azure  deep. 

Confront  a  lenet&  of  slope,  with  cultur*d  fields 
And  orchards  rar  expanded  on  the  East. 

Now  whitening  o*er  the  misty  bay,  the  Sou 
Auspicio]is  freshens,  till  the  bright-orb*d  sun 
A  milder  majesty  assumes,  and  sheda 
Its  waning  lustre  on  the  passing  waves. 
Impatient  fancy  wings  us  on  our  course, 
(For  howsoever  blest  the  present,  Hope, 
Frail  reckoner,  the  coming  hour  aVrays 
In  tempting  hues,  and  whispers  bliss  unknow^n  ; 
From  right  to  left  our  swollen  topsail  reels 
Above  the  roaring  surge.    By  CrotOD*s  stream. 
And  promontory's  sylvan  length,  we  pass. 
Tracing  a  line  of  foam  along  Uie  coast. 
Till  in  our  front  the  growing  highlands  rise 
In  grand  perspective,  filling  up  the  bay, 
Tho*  hazy  yet  in  distance.     Northward  still. 
As  towards  their  desart  base  we  move,  the  g^lf. 
Receding  eastward  indicates  our  course 
Between  such  lofty  mountains  as  frown  o*er 
Old  Cambria's  northern  shore,  or  seaward  wheit 
The  venerable  Caledonia's  alpine  bounds 
Yield  to  the  passage  of  the  beauteous  Clyde. 
But  while  on  the  majestic  mountains,  fixed 
With  admiration,  dwells  our  view,  the  sun 
Upon  their  summits  sinks^  his  ful^  orb 
Immerst  within  a  crimson  mist.     The  breeze 
That,  like  the  radiant  morning  of  this  l^e. 
So  fairly  promised,  whisp'ring  lulls,  then  sleeps 
Upon  the  tide, — ^and  soon  it  has  become 
One  mirror's  face,  where  the  vermilion  sky 
Shews  all  its  new-bom  twinkling  stars,  and  rounc 
The  peaceful  shores  the  solemn  wastes,  and  trees 
Inverted  on  the  margin's  edge.     Beyond 
The  mount  of  Stony  Point,  with  sununit  scared 
By  deep  entrenchments,  which  commemorate 
The  rage  of  war,  our  anchor'd  vessel  rests 
With  mainsail  drooping  on  her  deck;  and  now 
The  moon  unveil'd  behind  the  dewy  shades 
Of  night,  a  mom  rekindles  o'er  the  woods 
And  silver-crested  capes.     Upon  the  scene. 
And  all  the  changes  of  this  passing  world. 
How  pleasing  then  to  meditate  and  trace 
The  wonders  of  futurity !    The  eyes. 
But  lately  closed,  of  him,  who,  ranging  first 
This  region's  wild;  to  the  majestic  stream 
Imparted  his  adventurous  name,  and  borne 
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Within  its  soaring  mountains,  saw  one  still 

And  solemn  desart  in  primeval  garb 

Hang  round  his  lonely  bark.     Upon  the  shores 

What  necromantic  change  has  culture  wrought ! 

Eight  solar  years  in  revolution  since 

Have  scarcely  smiled  upon  the  virgin  glebe, 

Ere  plenty,  sprung  from  European  strength, 

And  tutor'd  mdustry,  adorns  the  waste. 

The  vales  are  furrow'd,  population  climbs 

The  mountain's  rugged  sides.    The  frequent  church 

Or  court-house  rises  on  the  hills,  while  stores 

And  docks  its  base  enliven. — Fancy  still. 

Anticipating  time,  his  future  works 

Delights  to  paint,  where  distant  years  shall  see 

The  smoky  marts  of  Hudson's  opulence ; 

And  navied  wharfs,  unsculptur'd  rocks,  which  then 

May  line  with  colonnades  of  lucid  quartz. 

And  feldspar's  polish'd  tints,  the  peopled  streets 

Of  cities  yet  unborn,  or  raise  the  spire, 

Or  swell  the  sacred  temple's  dome  rotund ; 

Nor  these  illusive  phantasies,  or  vain 

Poetic  dreams : — ^the  great  foundation's  laid — 

Maternal  freedom*  warms  the  genial  soil 

And  nerves  the  arm  of  labour  ;  pure,  benign. 

Invigorating,  as  th'  autumnal  west, 

When  his  cerulean  breath  from  Hudson's  woods 

Their  yellow  foliage  scatters  o'er  his  waves. 

But  let  Ckihtnibiay  with  exalted  views, 

For  her  succeeding  millions  greatly  plan 

Foundations  of  prosperity,  more  pure 

Than  antiquated  policy  would  prompts 

The  golden  opportunity  invites : 

Thro'  Europe  s  bleeding  and  disturbed  domain. 

The  drill  of  whisker'd  musqueteers,  and  trump 

Of  murd'rous  war  at  length  has  ceased.    The  storm 

Deforming  long  her  States  has  purified 

Their  moral  atmosphere,  instilling  thoughts 

Of  government  more  just  than  hist  of  wealthy 

Or  arts,  or  transient  glory,  could  devise ; 

And  rousing  from  along  lethargic  sleep 

Our  sorrowing  nature,  recognizes  now, 

With  acclamations  full  and  strong. 

The  voice  of  her  Creator.    Pervading  toa 

This  favour'd  land,  with  hallowed  influence, 

Thro*  vales,  o*er  hills  half  shorn  of  native  wood» 

And  farms,  with  fences  yet  unfinish'd,  far 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  wild. 

In  rich  abundance  widely  has  been  strewn 


I 
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The  seed*  of  everlasting  life.     May  titae. 
Id  the  succeeding  harvest,  crown  a  mora 
Of  so  much  promise !     May  the  virgin  soil. 
Luxuriant  in  her  richest  depths,  preserve^ 
Concoct,  mature,  and  into  lasting  day 
Bring  forth,  a  teeming  crop  of  rtghteouaBLe^^s  I 

Ere  vet  the  sun  has  purified  the  hills 
From  nightly  vapours,  we  proceed  onc^  mpre 
With  unfurl'd  mainsail  as  tne  tide  invites ; 
.    And  glancin^^  round  the  Promontory's  edge. 
Amidst  the  nnglets  of  its  eddpng  streng^Uiy 
Behold  the  prospect  of  an  alpine  scene 
Magnificently  wild,  more  truly  grand 
At  each  succeeding  change.     Uigantic,  vast 
Overshadowing  mountains  soar,  invested  thick 
Their  rocky  waists,  and  to  their  suouuits  far 
A  wilderness  unbounded  to  the  eye. 
Profuse  and  pathless  unessayed  by  toil. 
Diminutive  beneath,  the  Hudson  deep. 
Covered  by  rocks,  and  silent,  penetrates 
The  solitudinous  and  woodland  seene. 
His  Imear  course  disordered,  winding  thro* 
Uncertain,  struggling  for  a  passage.     Far 
Within  the  lofty  desart  we  descry 
The  fortress  of  West  Point,  where  travelers  lon^ 
On  Arnold*^  fate  desQaAt     lis  roofless  wall 
With  width  embattled  harmonizes  well. 
Amidst  the  sumptuous  forest  scene,  with  t]rait» 
Of  menacing  aud  shattered  rocks :  but  tho* 
By  rule  and  shapely  art  proportion'd  all 
Man's  fabrics,  how  minute  beside  the  vast 
And  awful  exhibitions  of  that  Pow*r 
He  long  has  set  at  nought,  tho'  feeling  hqw 
Its  high  pre-euiJnence,  as  paramount. 
To  all  his  vain  and  feeble  energies^ 
Tumoral  strength  as  physical.     All  day 
With  gentle  west^n  air,  between  new  scenes 
Of  such  surpassing  grandeur,  we  glide  o». 
As  some  relief  from  top  impressive  sights  ' 
At  times  perusing  the  descriptive  bard 
Of  Albion's  Seasons, — Nature's  genuine  child. 
But  oft  we  pause  to  notice  as  we  pass 
The  scenes  qo^trasted  on  each  shore ;  hera  steea 
In  clifts  and  perpendicular  it  bangs  ^ 

Sublime^,  abrupt,  defaced  with  massive  crags 
That  blacken  o'er  the  tide;  there  low  at  first, 

•"TheBibte." 


>' 
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And  liftiBg  from  the  aaked  granite  banks, 

A  sunny  leng^th  of  iirood,  outstretched  frcnn  hill 

To  hilly  far  undalatin^  thro'  the  yoke 

Of  distant  mountains,  o'er  their  summits  spreads. 

With  slow  transition  by  degrees  we  gain 
A  livelier  horizon  in  the  North ; 
And  toward  the  open  plains  emerging  thro* 
The  Highland$  streight  approach  New  Windsor's  docks, 
And  Newburgk  thriving  near  the  shadowy  scene 
Of  mountains.    On  the  strand  the  vessels  pile. 
And  timber-texture  echoes  to  the  stroke 
Of  plying  toil.    The  animated  scenes 
Of  man*s  industrious  labours  and  pursuits 
Recall  us  from  majestic  ni^ure's  grand 
Imposing  structures^  to  habitual  thoughts 
On  life's  vocations     Soon  another  sun 
Has  wing'd  its  ardent  passage  o'er  our  heads 
Into  the  void  of  time ;  and  sober  eve 
Succeeding  to  its  blaze,  invites  us  where 
The  shore  embay'd,  recedes  towards  the  east, 
Again  to  drop  our  anchor  for  the  still. 
Impending  night.*    At  once  our  floating  stage 
Is  stationary ;  and  its  cracking  spars 
And  cordf^e  for  the  dawn  prepared,  our  crew. 
Descending  to  their  pitchy  cells,  incline 
To  early  rest.     Whilst  o'er  the  yellow  fields 
(Whence  the  bland  fragrance  we  inhale  afar,) 
The  soaring  nightr-hawks  glance,  and  vespers  shrill 
From  throats  inniunerous  rise ;  the  glimm'ring  west 
Reflected  from  the  tranquil  stream,  displays 
Its  graceful  tapestry,  like  the  pure  abode 
Of  happy  spirits,  from  the  union  freed 
Of  this  enthralling  flesh,  in  love,  and  mild 
Ethereal  harmony,  at  rest.     One  scene 
Less  bright  succeeds  another,  and  at  length 
The  fair  illusion,  like  th'  extinguished  spark 
Of  life,  is  superseded  by  the  reign 
Of  awful  darkness,  till  th'  omniscient  Mind, 
That  all  this  fsur  creation  from  the  womb 
Of  night  and  chaos  usher'd  first  to  light. 
Restores  it  to  our  waking  senses,  pare, 
And  breathing  incense.    As  the  aay  now  dawns. 
Our  way  resuming  with  the  silent  lapse 
Of  the  ascending  tide,  we  float  still  north 
Towards  a  rising  coast  of  menacing 


*  It  is  usual  for  vessels  sailing  up  the  river  to  anchor  at  night, 
unless  the  wind  is  fair. 
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ll  And  fractur'd  cliffs,  which  far  denote  the  bouxMls 

Of  the  still  linear  Hudson's  course.     Ere  yet 
Those  eyes  are  open'd,  whose  inspiring  gaze 
Give  double  force  to  the  magnificence 
Of  Nature's  charms,  displaying  in  themselves 
Creative  grace  unrivaird,  while  the  tide 
Again  impedes  us,  with  an  earlier  friend 
I  seek  the  shore  at  hand,  and  where  he  plies 
His  line  amongst  the  tenants  of  the  deep. 
With  barb  tenacious,  o'er  the  ^litt'ring  sands. 
In  dreams  of  pleasing  meditation  lost, 
I  I  wander,  while  profoundly  o'er  our  heads 

i  The  breete  yet  slumbers  in  the  azure  vault. 

Beneath  these  skies,  with  feelings  such  as  lift 
Fair  mom  inspires,  how  often  have  I  mus^d, 
O  venerable  Hudson,  on  thy  shores ! 
Absorb*d  in  the  pursuit,  as  greatest  goody 
Of  moral  wealth  or  intellectual, 
With  frail  possessions  of  the  world  of  sense 
For  this  untenantable  house  of  clay. 
Tho'  vrith  a  Saviour's  love  imprest,  yet  less  - 
Intent  upon  that  light  which  teaches  first  - 
To  mourn  in  fallen  man  his  worldly  bent. 
And  heart  of  stone,  till  kindled  in  his  breast 
The  spark  of  life  eternal,  at  the  lamp 
Of  faith  his  soul  regenerated  seeks 
The  region  pure  of  universal  peace. 
Where  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  deceit. 
Injustice,  cannot  enter ;  for  the  love 
Of  all  enthron'd  will  quench  the  love  of  self 
And  lay  its  rabid  passions  at  our  feet. 

At  length  towards  the  splendid  south,  o'er  hall 
The  surface  of  the  seeming  lake,  the  breeze    - 
Is  seen — and  soon  we  move  between  the  rocks 
On  either  shore,  and  steeps  profusely  cloth'd 
With  wood  impending  o'er  the  stream.     And  soon 
An  elevated  city*  on  our  right 
Tow'rs  o'er  the  Hudson's  high  romantie  coast 
While  by  its  landing,  in  a  prosp'rous  course 
We  stretch  still  northward.     Here  the  naked  shore 
Exhibiting  its  tiers  and  piles  of  rock  * 

In  hpary  ruins ;  there,  in  covert  dense 
Of  various  underwood  conceal'd,  and  graced 
With  mantling  foliage  to  the  water's  edge. 


r. 
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Thttt  RkMeek  'midst  a  sylvan  soeae  wa  paaa^ 
And  glancing  by  its  sedge  bebold  a  range 
Of  insulated  mountains  in  the  West,* 
Higb  tow'ring  o'er  JEwpu£  culturM  plain. 
Ere  long  in  front  of  this  majestic  screen 
Upon  our  right  we  view  the  mansion  fair 
That  welcomes  our  approach ;  and  quitting  now 
The  breezy  channel,  range  beneath  the  shade 
Of  Clermont'sf  graceful  woods,  and  shrubberies 
Sweet  with  exotic  fragrance,  till  releas'd 
From  our  unsteady  vehicle  we  tread 
The  hospitable  threshold  of  our  friends. 

Recalling  here  the  many  pleasing  hours 
Serenely  past  within  a  cheenul  sf^re  ' 
Of  frank  and  liberal  hospitality. 
The  gpratefttl  mnse  invokes  that  happy  time 
When  mutual  ties  of  sanction,  more  rever*d 
Than  federative  compacts,  shall  unite 
Once  more  Columbia  with  her  parent  isle. 
Communicating  in  our  kindred  tongue 
The  joyful  tidings  of  eternal  peace ; 
Thro'  either  hemisphere  already  far 
And  wide  th'  angelici  Bearer  of  the  Ward 
Has  wing'd  his  course.    O !  hailing  as  we  do. 
Where  its  regenerating  light  is  felt. 
This  happy  dawn  of  the  long-promis'd  day 
Of  our  redemption,  may  we,  like  brethren,  now 
Evince,  by  charity  and  mutual  love. 
That  our  professions  are  not  empty  words ; 
And  tho'  divided  in  our  temporal 
And  worldly  state,  that  we're  united  still 
Beneath  a  Kivo,  whose  reign  shall  have  no  end. 
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Indian  Antidote  to  Poiton. — ^A  short  tmie  sinee  Mr.  Chaabert,  tile 
proprietor  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Wild  Indian  Chief,  in  New  Bond- 
street,  met  with  a  serious  accident,  for  whUe  examining  one  of  the 

*  The  Katskill,  or  Blue  Mountains. 

f  The  seat  of  Mrs.  Livimrston,  widow  of  the  Chief  /nstice,  and 
mother  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  State,  under  whose  patronage  the 
flteam*boat  wa«  first  introduced. 
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poisoned  arrowa  bekmging  to  the  Indian,  he  a4>ei4ez&ta 
arrow  touch  hia  chin,  upon  which  it  left  a  light  Mr&tcl: 
'  hurry  of  the  moment  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  circimjx&s 

in  a  very  short  time  ihe  whole  of  his  chin,  and  the  side    o 

turned  black,  and  was  very  much  swollen.    These  symp^* 

'  rather  to  alarm  him,  and  he  sent  for  three  medical    ^entl^ 

'  used  their  utmost  skill  to  extract  the  poison,  but  their  efio 

ineffectual.  The  Indian  stood  by  with  the  utmost  ^attp  yV-o«« 

ing  the  ill  success  of  the  medical  applications ;  after  ifrliiol] 

walked  away,  and  returning  with  a  root  used  in  his  coiiiatr3r 

'  poison,  appUed  some  to  his  master's  face ;  to  which  it  afforc 

diate  relief,  as  the  swelling  went  down,  and  the  discoloratic 
Had  not  this  remedy  been  applied,  mortification  woold,  iia 
bility,  have  taken  place  in  a  short  time.  Mr.  Chaubert  soon  r 
and  since  the  accident  has  very  properly  caused  the  poixi 
arrow  to  be  divested  of  their  poison. 
New  Medical  Society.— A  new  Society  has  been  formeci,  i 
I  name  of  *'  The  Society  of  Practical  Medicine  of  Ijondoji,''' 

I  concert  with  the  Institution  of  the  same  name  in  Paris*    Tla 

actions  are  to  be  published  qu^terly. 
i  Hydrophobia, — ^A  series  of  experiments  have  recently   Ix 

'.  at  the  Veterinary  School  at  Paris,  relative  to  the  cure  of  th 

ful  malady.    The  object  in  view  was  to  confirm  the  efficacy 
!'  cific  imported  from  Italy,  which  it  is  reported  will  not  anly 

I  preservative  immediately  after  the  bite,  but  as  a  care  also  " 

fatal  symptoms  have  appeared.    The  result  of  these  eacperi 
}.  not  yet  ascertained. 

New  Febrifuge, — A  plant  has  been  brought  to  Bourdeaua^,  1 
1  Asia  by  the  name  of  Cherayita.    It  is  very  bitter,  and  mucl 

I  as  a  febrifuge,  having  been  prescribed  in  EurQ^^e  for  the  gc 

'  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs.    No  botanical  descriptio] 

plant  has  yet  been  given ;  but  it  has  been  considered  in  the 
Researches  as  a  species  of  gentian,  and  is  there  deno: 
Gentiana  Cherayita, 

Antidotes  againtt  Poitont.-^^r.  Drapier  has  found  that  the 
the  Feuillea  Cordifolia,  is  a  powerful  antidote  against  vc 
poisons ;  and  Dr.  Chisholm  recommends  the  juice  of  the  suir 
as  the  best  antidote  against  arsenic.  * 

Remarkable  Picture, — ^Ab  artist  of  the  name  of  Francia  has  1 
to  this  country  from  St.  Omer's,  a  very  extraordinary  altar-i 
the  fifteenth  century,  which  he  obtained  from  the  ruined    a 
St.  Bertin,  in  that  city.  The  painter  is  John  Hemminhroeth,  of  J 
>  the  subject,  the  Life  of  Bertin.    The  execution  equals  the 

finish  of  the  Flemish  school  at  any  period,  and  boasts  of  ns 
not  inferior  to  the  Italian  of  a  century  later.  A  still  more  < 
fact  is,  that  the  original  idea  of  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death  is  di« 
and  strikingly  contained  in  this  picture. 

Ctf«<wa.—- This  celebrated  sculptor  has  just  finished  an  adz 
group  of  Mars  Mid  Venus,  designed  for  the  King  of  Bngland 

Painted  Glass, — ^Mr.  Buckler  has  received  a  commission  fr 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford,  to  execute  the  east  window  o 
cathedral  in  painted  glass.  The  subject  is  to  be  ihe  Last  S 
from  a  picture  by  West,  in  the  possession  of  his  Males  tv 
windows  being  of  large  dimensions,  the  figures  will  consid 
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exceed  the  size  of  life. 
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Academy  of  Art 9^  in  Ireland. — ^The  artiste  of  Ireland  have  been 
incorporated  into  a  socie^  like  the  Royal  Academy.  A  council  of 
fourteen  has  been  chosen,  and  ten  associates  are  to  be  elected  next 
year  from  Irish  exhibiters. 

West's  Picture  of  Christ  Healing  the  Sich, — Mr.  Heath's  engraying 
from  West's  grand  picture  of  Christ's  Healing  the  Sick,  purchased 
by  the  British  Institution  in  1811,  for  dOOO  guineas,  is  at  length 
finished.  Mr.  Heath  had  1800  guineas  for  his  task,  which  was  to 
have  been  completed  in  four  years,  but  it  has  occupied  him  no  less 
than  eleven. 

Steam  Carriage. — Mr.  Griffith,  of  Brompton,  a  gentleman  known 
by  bis  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  has,  in  connection  with  a  professor  of 
mechanics  on  the  continent,  invented  a  carriage  capable  of  transport- 
ing merchandise,  and  also  passengers,  upon  common  roads,  without 
the  aid  of  horses.  This  carriage  is  now  building  at  the  manufactory 
of  Messrs.  Bramah,  and  its  appearance  in  action  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  The  power  to  be  applied 
in  this  machine  is  equal  to  that  of  six  horses,  and  the  carriage  alto- 
gether will  be  twenty-eight  feet  in  length,  running  upon  three  inch 
wheels,  and  equal  to  the  conveyance  of  three  and  a  half  tons,  with  a 
velocity  of  from  three  to  seven  miles  per  hour,  varied  at  pleasure. 
The  saving  in  carriage  of  goods  will  be  fifty  per  cent,  and  for  pas- 
sengers, inside  fares  will  be  taken  at  outside  prices.  The  usual 
objections  are  said  to  be  removed ;  such  as,  the  ascent  of  hills,  secur« 
ing  a  supply  of  fuel  and  water;  and  the  danger  of  explosion  is  to  be 
prevented,  not  only  by  the  safety  valve,  but  by  the  distribution  of 
the  steam  into  tubes,  so  as  to  render  any  possible  explosion  wholly 
unimportant.  Every  carriage  will  be  provided  with  a  director  of  the 
fore-wheels  sitting  in  front,  and  with  a  director  of  the  steam  appara- 
tus sitting  in  the  rear,^  and  the  body  of  the  vehicle  will  be  situated 
between  the  fore-wheels  and  the  machinery. 

Preservation  of  Flowers. — A  few  grains  of  salt  dropped  into  the 
water  in  which  flowers  are  kept  preserves  them  greatly  from  fading, 
keeping  them  in  bloom  double  the  period  that  pure  water  will. 

Spinning  and  Weaving. — In  the  year  1745,  Mary  Powlis,  of  Bast 
Pereham,  in  Norfolk,  spun  a  pound  of  wool  into  a  thread  of  48,400 
yards  in  length,  wanting  only  80  yards  of  84  English  miles ;  a  cir<* 
cumstance  which  was  considered  so  great  a  curiosity  at  the  time,  as 
to  obtain  for  iteelf  a  situation  upon  the  records  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Since  that  period,  Miss  Ives,  of  Norwich,  spun  a  pound  of  wool 

! combed)  into  a  thread  of  168,000  yards ;  wmch  wonderful  success 
n  the  art  of  spinning  wool,  induced  her  to  try  her  exquisite  talent 
npon  cotton,  when,  out  of  a  pound  of  that  material,  she  produced  a 
thread  that  measured  the  astonishing  lenffth  of  203,000  yards,  equal 
to  116i  English  miles  and  leo  jards.  The  last-mentioned  tiiread, 
woven  into  cloth,  would,  (allowing  200  inches  of  it  in  warp  and  weft 
to  a  square  inch  of  the  manufactured  article,)  give  the  fair  artisaii 
nearly  28f  yards,  of  yard-wide  cloth,  out  of  her  pound  of  cotton ! — 
26ilb.  of  cotton,  spun  in  jthat  manner,  would  reach  round  the 
Eqjnator. 

Fire  Shield. — Mr.  Buckley,  of  New- York,  has  invented,  and  ob* 
tained  a  patent  for  a  Fire  Shield,  intended  to  protect  firemen  whilst 
employed  in  extinguishing  fires,  but  more  particularly  designed  als« 
to  prevent  fire  from  spreading.  It  is  made  of  a  metallic  substance, 
thin,  light,  and  impervious  to  heat;  of  a  length  and  breadth  suflcieBt 
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to  coyer  the  whole  person,  and  it  may  be  used  in  sen 
potitioDfl.  When  ased  in  the  street,  it  is  firmly  fixe^ 
platform  with  wheels,  and  a  short  elevation  from  the  g 
fireman  taking  his  stand  upon  this  platform,  and  beliiii< 
is  drawn  by  ropes  near  the  current  of  heat  and  flames,  { 
iron  pipe  or  leader  in  his  hand,  elevates  the  water  whc 
wanted.  In  this  way  a  line  of  shields  may  be  formed  in 
in  front  of  a  powerful  heat,  behind  which  tiie  firemen  ma 
safety,  and  play  apon  the  hoases  with  water-pipes. 

Roads. — A  surveyor  of  highways,  feeling  for  the  dis 
farmers,  has  lately  adopted  the  following  judicioas  plan 
ing  poor  labourers,  ana  lessening  expense.  As  the  trai 
ff ravel  cart  in  a  wet  season  does  more  harm  than  good,  f] 
IS  adopted  of  substituting  three  labourers  for  one  day'i 
The  first  step  adopted,  is  to  order  every  person  to  S( 
ditches  by  the  road  side,  when  the  width  of  the  road  is  s 
surveyor,  and  it  is  water-tabled  by  the  labourers  making 
to  the  ditches.  It  is  then  scraped  clean,  all  the  hi^ 
picked,  and  the  stones  are  broken  and  thrown  into 
When  a  certain  quantity  of  the  road  thus  prepared  is 
is  become  a  little  dr^,  a  cast-iron  roller,  which  every  pa 
ha?e,  is  drawn  over  it  by  three  labourers,  as  a  day  and  a 
duty,  which  completely  consolidates  the  whole,  a  mile 
done  in  a  road  of  twenty  feet  wide,  three  times  over.  In 
the  plan  is  becoming  general.  Three  labourers  can  c 
hundred  yards  a  day,  so  as  to  make  a  good  road ;  for  thi 
roads  generally  arises  much  less  from  the  want  of  ma 
from  their  misapplication. 

New  Chart  of  the  Mediterranean, — Capt.  Gautier  has  co 
hydrographic  labours.  His  chart  of  the  Mediterranean 
been  published  by  the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  that  of  th 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  The  ofiBcer  was  assisted  in 
by  the  officers  of  the  Chevrette,  and  they  completed,  after 
derable  exertion,  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean',  the 
Arehipelago,  and  the  Black  Sea ;  all  points  of  which,  ess 
laid  down,  have  been  exactly  determined.  A  number' 
existing  charts  have  been  discovered,  some  of  them  of  s 
tode.  The  summits  of  some  of  the  Greek  mountains  wer 
by  barometrieal  measure,  when  Mount  Athos  was  foand 
metres  in  height,  Mount  Olympus,  in  Mitylene,  988 ;  Mo 
in  Sispolos,  690;  Mount  Jupiter,  in  Naxia,  4009. 

Life  Beacon. — The  Society  of  Arts  have  voted  to  Mr.  1 
Lynn,  for  his  life-beacon,  their  silver  medal  and  ten  gui 
life-beacon  has  been  erected  upon  the  sand  near  the  poi 
where,  after  repeated  attempts,  Mr.  H.  succeeded  in  ^x. 
post,  with  a  top-mast  upon  it,  which  main-post  he  seen 
of  iron,  attached  to  stones  of  immense  weight  buried  ij 
Upon  the  beacon,  seats  are  provided  for  the  reception  of  i 
may  be  shipwrecked.  * 

Steam-engines  of  England.— M.  Dupin,  a  scientific  Fren 
has  lately  visited  England,  gives  the  following  illustration  c 
of  our  steam-engines.  The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  required 
tion  the  labour  of  above  100,000  men  for  20  years ;  but  if  it 
site  again  to  raise  the  stones  from  their  quarries,  and  dIs 
their  present  height,  the  action  of  the  steam-engines  < 
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which  are  at  moat  managed  by  36,000  men,  wpold  be  safficient  to 

{>rodaee  this  effect  in  18  honr^.  If  it  were  required  to  know  how 
ong  a  time  they  would  take  to  cut  the  stones,  and  move  them  from 
the  quarries  to  the  pyramid,  a  very  few  days  would  suffice.  The 
volume  of  the  great  pyramid  is  4,000,000  cubic  metres,  its  weight  is 
about  10,400,oS[)  tons,  or  kelogrammes.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
pyramid  is  elevated  49  metres  from  the  base,  and  taking  11  metres  as 
,the  main  depth  of  the  quarries,  the  total  height  of  its  elevation  is  00 
metres,  which  multiplied  by  10,400,000  tons,  gives  624,000,000  tons, 
raised  one  metre.  Thus  as  the  total  of  the  steam-engines  in  England 
represents  a  power  of  320,000  horses,  those  engines  moved  for 
24  hours,  would  raise  862,800,000  tons  one  metre  high,  and  conse- 
quently 647,100,000  tons  in  18  hours,  which  surpasses  the  produce  of 
the  labour  spent  in  raising  the  materials  of  the  great  pyramid. 

Cornish  Mines, — It  is  calculated  that  the  silver  lead  mines,  now  at 
vrork  in  Cornwall,  and  others  about  to  commence,  will,  in  a  few  years, 
raise  sufficient  silver  for  the  use  of  the  kingdom.  At  Sir  Christopher 
Hawkins'  ndne  in  that  county,  a  plate  of  silver  has  been  extracted 
which  weighed  nearly  4001bs.  This  mine  produces  two,  and  some- 
times three  such  pieces  a  month. 

Voyage  of  Discovery  in  Australasia. — ^Accounts  have  been  received 
at  Plymouth  by  the  ship  Dick,  lately  arrived  from  India,  from  his 
Majesty's  brig  Bathurst,  Capt.  King,  employed  in  examining  the  un- 
explored coast  of  Australasia,  dated  off  Goulburn  Island,  on  the  north 
coast  of  New  Holland,  the  6th  July,  in  the  last  year,  the  ship  Dick  and 
brig  St.  Antonio  then  in  company,  which  the  Bathurst  had  piloted 
from  Port  Jackson  on  their  way  to  India,  through  a  most  intricate 
and  dangerous  navigation,  in  which  the  latter  lost  two  anchors.  At 
the  date  of  the  letter,  they  had  been  out  six  weeks  from  Port  Jackson, 
three  weeks  whereof  they  had  been  sailing  amonr  coral  reefs  of 
frightful  appearance,  and  were  obliged  to  anchor  every  night 
wherever  they  could  find  shelter,  not  daring  to  proceed  after  sunset, 
having  had  many  narrow  escapes  even  in  the  day -light,  but  were,  at 
the  period  before-mentioned,  entirely  clear  of  that  dreadful  coast* 
They  lost  their  two  anchors  and  cables  under  Caring-cross  Island, 
at  11.  P.  M.  on  the  30th  June,  and  nothing  but  the  tide,  which  fortu- 
nately set  to  windward,  kept  them  clear  of  the  dangers  which  sur- 
rounded them  on  every  side ;  the  weather  being  so  exceedingly  bad 
at  the  time,  their  escape  was  considered  a  miracle.  Mr.  Pereival 
Baskerville,  of  Plymouth,  a  midshipman  of  the  Bathurst,  was  sent 
on  shore  with  a  party  on  the  easternmost  island  of  Flinder's  Group, 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  any  part  of  the  wreck  of  the  shin 
FredericK,  which  had  been  lost  there,  when  they  were  encountered 
by. a  large  party  of  the  natives,  who  set  up  a  horrible  shout, 
which  proved  the  signal  to  engage,  and  they  commenced  by  throwing 
a  shower  of  spears  with  great  agility,  by  which  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  The  Bathurst's  people,  being  unarmed,  could  make  no 
other  resistance  than  by  defending  themselves  with  stones,  while  a 
part  of  them  were  immediately  despatched  in  the  boat  in  order  to 
procure  fire-arms  from  the  ship :  the  natives,  seeing  the  transaction, 
took  the  opportunity,  while  the  boat  was  absent,  to  attack  those  left 
on  shore  more  violently,  and  Mr.  Baskerville  and  his  little  party 
were  surrounded  and  made  prisoners.  No  attempt,  however,  was 
made  to  take  their  lives  after  the  capture,  and  on  the  return  of  the 
boat,  through  artifice,  they  again  joined  their  comrades,  but  shortly 
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afterwards  the  natives  came  down  in  greater  numl^ers 

^  attacked  the  party,  who  being  now  armed,  gave   them  s 

s  occasioned  them  to  scamper  off  in  all  directions^  leavini 

I  gr«)and  wounded,  but  they  soon  after  got  ap  and  esea]] 

others  appeared  while  the  Batharst  remained  there. 
J  Extraordinary  Voyage  of  two  Natives  of  the  Si.  La^tTTen 

'  M.  Kotzebue,  in  bis  "  Voyage  of  Discovery,  &c/'  recent! 

gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  extraortiinary  voya^i 
by  Kadu,  an  islander  found  at  Aur,  one  of  the  group  of  t 
rence  Islands,  near  the  southern  entrance  of  Behrinf^i 
Kadu  was  born  in  the  island  of  UUe,  belonging  to  the 
t  which  must  lie  at  least  1,500  English  miles  to  the  ygves 

and  is  known  only  by  name  on  the  chart,  becanse  Father 
1733,  was  sent  from  the  Ladrones,  as  Missionary  to  thi 
Kadu  left  Ulle  with  Edock,  and  two  other  savages,  in  a  bo 
for  sailing,  with  the  intention  of  fishing  at  a  distant  islanc 
storm  drove  these  unfortunate  men  quite  out  of  their  a 
drifted  about  the  sea  for  eight  months^  and  at  last  landed, 
pitiable  situation,  on  the  island  of  Aur.  The  most  rema 
of  this  voyage  is,  that  it  was  accomplished  against  the  N.  I 
and  must  be  particularly  interesting  to  those  who  have  b< 
of  opinion  that  the  population  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  < 
from  west  to  east.  According  to  Kadu's  account,  they  ha 
spread  during  their  whole  voyage,  when  the  wind  pern 
they  plied  against  the  N.  E.  monsoon,  thinking  they  vrerc 
lee  of  their  island:  this  may  account  for  their  at  last 
Aur.  They  kept  their  reckoning  by  the  moon,  making  a 
cord,  destined  for  the  purpose,  at  every  new  moon, 
produced  abundance  of  fish,  and  they  were  perifectly  arau 
the  art  of  fishing,  they  suffered  less  from  hunger  than 
though  they  did  not  neglect  during  every  rain  to  coUe 
stock,  they  were  often  totally  destitute  of  fresh  water. 
was  the  best  diver,  frequency  went  down  to  the  bottom 
where  it  is  well  known  that  the  water  is  not  so  salt,  with  a 
with  only  a  small  opening ;  but  even  if  this  satisfied  the  v 
moment,  it  probably  contributed  to  weaken  them.  'Wfaei 
eeived  the  island  of  Amr,  the  sight  of  the  land  did  not  rei 
because  every  feeling  had  died  within  them.  Their  sails  hac 
destroyed,  their  canoe  the  sport  of  the  winds  and  the  wave 
patiently  expected  death,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Anr  se 
canoes  to  their  assistance,  %nd  carried  them  senseless  on  s 
Souih  Sea  IsiuntU. — Capt.  Thomas  Manby,  who  was  p? 
his  Majesty  at  a  late  levee,,  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
and  description  of  the  South  Seas ;  a  work  which  will  pror 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  all  peopled  from  the  same 
that  the  same  hieroglyphical  characters  are  known  from  i 
mity  of  that  sea  to  the  other.  Whilst  Capt.  Manby  was  at 
the  king  and  queen  of  that  island  invested  him  with  tl 
1^  honours  they  could  bestow :  the  insignia  tattooed  on  him 

of  a  circle  or  garter  below  the  knee  of  the  left  leg  with  a  si 
resembling  a  Maltese  cross.  This,  with  many  oier  devic 
tattooed,  related  a  remarkable  adventure ;  and  on  Caotaii 
visiting  the  Sandwich  isles,  near  three  thousand  miles  dint 
hieroglyphical  character  tattooed  upon  him  was  most  « 
deeiiAeKed  by  an  old  priest  belonging  to  king  Tomaha 
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OwhjiiMy  vHu>  reiateA  eterj  oireomstanee  with  mnderftil  exmolneM, 
to  4h0  great  amaBement  of  tlie  king  and  all  his  faauly,  who  made  the 
Oafvlain  maoy  TalvaUe  preseats,  and  shewed  him  ti^  most  marked 
attention  whilst  he  remained  on  the  ishmd.  At  the  other  fslands  llm 
same  translation  was  vnifdrnUy  given,  and  created  the  greatest  mirth 
wherever  the  story  was  read ;  and  such  even  was  tiie  amnsement  it 
alforded,  that  the  islanders  often  watched  for  die  Captain  baAingy 
which  pvodnoed  some  ludieroos  events. 

JExtrMrdmary  JSbipwreek, — ^I%e  American  Sott€h->seaman  Essex, 
of  afiO  tens,  G.  Pollard,  master,  from  Nantucket,  being  on  the  19th 
of  Novamber,  1690,  in  lat  47  deg.  S.  long.  116  W.  was  struck  by  a 
whaie  of  the  largest  class,  with  such  £c»ve,  under  the  cat-head.  Chat 
the  sea  rushed  in  at  the  cabin  windows :  every  man  on  deck  watt 
kaooked  down,  and  the  bow  being  completely  stove  in,  die  vessel 
$lied,  and  then  went  om  her  beam  ends.  By  cutting  away  the'masts^ 
Mwever,  she  righted ;  the  upper  deck  was  then  scuttied,  and  some 
"^ater  and  bread  were  proenred  for  the  boats,  in  which  the  oaptaaa  and 
crew,  in  expectation  of  falling  in  with  some  vessel,  remained  thi«e 
days  by  the  wreck,  but  were  oompelled  at  length  to  abandon  it  On 
the  20Ui  of  Deeember  they  made  Dncies  Island,  at  which  plaee  tjio 
boats  remained  a  week ;  but  die  island  afbrding  searcely  asy  aoti.. 
mlusMnt,  they  resolved  on  venturing  for  the  Conttoent,  leaving  three 
men  behind.  The  two  boats,  soon  after  leaving  the  island,  parted. 
One  of  them^  eontainmg  oaly  throe  men,  was  piekednp  by  an  Ameri* 
<$an  wfaal6r,  about  60  days  after  the  wreck.  The  other,  in  which  was 
the  eaptain,  was  foilen  in  with  by  another  whaler  90  days  frcNn  the 
time  of  their  leaving  the  island.  Only  ten  of  her  crew  then  survived, 
attd  their  account  of  their  sofTerings  was  dreadfol  in  the  extreme* 
Eight  times  lots  had  been  drawn,  mokl  eight  human  beings  had  beem 
sacrifieod,  to  afford  sustenance  to  those  that  remained ;  and  on  the  day 
the  ship  encountered  them,  the  captain  and  tke  boy  had  also  drawn- 
Iota,,  and  it  had  then  been  dietermined  that  the  poor  boy  should  die : 
providenti^ly,  however,  the  whaler  hove  in  sight,  and  took  them  in  ; 
and  they  were  restored  to  existence.  Captain  Raine,  of  the  Surrey, 
having  ieamt  this  melancholy  tale  at  Valparaiso,  whence  he  was  to 
sail  for  New  South  Wales,  resolved  to  make  Dncies  Island  in  his 
^ay,  to  loscae  tlie  three  men  left  there,  if  sdll  in  existence.  On 
liearing  tiie  island,  a  g«n  was  discharged,  antil  shortly  after  the  three 
poor  men  were  seen  to  issae  from  the  woods.  The  boats  were  imme- 
diately lowered,  and  with  considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  a  heavy 
sur<^  tibcy  were  got  on  board. 

2Vew  Souikem  LatUL — ^Vessels  from  the  lands  situated  to  the  south 
«f  Cape  Horn  have  arrived  in  different  parts  widi  cargoes -of  seal 
akiAS.  The  regions  visited  by  the  New-Yerk  navigators  lie  in  abo«l 
the  lat  of  63  deg*  where  vegetable  life  is  so  rare>  that  a  litMe  grasi| 
in  a  few  fovoared  places,  and  some  moss  on  the  rocks,  are  all  th# 
fMrms  of  it  that  exist.  This  dreary  climate  exhibits  during  the  wiatef 
seasim  p^petnal  snow  and  ice ;  not  a  tree,  nor  even  a  shrub,  appears,- 
The  minerda  bronght  home  by  Mr.  B.  Astor  are  partly  primitive 
and  partly  telcanie.  Hie  samples  produced  by  Dr.  Mitchc^  arex 
l^  qoaitE;  3,  amethysts,  ia  crystnls;  %  poiphyry,  in  small  masses  s 
4f  raqph  onyx,  in  pebbles;  6,  lumps  ef  coarse  ffiat;  6,  elegaol 
zeolite,  like  that  of  the  Feroe  gsonp  in  the  North  AthmtSceeeas; 
7,-pHniteitBBe;  %  pyrhes,  saroharged  wiHi  solphur.  The  maan- 
flfiBpt^flhart  made  ty  Mr.  Hampden  SMasrart^  is  an  instnioliv^  addn 
TOL.  y. — NO.  10.  2f 
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UonHo  ceocrapliy,  and  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
rlobe.    Ckjologistawill  learn  with  surprise,  that  the  lusH 
summits  of  the  rocks,  in  several  of  the  spots  that  nave 
are  strewed  with  skeletons  of  whales,  and  relics  of  otne 
mals ;  leading  to  a  belief,  that  the  whole  of  the  materia 
hove  up  by  the  operation  of  volcanic  fire  frona  the  d 
ocean.    Further  disclosures  of  the  natural  constitution  o 
region  are  expected  with  impatience  from  futare  ad^ 
there  appears  to  be  a  wide  field  for  new  and  originai 
It  is  also  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  receive  a  inore  full 
tory  account  of  the  Terra  Australis,  or  continent  of 
hemiaphere,  occupying  the  vast  space  between  the    ti 
surveyed  and  the  Pole. 

New  Islands  in  the  StnUh  £fea.— Captain  Bilhnghaasen 
the  Russian  Government  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  th 
reports,  that  he  has  discovered  three  islands  covered  v 
south  latitude  66  degrees,  on  one  of  which  smoke  was 

from  a  volcano.  m.      -     a^  -         rm.     c 

New  Channels  for  Commeree,  ^e.  m  ^rtca.— The   fi 

papers  contain  an  interesting  account  of  the  mission  of  ] 

from  the  governor  of  that  colony  to  some  of  the  native 

interior,  and  especially  to  the  chief  of  Teembo,  whoj 

afford  the  most  direct  communication  between  Sierra  L 

Niger.    While  Mr.  O'Beime  was  at  Teembo,  he  met  th< 

tion  firom  a  chieftain  whose  dominions  were  still  near 

and  who  wished  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  wil 

colony.     On  Wednesday  the  14th  March,  the    grand 

held  before  the  assembled  chiefs  of  Foutah-Jallon.     I 

explained  the  objects  of  his  mission ;  the  most  inuned 

portant  of  which  was,  to  engage  the  Foulah  people  to  ti 

colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  direct  road  to  Port-Lo$ 

Abdool  declared,  that  the  wishes  of  the  Governor  of  S 

on  ibis  head,  met  his  own  wishes ;  that  he  had  long  b 

desirous  for  a  more  direct  and  more  frequent  intercou 

colony,  and  that  he  eamestiy  embraced  the  opportunj 

sented  to  him,  of  fomdng  a  regular  trade  by  the  path  o 

The  subordinate  chiefs  expressed  their  ready  and  co 

and  there  was  not  a  single  dissatisfied  voice  in  th 

although  it  is  well  known  tiiat  on  such  occasions  the  : 

freedom  of  opinion  and  of  speech  is  enjoyed  by  all.    In 

of  this  determination,  messengers  were  sent  out  on  all  sid 

the  people  of  the  country,  that  the  path  of  Port-Logo  ' 

their  trade ;  and  notice  was  given  to  those  who  might 

ftdvantsige  of  the  favourable  opportunity  afforded  by  M 

return,  to  be  ready  to  proceed  with  him  in  a  few  di 

horses,  and  gold,  in  small  parcels,  are  the  i^rincipal  mai 

export  trade  of  the  Foulahs.     A  deputation  has  sine 

Sierra  Leone  from  Ahnamy  Abdal  Kader,  king  of  the  To 

head  of  which  was  a  prince,  and  a  Mahometan  priest  i 

This  singular  man  eame  all  the  way  from  E^ypt  to  th 

nation,  witii  important  information  of  the  geography 

Africa ;  he  had  passed  through  Tombuctoo,  and  was 

that  the  Niper  and  the  Nile  were  the  same  river. 

N.  S.  WiUes,---Tht  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  froB 
J^q.  dated aienfield,NewSouth Wales,  Feb.  1831 :  <'Ihav 
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occnpied  the  last  six  months  giying  instmctions  to  the  snperinten* 
dent  of  a  new  line  of  road  to  the  country  I  discoyered  heyond  the 
Bine  Mountains,  one  month  of  which  was  employed  on  an  excarsion 
with  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  who  expressed  his  admiration  of 
the  country,  and  his  high  approbation  of  my  personal  exertions.  I 
shall  make  one  more  trip  to  the  interior  for  about  three  weeks,  after 
which  I  shall  bid  adieu  to  discovery,  as  my  health,  from  the  great 
privations  I  have  undergone,  demands  it;  but  I  am  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  termination  of  a  river  which  I  discovered  during  the 
time  I  was  out  with  the  Governor,  at  one  of  his  depdts,  from  whence 
I  made  a  further  excursion,  accompanied  by  one  white  man  and  a 
native,  for  four  days  ;  during  my  absence  he  was  much  alarmed  for 
my  safety,  as  at  setting  out  I  had  only  a  few  biscuits,  not  intending 
to  be  absent  more  than  one  day.  The  country  and  banks  of  the  river 
abound  with  slate  and  fine  limestone,  therefore  should  it  (which  I 
bave  little  doubt  of)  communicate  with  the  sea,  it  will  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  this  Colony." — The  Tuscan  has  since  brought 
letters  and  papers  from  Port  Jackson,  to  September  the  7th ;  by  which 
we  learn  that  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Throsby,  who  thus 
ascertained  the  route  to  the  fine  country  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains, 
have  again  been  crowned  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  In  a 
letter  of  the  6th  of  September,  to  a  gentleman  in  town,  he  says-^ 
**  You  wilt  see  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  verifying  my  prediction,  that  ere 
*  long  a  route  would  be  continued  as  far  to  the  southward  on  our  con- 
tinent as  Twofold  Bay.  The  lake  now  discovered  is  full  140  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Sydney,  to  which  an  open  carriage  road  will  be  clear  in  a 
month.  The  country  is  beautiful,  and  fully  equal  to  my  most  san- 
fpaine  expectations,  for  all  the  necessary  purposes  of  colonization. 
Picture  to  yourself  large  extensive  downs,  not  plains,  some  as  large 
as  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  acres,  without  a  tree,  every  where 
c<yrered  with  fine  grass  for  sheep  or  cattle,  and  well  watered,  partly 
by  rippling  streams,  partly  by  chains  of  ponds,  in  all  directions. 
There  are  many  plains,  of  different  sizes,  and  the  hills  and  broken 
country  around  are  thickly  clad  with  excellent.timber.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a  most  desirable  country,  and  before  next  Christmas  I  confidently 
anticipate  we  shall  prove  that  the  snow  and  rain  which  fall  on  the 
monntaii^^  and  high  country  seen  to  the  S.  W.  have  an  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  lake  is  called  by  the  natives  Warrewaa,  and  is  stated  by 
them  to  empty  its  waters  in  a  southerly  direction,  where  we  perceive 
an  opening  in  the  high  land  on  its  west  margin,  by  a  river  they  call 
Marmm-hid-gee.  The  lake  runs  from  N.  to  S.  about  30  miles,  and 
extends  in  breadth  from  two  to  ten  miles,  its  ma^rgin  abounding 4n 
tiie  most  picturesque  bays  and  points/'  Many  respectable  settlers 
bad  lately  arrired,  and  we  see  in  the  Gazette  of  tbe  4ih  of  Septem- 
ber, that  210  grants  of  land  were  then  awaiting  delivery  at  the  Secre- 
tary's office.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  ^e  extent  of  society  In 
"Sew  Holland,  from  120  gentlemen  having  dined  at  the  Govepmor's 
table  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  colony  is  so  full  of  all  kinds  of  mer* 
cbandise,  that  the  commodities  of  India  ^re  much  lower  than  in  this 
country,  and  European  articles  of  domestic  ooASumption  at  little 
advance  on  the  English  prices.  Government  having  -sent  out  duly 
qualified  pastors,  chapels  are  now  erecting  at  Sydney  an4  Windsor, 
for  the  performance  of  the  Catholic  rites  of  worship. 

Visit  to  the  Scenery  of  Ossian'e  Poems* — Mr.  Campbell,  the  Celtic 
antiquary,  has  lately  visited  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands  of  Sootlaiid^ 
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fM tlie iMirpose  of  eomplotiiiga  mikp  of  the  topompb 
He  hM  wSc  miblislicd  ao  edition  of  the  poems  of  w 

*  ffeocrapldcal  notes,  iUustrmtive  of  the  scenery  and  otkei 

ofSe  rathenticity  of  the  father  of  British  poets. 

Tr^nellinff  in  Greece.— Th^  benevolent  exertions  and  1 

*  Monks  of  St.  Bernard,  who  inhabit  the  higher  re^ons 

are  well  known.  A  somewhat  similar  insUtutMm  exis 
defiles  of  Mount  Olympas.  It  is  maintained  by  five 
inhabitants  of  which  pay  no  kind  of  taxes,  bot  are  boonc 
assistance  to  all  traveUers  who  cross  the  mountains, 
them  as  guides.  They  discharge  this  honourable  tj 
greatest  alacrity  and  good  management,  and,  like  th 
Monks  of  St.  Bernard,  employ  the  sagacity  of  dogps  to 
Tellers  who  may  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  be 

the  snow.  ^^         ^      .     -,  ^^  ^ 

Dweoveries  in  Afriem.^We  understand  that  researo 

of  a  very  int^esting  nature,  are  abont  to  be  paUisbed 

dech,  a  German,  who  has  recently  aitived  in  Bog^laii! 

havmg  previously  travelled  through  Africa,  from  £|ryp 

of  Good  Hope.    It  appears,  that  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Moi 

Moon,  he  found  an  inscribed  pillar,  erected  by   a  R 

about  the  period  of  the  reign  of  Vespsusian.     He  fonnd 

top  of  these  mountains  nearly  400  miles  broad,  on  wl 

vered  a  temple  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  in  fine  pre! 

still  used  for  religious  purposes  by  the  inhabitants. 

level,  he  passed  a  descent  of  62  days'  journey,  and,  wl 

about  nine  days,  he  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  wi 

slung  on  his  shoulder,  marked  with  the  name  of  Harri 

chronometer,  made  by  Marohant    There  wore  also  tw 

tons ;  and  it  was  supposed  the  owners  perished  iot  w 

Out  of  four  Bwopean  c(»npanions  who  accomfianied  1 

only  one  of  them  survived  the  hardships  of  the  joaniey. 
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bucks,  including  a  narrative  drawn  up  by  himself,  and  copious  ex- 
tracts from  his  letters.    By  John  Scott.    8vo.    14s. 

The  life  of  the  Right  Hon.  WillielmaViscountess  Glenorchy,  contain- 
iMextracts from  her  diary  and  correspondence.  By  T.  S.  Jones, 
DJ).    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Artemi  of  Wagarscha|^at,near  mount  Ararat 
in  Armenia,  from  the  original  Armenian.  Written  by  himself,  fiyok 
lOs.  6d. 

The  life  and  Extraordinary  Adventares  of  Samuel  Denmore  Hay- 
ward,  denooiinated  the  modem  Mackheath.  By  Pierce  Egan.  12mo.  Cs, 

Memoirs  of  Bentenuto  Cellini;  a  Florentine  Artist,  written  by  hbn- 
self.    Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq.    2  Vols.    8yo. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  A.  Stewart,  D.B.  of  Edinburgh.  8vo. 
108.  6d. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Hippolytus  and  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  literally  translated  into 
Bnglish  Prose.    With  notes  from  the  text  of  Monk.    8vo.    4s. 

Quintius  Curtius's  History  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Translated  by 
Peter  Pratt.    2  Vols.    £1. 10s. 

Annotations  on  livy.     By  J.  Walker.    8vo.    12s. 

EDUCATION. 

An  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  in  4  Parts. 
By  D.  J.  Gary.    6s. 

The  Universal  Traveller,  compiled  from  the  Standard  Modem  Tra^ 
yels.    By  Samuel  Prior,  100  Wood  Engravings.     10s.  6d. 

An  Epitome  of  Chemistry ;  wherein  the  Principles  of  that  Science 
are  illustrated  in  100  instructive  Experiments.  By  Rev.  J.  Topham,. 
A.M.     12mo.    ds.  6d. 

Collectanea  Latinae,  or  Select  Extracts  from  such  Latin  Authors  as 
Mre  usually  read  in  Schools  before  Virgil  and  Horace,  with  Notes  tmd. 
a  Vooabulaiy.    By  T.  Qnin. 

A  Greek  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  abridged  from  the  Greek 
Graxnmar  of  Augustus  Mathias.  By  C.  J.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  12mo. 
38.  6d.  , 

Aridtarchus ;  or,  the  Principles  of  Composition,  with  rules  for 
attaining  to  purity  and  elegance  of  expression.  By  Philip  Williams* 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  School-Fellows,  a  Tale.  By  Miss  Sandham.  Foolscap  8vo. 
48.  6d. 

Select  Passages  from  the  Bible,  arranged  under  distinct  heads  for 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families.  Alexander  Adam,  Teacher,  Edin- 
burgh.   12mo.    48. 

Domestic  Education.    By  W.  J.  Hort.    22  Vob.    £3.  las.  6d. . 
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PIKE  ARTS. 

Memoit  on  Cry stallo  Ceramice,  or  Glass  Incrustations 

:  Pellatt,  Jan.    4to.    5s.  ^  ^    ^     . 

Bridges's  coloured  representations  of  th  e  Custom  s  an< 
*  France  and  Italy,  with  a  descriptive  account  of  the  Pis 

late  Dr.  Polidori.  ,     . 

The  Flemish,  Dutch,  and  German  Schools  of  Paintii 
S.  James.    8vo.    12s. 

Practical  Hints  on  Composition  in  Painting,  illastral 
pies  from  the  great  Masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and  D 
By  John  Barnett.    4to.    12s. 

Six  Views  of  Bolton  Abhey,  drawn  from  nature,  by 
on  Stone,  by  A.  Aglio.    8s. 

Instructions  for  Civil  and  Military  Surveyors  in  Plain 
W.  Sohom,  Lieut.  9th  Infantry.    4to.    £1.  10s. 

Toung  Artist's  Assistant;  or, Elements  of  the  Fine  Ai 
Ham  Enfield,  M.A.    12mo.    4s.  6d. 

OEOORAPHT  AND  ASTRONOMY. 

i 

A  Celestial  Atlas.    By  Alexander  Jamieson,  A.M. 
Elements  of  Astronomy.     By  John  Brinkley,   D.D 

8vo.    I2s. 

A  Complete  Atlas  of  the  English  Counties.  By  Thoi 
Wmiam  Darton.    £8.  8s. 

Patterson's  Roads  of  England  and  Wales,  re-modellec 
and  improved.    By  Edward  Mogg.     8to.     16s. 

The  Edinburgh  Gazetteer.    6  Vols.    Bvo.     £5.  8s. 

HISTORY. 

The  New  Annual  Register,  for  1821.     8vo.     £1.  Is. 

Rivington's  Annual  Register,  for  1810.     8vo.     £1. 

Chronological  Notes  of  Scottish  Affairs,  from  1680  tc 
taken  from  the  diary  of  Lord  FountainhalU    4to.     £\, 

Dodsley's  Annual  Register,  for  1820.    8vo.     £l.  X2s. 

The  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the.  Accessioc 
to  the  Restoration.    By  George  Brodie,  Esq.  Advocate. 

£2.  12s..  6d. 

A  Summary  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Modem.    By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Collins,  M.A.    2  Vols.     8i 

LAW. 

The  Trial  of  Peter  Heamen  and  Francis  Gaatiez  or  O; 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  at  Edinburgh,  Nov.  20,  18S 
and  Murder.    Edited  by  Alexander  Stuart,  Clerk  to  the 

Howell's  Collection  of  State  Trials,  Vol.  XXX.  botn^ 
the  Continuation.    Royal  8vo.    £1.  lis.  6d. 

A  Full  Report  of  the  Trial  of  James  Stuart,  Esq.  yoiu 
I  earn,  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  ^  June  10,  1822 

'  by  a  Member  of  the  Court.     8vo. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  the  Statute  c 
Law  of  England.    By  John  Miller,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Report  of  the  Trial,  Leslie  v,  Blackwood.    3s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  Rudiments  of  Practical  Perspective.  ByPeterKicho 
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A  SyBtem  of  Meohanios,  for  the  use  of  the  Students  at  the  Uniyer- 
sity  of  Dablin.    By  the  Rot.  J.  R.  Robimioii.    8vo.    Ids, 

The  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Central  Forces.  By  the  Rev.  B^^ 
Lardner.    8to.    88. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Joomal  of  Popular  Medicine,  explaining  the  nattoe,  causes,  and 
prevention  of  Diseases,  &c.  By  Charles  Thomas  Headen,  Surgeon 
to  the  Chelsea  and  Brompton  Dispensary.    2  Vols.    8yo.    18s. 

Analytical  Physiolo^.    By  S.  Wood,  M.D.    8vo.    10s.  8d. 

•  The  Study  of  Medicine.    By  John  Mason  Good,  M.D.    4  Volsl 
8vo.    £3.  4s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir  William  Jones's  Discourses.    2  Vols.    24mo.    6s.  8d. 

May  yon  like  it.    By  a  country  Curate.     12mo.    6s. 
.  Introduction  to  Heraldry  in  62  cards.    8s. 

Sir  Andrew  Wylie  of  tiiat  Ilk.  By  the  author  of  Annals  of  tho 
Parish.    3  Vols.    12mo.    £1.  Is. 

A  Comparative  Bstimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies. 
By  Granville  Penn,  Bsq.    8vo.    12s. 

The  Use  of  the  Blow-pipe  in  Chemical  Analysis,  and  in  the  Bxami- 
nation  of  Minerals.    By  J.  J.  Berelius.    8vo.    12s. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar,  for  1822.    12mo.    68. 

Chinese  Novels,  translated  from  the  original,  to  which  are  added^ 
Proverbs  and  Moral  Maxims.    By  John  Francis  Davis,  F.R.S. 

Table  Talk;  or,  Original  Essays.  By  William Hazlett.  Vol. II. 
8vo.     14s. 

Bssays  on  Subjects  of  Importance  in  Metaphysics,  Morals,  and 
Religion.    By  the  late  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  Esq.   8vo.    16s. 

An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Steam  Engine.  By 
Charles  Frederic  Partington.'    8vo.    18s. 

A  Practical  Esay  on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron.  By  Thomas  Tred* 
gold.    8vo.    12s. 

Essays.    By  Father  FitK-Eustace,  a  Mendicant  Friar.    Small  8vo. 

7s.  6d. 

A  Search  of  Truth  in  the  Science  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  the 
Rev.  Frederic  Beasley,  D.D.    Part  I.    8vo.    14s. 

Iietters  on  Prejudice.    2  Vols.    8vo.    £1.  Is. 

The  Historicid  Romances  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  containing 
the  Abbot,  Monastery,  Ivanhoe,  and  KennUworth.  6  Vols.  8vo. 
£3.  12s. 

No  Enthusiasm,  a  Tale  of  the  Present  Times.  2  Vols.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White.  By  Robert  Southey .  Vol.  III. 
8vo.    98. 

The  Family  Cyclopedia ;  in  2  Parts.    By  James  Jennings. 

The  Modem  Art  of  Fencing,  agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  most 
eminent  Masters  in  Europe.  By  the  Sieur  Guzman  Rolando.  Iftno. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Steam  Boat.    By  the  Author  of  Annals  of  the  Parish,  &c. 

•  Dangerous  Errors ;  a  Tale.    12mo.    6s. 

Quarles's  Spare  Hours;  or,  Four  Centuries  of  Meditations.  2  Vols. 
Royal  16mo.    9s. 

A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of  Bums,  containing  Anecdotes  of  the 
Bard,  and  of  the  characters  he  immortalized,  with  numerous  pieces 
of  Poetry,  original  and  selected.    Small  8vo.    8s. 
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An  Appendix  to  tiie  MkHanH  Flora*  By  Thotiias  Pc 
^  fHth§^co!oiired  Fifties.    £1.  IDs. 

The  Natural  History  of  Sherborne.,  By  the  late  Rev.  OZR 
;  M.A.;  to  which  are  added  tjbe  Natnialist's  Calendar,  & 

'  ^0*    16s..  .  ^ 

The  Florist's  Manual,  or  Hints  for  the  Construction  of  a  ^ 
Garden.    Foolscap  8vo.    ds.  6d. 

Outlines  ofthe  Geology  of  England  and  Wales.  By  tbe  1 
\  Conyheare  and  William  Phillips.    Part  1.  with  a  Map  and 

'  8vo.    16s.    Fine  Paper,    20s. 

The  Philosophy  of  Zoology.    By  John  Flemingr^   I>.1>. 

8vo.    10s. 

Geologioal  Essays,  comprising  a  vwm  of  lie  order  of  live  8 
in  the  district  of  the  river  Avon.     By  J.  Snttcliffe^  A.M.     I 

An  Introduction  to  the  Stndy  of  Fossil  Ovg^anie  Remai 
eially  of  those  found  in  the  British  Strata,  8tc.    By  James  f*: 

12s. 

Hortst  Anglioiis,  or  the  Modem  English  OardeA,  £ec.  B3 
ihor  of  "  British  Botany."    2  Vols.    12mo.     16». 

The  IHffbrent  Modes  of  Cultivating  the  Fine  Apple,  flieai 
introduction  into  Europe  to  the  late  improvements  of  T.  A. 
^  Esq.    8vo.    9s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wemerian  Natural  History  Society.  ^ 
Part  I.    109.  6d. 

Bivalve  Shells  of  the  British  Islands.  By  W.Ttorteii,M.I>. 

PHILAMTH&OPT. 

An  Account  of  a  Plan  for  conducting  of  a  Penny  Savings 
to  Children,  with  the  addition  of  a  Sinking  Fund  for  Famili 
eluding  directions  and  patterns  for  eutting  out  every  s<nrt  of  v 
apparel.    6s. 

Description  of  a  Tread  Mill,  for  the  employment  of  Fii 
8to«    ds. 
1,  The  Influence  of  Protestant  Missionary  Establishments  in 

loping  the  Physical  and  Moral  Condition  of  Man,  &:c.     By  1 
Myers,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Woolwich.    3s. 

Speech  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  the  24lh  Mai^,  tga^ 
^e  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  explanatory 
measures  Which  have  been  successfally  pursued  in  8t«  John's  f 
Glasgow,  for  the  extinction  of  compulsory  Pauperism.     8vo. 

philology; 
The  Persian  Moonshee.      By  the  late  Francis  Gladwin* 
Abridged  by  W.  C.  Snnth,  Esq. 

POETRY. 

Selim;  a  Turkish  Tale,  in  3  Cantos.    By  G.  Fitzgerald. 
I  Sir  Heraud  of  Milan ;  a  Tale.    Royal  8vo.    6s. 

1  Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  Gewge  Crabbe.    5  Vels     8vo 

Sma^l  8vo.    £2.  8s.  '  * 

Memorials  of  a  Tour  upon  the  Continent.    By  William  W( 
worth.    8vo«    6s.  6d. 
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The  Poetry  contaii;^d  in  the  Novels,  Tales,  and  Romancsft  0^ 
Author  of  Waverley.    Foolscap  8vo.    9s.  --^m^vwui 
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Walter  Sco.tL  Bart.    9fo^    aft. 

SMq^.9f  SboiiybnaijIffiltatlmiofPm^iiui.  By  James  l^ttigonMtjri 
iSmo.    58. 

Tha^rave  of  the  lAst  Baxoa ;  or  ilie  L^giAid  of  the  CSiufei^,  a  Paam. 
^y  tbe  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.    8vo.    6s. 

The  Satires  eC  Aulas  Persins  Flaodas^  trauiated  lato  Suglsh 
Verse.  By  W.  Gifford^  £sq.  with  Notes,  tllastrationsy  and  the  lAtui 
Teict.    8vo.    IOb.  <M» 

The  Poetical  Works  of  James  Hogg.  4  Vols,  foolscap  8to«  £1.  lOg^ 

The  Mohawks;  a  Satirieal  Poeni)  with  Notes.    Bvo*    7a.  6d. 

Saored  Lyiles.    By  James  Bditesteo.    Vol*  HI. 

Nonsense  Verses;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  9f  Jamei 
HarWy.    Iteo.    4s.  6d^ 

Epigrams  and  other  Short  Poems,  on  yarious  sahj^cts^  serious  aad 
comle.    By  Edward  Trapp  Pilgttm,  Esq. 

^  Cimmor ;  or,  the  Bugle  Horn,  a  Tragedy,  with  odier  Draiaatia 
Dialogoes  and  MiseeUaneous  Poems.    By  EKjah  Barwall  Imp^. 

Faithfol  aad  Forsaken*    A  Dramatic  Sketch. 

POLITICS  AND  POUTICAL  ECONOMY. 

Xi^tterS  to  Count  Toreno,  on  the  proposed  Penal  Code.  By  Jeremjr 
Bentham.    5s. 

Ostensible  Causes  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland.  By  Wesley 
Doyle,  Esq.    Is.  6d. 

Review  of  the  Banking  System  of  England.    8^o.    7s.  6d. 

Address  to  the  Land-Owners  of  the  Uiiited  Empire.  By  C.  C. 
Western,  Esq.  M.P.    2s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Poor  Laws ;  with  a  Plan  for  reducing  the  Poor^s 
Rates  preparatory  to  their  Aholition.    By  S.  Brooks.    Sto.    Is.  6d» 

Observalions,  addressed  to  his  Excellency  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
K.6.,  &c.  &c.  on  the  State  of  Ireland.  By  the  Earl  of  Blessington^ 
8yo.    6«. 

'  The  Speeches  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the  House  of  Cqmmon^^ 
with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life.  B^  William  Peter,  Esq.  2  Vols.  8ve.  26s. 

An  Answer  to  a  Sixth  Edition  of  a  Pamphlet,  supposed  official,  on 
the  State  of  the  Nation,  accompanied  with  a  third  chapter,  heing  a 
Treatise  on  Agricultural  Distress,  &c.  &c. 

The  Presents tate  of  England,  in  regard  to  Agriculture,  Trade,  asud 
Finance.    By  Joseph  Lowe,  Esq.    8yo.    12s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Prayers,  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  ladiyiduals.  By  the  Rcy. 
Edmund  Butcher.    8vo.    8s. 

Benaons,  on  the  PuhSo  Means  of  Grace,  the  Fasts  and  Festiyals, 
&c.  By  the  late  Rt.  Rcy.  Theodore  Dehon^  D.D.  Bishop  of  South 
OaioHiia.    2  Vols.    8yo.    £1.  Is. 

Sermons,  on  the  Christian  Faith  and  Character.  By  ReY*  John 
Bird  Suflmev,  A.M.    5s.  6d. 

Testimonies  of  the  Truth  of  Natural  and  ReTcaled  Religion ;  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  distingidshed  Laymen.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Bi«irster.    12mo.    ds.  6d. 

SeiMdiis  on  the  Christian  Character,  with  occasional  Discourses. 
By  the  Rev^  Charles  James  Hoare,  A.M.    10s.  6d. 

Sermons.  By.  the  Roy.  J^  W.  Cnnningham,  Vicar  of  Harrow. 
8vo.    lOs.  6d. 
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\  flie  HiMoiy  and  CimTenioii  of  a  Jewiah  Bojr.     12tBc 

The  SeaMiiB  contemplated  in  the  S|Miit  of  the  €ro«pi 
J  niMUi*     By  the  Rer.  Thomaa  GOlupiey  Mmister  of  C 

4s.  6d. 

Plain  Semons,  on  the  RelaJdre  Duties  of  the  P€M>r. 
;  Evans,  Jon.  M.A.    12mo.    4s. . 

Biblical  F^ragnents.  By  Mary  Anne  SchimmeipeMnfa 
Crown  8to.    78.  ed. 

Christian  Fellowship ;  or  the  Church  Member's  €v«iide. 
J.  A..  James.    12nio. 

The  Seaman's  Prayer  Book;  bein|^  a  Form  of  Pray 
chiefly  from  the  litmrgy^  adapted  to  the  Worafaqp  of 
18mo.    ds.  Od. 

Six  Villaf^e  Sermons,  on  Belatiye  Duties.  By  the  I 
BeroiSy  M.A.    Is.  6d. 

Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  ByBdwa 
IjL.D.    Partn.    8to.    7s. 

The  BpisUes  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  translatedy  with  an 

and  Notes.    By  the  Rer.  T.  Belsham.    4  Vols.     Svo.     i 

i  The  Collects  prefixed  to  the  Epistles  and  GcMspc^,  in 

of  England  and  Ireland,  catechetically  escplained.     By 
Badcliffe,  M.A.    12mo.    ds. 

Obseirations  on  the  Metrical  Version  of  the  Psalm 
8temhold,Hopldn8,  and  others,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  ti 
with  which  this  collection  was  at  first  admitted.  '  By  the 
Todd,  M. A.    8vo-    4s.   - 

Sermons  on  Subjects  Doctrinal  and  Practical.  By  the 
White,  A.M.    2  Vols.    8vo.    34s. 

Disconrses,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Epistle 
By  W.  Moir,  D.D.    8vo.    78.  6d. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Gamhold,  with  an  IntitM 
say.    Bf  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.    Advocate.     12mo.    4s. 

Practical   and    Familiar   Sermons.      By   the  Roy.   ] 
Vol.  IV.    68. 
.  On  the  Moral  Benefits  of  Death  to  Mankind.    By  D.  Bi 

A  Country  Parson's  Second  Ofiering  to  his  Mother 
Nine  Pastoral  Sermons.    12mo.    3s. 

Scriptnte  Principles,  Precepts,  and  Precedents,  in  Fa^ 
Baptism  of  Infants.    By  D.Isaac.    12mo.    48.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  North  Europe,  selected  from  Modem  Writer 
Rev.  W.  Bingley,  M.A.    12mo.    68.  dd. 

Journal  of  a  Tonr  and  Residence  in  SwitsKrland.  Bv  1 
2  Vols.    £1.  4s.  ^ 

Travels  in  Georgia,  Babylonia,  Persia,  &c.  Bv  Sir  n 
Porter.    Vol.  II.    £1. 148.  6d. 

Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  the  late  Jo 
Bnrckhardt.    4to.    £2.  88. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  State  of  the  Ancient  Palibotfan 
containing  a  Tour  from  Bhangalpoor  to  Mandar,  thence  to 
poor,  and  a  Circuit  of  the  Hills,  with  an  Account  of  the  Site 
dent  City  of  Jey  Nuggur,  and  some  remarks  on  the  Jeyne 
made  during  the  months  of  December  and  Januarv  \MfL. 


William  Franklin.    4to.    I5s. 
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SoeiHjffor  the  BnUdimg  mmd  EmiMrgetmeni  •fCfturcAet.— The  Foortii 
AmuYersary  of  this  Soeiety  waa  held  on  Monday,  May  20;  the  Aich- 
bishop  of  Canteibnry  in  the  chair.  From  the  Report  it  a]]ipeared^ 
that  in  the  eomse  of  the  last  year  sixty-eii^ht  apfUications  had  bees 
receiyed,  filly-fonr  grants  made,  to  the  amonnt  of  £19,561,  and  room 
provided  for  16,891  pmons;  13,764,  about  three-foorUis  of  the 
whole  being  free  sittings.  Since  the  formation  of  tiie  Society 
60,000  additi<mal  sittin^^s  have  been  provided,  c^. which  near  60,000 
are  free  and.nnapproporyated.  The  oontribntiMis  to  the  Society,  from 
its  origin,  haye  been  in  donations  £60,873.  6a.  lOd.,  and  in  annual 
sobaeriptions  £690.  14s.  Jhiring  the  last  year  two  donntions  of 
£600  each  were  sent  anonjononsly. 

CAcdbntf  CoUesie.—On  Thursday,  June  13,  the  Thirtieth  AmdTer- 
aary  of  the  opening  of  the  late  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  College* 
(now  at  Cheshunt,  Herts,)  was  held  in  the  College  ChapcL  Four  q£ 
the  students  read  selecti<ms  from  the  Scriptum  and  from  the  lituigy 
oi  the  Church  of  Bnglaad.  Mr.  WilHam  lAcy  and  Mr.  Eben.  Moriey 
(two  of  the  senior  students)  detiyered  orations,  the  latter  on  'divine 
iUoinination,'  and  the  fonner  on  '  the  image  of  God.'  The  Key.  Dr. 
CoUyer  preached  from  Rer.  xix.  10.  *  The  testimony  of  Jesua  is  the 
Spirit  of  pro)phecy.'  A  large  party  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution 
afterwards  dined  together,  when  a  Report  of  the  state  of  the  CoUege^ 
was  read.  Besides  the  Collection  at  the  Chapel,  seyeral  liberal 
donations  were  presented  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  new  subscribers 
were  annonneed,  and.  some  of  the  old  ones  doohled  the  amount  off 
their  annual  subscriptions. 

Baptist  HomB  Missionary  Soeiety, — ^The  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening, .  June  18,  at  the  City  of 
liondon  Tavern ;  Edward  Phillips,  Esq.  High  Sheriif  of  Wiltshire,  in 
the  chair.  The  Report  stated,  that  the  Society  now  employed  twdy e 
Missionaries,  who  are  entirely  devoted  to  the  work,  undef  ^  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee,  besides  assisting  upwards  of  eighty  stated 
ministers  and  occasional  preachers  of  the  gospel,  situated  in  twenty- 
six  counties  in  England,  and  seven  in  Wales.  Each  of  these  labour- 
ers regularly  preaches  at  fit>m  two. to  ten  different  stations ;  and  they 
haye  idtogetitier  upwards  of  an  hundred  Sunday  schools  under  <heir 
care.  The  receipts  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  nearly  £990, 
upwards  of  £200  more  than  those  of  any  fonner  year.  Still  the 
stated  income  of  the  institution  does  not  amount  to  one  half  its 
expenditure,  the  larger  proportion  must  therefore  be  provided  by 
occasional  donations  and  public  collections,  which  are  not  obtained 
without  considerable  labour  and  expense. 

Bt^^tist  Missum. — On  Wednesday  morning,  June  19,  the  Anniyer- 
sary  of  this  Society  commenced  by  a  sermon,  deliyered  in  the  Metho- 
dist Chapel,  Great  Queen-street,  by  the  Rey.  W.  Jay,  of  Bath.  In 
the  evening  the  Rev.  Micah  Thomas,  of  Abergavenny,  preadied  at 
Sion  Chapel.  At  a  prayer  meeting,  held  for  the  special  purpose  of 
imploring  a  divine  blessing  upon  the  society  and  its  founders,  on  the 
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\  foUowiBg  mondiig,  at  Eagle-street  meetinr  honsey  the  "v 

>'  Rylandi  of  BriflM,  deltrered  a  very  raitabie  address,  fin 

J  38. '  M6nt>f  tsmiDl,  help/    Hie  public  meeting  was  S(k>i 

held  in  Great  Qaeea-street  Chapel,  Ben|aisin  Shai 
treasarer,  in  the  chair ;  who,  in  his  speech  with  'vrhich  Yti 
meeting,  very  happily  adverted  to  tile  pleasing  instant 
tian  Uberality,  lUrorded  by  the  fact  of  an  Independ< 
liating  preached  in  a  WesteyMi  ohapel,  for  a  Bs^ttst  '8< 
Report  contained  an  interesting  aeconnt  of  the  present 
■lissioM  on  tbe  Continent  of  India,  in  CeyloBy  Jara,  £ 
West  Indies,  fcc.  together  with  a  statement  of  the  nMMura 
at  home  for  promoting  the  faiterest  of  the  soeietT'.  FVoi 
ment  of  accounts,  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  ifi  the  m 
year  jnst  closed,  had  been  greater  than  in  any  pree 
except  the  last,  in  which  extraordinary  donatioas  and 
had  Seen  made  to  Hie  amount  of  £12000.  Tiie  amoimt 
the  past  year  was  ahont  £11,600,  exceeding  tke  exp^ 
£1000;  hat  as  the  treasnrer  had  immediately  to  ma 
remittance  to  India,  and  was  under  acceptance  for  bills  < 
•I  tlienee,  he  concluded  his  statement  of  accovnts  by  ini 

meeting,  tiiat  the  amount  of  debt  due  from  the  sooiety  m 
slated  at  £4K)0Ob 

R&thtrhmn  Indepetidmt  CoUege* — On  Tuesday^  Jane  Sfi 
tte  Annual  Sxamination  of  tlie  Students  of  thia  Instil 
Boethroyd  was  called  to  the  chair.  ,  The  junior  Hebivw 
in  &e  twelfth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  analysed  sac 
miy  member  of  die  Committee  pleased  to  point  out. 
Hebrieans  read  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  and  went  throo^ 
the  Chainnan  selected  at  the  moment ;  they  read  also  in 
l^overbs.  The  Chaldee  and  Sjriac  Classes  were  exam 
second  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  in  the  seventh  chapter  oC  J 
Peshito  Syiiae  t^vaioii.  The  junior  Greek  Class  read  i 
chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apontles,  and  parsed  serei 
Another  Class  was  examined  in  the  Oration  of  Lysias  as 
iosthenes,  and  in  the  Septnagint  version  of  the  hook  of 
Tile  seniors  read  in  the  Oration  of  ifischines  against  i 
In  Latin,  the  juniors  were  examined  in  the  Second  Ode  c 
book  of  Horace.  They  produced  and  read  several  Engiis 
tions  of  these  Odes.  Another  Class  translated  part  of  the 
of  Tacitus's  History.  The  afternoon  was  occupied  with  exai 
Students  in  Theology.  The  Mathematical  Examination  in 
ing  was  precluded  by  a  meeting  of  the  General  Commits 
Institution. — On  the  following  day,  Wednesday  26,  th 
Meeting  of  the  Subscribers  was  held,  Joseph  Read,  £s«»  in 
Mr.  Benson  read  to  ^e  meeting  a  Greek  Theme ;  andMr. 
and  Mr.  Barton  delivered  Latin  Themes.  The  Report  of 
mittee  announced,  that  there  had  been  nineteen  sladen 
Institution  at  the  commencement  of  the  session;  that  a 
{f  finish  their  studies  at  the  present  Midsummer— -of  these 

going  to  stations  of  usefulness,  and  one  intends  finisfaing  hi 

Son  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — ^In  the  Evening,  at  tlM 

.;  three  students  delivered  English  Themes  ; — ^Mr.  Woodwi 

\  the  certainty  and  near  ai^roaoh  of  the  Millenniam  •'  Mr 

i  '  '  On  the  means  of  hastening  ftat  state  of  the  Church  •  Mr 

J  *  On  Ac  efftisioii  of  the  Spirit  to  give  eficacy  to  those  me« 
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Stealety  o€  Leed$,  deHvered  an  appropriate  addreas  to  the  •tedanl*^ 
wliicsh  closed  the  service*  of  the  day.^ — ^The  Report  of  the  Treasureip 
aiiiKMiBced  that  he  was  more  than  £400  in  advance;  while  tho 
expenses  of  the  current  year  are  anprovided  for — a  circnuMtanoa 
which  most  distress  all  the  Meads  of  the  Institution. 

HamerUm  Academy, — On  the  morning  of  June  2Gth,  the  Annaal 
Sermon  before  the  fnends  of  this  Institution  was  preached  at  Broad- 
street  by  the  Rev.  John  Innes,  of  Camberw^.    In  the  eTcning  two 
of  the    Students    delivered  orations ;    Mr.   Jaeobson^  *  On  Falsa 
Notions  of  Charity  in  Religjious  Matters/  and  Mr.  Morell  *  On  Prejn« 
dices  with  regard  to  ReHgion/    On  the  following  day  was  the  pubi* 
Uc  examination  of  the  students,  the  Rev.  W.  Ward,  of  S tow-mark^ 
in  the  chair.    The  examination  in  the  department  of  Languages  had 
taken  place  on  a  preceding  day  by  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Innes,  in  tho 
ncM>st  close  and  rigorous  manner,  none  of  the  classes  having  any 
previous  knowledge  of  the  passages  which  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  explain,  parse,  or  scan,  except  so  far  as  that  they  would  be  in  tho 
authors  read  throughout  the  past  year.    The  conductors  of  thia 
strict  examination  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classics,  and  in  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  expressed  themselves  highly  gratified  with  its  resulta^ 
On  the  public  day,  the  students  were  interrogated  on  several  branoheA 
of  science,  and  particularly  in  theology ;  and  the  ministers  and  other 
gentlemen  present  were  pleased  to  express  their  [satisfaction.    The 
Chairman  delivered  an  lifiectionate  and  instructive  charge  to  tho 
students,  and  the  meeting  was  concluded,  as  it  had  been  openmib 
with  prayer.    Shortly  after,  the  first  stone  of  the  new  Academy  was 
laid  by  the  venerable  Treasurer,  Joseph  Stonard,  £sc|.  who  delivered 
an  appropriate  speech  on  the  occasion;  after  which  a  hymn  was 
sang,  and  a  very  suitable  and  interesting  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Winter,  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  tbii 
Academy  and  its  tutors  from  the  commencement ;  and,  in  coiicluaion# 
soieom  orayer  was  offered  hj  the  Divinity  tutor  for  a  blessing  on  thM 
mdertaxing,  and  on  all  the  interests  of  our  country  and  the  unsv^w 
^upch  of  G0d.    Mr.  Innes  and  Dr.  Winter  have  complied  ^"^^^J 
requfist  mado  known  to  tdbem,  fbr  the  publication  of  the  aecmon  ana 
address. 


HwBtou  AcmUmjf.'^Oik  Tuesday,  July  2,  the  Annual  Exaypyg^ 
of  the  Students  wns  held  before  several  miniaters  and  €viendti  ^JT^ 
institution.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Manuel  was  in  the  cKair  for  tl^e  V^,jn«a 
iUMi  Oriental  department,  and  the  Rev,  Mr.  HaciArla»e  for  v^e^^ 
Lettres,  Philosophical  and  Theolog^  department.     "TUe  vi^[^ 
I  of  the>«^  year  read  in  Latin  portions  of  Cicero^a  OratL<>|^^^^a 

\  Greek  iEsop's  Fables,  from  tbe  CoUeotanea   Minora*      J^  Tbo«* 

examined  also  in  sabjects  oenneoted  with  the  Sel&ea  I'^^^'*^^  and  '^ 
of  the  sMsad  year  read  in  Latin  some  of  the  Odea  of  S^^:^^^jiod  oA 
\  Greek  a  part  of  Lucian's  Dialogues.    They  'vrere  also    ^^^^^^^^ 


various  suhiiects  connected  with  faitellectnal  Pluloaoplsy^^TIiilia  ^^^^ 
of  the  fldrd  book  of  Euclid's  Blements.     Tbe  wbolo    ^^  ,^w^  oi  ^« 
Bfoduoed  S§Bays  on  difierent  branches  of   tke   PhBo^f^^^^t  ^^ 
Mind,  some  itf  which  were  read.    Those  o€  the  ^^'^^^^t^  ^***Sa 
examined  in  Taoitns  and  Demosthenes.    Some  of  thear*  ^'^^b^^  ^^x 
9a  important  topics  of  Biblical  Criticiam.      In  Hebrew^    ^^^^^^ 
•Kamined  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.    In  I>i^iiiity  tb^y   ^^  ^^    «« 
aoeeont  of  the  leetnres  they  had  received  on  tbe  doctit*»^^^--*^>io»ft^ 
9in.    Those  of  the>»ra  year  road  part  of  tiae  CBdip^^^ 
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Sophocles,  and  tlie  Chaldee  of  the  book  of  I>aniel 
underwent  an  examination  on  the  Lectures  whicli  had.  \>i 
on  the  doetrine  of  IMyine  Influence.  Both  in  this  a 
class  the  students  answered  various  questions  proposei 
the  examiners  on  the  subjects  of  their  lectures  sui<l 
attestation  to  the  satisfactory  attainments  and  profici 
students  was  signed  by  the  chairman  and  seyeral  oth< 
--On  Wednesday  evening  three  of  the  students  deliver 

*  courses  at  the  Chapel  adjoining  the  Academy :  IMTr.  D 

Compassion  for  the  Souls  of  Men ;'  Mr.  Tippets,  *  On  1 
Tendency  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;'  and  Mr.  Sib 

♦  Bay  of  Pentecost' — On  Thursday  evening  the  General 

the  Subscribers  to  the  Institution  was  held  at  the  Cit3 

'  Tavern,  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.  in  the  chair.    From  the  R 

Committee  it  appears,  that  during  the  past  year  seven  of 

I  have  entered  on  stations  of  usefulness.    Mr.  J.  Roberts 

Melton  Mowbray;  Mr.  W.  Gear  at  Market  Harboroo 
Pain  at  Homcastle,  Lincolnshire ;  Mr.  W.  Evans  at  1^ 
Noriblk;  Mr.  John  Woolrldge  at  Northumberland-stre 
Mr.  J.  Anderson,  at  Market  Raisin,  Lincolnshire  ;  and  Mr 
nell  at  Romford.  By  the  statement  of  the  accoants  it  a 
the  treasurer  is  £144  in  advance. 

\  Royal  Humane  Society, — ^The  Anniversary  Festival  of  tl 

Institution  was  held  on  Wednesday,  April  10,  at  the  City 
Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street,  the  Duke  of  Northumberl 
chair.  In  the  coarse  of  the  evening,  the  individuals 
been  restored  through  the  medium  of  the  Society's  plans, 
duced  into  the  room,  which  they  paraded  to  slovr  mus: 
solemnity  of  the  scene  produced  a  most  powerful  impret 
Secretary's  Report  stated,   that  within  tiie  period    of 

J  ears,  the  Society  had  paid  20,600  claimants,  for  cases  i 
ave  been  preserved.  Since  its  establishment,  6000  i 
including  the  saved  and  restored,  have  been  rescued  i 
agency,  in  the  metropolis,  from  premature  death.  Ii 
suggested  tiiat  a  medal  should  be  presented,  and  worn  by 
whose  exertions  have  saved  the  Uves  of  individuals.  In 
of  last  year,  the  number  of  cases  which  came  under  the 
tion  of  the  Society  amounted  to  149,  of  which  134  were  i 
and  16  unsuccessful.  Among  the  149,  were  20  attempte* 
of  females,  and  3  of  males,  and  two  fell  victims  to  self-d< 
The  number  of  successful  cases  were  6164;  and  the  i 
claimants  rewarded,  added  to  the  total  of  former  years  2 
above  enumeration  is  merely  confined  to  London  and 'it 
In  instancingthe  effects  of  the  Society  in  the  year  1820^1  it> 
that  forty  persons  fell  through  the  ice  in  the  Serpentine  I 
Canal  in  St.  James's  Park,  but  were  saved  through  the 
means. — A  most  interesting  ceremony  took  place  in  the  cot 
evening,  in  the  presentation  of  a  medal  by  the  Duke  of 
berland  to  a  Mrs.  Blamire,  through  whose  exertions  the 
individual  was  saved.  Dec.  30, 1821,  during  very  tempesti 
ther,  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Industry,  tender  to  his  Mafe 
Severn,  was  coming  on  shore  with  14  men  on  board ;  at  eiiri 
she  was  seen  to  upset,  and  every  man  was  consigned  to  ti 
sea.  Mrs.  B.  had.  been  anxiously  watching  the  boat  from  he 
window,  and  she  beheld  the  circumstance.    She  hastena 
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beach  to  afford  relief,  bat  the  boat  and  crew  were  sunk  ;  the  body  of 
an  old  man  was  dragged  from  the  water :  she  ordered  him  to  bo  re« 
moved  to  her  own  cottage,  and  after  following  the  instructions  of 
the  Society,  and  paying  tiie  most  unceasing  attention  to  the  man,  he 
was  restored,  although  apparently  dead  when  taken  out  of  the  water. 
She  was  received  with  the  most  rapturous  applause.  A  subscription 
to  a  large  amount  was  made  by  the  company. 

Philanthropic  Society  y  Mile  End, — ^The  Anniversary  Dinner  and 
Meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held,  Thursday,  April  11,  at  the  City 
of  London  Tavern.  This  Society,  which  was  established  in  1803,  has 
for  its  laudable  object,  the  discharge  of  persons  confined  for  small 
debts ;  and  the  temporary  relief  of  the  necessitous  manufacturing 
and  labouring  poor  in  London  and  its  environs.  At  half-past  tye  the 
ehair  was  taken,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
by  N.  Charrington,  Esq.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Treasurer 
read  a  long  list  of  subsmptions,  and  commented  on  the  growing 
prosperity  of  the  Institution.  During  the  last  year,  1099  persons 
were  relieved  from  different  parishes  :•— discharged  from  prisons 
for  small  debts,  60;  relieved  m  distress  1639,  at  an  expense  of 
£763.  6s,  4d.  The  total  number  of  persons  discharged  from  prison 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Society  in  March,  1803,  amounts  to 
1513 ;  and  in  addition,  24,299  have  been  relieved,  who,  with  their 
families,  make  an  aggregate  of  93,886  persons. 

Caledonian  Asylum, — ^The  Fifth  Anniversary  Festival  of  this  excellent 
Institution,  was  held  on  Saturday  evening,  April  13,  in  Freemasons' 
Hall.  The  Society  has  for  its  object  the  supporting  and  educating 
the  children  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  mariners,  natives  of  Scotiand, 
who  have  been  disabled  or  have  died  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  of  indigent  Scotch  parents  resident  in  London,  notentitied  toparo- 
cldal  relief.  At  seven  o'clock  Sir  Chas.  Grant  took  the  chair,  and 
was  supported  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stowell,  Major-Gen.  Sir 
W.  G.  Keir,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  personages,  toge- 
ther with  a  most  respectable  company,  many  of  whom  were  clad  in 
the  martial  Highland  costume,  whidi  had  a  peculiarly  splendid 
^fect.  Thirty  iNoys,  clothed  in  the  Highland  dress  by  the  Society, 
entered  the  hall,  and  went  through  various  evolutions.  Their  ap- 
pearance elicited  much  applause. 

Economical  Society, — On  Saturday,  April  13,  the  Anniversary  Din- 
ner of  the  Co-operative  and  Economical  Society,  founded  on  Mr. 
Owen's  plans  took  place  at  Guildford-street  East,  Gray's-Inh-LanOy 
and  was  respectably  attended.  The  dinner  was  furnished  in  a  style 
6f  eleganteconomy,  and  consisted  of  good  substaintial  fare.  After 
dinner  Mr.  Owen  read  his  principles  upon  which  the  Institution  was 
founded,  gave  an  account  of  the  advantages  and  progress  of  the 
Society,  and  enlarged  upon  those  evils  which  it  was  intended  to  re- 
move, and  those  blessings  it  was  calculated  to  diffuse.  From  the 
principles  which  he  de'pietured,  it  appeared  tiiat  the  Society  was  a 
government  in  miniature,  consisting  of  a  community  of  (tamhep^ 
and  producing  a  community  of  interests.  The  Society  contemplates 
a  reform  in  the  present  system  of  education,  an  amelioration  of  the 
eondition  of  man  as  an  individual,  and  a  promotion  of  his  happiness 
as  a  social  being. 

•  London  Orphan  Aeyhan.'r-Wedntaday  evening,  April  17,  the  Anni- 
versary Festival  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  the  City  of  London 
Tavern,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Doke  of  York  in  the  chair.    In  tiie 
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t^nno  ol  tiie  eveniiig,  180  h^n  and  giilB  ednewfeed  % 
p«riided  tiM  toom,  and  oidiibited  a  Tory  bealih 
ippeaittMe.  The  Re|K>rt  stated,  ihnk  amoe  tiia  preeec 
atoy  tweW«  children  had  left  tiie  Asyliim,  their  ednoatic 
plete ;  and  35  had  been  received  under  their  proteotiLoii 
nwaher  mvw  in  the  eslahltshmeat  las.  It  alsb  appea 
monies  received  on  account  of  the  Building  Fund  (it  b< 
l^Y  the  Society  to  have  a  more  commodious  estabHsbii 
toneaiiy  £8000,  hat  they  do  not  intend  comme»ciiis^ 
»  until  the  fund  increases  to  £10,000.    At  ttie  last  eleetic 

^t  were  on  the  list,  bat  only  14  could  be  admitted,  it  is 

I  i  intCAlieii  of  the  Board  to  erect  a  hailding  for  aOd  ehiidM 

aonptions  of  the  evening  were  very  handsomie,  mod 
•  ^oon  enable  the  Committee  to  realize  all  their  bene 

tioos. 
MagdaUn  Hospital— The  64th  Anniversary  of  this 

held  on  Thursday,  April  12,  when,  after  an  appjpopzial 
»^  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LlandaJf,  from  Rom.  xiL  15,  tihe  Q 

«  other  Friends  to  this  most  usefai,  but  unebtmsive  cbaii 

V  ^le  Londim  Tavern,  Ae  Hon.  Mr.  P«rcy  in  the  ehair, 

t;  Mr«  Jttstiee  Park,  and  Mr.  Justice  Richardson.     The 

[  ibe  ehapiel  amoanted  to  £64.  3s.,  and  at  the  dinner  to  ^ 

i  London  Hospital—The  Annual  Sermon   for   tihe    be 

Charity,  was  preached  on  Friday,  April  19,  at  tiie  c 

Hospital,  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.    After  having  inspec 

eal,  the  Oovemors  and  Friends  of  the  Instituticm  re 
ndon  Tavern,  where  they  partook  of  an  elegant  din 
for  the  occasion,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Bake  of  Glon 
f^adx.    A  handsome  collection  was  made: 

Artists^    Gtneral  Benevolent  Jnetitutian.r^Tbia    Soci 
eighth  Anniversary  Dinner,  csi  Friday  evening,   May 
masons'  Tavern.    The  Earl  oi  Liverpool,  in  the  absence 
ef  York,  presided.     At  the  close  of  the   evening,   fa 
anaaimoed,  that  the  collection  in  the  room  amounted  te 
London  Female  Penkentiiary.-— The  Annnal  Meeting 
benevolent  Society  was  held  en  Monday,  May  6,  in  the  g 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  Strand,  W.  Wilberferoe, 
ia  Oie  chair.    Firom  the  Report  e£  die  laat  year's  pr 
shears,  that  daring  that  period  14d  applicationa  had  b 
the  Society.    Fourteen  ^oung  women  had  been  placed  i 
m  restored  to  fteir  friends,  21  discharged  or  left  od 
asoount,  one  had  passed  to  her  parish^  and  one  dec 
aiecting  aneodotes  were  related  of  some  of  the  appUoaa 
had  heea  received  from  those  who  wcne  |daoed  in  serviee 
their  gs atiutnde^  and  requesting  penutssian  to  beoome 
There  ane  now  100  inmates  in  the  Asykim.    The  BepiMt  n 
tiie  €f»eratioos  of  the  Society  established  at  Brighton  ok 
jl^ail,  under  the  auspices  of  his  Majesty,  wldeh  had  efi 
i  good  in  that  town.    The-subaoriptians  raised  dodng  tft 

\^  amounted  to  £4076.  19s.,  and  Ae  expenditure  to  £i% 

there  stsil  remained  a  balance  against  tbe  Society  of 
Report  concluded  by  calling  for  additional  pecuniary  aa 
^  enahfe  the  Committee  to  siq>poft  the  many  eases  wludt  i 
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AsniTenary  of  this  Institatkni^  for  reBevinn:  t1»e  Widows  aad  Or* 

ShaiiB  of  Distressed  Artists^  was  eelebrated  at  Freemasons'  TaTem, 
be  Barl  of  Blesington  in  the  ehair.  The  Report  of  the  Soeiety  pre* 
sented  a  most  flourishinfp  aocooat  of  the  state  of  the  Institution;  in 
the  last  year  several  instances  of  relief  to  widows  and  orphans 
were  mentioned.    A  liberal  subscription  was  made* 

AfiricfM  Instiiutum.'— Friday,  May  10,  the  Sixteenth  Anniyersary 
Meetings  of  this  Institution  waa  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern^ 
Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ;  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  the  chair.  The  Report  commenced  by  stating^ 
that  a  lamentable  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  Slave  Trade  since 
the  last  Annual  Meeting.  The  whole  of  Western  Africa,  from  the 
river  Senegal  to  Benguela,  had  during  that  period  swarmed  with 
slave  vesseb ;  and  an  active  and  increasing  slave  trade  had  also  been 
carried  on,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  that  continent,  particularly 
from  l^e  island  of  Zanaebar.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  the  chief 
seat  of  diis  traffic  was  in  the  river  Bonn^,  and  at  Calabar,  and  that 
190  slave  ships  had  entered  the  former  river^  and  102  the  latter,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  slaves. 

British  and  Fmreign  School  Soeiety. — ^The  Seventeenth  Anniversary 
of  this  excellent  Society  was  held  on  Thursday,  May.  16,  at  Free- 
masons' Hall,  H.R.H.  the  Buke  of  Sussex  in  the  chair.  The  Report, 
began  with  stating,  that  if  Uie  attention  of  the  Committee  were  con- 
jBned  to  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  Society,  their  task  would  be 
extremely  painful,  as  the  expenses  of  the  Society  far  exceeded  its 
income,  and  amounted  to  more  than  double  the  sum  of  its  annual 
aubscriptions:  the  Committee,  however,  turned  witib  much  pleasure 
to  the  progress  of  the  Society  in  the  work  of  education.  The  Cen- 
tral School  in  the  Borough-road  contains  600  boys  and  900  girls  $  and 
21,396  children  have  been  educated  at  this  school  from  its  commence- 
ment. During  the  last  year,  tiiirty  masters  were  prepared  to  propa- 
gate the  system ;  and  eight  missionaries  studied  the  plan,  in  order  to 
introduce  it  into  their  schools  among  the  heathen.  The  youths 
brought  from  Madagascar,  who  had  been  ten  months  under  instruc- 
tion, had  made  a  progress  beyond  what  could  have  been  expected ; 
fair  specimens  of  dieir  writing  were  handed  round  the  room,  and  ex- 
cited much  admiration.  Spelling  and  Scripture  lessons  are  now 
prepared  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,Russian,  and  Portuguese.  Auxi. 
hary  Societies  are  spreading  through  different  parts  of  &e  kingdom. 

Literary  Fie9id.— The  Anniversary  of  this  excellent  Institution  was 
celebrated  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  on  Tuesday,  May  23.  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  chair,  being  supported  on  the  right  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  on  the  left  by  the  French  Ambassador.  Dr. 
Yates  delivered  a  very  interesting  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee ;  but,  as  he  justly  remarked,  the  delicacy  necessary  to  bo 
observed  in  the  distribution  of  their  fimds  was  such  as  precluded  the 
Conmuttee  from  making  a  foil  and  public  report  of  the  benefits 
achieved  by  their  generosity.  He  however  recited  several  cases 
which  met  with  s^ong  sympathy,  and  the  whole  was  received  with 
general  approbation.  He  farther  stated,  that  he  had  received  a 
donation  of  £1000,  from  And.  Strahan,  Bsq.  and  two  hiJf-yearly 
donations,  of  100  guineas  each,  from  his  Majesty. 

Royal  Metropolitan  Infirmary  for  Sieh  Children, — ^Thursday,  May 
90,  the  first  Anniversary  of  this  Institution,  which  is  patronised  by 
^s  Majesty,  and  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
VOL.  V. — NO.  10.  -20 
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ju  WM  celebrated  at  Freemasons'  Tavern^  Dr.  M'Xjeot 
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{u  was   ceicDTMioa  ai  rrccmiuwas    savpiu^  jLr<«    jmm.  m^%j%*^ 

I  From  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Metropolitaii  Infirmary 

!i  that  since  the  commenoement  of  the  Institutioii,  the  i 

^1  patients  admitted  at  various  stations,  amounted  to  Q4 

only  8446  appeared  to  have  been  vaccinated,  18S4^  1 
small  pox,  and  consequently  3145  remained  totally  i 
proportion  6f  children  which  cannot  be  contemplated 
anxiety,  and  which  would  render  the  fatality  of  tha 
\\  great,  should  it  unfortunately  become  epidemic.      Th 

cers  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  evil;  but  they  reg^ret 
few  parents  availed  themselves  of  the  offers  to  vaccinate 
Of  those  who  had  been  afflicted  with  small  pox,   13€ 
natural  fonn,  and  524  had  been  wilfully  subjected  to 
c  tion;  giving  evidence  that  there  are  still  members 

profession,  who  employ  themselves  in  creating  those  n 
the  exertions  of  their  brethren  and  the  legislature  a 
suppress.    From  the  Treasurer's  Report,  it  appeared 
were  not  flourishing  in  proportion  to  the  exceUence  of  t 
I  but  a  firm  conviction  is  entertained  that  the  public  -will 

i  wiUi  the  most  spirited  support,  when  its  effects  are  s 

known. 
;'  British  and  Foreign  Philanthropie  Society.'— 'Satwcda 

I  first  General  Meeting  of  this  Society,  established  for  i 

\  affording  permanent  relief  to  the  labouring  classes,  w^ 

Freemasons'  Hall,  Adm.  Lord  Torrington  in  the  chair. 
was  read  by  the  Earl  of  Blesington,  and  stated,  that  the 
orig^ated  in  a  design  to  imitate  the  benevolent  Instit 
Lanark,  which  had  been  many  years  under  the  jndic 
ment  of  Mr.  Owen,  who  had  very  obligingly  communica 
of  his  arrangements.  The  Committee  had,  therefore,  a 
;  somewhat  similar,  but  not  including  the  whole  of  tha 

former  propositions.    Lord  B.  then  stated  a  series  oi 
;  or  resolutions  for  the  adoption  of  the  meeting,  the  par 

-t  was,  that — 1.  This  f^an  offers  a  safe  and  profitable  mod 

;  capital. — ^2.  That  it  presents  a  practicable  method  of  e 

i'  tinguishing  the  poors  rates. — 3.  That  in  the  proposed 

"  the  producer  and  consumer  will  be  alike  benefited : az 

\  moral  and  reli^ous  principles  and  habits  here  cultivate 

the  best  security  against  the  evils  of  vice  and  poverty. 
/  Secretaries  then  read  the  amount  of  subscriptions,  amon 

three  of  £6000  each,  from  Col.  Hunter  of  Balzell,  J.  J^ 
and  H.  Jones,  Esq.  of  I>evon;  and  several  more   o 
£1000 ;  but  the  highest  was  £10,000  from  R.  Owen 
^  had  been  also  £16^000  subscribed  in  Edinburgh,  Max 

Birmingham.  ^ 

Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline^  ^c, 

Meeting  of  this  important  Society  was  held  on  Monda 
Freemasons'  Hall,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Buke  of 
Patron,  in  the  chair.  The  Report  largely  developed  t 
the  Society,  and  delineated  its  progress  in  Russia,  Pru 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  America,  even  as  far  as  Mexie 
eulogized  the  labours  of  Mrs.  Fry,  and  the  Ladies'  Cor 
stated  the  formation  of  similar  Committees  in  several  pj 
}  Britain,  and  in  various  cities  on  the  Continent,  particui 

^  sia.    It  then  noticed  the  attention  paid  to  the  reforin 
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ofienders^  md  the  formalioii  of  a  temporary  refbge  for  tkerd,  implor- 
ing pecuniary  aid  for  its  support. 

.  National  School  Society. — Wednesday,  June  5,  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Subscribers  to  the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,  on  the  System  of 
Dr.  Belly  was  held  at  the  Central  School-House,  Baldwin's  Gardens, 
6ray^sInn>Lane.  There  were  present  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  the  Bishops  of  London,  Salisbury,  Chester,  Worcester, 
Exeter,  and  Llandaff,  Lords  Calthorp  andKenyon,Sirias.L«ngham, 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  many  other  distinguished  philanthropists.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  the  chair.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Walmsley, 
tke^  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  read  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  last  year ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  82  new  schools* 
had  been  formed  on  the  National  Plan,  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, in  the  last  year,  whilst  13  schools  had  been  disconttnned; 
that  the  total  number  of  schools  was  1790;  and  also  that  an  increase 
of  upwards  of  12,000  had  taken  place  in  the  last  year,  in  the  numbeir 
jof  children  educated  in  the  different  schools,  the  total  number,  being* 
upwards  of  250,000.  The  Society  had  in  the  course  of  the  year  given 
assistance  to  39  schools,  by  grants  of  money,  amounting  to  £3^3d. 
The  total  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  amounted  to  ^£3634, 
and  their  funded  property  to  £3600.  The  Report  being  read,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addressed  the  Meeting  in  support  of  the 
Society,  concluding  his  speech  with  the  broad  assertion — ^that  the 
education  of  the  people  of  this  country  belonged  hy  law,  and  of  vifkty 
to  the  Parochial  Clergy • 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Industry, — On  Wednesday,  June 
5,  a  Pubhc  Meeting  of  ''the  Provisional  Comnnttee  for  Encourage- 
ment of  Industry,  and  Reduction  of  Poor's  Rates,''  was  held  at  the 
King's  Head  Tavehi,  Poultry,  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  in  the  chair. 
The  gentlemen  who  attended  the  meeting,  took  a  view  of  the  very 
^stressed  state  of  the,  country,  from  a  want  of  employment  amongst 
the  labouring  classes.  Resolutions  were  proposed  and  carried,  that 
Petitions  should  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  pray- 
ing that  small  portions  of  land  should  be  allotted  to  Hie  labouring 
cottagers,  as  a  probable  means  of  lessening  the  burden  of  the  poor's 
rates,  which  are  now  calculated  at  nearly  ten  millions  annually. 

Western  Dispensary, — ^Wednesday  evening,  June  6,  the  Anniver- 
sary Festival  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern  in  the  Strand ;  Colonel  Elliot  in  the  Chair.  The  Report  stated, 
that  in  the  last  year  2554  patients  have  been  admitted,  into  the  In-^ 
stitution,  2240  have  been  cured  and  relieved,  23  discharged,  63  Ihave 
died,  and  there  remained  under  cure  on  the  3lst  of  December,  1821, 
228  patients ;  768  of  the  above  were  attended  at  their  own  residences. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Charity  in  1789, 53,604  patients  have 
been  admitted. 

friendly  Female  Society. — On  Friday,  June  7,  a  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  Stationers'  Hall,  when,  it  is  reckoned,  not  less 
than  600  Ladies  were  present,  and  30  of  the  Aged  Widows,  pensio- 
ners of  the  Society.  Seven  were  elected  Pensioners  in  the  first  class : 
in  the  other  class  there  was  no  vacancy/  Twenty  were  chosen  as 
Inmates  of  the  Asylum  now  building  for  their  reception,  and  expected 
to  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Aged  and  Infirm  Protestant  Dissenting 
iftfintffertf.— Tuesday,  June  11,  a  Meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  at 
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i  the  King's  Head  Tavero,  Poultry,  James  CHbfon,  V^sti, 

From  the  Report,  it  appeared  that  the  persons  reHGwa 
ters  of  the  Pres byterian.  Independent,  and  Baptiiit  di 
in  Bngland  and  Wales,  who,  having  been  settled  pasta 
nations,  had  resigned  their  office  in  consequence  of  a^pe  a 
The  history  of  the  applicants  presented  a  picture  of  im 

'*  gree  of  calamity ;  some  of  them,  who  had  been  eng^a^e 

pf  the  ministry  for  40  years,  and  had  large  families,  vre 

for  support  on  a  stipend  of  a  few  pounds.    Some  cchii 

place  upon  the  necessity  of  making  Tigorous  exertion 

the  fiinds  of  the  Society,  and  to  secure  a  more  extender 

BefiMeftir  the  Destitute.-^n  Thursday,  July  25,  a  € 

of  the  GoTcmors  of  this  extensiye  and  aseful  jfnBtitatio 

the  City  of  London  Tavern ;  Edward  Foster,  £sq.  the 

the  chair.    It  is  well  known  to  be  the  object  of  tbi 

Society,  to  provide  a  place  ofRefiige  for  persons  di8< 

prisons  or  tiie  hulks;  for  criminal  or  deserted   feme 

others,  who,  though  willing  to  work,  are,  from  loss  < 

often  unable  to  procure  an  honest  maintenance.     T< 

unhappy  persons  an  asylum  has  been  afforded,  work  ha 

for  them,  and,  on  conducting  themselves  well,  situatien 

their  respective  abilities  have  been  provided.     The  R 

that  989  persons  had  been  under  the  protection  of  the  C 

the  various  branches  of  the  Institution,  during  the  last 

and  that  of  these,  140had  been  provided  for,  by  sending 

by  placing  them  under  the  care  of  their  relatives   or 

apprenticing  tiiem  out  to  respectable  trades ;  or  by  p 

them  suitable  situations.    It  enumerated  many  cases  oi 

both  sexes,  who  have  been  recommended  as  servants  ; 

Uees,  who  conduct  themselves  in  a  most  exentplary  an 

manner.    The  Committee  conceive  it  indeed  to  be  one  < 

favourable  testimonials  that  can  be  adduced  in  behalf  of 

tlon,  that  its  objects  are  in  succession  readily  received  ii 

able  families.    It  seems  to  be  usual,  especially   at    l 

Establishment,  to  hold  an  annual  Festival,  to  which  alJ 

women  who  have  received  the  benefits  of  the  Institutiod 

been  restored  to  virtuous  society,  are  invited.    This  ea 

was  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  when  tbirty-six  yo 

visited  the  Refuge,  the  whole  of  whom  acknowledged  t 

as  the  sole  instrument  of  their  present  welKbeiag,  and  of 

expectations.    The  whole  of  them  were  known  to  be  Kvin 

and  industrious  habits ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  gratitude 

received,  they  made  a  sidbscriptien  among  themselvea 

occasion,  and  presented  to  the  treasurer  the  sum  of  £] 

interesting  account  was  also  given  of  the  benefits  co: 

many  of  the  other  sex,  some  of  whom  have  been  taught  nsi 

and  placed  out  in  the  world,  wherein  they  are  now  eamms 

subsutenee ;  and  several  have  heoi  sent  into  foreign  coi 

the  West  Indies,  to  tiie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  Algoa  B 

Tan  Diemen'a  Land:  eonceming  the  whole  f^whorn,  a  vc 

able  account  was  read.    In  reviewing  the  goieral  resu 

endeavours  to  carry  into  effect  the  salutary  provisions  of  t 

tion,  the  Committee  congratulated  the  General  Court  u|k 

cess.     They  still,   however,  lamented   a  deficiency  of 

Tcsourccs ;  appeahng  to  an  humane  and  disccming  publi 
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generos*  aid,  wMeh  iiia3|r  etoMt  them— if  not  to  open  wider  ttie  path 
of  rofltoration  to  the  penitent  erininatl — ^to  sare  them  at  least  ^om  tiie 
nMHTtificationof  oontraeting  the  present  eompass  of  their  efforts. — 
The  Committee,  &e;  of  this  Instttation  have  presented  a  memorial  to 
Mr.  Peel,  the  Home  Secretary  of  State,  representing  its  pabtic 
utility — the  patronage  Inth^to  afforded  it  by  Goyemment — and 
8olieiting  the  aid  of  £5000  (clear  of  deductions)  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  the  objects  of  the  Institution  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  daring 
the  present  year.  This  memorial  Mr.  Peel  transmitted  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  with  his  own  recommendation  in  its  favour. 

Ckritiian  C%«rtiry.— Income  for  tiie  last  year  of  some  of  the  Princi- 
pal Societies. 

£.       s.   d. 

Wesleyan  Society 26,883    0    1 

Chnrch  Missionary  Society 32,975    9    7 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 103,802  17    1 

Pray^*  Book  and  Homily  Society 2,056  15    8 

Missions  of  United  Brethren 7,192  18    5 

Society  for  fhe  ConYcrsion  of  Jews 11,220    2  11 

Hibernian  Society 3,372    5    6 

Sunday  School  Union 1,762    4    5 

Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society 2,040    4    2 

London  Missionary  Society 29,437    0    O 

ReMgioiMi  Traot  Society 9,261    3    9 

African  In»titation 1,124    2    0 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge..    50,822    3    0 

Baptist  Mission  in  India,  &c 11,600    0    O 

Baptist  Home  Mission 930    0    0 
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Bbniamin  Hawbs,  Esq. — Jan,  10.  Suddenly,  being  stmck  with  a 
fit  while  on  his  usaal  walk,  three  miles  from  Worthing,  in  the  80th  year 
«£  ys  age,  Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.  youngest  brother  of  Dr.  William 
kffawes,  the  benevolent  founder  of  tiie  Royal  Humane  Society.  His 
birth-place  was  Islington ;  and  after  receiving  a  suitable  education 
under  Mr.  John  Shield,  a  well-known  and  much  respected  school- 
master of  his  day,  he  was  put  to  business,  in  which,  at  a  proper  age, 
he  engaged  on  Ins  own  account,  as  an  indigo-merchant,  in  Thames- 
street,  where,  by  great  skill,  unremitted  assiduity,  and  unsullied 
integrity,  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune,  with  which  he  retired  from 
trade,  and  passed  his  latter  years  at  Wortiiing,  where  his  loss  will 
long  be  felt  in  no  ordinary  degree,  even  by  many  who,  whilst  he 
liv^,  did  not  know  that  he  was  their  benefactor.  The  strongly  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  his  mind  was,  an  ardent  desire  to  relieve,  as 
much  as  in- him  lay,  the  distresses  of  his  fellow-creatures,  without  tak- 
ing to  himself  the  merit  of  doing  so.  After  he  retired  from  business, 
he  lived  very  abstemiously,  making  it  his  constant  study  to  bestow 
tiie  wealth  with  which  Providence  had  blessed  hini,  so  as  not  only  to 
communicate  good  to  all  around  him,  but,  if  possible,  to  conceal  the 
hand  by  which  it  was  bestowed.    In  his  own  immediate  neighbour- 
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]ij  bood^  the  latter  object  could  be  effected  bat  witli  diffici 

,v  at  least,  his  charity,  which  often  amounted  to  munificc 

If  always  escape  detection ;  but  wheneyer  it  was  practic 

j  factions  were  anonymous,  seeming  even  ingenious  in  c 

I  of  doing  ^ood  by  stealth,  and  he  literally  <<  blusli'd  t< 

-;  Jn  many  instances  he  made  considerable  transfers  of  ; 

\  torious  individuals  struggling  with  adversity,   ^rho   -v 

•  formed  whilst  he  lived  of  the  source  whence  they  iftn 

tunely  assisted  in  time  of  need.  With  the  same  shrii 
he  became  an  anonymous  contributor  to  many  public  i 
the  alleviation  of  pain  and  suiTcring,  the  instruction  o 
and  the  reformation  of  the  depraved.  Naturally  attac 
half  a  century  to  an  Institution,  of  which  his  brother  v 
pal  founder,  his  very  liberal  annual  donation  i^as  j 
tributed,  under  the  anonymous  designation  of  **  A  i 
in  1774." 
But  the  object  which  chiefly  interested  his  philanth 

t  through  life,  was  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.     Tc 

\  highly  important  measure  of  national  humanity^  he, 

different  channels,  anonymously  contributed  large  sui 
indignant  was  he  at  the  treaties  which,  at  the  close  of 
tolerated  that  abominable  traffic,  that  in  a  letter  n 
sketched  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  (whether  he  ever  sent  it 
he  offered  to  sacriiice  several  thousand  pounds  a  year 
could  insure  the  adoption  of  means  to  compel  all  t 
powers  to  put  an  end  to  the  Slave  Trade.  Even  in  tt 
ception  of  a  mind,  powerfully  alive  to  all  the  sufTerinffi 
humanity,  ostentation  had  no  part,  as  he  stipulated  foi 
concealment  of  his  name,  and  only  identified  himself 
as  the  individual  who,  between  the  years  1780  and  1790 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  for  abolishing  this  inh 
five  Exchequer  Bills,  and  who  about  the  year  1810  hac 
an  India  Bond  to  the  secretary  of  the  African  Institutioi 
Of  the  private  life  of  a  man,  thus  estimable  for  the  b 
in  his  seclusion  he  rendered  to  the  public,  taking  tha 
widest  extent  of  its  application  to  the  whole  brother! 

\  not  many  particulars  have  reached  us,  but  they  are  in 

^  mony  with  the  benevolent  tenor  of  his  Ufe,    Habitually  a 

for  he  usually  quitted  his  bed  at  four  o'clock  in  winte 

:  summer,  and  sometimes  even  before  that  hour,  one  . 

^  delights  was  to  watch  the  unfolding  glories  of  the  risinc 

sidering  also  exercise  in  the  open  air  to  be  essentially  < 
health,  by  a  prudent  arrangement  of  his  time,  even  wl 

';  in  an  extensive  business,  he  generally  contrived  to  t 

average  about  twenty  miles  a  day;  and  this  practice  he  < 
Worthing  to  the  very  afternoon  that  terminated  his  morti 
Though  he  sedulously  avoided  company,  as  inconsistf 
retired  habits,  he  well  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the  1 
for  he  regularly  had  the  newspapers  from  the  libraries 
they  were  brought  by  the  postman,  and  long  before  thev 

'  for  by  any  other  person.    His  d^:ess  was  always  neat    1 

that  it  miglit  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a  Quaker  ;  of  whi 


body,  though  never  one  of  its  members,  (like  the  nl 
Howard,  whom  in  many  points  of  character  he  strikinfflv^ 
he  was  a  great  admirer,  particularly  of  the  devout  aiiH«V.i 
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perrading  their  meetiiigfl  for  reli^ons  worship,  at  which  he  was  an 
occasional  attendant.  His  religious  faith  was  however  that  of  a 
Protestant  Dissenter,  of  Calvinistic  sentiments  in  doctrine,  and 
those  of  tihe  Independents  as  to  chnrch  discipline ;  and  having  for 
many  years  diligently  made  the  Holy  Scriptares  his  stady,  he  was 
from  principle  and  conviction  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  and  im- 
portant doctrines  inculcated  by  tiie  inspired  writings.  Those  doc- 
trines habitually  regulated  his  actions  and  his  feehngs ;  but  so  far 
was  their  operation  from  all  sectarian  or  party  prejudice,  fliat  he 
embraced,  in  the  wide  circle  of  his  Christian  beneficence,  his  fellow- 
creatures  of  every  religious  persuasion,  as  well  as  every  species  and 
variety  of  suffering.  Of  this,  no  better  or  more  convincing  proof 
could  be  afforded  than  the  following  list  of  benefactions  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  3^  per  cent,  stock,  each,  to  twenty-four  benevolent 
Societies,  connected  with  different  religious  bodies,  and  formed  for 
the  relief  of  different  varieties  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to. — 

The  Royal  Humane  Society,  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Foreigners  in  Distress,  Philanthropic  Society,  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  The  Magdalen,  The  Asylum,  School  for  the  Indi- 
gent Blind,  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  eonfined  for  Small 
Debts,  Hospital  for  the  Jews,  €i^  of  London  Truss  Society,  Gene- 
ral Penitentiary;  London  Hibernian  Society,  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  Religious  Tract  Society,  London  Missionary  Society; 
Quakers^  Poor  House,  Fund  for  the  Relief  of  Methodist  Preachers, 
find  those  formed  also  for  similar  purposes  amongst  the  Presbyte- 
rians, Independents,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Quakers. 

These  liberal  donations,  apportioned  as  they  are  in  tiie  true  spirit 
of  Christian  benevolence,  are  not  however  to  take  effect  until  after 
the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative,  a  daughter  of  his  eldest  brother, 
who  for  many  years  had  devoted  herself  to  the  promotion  of  his 
health  and  comfort ;  and  for  whom  therefore  he  very  pi'operly  made 
a  liberal  provision  in  his  will.  He  had  no  children,  but  numerous 
relatives,  amongst  whom  he  distributed,  by  will,  the  bulk  of  his 
ample  fortune,  with  strict  attention  to  their  respective  claims  upon 
fiis  regard ;  nor  is  there  one  of  them  who  has  not  reason  to  remember 
fcim  with  gratitude. 

His  remains  were  interred  on  Sunday  the  20th  of  January,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Magnus,  London-bridge,  attended  byl8%veral  of  his  near 
relations,  and  some  of  his  intimate  friends,  unto  the  house  appointed 
for  all  the  livings 
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August  26, 1821.  At  Dhurwar,  in  the  East  Indies,  Mr.  c«)L  v^/iC^K 
a  Surgeon  in  the  Establishment,  and  Statistical  Reporter  to  Govern- 
ment* Some  of  his  Reports,  no  less  remarkable,  it  is  said,  for  the 
utility  and  interest  of  the  information  they  contain,  than  for  the  ele- 
gance with  which  they  are  written,  will  appear  in  the  third  volume  of 
**  The  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Literary  Society,"  now  in  the  press. 
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i  120. — Nov.  At  Saxe  Greta,  Andreas  Romherg,  the  c 

f  poser  and  violin  player. — ^At  Malta,  Sir  James  OuiibI 

5.  At  Bombay,  P.C.Baird,M.D.,8iiperintendincf  sarg^c 
East  India  Company's  senrioe,  on  the  Bombay  estab 
10.  At  Ispahan,  in  Persia,  of  a  biliooa  feyer,  ^rith 
seized  at  Menjab,  near  that  city,  whilst  on  his  joara 
Andrew  Jukes,  Esq.  M.D.,  a  surgeon  on  the  Bombay 
holding  the  appointment  of  political  agent  at  Kisbim, 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  court  of  Persia,  for  -wbii 
qualified,  from  his  skill  in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  li 
former  of  which  he  spoke  with  an  elegance  and  a  flaen 
attained  by  an  European.  He  accompanied  Mr.  Minej 
in  1804,  attended  the  Persian  Ambassador  Mabommec 
to  Calcutta  in  1805,  and  more  recently  served  "witb  the 
Sir  Harford  Jones  and  Sir  John  Maloom.  In  1809  be 
on  a  mission  to  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  preparatory  to  1 
against  the  Josamee  pirates,  which  he  very  satisfacto: 
as  he  did  also  the  mission  with  which  he  was  cbarg^ed 

'  his  death,  to  the  government  of  Schirauz,  for  tbe  cc 

which  he  was  proceeding  to  the  Persian  capital,  wheu 
labours  where  suddenly  terminated. — 19.  On  his  joa 
galore,  whither  he  was  proceeding  for  the  benefit  of  1 
Samuel  Toller,  Knt,  Advocate-General  of  Madras.  H 
of  a  treatise  on  the  *'  Law  of  Executors  and  Adminis 
1800 ;  and  of  another  on  the  ^*  Law  of  Tithes,''  8vo.  1808 ; 
of  deservedly  high  reputation  in  his  profession. — ^21.  At 
Mount,  near  Madras,  Major-GeneraJ  Aiskell,  of  the  Hoi 
Company's  service. — Dee.  6.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  U 
excellent  Missionary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
a  voyage  on  board  the  Princess  Charlotte,  from  Cal 
Cape,  the  only  probable  expedient  for  the  recovery  of  hi 
the  effort  was  more  than  his  exhausted  frame  oould  sus 
expired  twenty  days  after  his  embarkation.  His  remaii 
mitted  to  the  deep  in  lat.  9.  30.  N.  lop.  85.  £. — ^24.  A 
Jamaica,  aged  124,  Anne  Rochester,  a  woman  of  coloi 
joyed  her  heam^y^l  the  week  before  her  death,  leavini 
V  ^Ye  sons  and^^  daughters,  fifty-eight  grand-children 

great  grand  children,  and  two  great-great  grand  child] 
Meerut,  Major-Gen.  F.  £.  Hardyman,  G.C.B.  Colonel 
Regiment  of  Foot,  and  Commander  of  the  second  dii 
field  army  in  Bengal. — Jan.  21.  AtSoampore,  in  the 
Major  Edward  Roughsedge,of  the  26th  Native  Infantry 

',  of  the  Ramghur  Battalion,  and  political  agent  to  &c 

General.    He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  H^  Roughsedec 
Rectors  of  Liverpool. — Feb.  At  Grimsby,  in  Upper 
which  place  he  had  been  the  highly  respected  minister  fo: 
Rev.  W.  Sampson,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sampson 

I '  sham,  Surrey;    His  death  was  occasioned  by  the  acddenti 

of  his  gun  whilst  pigeon-shooting.-^  In  Welbeck-stre 
Adam,  Esq.  architect,  84.— 11.  Arthur  William  Bevis 
60. — 24.  At  his  house  in  Stratton-street,  Thomas  Coutts  4 
Mr.  Coutts  left  the  whole  of  his  immense  property   the 
-  of  which  was  near  £600,000,  to  his  wife,  (formerly  Miss 

>.  actress,)  who,  in  disposing  of  the  property  according  to 

'I 
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her  late  liasbtiiid,  has  settled  £10»000  per  awu  upon  two  oCher  dafiffh- 
ters,  the  Countess  of  Guildford  and  the  Marchioness  of  Bote ;  givui§^ 
also  £10,000  to  two  of  the  children  of  the  latter.  Lady  Burdett,  the 
3d  daughter,  will  have  a  large  sum,  but  how  much  is  not  yet  known.-*-*- 
March  1.  At  North  Providence,  United  States,  J.  Taylor,  Esq.  in  the 
lOlstyear  of  his  age.— 9.  At  Chambersburghy  Pennsylvania,  N.  0., 
Mrs.  C.  Carla,  aged  109  years  and  9  months.  She  lived  to  see  the 
fifth  generation  of  her  family. — 11.  At  Trinidad,  George  Knox,  £s<i. 
barrister-at-law. — 19.  At  Corfu,  Sir  Spridiron  Foresti,  for  many 
years  the  British  minister  in  the  Ionian  l8lands.*-26.  Dr.  Alexander 
Menades,  deputy-inspector  of  hospitals  at  Barbadoes. — April  7.  At 
Bas4e-I>uc,  the  widow  Hacqain,  aged  55,  who  lived  upon  the  interest 
of  her  property  in  the  Sinking  Fund :  she  died  in  the  most  deplorable 
and  astomshing  manner.  We  presume  that  this  death  is  a  pew 
example  of  the  phenomenon  called  spoataneout  human  comhtuiion. 
This  woman,  who  was  corpulent,  was,  according  to  report,  in  the 
habit  of  using  spirituous  liquors  imprudently.  A  yase  standing  near 
her,  fiUed  with  burning  ooals,  determined  the  inflammation  of  her 
body.  She  was  burnt  to  a  cinder  inwardly.  The  extremities  were 
not  affected.  The  room  and  her  clothing  also  escaped  the  fire. 
There  are  on  record  instances  of  internal  combustion,  but  they  are 
few,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  occasioned  by  an  excessive  nse 
of  ardent  spirits. — May,  At  Vienna,  Baron  Puffendorf,  80. — 11.  At 
Westminster,  aged  56,  Mr.  Peter  Finnerty,  many  years  an  active 
reporter  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  no  less  active  a  demagogue  ia 
his  day.  The  son  of  a  tradesman  -at  Loughrea,  in  Galway,  he  was 
brought  up  as  a  printer  in  Dublin,  and  in  1798  succeeded  the  cele- 
brated Arthur  O'Connor  as  printer  of  ''  The  Press  ;**  but  the  oon- 
ductors  of  that  paper  being  prosecuted  for  its  violence,  he  removed 
to  London  to  seek  a  livelihood  as  a  parliamentary  reporter.  Having 
been  acquainted  with  Sir  Home  Popham,  he  sailed  with  him  in  the 
Walcheren  expedition,  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  writing  its  history ; 
but  being  prevented  from  carrying  his  purpose  into  effect,  after  ti^e 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  he  returned  to  England,  where,  on  being  tried 
for  a  libel,  he  was  soon  afterwards  sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment 
in  Lincoln  gaol.  Of  his  treatment  there,  and  the  trial  on  which  he 
was  sentenced,  he  published  an  account  in  1816,  and  was  also  the 
avowed  editor  of  a  ''  Report  of  the  Speeches  of  Sir  F.  Burdett,  at 
the  late  Election,/'  8vo.  1804.— 16.  At  Paris,  the  Duke  de  Richlieu ; 
the  last  of  a  family  long  celebrated  in  the  history  of  France,  but  a 
Ycry  different  man  to  any  of  his  race,  for  he  had  neither  vices, 
wit,  talents,  nor  fortune,  for  most  of  which  they  were  distinguished ; 
but  he  had  mainr  private  virtues,  which  fell  not  to  their  lot.  He  was 
stripped  of  his  nimily  possessions  by  the  French  Revolution,  early  in 
which  he  emigrated  to  Russia,  where  his  name  prooured  him  coun- 
tenance and  protection  from  the  Empress  Catharine,  in  whose  army 
be  served  for  some  time.  At  length  he  was  made  Governor  if 
Odessa,  where  he  gained  the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  to  whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  and  to  whose 
influence  he  was,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  French  ministry  on  the  restoration  of  Uie 
Bourbons,  as  nature  had  certainly  never  intended  him  for  a  minister, 
especially  in  times  like  these.  Always  regarded  by  the  constitu*- 
tionalists,  or  liberates,  as  an  agent  of  Russia,  rather  than  the  inde- 
pendent minister  of  his  native  isountry,  to  which  indeed  his  debt  of 
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!w'!  gratitude  was  comparatively  bat  small ;  when,  in  1818,  f 

;l  fr>^ned  a  yiotory  overfhe  royalists,  he  was  dismissed  from 

5  fion,  but  by  deg^rees  resumed  a  power  and  influence  which 

I  the  support  he  had  from  without,  he  had  not  resources  i 

'.  either  to  regain  or  Iceep: — 17.  Aged  60,  Augustus,  reigning 

'•  Saxe-Gotha.    This  Prince  was  not  only  a  distinguished 

\  learning,  but  himself  of  the  number  of  royal  and  noble 

having  published  at  Gotha,  in  1806,  "  The  Hyllinion,  or 

-'  Arcadia/'    It  is  said  also,  that  amongst  his  manuscripts 

nearly  finished  two  large  works  of  the  novel  kind.     He  * 

I  almost  every  morning  to  his  extensive  literary  corresponds 

«•  to  composition.    In  the  latter  he  generally  dictated  to  an 

^  sis,  often  to  his  chief  librarian,  Counsellor  Jacobs.     The 

Dr.  Seetzen,  undertaken  under  his  patronage,    the    res: 

'  •  numerous  artists  in  Italy  at  his  expense,  and  the  liberal  e: 

'  ment  which  he  afforded  to  others,  satisfactorily  evinced  h 

ment  to  the  arts;    He  has  left  behind  him  a  valuable  col 

'^  works  of  art  of  all  descriptions,  and  a  curious  musenm 

J  found  in  animals.    His  Chinese  cabinet,  the  most  complet 

'!  in  Europe,  the  collection  made  by  Seetzen  in  his  tours,  an 

\  valuable  private  library,  he  has  bequeathed  for  the  pub 

'  28.  In  Printing-house-square,  aged  48,  James  Brownley. 

;  many  years  parliamentary  reporter  to  the  Times  Newspa 

•  whose  proprietors  he  had  latterly  received  a  very  liberal  s 

.  the  way  of  a  weekly  pension.    He  was  a  leading  membc 

\  Brilliants,"  **  Eccentrics,"  and   other  debating    clubs 

f  became  acquainted  with  the  late  Richard  Brinsley  Sher 

«ther  celebrated  characters,  who,  like  himself,  were  more 

than  prudent,  witty  than  wise.— 29.  At  his  house  in   Bo 

J  Edward  Jerningham,  Esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  Sir  Wi 

j  ningham,  Bart.,  nephew  of  the  pbet  of  the  same  name    ar 

I  to  the  present  Sir  William  Jerningham,  Bart.,    a  claima 

.4  Stafford  peerage.    The  family  from  which  he  descended 

i  antiquity,  being  one  of  the  few  remaining  of  the   Bn^li 

,'  prior  to  the  Norman  conc^uest,  and  numbering  amongst  \U 

Edward   Doke    of  Buckingham,    the  unfortunate   victim 

!  tyranny  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Viscount  Sts 

\  last  lamented  and  unavailing  sacrifice  to  popular  and  bi 

lence,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.    A  descendant  c 

V  long  distinguished  for  a  steady  and  conscientious  adherei 

Church  of  Rome,  Mr.  Jerningham  departed  not   from    th 

'  bis  ancestors,  but  was  remarkable,  on  the  contrary   for   a  « 

though  not  an  intolerant,  adherence  to  it.     He  filled  for  se^ 

,'.  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  British  Catholic  Board    whos^ 

t  discharged  with  singular  zeal  and  ability.     He  received  > 

tion  in  France,  and  in  1802   was  called  to  the  Bar    bv 

Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    His  remains  were  removed  \ 

^neral  pomp,  to  the  family  vault  at  Costessy,  in  Norfollc    ^ 

♦  were  interred.    The  procession  was  attended  bevond  tSw 

\  the  metropoKs  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Snrr^^ 

Dillon,  Lords  Stourton  and  Trimblestown,  and  several^' 

men  and  gentiemen,  relatives  or  friends  of  the  decea<i^^ 

The  Abb6  Haiiy,  the  celebrated  mineralogist.— -1.5    w*  *^a 

f  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  Baron  Walpole  of  Wolteri^"^' 

and  Baron  Walpole  of  Walpole,  M.A.    High  Ste^^ 
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His  LordsMp  was  son  of  Horatio,  second  Lord  Walpole,  (in  whose 
person  the  earldom  of  Orford  was  revived,  after   the  death  of 
Hwatio  the  fourth  and  celebrated  Barl,)  by  Lady  Rachel  Cavendish, 
daughter  of  WiUiam  third  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  was  bom  June 
24, 1762.    He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  24th  February,  '^09.    On 
July  7,  1781,  he  married  his  cousin  Sophia,  daughter  of  Charles 
Churchill,  Esq.  by  Maiia,  natural  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  by  whom  (who  died  in  1797)  he  had  issue 
Horatio,  Lord  Walpole,  now  Earl  of  Orford,  three  other  sons  and 
eight  daughters.  His  Lordship  married,  secondly,  in  1806,  the  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Edward  Chamberlayne,  who  died  in  the  following  year 
without  issue. — 17.   In  Manchester-square,  the  Most  Hon.  Francis 
Ingram  Seymour  Conway,  Marquis  and  Earl  of  Hertford,  Earl  of 
Yarmouth,  Viscount  Beanchamp  of  Haohe,  Baron  Conway  of  Rag^ 
ley  and  of  Killultagh,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  K.G.  F.S.A:,  late 
liord  High  Chamberlain  of  the  King's  Household,  and  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Warwickshire  and  Antrim.    His  Lordship  was  eldest  son 
of  Francis,  the  first  Marquis,  by  Isabella  Fitzroy,  daughter  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  was  bom  in  February,  1743.    He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  and  removed  thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  in  1763.    While  Lord  Beanchamp,  his  Lordslnp  took 
an  active  part  in  the  House  of  Commons.     On  the  1st  of  February, 
1768,  he  married  Alicia  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Herbert,  last  Viscount  Windsor,  and  by  her,  who  died  in  1773, 
had  one  daughter,  who  died  an  infant.     He  married,  secondly. 
May  18, 1766,  Isabella  Anne  Ingram,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Charles 
the  last  Viscount  Irvine  of  Scotland,  in  compliance  with  whose  will, 
his  Lordship  and  the  Marchioness,  on  December  18,  18t)7,  obtain- 
ed the  King^s  license  and  authority  to  take  the  surname  of  Ingram 
beiCore  the  present  surname  of  Seymour,  to  write  it  before  all  titles 
of  honour,  and  to  bear  the  arms  of  Ingram  quarterly  with  those  of 
Sevmour  and  Conway.    His  Lordship  succeeded  his  father  as  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford  in  1794,  and  is  himself  succeeded  in  that  titte,  and 
.also  in  his  great  wealth,  of  which  the  entailed  estates  alone  are 
little  short  of  ninety  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  by  William  Earl 
of  Yarmouth,  his  only  son,  by  his  second  wife,  who  survives  him. 
— 19.  Mrs.Grosvenor,  relict  of  the  late  Richard  Earl  Grosvenor,  Esq. 
of  Charborough  Park,  Dorsetshire.     The  circumstance  of  this  lady's 
death  are  very  remarkable.     She  had  attended  to  give  evidence 
before  a  magistrate,  against  a  man  of  the  name  of  Taylor,  charged 
with  a  violent  outrage,  as  she  was  taking  an  airing  in  her  carriage, 
he  having  insisted  on  getting  up  behind  to  ride,  and  actually  pnlling 
down  the  servant  standing. there.  Being  a  very  powerful  man,  he  was 
not  secured  without  extreme  difficulty.    On  his  examination,  he  re- 
quested to  speak  with  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  with  whom  he  pleaded  so  ur- 
gently on  behalf  of  his  wife  and  children,  that  the  lady  was  so  greatly 
afiected  as  to  be  seized  with  a  fit,  succeeded  by  convulsions  so  strong, 
as    that,  before  medical    aid   arrived,   she  expired. — 2SL    At  his 
house  in  Montague-Place,  Russel-square,  aged  70,  John  Oldham 
Oldham,  Esq.  for  many  years  senior  trustee  of  the  chapels,  &c.  in 
the  connection  of  the  late  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  in  tiie  superin- 
tendence of  which  he  took  an  active  concern.    Of  his  warm  attach- 
ment to  this  religious  interest,  he  some  years  since  gave  a  most  sub- 
stantial proof,  by  the  purchase  of  a  valuable  freehold  estate,  whieh 
he  vested  in  Trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  its  becoming  the  seat  of  a 
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new  ehapel  MteoI4M>iiie,  he,  after  ihe  expiralkm  of  a  le 
which  ihe  present  hiiildiiigs  in  Spa-Fieids  are  held.  The 
Cheshont,  whieh  in  a  great  measnre  owed  its  existence  t 
and  liberality^  largely  participated  also  in  his  bowttty ,  and  ^ 
stant  objbct  of  his  superintending  care.  In  its  Tmstees  1 
many  years  ago,  the  living  of  Great  Misseaden.  Bai^s,  wb 
merly  resided,  tiie  advowson  oi  which  he  pnrchasedy  to  pe 
gospel  ministi^  in  the  parish.  He  also  rec^tlj  erected 
dions  school-room  there,  on  a  piece  of  iaad  situated  at  a  c 
distance  from  the  chnreh,  and  has  made  it  an  appends 
living.  By  his  will  he  has  bequeathed  £1000  S-per-cent.  < 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  £1000  ditto  to  the  Bi 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  £3000  to  Insdtutioas  in  Lady  Hni 
Connection,  £500  each,  to  the  Baptist,  Moravian,  and  1 
Societies,  with^many  other  nnaller  bequests  for  religioiis 
He  has  also  left  to  several  ministers,  and  others,  liberal  tol 
regard,  and,  vrith  a  degree  of  conrideration  well  vrorthj  of 
has  directed  them  to  be  paid  clear  of  the  legacy  duty.  He 
have  died  worth  £400,000.— Jiify,  AtWeisbaden,  Mons.Na 
Professor  of  Music,  57. — 2,  John  Reid,  M.]>.  of  GrcT^ 
Bran8vnck-<s<}uare,  late  Senior  Physician  to  the  Finsbnry  I> 
He  was  a  native  of  Leicester,  and  originally  intended  for  th 
amongst  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  an  early  predilectio 
cine  frustrated  that  intention,  and,  under  the  encoarag^em 
Pulteney,  he  pursued  his  fiivourite  studies  at  Bdinbnrgh 
credit  and  success.  He  afterwards  settled  in  London,  yvYn 
well  known  as  a  {jopular  lecturer  on  medicine.  He  wras  t 
also  of  **  A  Treatbe  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Treatme: 
sumption,  Ovo.  1806  ;*'  a  work  in  which  he  maintained  som 
notions  in  connection  vrith  the  Bunonian  system,  of  ^virhi 
one  of  the  last  adherents,  though  even  he  had  abandcnied  it  1 
he  died.  He  published,  too,  an  account  of  tho  savage  youl 
the  woods  of  Avignon.-«-ld.  In  Percy-street,  after  two  da 
John  Edw.  Freake,  M.D.  30.— 24.  At  Ghent,  Rev.  Bdward  I 
of  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  and  Senior  Fellow  of  Pembroli 
Oxford. — 25.  Thomas  Hinton  Burley  Oldfield,  Author  of  1 
sentative  History  of  Great  Britain. — Augurt,  Dr.  Kelly ,  of  C 
He  suddenly  dropped  down  at  the  Auction  Mart,  Bartholo 
and  instantly  expired.  The  Doctor  had  gone  tiiere  with  hia 
for  the  purpose  of  shevring  her  the  buil(&ng,  having  orden 
ner  at  the  White  Horse,  Fetter-lane,  and  had  taken  his  p: 

Union  Cambridge  Coach,  to  return  home  next  momi|ig>« j^ 

Esq.  of  Mark-Lane,  an  eminent  merchant,  and  one  of  the  d 
the  Bast  India  Company.  He  shot  himself  in  a  fit  of  insan 
Silvester-row,  Hackney,  Mr.  W.  Butler,  an  eminent  writi] 
and  audior  of  several  valuable  publications  for  schools  74. 
liam  Chamberiaine,  Surgeon,  of  Aylesbury-street,  Clerkc 
many  years  seeretary  to  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  ^W 
Orphans  of  Medical  Men,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  foui 
author  of  some  medical  pamphlets.  He  was  first  cousin  t 
Rt  Hon.  R.  B.  Sheridan.-— 15.  At  his  house  in  Hertford  si 
Thomas  Coombe,  D.D.  a  Prebendary  of  Canterbury  and 
united  parishes  of  St.  Michael,  Queen  Hythe,  and  Trinity 
London.  Dr.  Coombe  was  a  native  of  America,  and  form 
lain  lo  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.    He  was  afterwards  p 
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Canson-Streety  Chapel,  May  Fair,  aad  Chafriiuii  to  the  Kk^.  He 
published ''  A  SermoD  preached  at  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  for  the. 
Benefit  of  the  Children  belonging  to  tbe  St.  Ethelburga  Society/'  1771. 
**  The  Peasant  of  Auburn,  a  Poem,"  (in  imitation  of  Goldsmith'si 
I>e8erted  Village,)  4to.  1783,  and  ''The  Influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  Condition  of  the  World,  a  Sermon  preached  at  Trinity  Chapel, 
Conduit-street,  Dec  13,  1789.''— 21.  In  Albany-street,  Hon.  Wm. 
Srskine,  Lord  Kinneder.  . 

^ew  ChapeL—June  4.  The  new  Meeting-house  for  the  use  of  the 
Salter's-hatl  congregation,  situate  in  Oxford  Court,  Cannon-street, 
was  opened  with  sermons  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue,  Winter,  and  Rev. 
W.  Jay. 

Ordinations, — March  13.  Rev.  J.  Hargreaves,  late  of  Ogden,  Lan- 
cashire, over  the  Baptist  Church  in  Little  Wild-street. — June  14.  At 
Sion  Chapel,  Rev.  T.  Anderson,  formerly  a  student  in  Cheshunt  Col- 
lege, to  the  work  of  the  ministry  in  the  connection  of  the  late  Conntess 
of  Huntingdon. — 26,  At  Eagle-street  Meeting-house,  Rev.  Daniel 
Davies,  late  of  Merthjrr  Tydvil,  over  the  Welch  Baptist  Church  at 
Bioad  Wall,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriar's^oad. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths, — April  13.  Suddenly,  Rev.  John  Anthony,  Independent 
Minister  at  Bedford. — June  5.  Rev.  Martin  Mayle,  for  many  years 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Blenham. 

Ordination, — JuneO,  Rev.  John  HoUoway,  late  a  student  at  Bristol 
Academy,  over  the  Baptist  Church  at  Cardington,  Cotton-end. 

BERKS. 

Deaths.— June  3.  At  Englefield  Green,  aged  69,  the  Right  Hon. 
Thomas  James  Warren  Bulkeley,.  seventh  Viscount  Bulkeley,  of 
Cashel,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  created  also,  in  1784,  Lord 
Bulkeley,  Baron  of  Beaumaris,  in  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain.  His 
Lordship  was  also  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Caernarvon, 
Chamberlain  and  Chancellor  of  North  Wales,  Hereditary  Constable 
of  Beaumaris  Castle,  and  D.C.L.  He  was  born  on  the  10th  of  Dec. 
1752,  and  being  a  posthumous  son,  immediately  succeeded  to  tiie 
titie  of  his  father.^  On  the  16th  of  April,  1777,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Harriet,  only  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  George  Warren,  K.B.  in 
support  of  whose  descent  from  the  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  Wat- 
son's history  was  composed.  On  this  occasion  the  Viscount  assumed 
by  royal  sign-manual,  the  name  and  arms  of  Warren  in  addition  to 
those  of  Bidkeley.  His  lordship  was  carried  off  quite  unexpectedly  ; 
previous  to  his  sudden  attack,  he  had  complained  in  the  morning  of 
a  sore  throat,  but  nothing  serious  was  apprehended :  until  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death ;  he  had  intended,  indeed,  coming  to  town  to 
join  a  select  party  of  his  friends  at  his  house  in  Stanhope-street,  May- 
Fair.  His  remains  were  interred  at  the  family  seat,  at  Baron-hill,  near 
Beaumaris.  Leaving  no  issue,  the  English  and  Irish  titles  are  both 
extinct. — July,  At  his  seat,  Calcot-Park,  near  Reading,  Rev.William 
Bevil,  M.A.;  R.ofExford,  Somerset,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Manchester: — Rev. Richard  Thome,  Curate  of  Amersham. — 24.  Rev. 
Edward  Townsend,  95  years  V.  of  Bray,  and  38  years  R.  of  Henley- 
upon-Thames. — Au^,  15.  At  Fern-hill,  Sir  Theo.  J,  Metcalfe,  Bart,&. 

BUCKINGHAHSHIIIE. 

Deaihs.'-^May^  At  Great  Brick  Hill,  Rev.  A.  Davics,  late  Lecturer 
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of liinsdale,  eS.-^'Auff,  10.  At Lathbury-honse,  ncarKewpoi 
by  his  own  hand,  Mansel  Dawkin  Mansel,  Bsq.  High-She 
connty  in  1800,  and  Commissioner  of  the  Emigprant  offi< 
Great  embarassment  in  his  cironmstances  led  to  the  com 
the  fatal  deed,  which  was  followed  on  Aug,  25,  by  the  deat 
beth  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Brown,  Esq.  of  Be( 
Solieitor.  This  Lady  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  despen 
her  husband's  affairs,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart  from 
manner  of  their  development. 
Eccletiastical  Preferment, — Rev.  J.  Hall,  Great  Bedwin. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Death.— Maif  29.  At  Cambridge,  Rev.  C.  Muston,  61. 

Ecelenastieal  Preferment.^ReY.  G.  Gaskin,  D.D.  a  Pre 
in  Ely  Cathedral. 

University  IntelHgence.^^The  Dean  and  Theological  Fa 
University  of  Halle  have  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
and  Sacred  literature  upon  the  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  Profei 
bic  in  this  University. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence, — It  is  said  that  a  person  of 
Stafford  Cooke,  residing  at  Walsoken  in  this  county,  is 
the  dignity  of  the  Peerage  as  Lord  Stafford,  he  being  tii< 
of  Henry  Stafford,  son  of  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  barony  was  conferred  by  act  of  Parliament, 

CHESHIRE. 

Deaths, — May  18.   At  Chester,  Rev.  Elliot  Jones,  lat 
Methodist  Missionaries  in  Hayti. — June^   At  Chester, 
Ireland,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School    in   that 
the  Minor  Canons  of  Chester,  and  Ri  of  Thurlaston. 

Miscellaneous  Intelligence,— Thp  Bishop  of  Chester  ha 
grant  to  raise  every  benefice  in  his  diocese  under 
amount. 

CORNWALL, 

Deaths.— May^  At  Lavethan,  General  Morshead. — \\ 
parsonage,  Rev.  Livingston  Booth,  A.M.  67.      The  res 
rk  teem  which  the  zealous  discharge  of  his  duties  had   | 

i  during  his  valuable  life,  were  fully  testified  in    expres 

».  deepest  regret  for  his  loss,  from  upwards  of  1000  person 

?  who,  on  the  mournful  occasion  of  his  funeral,  attendei 

?'  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. — June,    Rev.   T 

'*  40  years  P.  C.  of  St.  Germains.— Ju/y,  At  Fahaouth^  CI 

I  las,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  27. 

I  CUMBERLAND. 

;,i  Death,— June,  At  Bolton  Rectory,  Rev.  Robert  Watt 

J  Ecclesiastical  Preferments, — Rev.  H.  Lowther,   Bolt 

J.  M.  Colson,  Jun.  Peatling,  R; 


DERBYSHIRE. 

is  Death.-— June,  At  Blvaston,  Mrs.  E.  Smedley,  lOO. 

Ordination. — May  29.  Rev.  J,  Raine,  late  a  stadeAt 
academy,  over  the  independent  church  at  Bolsover. 

>'  DEVONSHIRE. 

i.£  Deaths.— March  3.  At  Tavistock,  Mr,  James  Truscot 

:^ 
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Iiocal  Prea<^er  ^  years. — May  23.  At  Plymouth,  Wm.  Woolcombe, 
M.D.  a  gentleman  of  very  ancient  family  in  Devonshire.  He  was  the 
author  of  "  Remarks  on  the  Frequency  and  Fatality  of  different  Dis- 
eases/* 8vo.  1808.— 29.  Rev.  Henry  Mugg,  of  Chudleigh,  76. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — Rev.  J.  Cumins,  A.B.  Hockworthy,  V. 
— Rev.  W.  G.  Hill,  Trentishoe,  R.— Rev.  G.  Tucker,  Musbury,  R. 

New  Chapels, — Jan,  30.  A  new  chapel  was  opened  at  North  Molton, 
the  central  spot  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Gray,  agent  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  Preachers,  Rev.  Messrs.  Gardiner  of  Barnstaple- 
Poole,  a  Home  Missionary,  and  Bromley  of  Appledore. — May  13.  A 
neat  Chapel  was  opened  at  Bow,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Crediton,  where  the  labours  of  Mr.  Pool,  an  agent  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  tended  to  the  erection  of  this  edifice. 

Ordination, — May  29.  Rev.  Thomas  Horton,  late  a  student  at  Bris- 
tol, over  the  Baptist  Church,  Morice-square,  Plymouth-Dock. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Deaths. — May,  At  Ryme  Intrinseca,  Rev.  John  Jones,  for  47  year* 
V.  of  Worth  Maltravers,  and  for  29  years  R.  of  Ryme. — Aug^.  I.  Rev. 
James  Mayo,  M.A.  36  years  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar  School, 
Wembome,  Minister  and  V.  of  Averbury,  Wilts,  67. 

DURHAM. 

Deaths, — May  27.  At  Sunderland,  Henry  Fearoir,  M.D.  42.— Jtefy 
14.  At  Seaton  Carew,  aged  66,  Rev.  Thomas  Le  Mesuricr,  B.D.  R. 
of  Honghton-le-Skerne.  He  was  a  native  of  Guernsey,  and  educated 
at  Winchester  school,  whence  he  removed  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship,  which  he  vacated  on  being  promoted 
to  the  living  of  Newton  Longueville,  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  Established  Church,  and  as 
strenuous  an  opponent  of  those  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  qualities 
which  procured  him,  the  latter  more  especially,  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who,  in  1812,  conferred  upon  him  the  valuable 
rectory  of  Houghton,  near  Darlington.    Mr.  Le  Mesurier  was  a  fre- 


8vo:   1806;    "Postscript  to  a  Serious   Examination,'^  8vo.   1806; 
"A  Sequel  to  the  Serious  Examination,'^  8vo.  1807;  "A  Reply 
to  certain  Observations  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Milner  on  the  Sequel 
to  the  Serious  Examination,"  8vo.   1807 ;   "  A  Sermon  preached 
at  the  Visitation  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bucks,"  8vo.  1806;  "The 
nature  and  guilt  of  Schism,  considered  with  a  particular  Reference 
to  the  Reformation,  in  eight  Sermons,  preached  at  Bampton's  Lec- 
ture," 8vo.    1808;    "Supplement   to   the    Reply  to    Dr.  Milner's 
Observations,"  8vo.  1809 ;  "  The  Doctrines  of  Predestination  and 
Assurance  examined,  in  a  Sermon  preached  before  the  Bishop  of 
lincoln,"  8vo.  1809 ;  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist  considered,  as 
maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  England,"  8vo. 
1810;  "  On  the  Authority  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
an  Address  to  the  Roman  Catholics,"  8vo.  1810 ;  "  A  Counter- 
Address  to  the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain,  in  Answer  to  the  Ad- 
dress of  Charles  Butler,  Esq."  8vo.  1813;  "  An  Assize  Sermon  at 
Durham,"  8vo.  1814;  "  The  Invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  of 
the  Saints,   shewn  to  be  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  a  Sermon 
preached  before  the  Archdeacon  of  Durham,"  8vo.  1816. 
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EeeUtiatHeal  PrefermeiU.—'UtY.  Bulkriey  Bandlnel^ 
the  Bodleian,  Haugnton-le-Skeniey  R. 


71  ESSEX. 


Deiiiks,-^uHe,  At  Great  Borstead,  John  Kirkham, 

man,  103.-26.  Rev.  Charles  Wood,  R.  of  Tendering^. 

Edward  Willan,  43  years  V:  of  Great  Claxton,  31. 
EccUtioitieal  PrefermentB. — Rev.  G.  Heming,   Tbanc 

Rev.  J.  H.  Hogarth,  LUB.  Strefford,  R.;  patron,  J.   K 
J  of  Dorking. — Rev.  H.  D.  Pepys,  B.D.  Moreton,  R. — ^Re 

ard.  Great  Teldham,  R. — Rev.  J.  H.  Randolph,  M.  A.  Fi 
;  Ordinationt.— 'March  20.  Rev.  G.  B.  Mudie,    late   oi 

over  the  Independent  Church  at  Rochford. — mfmne   13. 
>  lisle,  late  a  stadent  in  Hackney  Academy,  over  the 

\  Chorch  at  Little  Waltham. — Rev.  G.  M.  Charcliilly  oirer 

dent  Church  on  Mersca  Island. 

:  GLOUCESTEESHIRE. 

■ 

'  Deaiki, — Dee,  1.  At  Clifton,  Lieut.-Gen.  John  Liee. — ^ 

I  George  Garlick,  minister  of  the  Independent  Church  a 

*  — ^ilfa^.  Rev.  J.  Hippesley,  for  57  years  R.  of  Stowe  j 

87. — 8.  At  Gloucester,  Rev.  Payler  Matthew  Proctor, 
^  Newland,  and  Incnmhent  of  Christ  Church  in  the  Fore 

The  parish  of  Newland,  to  which  Mr.  Proctor  was  prese 
«  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  lying  adjacent  to  the  Fore 

which,  though  containing  22,000  acres,  and  inhabited  chi 

colliers  and  miners,  is  extra-parochial,  and  had  therefi 

upon  the  services  of  a  clergyman,  its  inhabitants  were  c 

grossly  ignorant.    Newland  was  long  considered  the  pt 

Forest,  so  far  as  baptisms,  marriages,  and  bniials,  were 

/  Its  Vicar  was  therefore  frequently  called  upon  to  visit 

,  the  discharge  of  which  voluntary  duty  Mr.  Proctor  obtaii 

-^  ledge  of  the  moral  and  religious  views  of  the  iiihabitaiiti 

t  quence  of  which,  within  a  year  after  his  appointment  U, 

«  he  entered  with  zeal  on  the  important  work  of  moralizin 

r  of  the  Forest  at  least  which  was  adjacent  to  him,  and  b' 

public  subscriptions,  which  he  actively  collected  for  tl 
he  was  enabled,  in  June  1812,  to  lay  the  foundation  stone 
ing,  to  be  appropriated  for  six  days  in  a  week  to  the  edaca 
dren,  and  to  divme  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  This  edifi. 
secrated  July  17, 1816,  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  havii 
of  Christ  Church  Chapel  then  given  to  it.  Mr.  Procti 
".  properly  appointed  its  first  incumbent,  and  down  to  the  p 

death  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  so  exemplary,  a 
'i  to  excite'  the  gnrateful  and  affectionate  attachment  of  al 

the  neighbourhood.    His  funeral  took  place  at  Newland 

the  13th  of  May,  at  which  all  ranks  of  the  vicinity  were 

pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory.    The  famil] 

.  t  on  that  side  the  Forest  thronged  the  church  and  cfaurGh-.v 

I  the  children  of  the  Forest-school,  which  that  good  man  ha 

/  active  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  of  foiin< 

ranged  around  his  grave.    As  his  ashes  were  committi 

house  appointed  for  all  the  living,  few  eyes  were  free  from 

the  loud  sobs  of  the  assembled  multitude,  computed  at  20C 

*.  were  heard  on  every  side.    The  church,  though  large  and 

}  was  throngcdin  every  part,  and  the  church-yard  was  full  oi 

:i 
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ers  not  in  name  only,  but  in  sincerity.  His  parishioners  at  New- 
land  have  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  their 
ohoych,  as  fi  tribute  ot*  their  rdipeot  and  esteem ;  tat  the  chap^  in 
the  Forest  will  be  a  lasting  memorial  of  hi&  seal.  Its  ttuiieea  ha«e 
eTinced  their  respeot  for  its  founder,  by>  eleoting  as  the  fluocos&or  iM 
his  apostolic  labours,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grossman^  whcm  he  tecommended 
to  their  oholoe  on  his  death4)ed,  as  bia  last  request. — Jwaie  5.  Rev. 
Peter  Giining,  D.B«  42  years  R.  of  Poynton,  and  37  ye^s  R.  of 
Farmboroughy  Somersetshire,  78. — July,  At  Bristol,  Mrsi.  Anlie 
Dyer,  101. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. — Rev.  Geev^Skerer,  Marshfield,  V. 

New  Chapels,  Sfc. — Feb,  24.  A  Baptist  Church  was  formed  at  North- 
leach,  into  which  the  gospel  has  been  introduced  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  Home  Missiqnaiy  Society, — June  18.  A  new  Independent  Meet- 
ing-house was  opened  at  Forest  Green,  near  Nailsworth. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Deatlis. — April  At  Nortli  Warnborough,  Mrs*  Bugget,  100. — May 
3Sl.  At  Blashtord-house,  near  Ringwood,  Rev.  Christopher  Taylor^ 
D.D.  80. — June.  At  Ashley  Hill,  near  Lymington,  Rev.  W.  Hooper^, 
B.D.,  R-  of  More  Monkton,  Yorkshire,  and  P,  C.  of  Milton,  in  the 
New  Forest. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — Rev.  J.  Brooks,  Carisbrook,  V.  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  the  chapels  of  Newport  and  Northwood  annexed. — 
Rev.  D.  Eaton,  Crux  Eaton,  R. 

Ordinations, — March  27.  Rev.  M.  Caston,  from  Gosport  Academy, 
ovier  the  Independent  church  and  congregation  at  Node  Hill,  New- 
port, I.  W. — April  11.  Rev.  C.  T.  Mileham,  late  of  Highgate,  over 
the  second  Baptist  church  at  Fortsea. 

ITEREFOKDSHIRE. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Blackwood,  Arch" 
deaconry  of  Ross. — Rev.  Albert  Jones,  Vicar-Choral  of  Hereford 
Cathedral. 

Ordination. — June  13.  Rev.  H.  Mort,  late  a  student  in  Hoxton 
Academy,  over  the  Independent  Church  at  Bromyard,  , 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

DeatJis. — May  19.  Rev. 'George  Edward  Cox,  26  years  U,  of  tlinJCf 
worth. — Aug.  2.  At  Mundsley,  the  Rev.  Philip  Godfrey,  B.I).  R.  of 
Ayot,  St.  Lawrence,  and  many  years  on6  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
dounty. 

Ordination. — June  20.  Rev.  John  Greenwood,  over  the  Indepen^ 
dent  Church  and  congr^gatfori  assembling  in  the  old  Meeting-house, 
Royston. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

■ 

Deaths. — April  8.  At  Ramsay^  Mr,  Henry  Martin,  a  local-preacher 
in  the  Methodist  comnection,  43.— iJfflj/  19.  At  .Brampton,  Rev. 
Thomas  Tattershall,  Tor  44  years  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  cdn- 
nectibn. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. — Rev.  T.  Silver,  D.C.L.  Great  Staugh- 
ton,V.  • 

Ordination. — June  11.  Rev.  Robert  Halley,  late  a  student  in  the 
Academy  at  Homerton,  over  the  Independent  Church  at  St.  Neot's. 
VOL.  V. — NO.  10.  2  H 
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KENT. 

DeMihs.^Apara9.  At  Gfllii^luuD,  Rer.  Houstoae  Kj 
deacon  and  PrabeBdanr  of  Caaterbnrjr,  R.  of  Ickbaaa, 
Imub,  and  Sub-Bean  off  WeUs^— Jialy  28.  At  :Kn^j', 
year,  Wm.  Henahaw,  Eiq. 

EeeUtimMtieml  PrgfermmUs^^'Sbew.  C.  IL  Glcij^y  Ivcjr  • 
Rev*  John  LoDadaley  dMplain  to  tlie  ArdibUbop  oi 
Merthaniy  R* 

Ordmmiwn^r-AprU  23.  Rev.  J.  D.  BUkenuui  ot^c 
ChnrcliMile  Town^  Slwemeaf. 

LANCASHIRE. 

Deuthi.^Mmrck.  At  Ormakifk,  Rev.  W.  Nayiar,  eia 

of  the  pablio  Grammar-scfaool  of  that  town  for  neariy  i 
BO  rep^ar  and  uniform  in  his  attendance  to  his  doties,  t: 
scholars  conld  not  recollect  his  having  been  absent  a  si 
—At  Astlej,  Rer.  Robert  Barker,  A.M.  R.  of  St.  Anne" 
ton.  Rev.  J.  Tomer,  81. — April  10.  Mr.  Danid  I«ee8y 
Oldham.  His  prosperous  career  in  the  aociumilatic 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  rapid  commercial  prospei 
that  rude  and  barren  part  of  the  country  has  been  enr 
half  a  century.  His  elevation  may  be  traced  from  the  1 
pation  of  a  weaver  at  the  loom,  to  the  possession  of  pro 
at  near  £200,000,— ^une  12.  At  Preston,  William  St.  da 
of  the  Deputy-Ueutenants  for  Lancadiire,  and  Ueut 
Amoondemess  Local  Militia. — J«/y  9.  At  Spekelandn, 
pool,  Thomas  Earle,  Esq.  for  many  years  an  active  Ji 
Peace  I  and  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  ike  county. 

EeeUsuutifi  PrefermetUM.—BeY.  J.  W.  Wbitaker,  M 
chaplain  at  LambeUi  Palace,  Blackburn,  T. ;  on  the  pn 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. — Rev.  George  liadford  £ 
domestic  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  ToiiL,  BHworth,  V.  ; 
Haberdasher's  Company. — ^Rev.  J.  M.  France,  Sta 
perpetual  incumbency. — ^Rev.  W.  Tindal,  head  master  < 
mar-school  Wolverhampton,  Holme,  P.  C. 

Ordinatum. — Mar,  8.  Rev.  T.  D.  Camson,  late  a  sti 
Blackburn  Academy,  over  the  Congregationid  Church  in 
Preston. 

LEICE8TER8B1EE. 

Death, — June  2.  Rev.  Samuel  George  Noble,  A.B.  Ibr 
of  Froulesworth,  66. 

SeelenuMiieml  IPrefermeniM^-^Rev,  J.  M.  Colson  jin 
R.— Rev.  T.S.Noble, Froulesworth,  R.  ' 

Ordinatum* — ^Rev.  Samuel  Barrons,  over  the  Indeoent 
at  Market  Bosworth.  *^ 

LINCOLNSHIBE. 

Deathg.^Feb.  1.  At  Louth,  Mr.  John  Booth,  for  35  yea 
dist  local-preacher,  76l — ^ilfay  '11.  At  Thurlby  Hall  ne 
3ir  Gonville  Bromhead,  Bart,  a  lieutenant-General  i* 
He  was  bora  Sept  30,  1758,  and  received  the  name  of 
honour  of  his  ancestor,  the  founder  of  Caines  Collere 
as  whose  representative  he  was  duly  recognised  in  tii»t 
He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  eldest  sc 
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Bdward  Thomas  Bromhead,  Bart,  a  Barrister-at-Law,  and  steward 
of  the  Coarts-Leet  for  the  city  of  Lincoln. — June.  At  Brig,  Rev.  P. 
L.  Mills,  80. 

Scelenastieal  Preferments, — ^Rev.  6.  Beckett,  Prebend  of  Carring- 
ton ;  and  Gainsborough,  Y. — Rer.  S.  Briscall,  St  Mary,  South  Kel- 
say,  with  St.  Nicholas  annexed,  R.R. — Rev.  W.  S.  Whitelock,  Ged- 
ney,  V. — Rer.  T.Calvert,  B.D.  Norrisian  Professor,  Holme,  R.  with 
Hofane  in  Spalding  Moor,  V.  annexed. — Rev.  C.  N.  L'Oste,  M.A. 
Claxby  Pluckacre,  R. — Rev.  J,  H.  Monck,  Fiskerton,  R. 

New  Chapels. — March  28.  A  new  Chapel,  in  the  Independent  con- 
nection, was  opened  at  Homcastle.  Preachers,  Messrs.  Water- 
hoHse,  Byron,  and  Gilbert. 

Ordination. — May  10.  Rev.  John  Paine,  late  a  student  in  Hoxton 
Academy,  over  the  Independent  Church  at  Homcastle. 

MIDDLESEX. 

Deaths. — «7icfie  30.  At  Hampstead,  Rev.  J.  Hodgson,  R.  of  Ber- 
wick, Wilts. — July  6.  Rev.  Colston  Carr,  LL.B.  V.  of  Ealing,  and 
curate  of  Old  Brentford,  82. — Aug.  18.  At  Paddington,  Grome 
Spence,  Esq.  late  Maritime  Surveyor  to  the  Admiralty,  65. — At  Chis- 
wick.  Rev.  Robert  Lowth,  A.M.  only  surviving  son  and  child  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  London,  Rector  of  Hinton,  Hants,  and  one  of  the 
Prebendaries  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  61. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferment. — Rev.  Edward  Polehampton,  M.A.  Fel- 
low of  King^s  College,  Cambridge,  Greenford  Magna,  R. 

New  Chapels. — April  30.  The  new  Chapel  at  Highgate,  for  the  use 
4»f  the  congt'egation  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  John  Thomas, 
was  opened  for  divine  worship.  Preachers,  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  Dr. 
Collyer,  and  J.  Hyatt. — June  5.  A  small  Chapel,  lately  fitted  up  at 
the  expense  of  the  Middlesex  and  Herts  Union  of  Congregational 
Ministers  and  Churches  at  East  Bamet,  was  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship.   Preachers,  Rev.  Drs.  Winter  and  Harris. 

Ordinatiim. — May  28.  Rev.  G.  G.  Scraggs,  A.M.  as  first  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Church  and  congregation  assembling  at  Union 
Chapel,  Bow-Lane,  Poplar. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Death. — July.  Rev.  JiAn  Evans,  V.  of  Newport,  70. 

NORFOLK.  « 

Deaths. — May.  AtWesenham,  Rev.  Charles  Campbell,  for  40years 
V.  of  All  Saints  and  St.  Peter's,  Wesenham. — ^26.  At  Yarmouth, 
▼ery  suddenly,  of  an  aneurism  in  the  heart,  Thomas  Girdlestone, 
M.!D.  for  30  years  an  eminent  physician  in  that  town.  Besides  a 
number  of  papers  inserted  in  different  medical  journals,  and  some 
professional  publications,  Br.  Girdlestone  was  the  author  of  a 
Translation  of  Anacreon,  and  a  work  on  the  author  of  Junius's  Let- 
ters.— Jul^.  Mr.  John  White,  late  of  Nottingham,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Kirke  White. — Aug.  5.  At  Lopham  Rectory,  Rev.  Richard 
lattiehales,  for  40  years  R.  of  Souihcam,  North  Lopham. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. — Rev..G.  Campbell,  Beachamwell,  with 
Shingham  annexed,  R.R.  and  Weasanham,  All  Saints  and  Weasan- 
ham,  St.  Peter's,  V.V. — Rev.  Arthur  Loftos,  Hilhoughton,  with 
Hainham,  St  Martin,  R. — Rev.  JF.  Cubitt,  Overstand,  R. — Rev. 
James  Neville  White,  Great  Plumstead,  P.C. 
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I  New  Chapel'-MayTS.  An  new  Independent  Chapel 

f  Harlcfttone,  for  the  inerea^ing  coD«pregatioa  of  tbe  Re^ 

i  Ordination.'-^une  6.  Rev.  John  Williams,  over  the  1 

4  at  £ast  Dereham. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


(  Deaths, — June  7.   At  Sadborough,  near   Thrapstoc 

Hewett,  Bart.  Rector  of  that  parish  for  36  years,  66.- 
Charles  Henry  Tuffnell,  V.  of  AU  Saints%  Northamptoi 

*^  Charles  Proby,  R.  of  Stanwick,  and  a  Prebendary  of  J 

I  Eceletiastical   Preferments, — Rev.    H.   Champion 

Stoke  Doyle,  R. — ^Rev.  T.  Lovell,  St.  Sepulchre's,  Nc 

,l  Rev.  John  Miller,  Binefield,  R. 

Ordinations, — April  30.  Rev.  Joseph  Brooks  ove 
Chnrch,  West  Haddon.— May  22.  Rev.  Thomas  Millev 
the  Chnrch,  at  Oakham,  over  the  newly  formed  Hap 
Woodford,  near  Thrapston. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Death, — March,  At  Blaydon,  Mr.  J.  Morrison,  104. 
Ecclesiastical  Preferment, — Rev.  G.  Dixwell  Grimes, 
New  iltapel. — Dec,  20.   A  neat  Chapel,  capable  of  ' 
people,  bnilt  by  the  Presbyterian  congregation  of  tbe 
was  opened  for  public  worship  at  Lowick.     Preachers. 
Lundie  of  Kelso,  and  Hunter  of  Swinton. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Deaths. — June  22.  Rev.  John  Green,  for  many  years 
Independent  congfregation  in  St.  Mary's-Gate,  Nottin^ 
Ecclesiastical  Preferment. — Rev.  Henry  Gordon,  Bils 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Deaths, — May,  Rev.  James  Hamer,  A.M.  Fellow, 
and  Librarinn  of  C.  C.  College. — June,  At  Steeple 
Robert  Lambe  Kening,  59. — At  Thame,  Mr.  Christopha 
was  so  large  a  man,  that  his  coffin  was  6  feet  in  length, 
width,  and  2  feet  1  in.  in  depth. — Aug,  3.  At  bis  lo 
High-street,  Oxford,  Sir  Christopher  Fegge,  M.D.  ; 
Regius  Professor  of  Physie  in  tl^e  University.  He  wa« 
of  Samuel  Pegge,  Esq.  author  of  the  well-known  "An 
English  Language,''  and  grandson  of  the  celebrated  ; 
Samuel  Pegjge. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments, — Rev.  A.  Nicol,  A.M.  Reg 
of  Hebrew,  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church. — Rev.  T.  Cheval 
of  Great  St.  Andrew's,  Oxford. 

TJniversitji  Intelligence. — Sir  Sidney  Smith   has  prej 

Bodleian  Library  a  fac-simile  of  an  ancient  Greek  ins< 

i  gold  plate,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient   city  of  < 

*  also  a  book  printed  on  board  a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  Med 

'  1  Rev.  R.  Nicoll,  A.M.  of  Baliol  College,  is  appointed  Res 

of  Hebrew  in  the  room  of  the  new  Archbishop  of  CasJ 
^Lee,  D.D.  President  of  Trinity  College,  is  nominate* 
Delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  in  the  room  of  the  la 
son,  who  has  also  been  succeeded  as  one  of  the.deleirat 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Elmslcy,  M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  anc 
■  Edward  Copleston,  D.D.  Provost  of  Oriel,  as  pcrpetuj 
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privileges. — At  a  convocation,- held  March  22,  the  sum  of  60  guineas 
^as 'Contributed ^om  tfaet  University  chest,  in  aid  of  a  sabscription 
for  the  purchase  of  models  of  the  principal  remains  of  ancient  archi*^ 
tecture  of  Greece  and  Italy. — John  Kidd,  M.D.  late  student  of  ChHM 
Church,  Aldrichian  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  Lee's  Lecturer  of 
Anatomy,  has  been  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine. — Rev. 
Philip  Bliss,  D.C.L.  is  appointed  one  of  the  under  Librarians  of  the 
Bodleian.'   . 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Deaths.—March.  At  Iron  Bridgev  Rev.  Benjaimi^  Ware.-*3^  At 
gjhrewsbury.  Rev.  Benjamin  Edwards,  R.-  of  Fradesley- — May.  At 
Bockbury,  Rev.  John  Dehane,  A.M.— Jiiw*  16.  At  Shrewstkury^ 
L!Abb6  Le  Maitre,  o0iciating  minister  of  the  Romaa  Catholic  Chapel^ 
and  a  teacher  of  the  French  language  in  that  town,  66» — Juhf.  Rev# 
Michael  Pye  Stephens,  R.  of  Willey  and  Shenstone.— 26.  At  CiHpn 
Hall,  Alveley,  Rev.  John  Hayes  Petit^  P.C,  of  Shaieshill,  Stafford- 
shire. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments,— ^Q\.  Richard  Corfield^  Upton  Pfurva, 

R, — Rev.  F.  de  Veil  Williams,  Abdon,  R.  ^ 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

• 

Deaths.— May.  Rev.  Richard  Newham,  for  31  years  Y.  of  Ilminstei; 
and  for  30  years  R.  of  Chaffcombe,  63. — ^At  Btratton  on  Fosse,  Rev. 
J.  Leonard,  R.— June  6.  At  Bath,  where  he  was  supplying  the  pu]|)it 
of  the  Rev.  W.Jay,  after  a  very  short  illness.  Rev.  Samuel  Newton, 
36  years  Pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  at  Witham,  Essex. — 
Ilk  Rev.  Isaac  Tozer,  Pastor  of  the  Independent  Church  at  FroAe, 
and  formerly  of  that  at  Tooting,  Surrey.— 20.  At  Weils,  Rev.  Thomas 
Abraham  Salmon,  B,I>.  Prebendary  of  Wells,  R.  of  Rodney  Stijke,- 
and  Chaplain  to  Earl  Cowper.  Mr.  Salmon  published  "  Hebraicac 
(Jraittmatices,or  a  HebrewGrammar  with  vowelPoint^,"  8voa796.  ''Vi- 
tarum  Plutarchi  Epitome,"  8vo.  1707.  "  Extracts  from  Mr.  Card'sWill, 
relative  to  his  charity  at  ChedtJea*." — July,  Rev.  Richard  Barch^  R. 
oi  Milverton. — Rev.  J.  M.  Males,  V.  of  Isle  Abbots  and  Muchilney-,- 
and  for  upwards  of  30  years  master  of  the  Grammar  Sdiaol  at  tb6» 
former  place. — At  Frome,  Alfred  Cecil  Buckland,  Esq.  author  of 
**  Letters  on  Early  Rising."  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  a  pro- 
fession to  whieh  his-  great  talents  promised  to  render  him  an  orna- 
ment.— 6.  In  Seymour-street,  Bath,  J.  Lee,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

JV«»  Chapel. — Aprils,  A  new  place  of  worship  in  the  Independent 
connection,  was  opened  at  Storegersey.  Preachers,  Rev.  Messrs. 
Luke  of  Taunton,  and  Goulding  of  Poundisford  Park. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Death.— Dec.  1.  At  Wolverhampton,  Mr.  R.  Paddy,  drawing  mas- 
ter at  the  Free  Grammar  School  of  that  place,  and  of  the  Catholic 
Seminary,  Sedgley  park.  Mr.  Paddy  published  several  views  of 
ancient  buildiiigs :  a  large  S.  E.  view  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Wol- 
Terhampton:  a  view  of  Dudley  castle,  with  a  shdrt  description  in 
English  and  French,  and  views  of  the  Abbeys  of  lilnshall,  Haughmond, 
&c.  in  Shropshire,  with  short  descriptions  of  each,  71.~-March.  At 
Walsall,  Rev.  J.  J.  Duce,  V.  of  Alstonefield.— if/aj^/.  At  Eccleshall 
Vicarage,  Rev.  J.  H.  Powell,  V.  and  V.  of  D unchurch,  Warwick- 
shire. 
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SVFPOLK. 

SeeUntutieml  PrefermttU»» — Rev.  W.  H.  Deane^  Hent 
{  Rer.  W.  Edge,  Nedginy,  R.  on  his  own  petition. — Rev.  ' 

j  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tator  of  Catharine  HaH,  Cambridge, 

Chreat  St  Andrew's,  Ipswich. 

I  SURREY. 

Deaiks.^Feh.  14.   At  Croydon,  Mr.  John  Kitchiny 
local-preacher. — ^21.  At  Banstead,  Rev.  Henry  Taylor, 
t  Spridiing^on,  Lincoln.— Jiify  10.  At  Guildford,  Rev.  The 

I  M.A«  R.  of  West  Clandon.    In  1777,  he  published  a   M 

native  town  of  Guildford,  in  a  small  ISmo.  volume, 
edition  was  printed  in  1801. — Aw.  14.  At  his  boase  nc 
aged  84,  Mr.  James  Dickson,  of  CoTcnt-garden,  F.lj.S.  a 
lident  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London. 

EeeUsuutieal Preferment, — Rct.  S.  Bennett,  Walton-oi 

NewCkapeie. — Z/«r.  11.  A  new  Baptist  Chapel  -wwta 
public  worship  at  Brocham  green,  near  Dorking.  Preac 
Moore,  of  Vanxhall,  and  J.  Bailey,  of  London. — A.um 
Chapel  was  opened  at  Pains,  (or  Pend's)  hiU,  in  the  pan 
field,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Surrey  Missionary  Soc 
ehers.  Rot.  Messrs.  Jackson,  of  Stockwell,  Innes,  of  Can 
May,  of  Croydon. 

Ordination, — May  7.  Rev.  Robert  Upton,  over  the  Bai 
at  Gray's-walk,  Lambeth. 

SUSSEX. 

Deuths.^Jime.  At  Worthing,  Re^.  S.  E.  Bay  ley,  late  \ 
.  Hunts,  and  for  many  years  officiating  minister  at  St.  Mar 

don.— 4/it/y,  Rev.  Edward  Tredcroft,  R.  of  Pudborouf^h. '■ 

ings.  Rev.  Francis  Tattershall,  Y .  of  Ledsham,  Yoiic,  35^ 

EecUnastical  Prefertment. — Rev.  Edward  Robert  But« 
Royal,  Perpetual  Incumbency,  Brighton. 

New  CkapeL — The  first  stone  of  a  new  Chapel  in  Seafo 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Evans  of  London,  who  was  the  prineiDa] 
of  introducing  tiie  gospel  tiiere.  ^ 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Death. — Jv/y>  At  Leamington,  Rev.  Edward  Trotman.  ** 
and  Radway,  and  P.  C.  of  Chesterton,  61. 

EeeUeioitiealPrefermenU. — Rev.  W.  Riland  Bedford  £ 
field,  R.— Rev.  S.  W.  Perkins,  Stockton,  R. — Rev.  Bowi 
Temple  Grafton,  P.  C. 

Hew  Chapel, — June  26.  A  new  Baptist  Cbapel  was  opei 
ley,  inArden.  Preachers,  Rev.  Messrs.  Birt,  James  a 
all  of  Birmingham.  * 

I  WESTMORELAND. 

•  Deaths,— April  fiO.  At  Belle  Isle,  near  Ambleside    on 

Cheltenham,  Rev.  W.  Curwen,  of  Harrington,  second  s< 
Curwen,  Esq.  M.P.— JIfay.  At  Appleby,  Rev.  John  Ws 
Master  of  the  Free  School  in  that  Town,  and  R.  of  the  unit 
of  Southamstead  Abbots,  and  Southampstead  Bannister 

Ecclesinstical  Preferment,^Rey,  William    ThompsoA 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Head  Master  of  Appleby  Grami 
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WILTSHIRE. 

Death. — Mmrth.  At  Mere,  Rev.  Rowland  W.  Howett,  son  of  Rer. 
R.  Howell, 

EeeUnattieal  Prrfermeni* — Rev.  J.  Hall,  Great  Bedwin,  R. 

Nem  CkmpeL — Mmy  22.  The  foandation  stone  of  a  New  Chapel,  for 
tiie  use  of  the  Rev.  W.  CoomlNi  and  his  congregation,  was  laid  at 
Bradford. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

-   Death,^-Ma^,  At  the  Parsonage  house,  Elmty,  Rev.  Ge^orge  Hewett, 
B.A.  R.  32. 

YORKSHIRE. 

DetUks. — Marehy  At  an  advanced  age,  John  Addie,£sq.  of  Twisle- 
ton  in  In|^eton  Fells.  This  gentleman  was  a  singnlar  diaracter,  and 
retained  in  his  manners  an  extraordinary  degree  of  the  simplicitsr  of 
piimitive  times.  He  was  regularly  toibe  seen  at  fairs  and  markets, 
attired  in  a  coarse  Mae  coat,  a  Ioiig*podceted  waistcoat,  a  Wansley- 
dale  wig,  huge  gaUigaskms,  and  shoes  of  most  antique  make.  This 
whinui^  appearance  acquired  for  him  tiie  not  inl^>propriate  appel- 
lation of  Lord  Od^e.—AprU  26.  Rev.  John  Penketii  Bur^,  LL.B. 
P.  G.  of  SUkstone,  W.  R.— 90.  Rev.  Robert  Knowles,  Y.  of  Gisboni 
in  Craven,  he  was  found  dead  in  Stockbeck,  near  Craven. — May  10. 
At  West  Witton,  Warsley-dale,  N.R.  Rev.  Jeffrey  Wood,  P.  C.--JMiie, 
Rev.  John  Norton,  Y.  of  KittleweU,  Yorkshire,  and  P.  C.  of  Boyten, 
Oomwall. — 26.  At  Hull,  Rev.  J.  Hawksley ,  formeriy  pastor  of  the  In- 
dependent Church,  assembling  in  Aldermanbury  Postern,  London, 
d6. — July  22.  At  Hislington,  near  York,  Gen.  James  Coates,  one  of 
the  oldest  generals  in  the  service. — 20.  Rev.  James  Griswood,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Unitarian  Baptist  Ohap^  in  New-Dock-Street,  Hull,  60. 

New  Chapeie. — April  a  A  new  Baptist  Chapel  was  opened  at  Cha- 
pel-Feld,  Bately,  near  Dewsbury.  Preachers,  Rev.  Messrs.  Mann,  of 
l^l^ey,  Ja«^Jon,  of  Hebden-bridge,  and  Dr.  Steadman,  of  Brad- 
for<L~^Nfi«  27.  A  neat  and  comniodious  Chapel  was  opened  at  Keld, 
near  Reeth.  Preachers,  Rev.  Messrs.  Ramphler  of  Fulneck,  Mason 
of  Featham,  and  G«  Gollop  oi  Darlington. 

WALES. 

Death*.— April,  At  Pembroke,  Anne  Watkins,  103.— At  Welsh- 
pool, Rev.  £.  Jones. — ilfay.  Rev.  Robert  Peter,  Y.  of  Pellayne,  and 
R.  of  Sully,  Glamorgan,  79.— ^une  6.  Suddenly  of  an  inflammation  on 
the  lungs.  Rev.  George  Lewis,  D.D.  Theological  Tutor  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Academy  at  New-Town,  Montgomeryshire,  63. — ^21.  Rev. 
Thomas  Lloyd,  curate  of  Llanrwst,  Denbighshire.— Ja/y  Rev.  Patrick 
Howell,  Minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Meeting,  Swansea. 

New  Chapels. — April  26.  A  new  Chapel  called  Mount  Pisgah,  was 
opened  in  Gower,  Glamorganshire,  forming  the  6th  place  of  worship 
in  that  peninsula,  for  which  its  long  neglected  inhabitants  are  in- 
debted to  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Lady  Barham.  Preachers,  on  this 
occasion,  Rev.  Messrs.Thorp,  of  Bristol ;  Peters,  of  Carmarthen ;  and 
Davis,  of  Bath. — ^ilfay  16,  A  neat  and  commodious  place  of  worship, 
Gidled  the  Tabernacle,  was  opened  at  Tenby,  well  l^own  as  a  water- 
ing-place in  Pembrokeshire.  Preachers,  Rev.  Messrs.  Lloyd,  of 
Henelan;  Peter,  of  Carmarthen ;  Jones,  of  Treleacb;  Warr,  of  Ha- 
verfordwest;  Thomas,  of  Teirscross ;  and  Warlow,  of  Milford.—^ieiM 
19  and  20.  A  new  Independent  Meeting-House,  now  called  Philadel- 
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plda,  but  formerly  Tnhierion,  ^M  opened  near  Ua 

ganildre*    Pfea«bers,  Hev.  Mesin-s.  Owens,  of  H-wh 

I  Bridgend;  Morris,  of  Tredegar;  Moses,  ofNew  Inn  ;  1 

y-rh68 ;  and  Howd,  of  Bkraa. 

OrdkMiwni.^Jmfi.  24^  Rer.  T.  Jones,  late  a  S^d< 
Wales  Atademy,  OTer  the  ohareh  and  oocfgreg^atk]* 
Ebenezer  Chapel,  Newport,  Pembrokeshire. — Apri 
Thomas  Jones,  late  a  Student  at  Aborgayenny,  ovei 
Baptist  Church  at  B^y^Breconshire. — 8.  Kev»  H.  Ovr< 
over  the  church  and  congregation  at  Cwmbychan,  i 
— 24.  Rev.  J.  Barfett,  late  a  Student  in  the  IVesten 
minster,  over  the  Independent  Cburehio  Castle-Stn 
Majf  23.  Rev,  D.  JeniuMtf»  over  the  Independent  Chu 
food,  Soirth  WalM. 

JUigcilUmmms  Intelliffemsg.'-^A.  (yoUege  for  liie  edu 
Stadents  for  tho  ministry  of  th*  Estabtiriied  Ohtiixh 
are  not  in  afihienee,  is  about  to  be  •  oreoAed  at  liaa] 
ganshire,  TheAUmof  £16,000.  d^penr«cente»  iaalrea 
which  hisMiyestygraoioutly  contributed  £IOQO*  aierli 
of  St.  David^  has  imtg  been  aetitely  engaged  in  pro 
dablo  object 

SCOTLAND. 

l>ec*Ai.— 1821.  Abv.  12.  At  the  Manse  of  lUrthTei 
Donaldson,  numster  of  that  parish  forty^onn  yeari 
Whitehill  New  Deer,  Rer.  John  'Banyan^  mimstCT 
Associate  congregation. — 92.  At  TattialUn  Manse,  R 
son,  62. — Feb.  Q,  At  Bumtirfand,  Rev.  James  W 
Wenyss  Castle,  General  Wemy ss,  of  Wen^Mw«>-.ft5> 
the  parish  of  Madderiey,  Rev.  JaMes  Andrew,  of  ^Ri 
At  Edinburgh,  Rev.  John  Thomson,  D.D.  aiinister  of 
Friar's  choreb,  79. — March  26.  At  Au<Aertoil,  near  B 
9liiffe,  from  a  pistol  shot  received  in  a  duel  wHh  Jam 
of  Dnnearae,  Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  of  Anohhiiec! 
son  of  the  biographer  of  Johnson*  The  oaqse'  ofHlita  ^ 
tical  song,  which  appeared  in  the  Glasgow  Sentinel 
December  last,  reflecting  upon  Mr.  iStuart ;  which,  i 
script  having  been  put  into  bis  bands  by  Mr.  llortfa 
proprietor  of  the  paper,  that  gentleman  asoertalned 
written  by  Sir  Alexander,  with  whom  he  bad  pr^y 
habits  of  intimacy.' — May  3.  At  Eddlestone  Manse,  Rev. 
bertson,  ndnister  of  EdAestone,  in  the  74th  year  of  hi 
dOth  of  his  ministry. — 14.  At  Aberdeen,  Rev.  Charle 
minister  of  Craithie  and  Braemar,  in  his  76th  year  o 
68d  of  bis  ministry. — June,  At  Aberdeen,  James  Brei 
enjoyed  good  health  and  the  use  of  his  faculties  nnfil 
of  his  decease. — ^At  Glasgow;  Sarah  Mc.  Intbsh,  106. 
who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  Pretender,  fled  to  Ireh 
'  the  battle  of  Culloden.    His  wife  returned  to  her 

aboot  two  years  a^o.  She  lost  her  sight  some  time  sine 
her  mental  faculties  to  the  fast.  She  had  an  exccll^ 
of  the  events  of  her  youth,  and  it  was  the  chief  solac 
days  to  talk  of  the  Pretender,  and  to  detail  the  devotio 
ihe  sufferings,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  of  her  clan 
qnaintance  during  the  troublesome  period  of  the  Rebel 
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12  M3)3»m,  9Si  gra^d^hiVdre^,  aii4  9a  great-  gr%bd<^9drevi.r«-At 
Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire,  Rev.  James  Milne,  79. — At  Portobello,  Sir 
John  Macgreggor  Murry,  Bart.*  of  Xienwick  Castle,  Perthshire. — 7. 
In  KeW'^tpeet^lBdial^urgb,  Re¥<,WilUaai.^nB)'mioistei;Qf  the  Canon- 
gate  Chanel.  .  ' 

^EeelMtaHifol  Pr^fei'n^nl.'-'Bsv*  J.  Sinolftir^'  St.  Paurs  ilpisoofuU 
ChapQlf,Cafrui|^s*ClQd^  Edinburgh.  ^ 

NeH>Ck0f0L—:J,an.  3Q,  A  large  andeommooious  Chattel  at  Peter^ 
iKsad^.k^te^y  .CKH^Hpied  by  the  Aati-Buxgh^rj^  ^as  re^qp.ened  for  |iab^ 
lie  worflhii^  Aa  the  Independent  opnufietioi),  when  three  diseoofsea 
iy>ere  {Nreaieh^d  by  the  Rev.  J..Robertaoi^  of  Cricbie  Old  Deaa«< 

»  : 

IRELAND, 

Deaths, — April  8.  Aged  126,  Mr.  Thadey  Doorley  a  respectable 
fannep,  residing  near  thae  hili  of  AUen,  eounly  i»f  Kiidate^  He.  retained 
bis  faealties  to  the  tast  mcnnent,  and  ^as  able  to  take  any  sort  6f 
field  arouseiBent' witUn^ tiie Isit  6 mooslbs  of  his  life.'  He ft^manird 
abont  19  years  ago,  at  the  age  of  107,  to  a  woman  of  3l.*~*ilfm/,  Benr; 
Jfwepb Sandys,  R.  cyfFeddetuai,  oontit^  oTLimcnoic^  and  asthorof  .''>  A 
Sermon  cm  the  Importance  Of  an  Early  Acffntdiitance  vrifth  Ibe  9cri|M 
tares,"  8vo.  1812. — Rev.  Thomas  Crawlbrd,  master  of  the  endowed 
School  at  Lismore* — ^24.  In  Cork,  the  Bight  Hon.  John  de  Coorcjr* 
20tli  Lord  KingsaJe,  Baron  Conrcy  of  Conroy,  and  Baron  of  Bing* 
more,  fiis  Lordship  saeoeeded  his  father  John,  the  26th  Baron, 
March d,  1776;  married  Oct.  SI; '1763^  Susan^  daughter  of  Ooniray 
BiemierhBssett,  ef  Caatle^Conway,  ooanty  of  Kerry,  Esq.  and  by  her 
(whodied,  I>ec.  13, 18<)9,)  hadissue/five  sons  andihre  daoghters,  six  of 
whom  surviTebim.  His  Lordskiip  is  succeeded  by  Ms  second,  hot 
eldest  surviving  son,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas.de  Coarcy,  new  29tta 
Lord  Kiagsale. — Juh/y  Rev.  T.  Radeiifie,  R.  of  Ardmore,  county  of 
Airtrim.-«^CNi  St.Patrick'B^hiil,Cork,J.ohn  MelvihBarry,  M.l>.  author  of 
''An  account  of  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  Cew*pox,^'Cork,8vou  180(X«-^ 
Rev.  JolinLowry,R.ofDonoghn]iore,  Queen's  county. ~*^ic^«  11.  Slid* 
denly  by  falling  from  his  horse  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  whilst  riding  in 
the  Phoenix-Park,  Dublin,  Lient.  Gen.  Sir  Samuel  Anehrauty,  6.C.B; 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  and  Colonel  of  the  T^li 
Regt  oi  Fobt.  This  gaHant  effioer  tuiee  received  the  thanks  of  botii 
booses  of  parliament,  the  first  time  for  the  cafyture  by  assault  of 
Monte  Video;  ihe  second,  for  the- redaction  of  Java,  en  bothw^ch 
occasions  he  commanded  the  British  troops. 

SeeieskutUal  PrefSermkni*,-^BSif^bt  Rev.  Lord  Jdba  George  De^la*- 
Poer  Beresford)  ArchUsbopof  Didxlin.  ArohM^opiieof  A-rmagh;-  an^ 
Primacy  of  all  Ireland.*-Right  Rev.  Be.  Magee,  Bt^^^f  Ra^hoe; 
Archbishopric  of  DubUn* — Rev;Ricfaanl  Lawrence,  D.C.L.  Regius^Fro-' 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at-Oiiford,  Arehbii^opric  of  Cashel«>— Very  Rev, 
Archdeacon  Bisset,  Bishopric  of  Raphoe.  •  •/••  . 

OrdiiiMtiorL-^-J}ec.  20.  Rev.  Mr.  KUtingB,  to  the  work^  the  Mini^lryy 
in  Kion  Chapel,  Mallow.  >   ■ 
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The  Society  roR  thb  Propagation  of  thb  €k>sPK£. 
Parts  has  despatched  an  ag^ent  to  Cape  Town,  nrhere  1 
national  system  of  edooation  ipreatly  degenerated  in  tho 
This  however,  he  had  the  satisfaoUon  to  restore,  attd 
great  increase  in  the  scholars  and  tiieir  improTenaent.  j 
I  of  Wynsbery,  eight  ndles  distant,  where  sereral  cluris 

i  were  destitute  of  pnbUo  worship,  a  chapel  is  erected,  i 

I  new  ndssionary  officiates,  and  where  he  intends  to  e»tail»i 

^  The  college  of  the  society  at  Calcutta  will  be  opened  ai 

t  the  present  year,  with  every  prospect  of  brilliant  snceess 

logical,  and  ten  lay  scholarships  have  been  founded  €o 
Bnropean  youths;  and  to  make^the  grounds  of  the  college 
plete,  a  liberal  indindual,  Charles  Theopldlas  Metcal 
transferred  to  it  a  piece  of  ground  a^joiaing  to  tiiat  <His>>i 
1^  goTemment, 

In  such  a  country  as  the  Bast  Indies,  the  chief  seene 
boors,  we  cannot  ezpeet  but  that  the  Baftist  Missiob 
meet  with  much  disanpointment,  mingled  with  their  8iico4 
Doogapore  station,  they  have  been  for  two  years  easting 
upon  the  waters,  and  are  but  just  beginning  to  find  a  si 
ot  it  after  many  days.  One  oonvert  only  has  as  yet  been 
to  the  ehurch  of  the  liring  God ;  but  he  is  promisini;^. 
however  been  excited  in  others,  especially  a  Hindoo  of  son 
who  has  been  induced,  by  one  of  the  Tracts  of  die  liondon 
Society,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  station  of  the  brethren,  to  le 
the  way  of  salvation.  At  the  public  serviees  of  the  mlsi 
the  way-side,  the  Brandos  frequently  attend  to  revile  ai 
signs  not  veiy  Ihvourable  in  their  first  impression,  but  fro 
expect  in  time  much  better  things.  A  more  sure  word  i 
induces  us  to  look  with  confidence  to  the  fulfilment,  thooi 
long,  of  the  prediction  of  their  shasters, — that  the  men  of  no 
they  will  not  listen  to  but  to  insult,  are  destined  to  de8ti> 
and  customs  of  other  people.  This  is  all  the  intelligene 
recently  arrived  from  the  Bast,  but  from  its  West  India  ] 
Society  has  received  still  more  encouraging  intelligenee.  j 
in  Jamaica,  seventy-two  persons  were  lately  baptised  at 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  aoministered  to  upwards  of  sixtee 
The  new  chapel  is  still  weH  attended,  and  several  Bar 
others  afford  good  reason  to  hope,  that  they  have  there  ht 
to  a  serious  concern  for  their  eternal  interests.  The  ship' 
veyed  the  missionaries  to  the  new  and  important  station 
ras  bay,  has  safely  arrived  at  its  destination,  and  int4 
anxiously  expected  thence. 
I  The  London,  like  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 

^  progress  amongst  the  negroes  of  our  West  India  Island 

station  of  Le  Resonveinr  in  Demerara,  990  persons  (ag 
adults)  were  baptized  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  in 
members  were  added  to  the  church ;  the  total  number  o^ 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  was  147,  and  83  othen 
candidates  for  baptism.  Public  worship  is  well  attended 
£100  was  collected  for  its  support  from  the  white  inhabit 
neighbourhood,   and  from  the  congregation,  in  the  coig 
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eight  niMitlui  pmrioiis  to  Ae  last  aMoant — ^In  Soalii  JUkiea  the  seal 
of  the  Misaioiiarief  is  still  rewarded  with  correspondent  snccess. 
Mr.  WilliamSy  originally  sent  oat  by  this  Society,  but  labouring  some 
time  before  his  remoTU  among  the  Caffrees,  at  the  ejmense  of  the 
colonial  government,  collected  together  a  number  of  those  wild 
tribes,  reduced  under  his  instruction  to  haUts  of  wder  and  ciYilisa- 
tlon*     Since  his  time  their  number  has  considerably  increased  under 
the  care  of  his  successors,  and  distant  hordes  are  expressing  a  wish 
to  be  partakers  of  the  same  benefits.    The-  head  of  one  of  the  kraals, 
lately  departed  in  the  faith,  having,  in  all  his  wanderings,  uniformly 
erected  a  hut  for  the  worsldp  of  the  only  true  God ;  to  whose  minis- 
tering^ senrants,  in  this  wild  and  dreary  land,  he  directed  his  people 
on  hu  death,  to  repair,  as  to  their  best  earthly  friend.    With  his 
dying  injunction  they  have  cheerfully  compUed,  and  are  now  amongst 
the  most  orderiy  members  of  the  settlement — ^The  important  mis- 
sion in  the  South  Sea  Islands  seem  to  have  sustained  a  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  king  Pomare,  as  the  agents  of  the  Society,  to  whom 
he  was  long  so  friendly,  are  apprehensive  of  commotions  among  the 
chieftains  during  the  long  minority  of  his  infant  son,  whose  mother, 
the  queen,  wishes  to  reside  with  tiie  Missionaries.    The  inhabitante 
of  Tahito  are  advancing  rapidly  in  civilisation,  evincing  such  an 
increased  attachment  to  Suropean  dress,  that  cloths  and  calicoes 
have  become  as  it  were  the  circulating  m^um  of  the  island.    The 
deputation  sent  out  by  the  Society  to  inspect  the  state  and  prospects 
of  the  missions  in  this  quarter,  arrived  safely  at  Tahite  on  the  21st 
of  September,  and  immediately  entered  with  alacritv  on  that  impor- 
tant work,  and  their  reports  on  the  altered  state  of  this  lately  savage 
race  more  than  confirms  the  most  flattering  accounts  which  from  time 
to  time  have  reached  our  shores.      They  saw  Pomare  at  Eimeo 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  were  most  kindly  received  by  him.    The 
artisans  who  accompanied  them  are  about  to  commence  their  cotton 
Bianufactory,  which  will,  we  hope,  succeed*    The  chiefs  are  building 
their  boats  in  the  European  form,  and  with  European  tools,  many  of 
them  are  cultivating  tobacco  and  sugar,  and  nearly  all  manufactoring 
cocoa-oil.    A  road,  the  first  attempted  in  the  country,  is  making  on 
a  large  scale  round  the  island  of  Tahite,  constructing,  and  to  be 
completed  by  persons  punished  for  violations  of  the  new  laws ;  a 
mode  of  employing  convicts  from  which  we  ourselves  might  learn  a 
useful  lesson.    At  Huaheine,  the  noble  place  of  worship,  a  consi- 
derable part  of  which  is  neatly  pewed,  when  visited  by  the  depute- 
tion,  was  crowded  with  attentive  hearers,  of  whom  the  chiefs,  and 
ipreat  part  of  the  principal  people,  were  dressed  from  head  to  foot 
m  the  English  fashion.    The  deputation  was  most  kindly  received 
there  bjr  ihe  king,  the  queen,  and  chiefs.    Farther  particulars  have 
s^lso  arrived  of  &e  extraordinary  conversion  of  the  island  of  Ruru- 
tu,  the  leading  featares  of  which  were  given  in  a  former  summary, 
as  largely  as  our  limits  will  pennit.    Their  national  idols,  which  they 
sent  to  Raiatea  on  renouncing  idolatry,  have  been  exhibited  there, 
and  received  with  derision  by  people  but  a  few  years  since  as  gross 
idolaters  as  themselves.    Aouru,  die  Rurutan  chief,  providentially 
driven  into  Raiatea,  to  be  the  honoured  instrument  of  introducing 
Christianity  into  his  native  land,  exhibits  a  most  commendable  seid 
in  his  vocation,  taking  the  greatest  pains  to  teach  his  countrymen 
to  read,  and  going  from  house  to  bouse  every  night  and  morning, 
performing  family  prayer  for  them.    From  this  converted  island  of 
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\  tbe  S^flUhmx'  QocAB,  the  ijcbi  of  tbe  ^oepeL  aeea 

I  spread  to  surxoupdiag  is}e$,.  ais  a  oaAO«  fiSUof  •  the  112 

j  tuca,  about  40  mUes  dUiaat,  aeeiiig  wbnt  a  woiidixti 

j  wfouglit  Uiere,  redouo^cQil  idolatry  ere  they  left  its   a 

i  own,  wtuthcr  they  returued  witii  book;»  and  traoto  for 

friends,   whom  tkey  promisod  speedily  to  briot^  bac 
j  instruction  in  tlie  same  exoelleat  way,  to  a  slight  know 

I  they  Uiemselves  provideAtiaUy  were  led. — Turuin^   i 

North,  we  have  great  plea««uia  in  notioiag  tke  cH>ntiiii 

of  Uie  Russian   government  to  missionary   exertion; 

1  having  been  panted  to  the  zealous  agents  of  this  jS^ocd 

\  wiik,  to  eiitablish  a  pre^s  there ;  the  gronnd  upon  i^\k. 

•I  built  their  habitations,  having  also  been  granted  to  thei 

liberal  terms.  The  jCpmrnittee  of  the  Russian  Hible 
also,  xery  much  to  their  credit,  adopted  measures  for  t 
most  important  mission  wiUi  copies,  for  distril)otion,  o 
lian  translation  of  the  gospel. — The  intelligence  recei 
£ast  within  the  last  three  montlis,  is  not  very  importai 
summary  of  the  Soutili  Travancore  mission)  several  boys 
been  sent  out  into  the  villages  as  readers  of  the  scripi 
is  room  however  for  very  many  mote,  and  a  great  wa: 
low  chapels,  to  both  of  which  objects  christian  benev 
be  well  and  cheaply  directed ;  the  annual  maintenance 
bein^  but  £10,  the  entire  rent  of  a  chapel  £35.  At  tiic 
meeting  of  the  Bengal  Auxiliary  Missionary  Society,  hel 
twenty-one  boys  belonging  to  the  Kiedderpore  native 
examined  in  Union  Chapel,  and  gave  very  satisfactor 
the  questions  proposed  to  them  on  the  first  principles  ai 
The  chapel  is  entirely  paid  for  by  contributions  on  th 
Missiojiaries  of  this  Society  are  now  engaged  in  priu 
extracts  from  the  scriptures,  in  different  langua^ges  of  1 
distribution,  by  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  his  native 
instance  of  cordial  co-operation  between  chnrehman  ar 
;  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen,  which  it 

greatest  satisfaction  to  record.     Near  Ghair   Ghaut 
Society's  agents,  who  had  taken  a  tour  in  the  vicinity 
with  a  view  of  introducing  the  gospel  into  its  neighbour 
were  lately  benighted,  but  a  Brahmin  hospitidiy  receive 
his  house,,  and  on  learning  their  errand,  himself  colled 
tory  for  them  in  the  morning,  received  thankfully  so; 
laraots,  and  invited  them  to  visit  him  aad  the  place  again 
take  the  slightest  compensation  for  the  accommodatic 
Thirty  thousand  tracts  have  been  issued  in  the  coarse 
year  by  this  auxiliary,  some  of  which  have  found  their  ' 
distant  parts  of  India.     In  the  neighbouriiood  of  Ohij 
Gokulgunge  there  are  twenty -three  schools  and  3460  cbil 
institutions  being  approved  by  the  people,  and  enoevn 
government,  prejudiced  as  both  originally  were  agaiast  th 
*  China  we  learn  with  pleasure,  that  that  very  active  and  Ic 

si<mary,  Dr.  Morrisoa,  fronk  communications  which  h 
with  Ochotsk,  indulges  a  hope  that  a  way  may  he 
opened  for  missionary  exertions  in.  Japan.  Thonehts 
entertained  of  a  translation  of  the  scriptures  into  the  lat 
Cochin-China  and  Siam.  We  repfret  to  find  that  the  be 
valuable  colleague,  Dr.  Milne,  now  labouring  at  Malac 
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precHtiods  state.  In  Axftbioyfm  upwards  o£  90f)0  tracts  iiaVe  been 
priiited  at  the  bummmi  preM,.  bat  four  times  aa  many  are  wanted  in 
.that  MalayaD^le  atOne.  Tiie  Missieaary  of  the  Society  there,  has 
received  from  the  kiog  oC  Dtie  of  the  Sangir  islands  a  lettcv,  expres- 
sive of  great  thankfulliesp  for  the  copies  of  the  Malay  Testament^ 
.»e»t:by.l^  BtitiiiH  andForeifi^D  Bible  Society,  admiring,  as  he  states 
bimise4f  to.do>  *'  this  great  gift  of  God  from  such  a  distant  country.^ 
Mr.  Elliott,  so  singularly  directed  to  the  isle  of  Joanna,  has  been 
most  kindly  i^o€(ived.  liiere  by  the. king,  queen,  and  royal  family, 
with  one  of  whom  he  is  domostMaled.  He  represents  the  natives, 
bowev^,  as  a  very  idle  and  snperatitious  race,  bigoted  Maliome'^ 
4anSy  though  permitting  him,  without  molestation,  to  avow  his 
attaelimosi  t«  ^e  retegion  of  the.  cross* 

.    The  Church  Missionary  SociBtY.  has  received  very  gratifying 
Retails  of  tbe.  progress  of  the  great  work-in  which 'they  are  engaged 
in  the.  wore  peculiar  field  of  their  labours,  WesternAfrica.  Sir  Charles 
Mac  Carthy  the  ei:«elleiit  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,    was  every 
where  received  on- his  return  by  the  population  of  liberated  negroes. 
with  an  enthusiasm  highly  f^ratifying  to  his  feelings,  and  honourable 
to  his  character.    Tliey  assembled  by  hundreds  and  thousands  to  bid 
him  welcome,  noanifesting  the  utmoat  anxiety  to  shake  once  again 
by  the  band,  him  whom  they  recognized  as  their  common  father,  in 
tiie  simple  but  touching  exclsunation  of,  ''  Thank  God,  Daddy  come, 
God  bless  him/'    And  God,,  we  doubt  not,  will  hear  the  prayer  of 
these  grateful  hearts,  and  amply  reward  him  for  his  kindness  to  this 
long  injured  race.    He  has  visited  most  of  their  settlements  in  the 
colony,  and  at  all  of  them  has  been  received  in  the  same  aiTectionate 
and  afiecting  manner.    Arriving  late  at  night  at  Waterloo,  after  a  te^ 
dious  journey  through  pathless  woods,  and  wilds,  and  mango  swamps, 
occasionally  taking  the  party  above  the  middle,  the  village  on  a  shout 
announcing  his  approach,  was  deserted  of  its  inhabitants,  who  with 
torches  in  their  hands  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  bore  him  on  their 
shoulders  to  their  beloved  rector's  hbuse,  giving  vent  for  some  hours 
after  to  the  loudest  expressions  of  their  joy.    Every  where  he  saw 
the  most  cdnvincing  proofs  of  the  rapidly  improving  condition  of  a 
colony,  in  which  his  name  will  be  mentioned  with  respect  and  esteem 
by  ages  yet  unborn,  as  it  already  is  named,  by  many  a  stranger 
alike  to  his  person,  and  the   scene  of  his  benevolent  exertions 
amongst  the  swarthy  inhafaitaiits  of  the  banks  of  the  distant  Niger. 
It  is  satisfhctory,  however,*  to  the  friends  of  missionary  exertions,  to 
find  him  bearing  his  cheerfhl  testimony  to  the  important  assistance 
which  he  has  detivedj  in  the  work  of  civilization,  from  the  zeal 
of  the  active  and  int^lU'gent  hgents  of  the  societies  devoted  to 
the    promulgation   of  the    gospd  in    heathen    lands.      From   the 
last  annual  report  of   the  Misi^nary  Association   at  Gloucester 
town,  in  aid  of.  the  Chnrch  Mission,  it  s^ppears  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  the  liberated  Negroes  of  the  colony  bad  contributed 
upwards  of  £110  to  its  fund's,  forming  near  two-thirds  of  its  an- 
nual ineome.    The  congregations  'arc«  every  where  increasing,  and 
their  members,  generally  speaking,  (for.  in  such  largo  numbers  there 
naust  be  exeeptioi:^s,>'are  consistent  in  their  cliristian  walk  and  pro- 
fession*   At  Regent's  Town,*  to  which  settlement  a  body  of  near  240 
fresh  negroes  w^s  lately  added  by  the  capture  of  a  slave  ship,  the 
church  is  already  far  too  small,  and  is  about  to  be  doubled  in  its 
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sue.  Indiutry  in  here  and  eliewhere  exhiUtiiig'  itself 
edvcatioiiy  very  ooDnderable  qaantitief  of  tiie  sorpliis  p 
n^^ro  fanns  beinf^  now  sold  to  f^oyemment.  The  ne 
Beems  to  be  taken  In  reoeiTinj^  adolt  eandidates  for  Cniii 
a  point  apon  which  too  much  eantion  cannot  be  exhibiti 
lotte,  another  settlement  of  the  society,  several  very  strili 
of  reformation  of  life  and  conduct^  gi^ioiC  good  liopef 
of  heart,  have  lately  taken  place.  Very  important  resii 
ably  expected  from  the  recent  annexation  of  all  the  Bj 
sions  amongst  the  Fantie  and  Adanessee  people  on  t]i< 
of  ail  indeed  between  the  90th  degree  of  norm  and  th< 
Bonth  latttode  to  the  goTemment  of  Sierra  Leone.  Sever 
already  established  and  flourishing  there,  and  from  fbe 
try  to  Appolonia,  the  inhabitants  are  anxious  to  enlti 
and  increased  connection  with  the  English,  and  the  ehie 
less  desirous  that  their  sons  should  be  taught  to  read  ai 
as  they  themselves  express  it,  *^  to  know  book  all  the  sa 
man.''  In  proof  of  this,  it  can  only  be  necessary  to  state 
them  sent  their  sons  with  SirGeorgeCollier  to  Sierra  I^eoi 
cated,  and  that  he  expected  soon  to  bring  thither  ten  or  t^ 
William  Tamba  the  active  native  teacher  of  this  society, 
mentioned  on  former  occasions,  has  paid  a  second  visit  to 
country,  where  amidst  many  difiiculties,  not  easily  to  be 
(the  great  extent  of  the  practice  of  polygamy  being  the  chie 
fdon  in  favour  of  Christianity  and  its  institutions  is  sile 
ground.  In  many  places  the  Sabbath  begins  to  be  obser 
doubt  not,  under  tiie  divine  blessing,  but  that  the  settlemei 
teachers  amongst  them  will  soon  lead  to  the  wonted  i 
Christian  education. — ^From  New  Zealand,  we  regret  t( 
intelligence  not  of  the  most  pleasing  description  has  arr 
after  Mr.  Kendall  reached  the  island  with  the  chiefs  Sli 
Whykato,  the  Missionaries  were  compelled  to  witness  th 
tressing  scenes  of  ferocity  and  blood,  and  personally  to  ii 
insults  and  injuries.  Much  evil  seems  to  have  resulted  froi 
the  former  chief  to  this  country,  for  his  warlike  pass 
been  inflamed  by  the  possession  of  arms  and  ammunition  i 
exchanged  at  Port  Jackson  the  presents  which  he  recefv 
land,  he  commenced,  without  delay,  hostiUties  of  the  most 
nature  against  other  tribes. — ^In  Bastern  India,  the  sch 
society  are  prosperous.  A  new  one,  for  the  children  of  i 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  Kowabee,  about  40  miles  from  Dc 
pense  of  it  bein^  defrayed  from  a  charitable  frind,  placM 
benevolent  individuals  at  the  disposal  of  tiie  Missionary  oft 
The  people,  both  of  Saadhs  and  Jhats,  evince  every  dis 
encourage  the  undertaking.  A  native  teacher,  who  has  foi 
very  acceptably  itinerated  amongst  them,  is  to  be  settled 
school.  In  his  return  from  Calcutta' to  Agra  Abdool,  Mes» 
faithful  and  laborious  native  teacher,  had  some  interestini 
tioas  with  some  of  the  followers  of  the  false  prophet  of  Me 
lying  vanities  he  has  abjured,  and  is  we  trust  becominir 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  Hving  God,  in  inducing  others 
them  also.  Some  of  those  with  whom  he  reasoned  on  hi 
have  expressed  a  wish  to  do  so,  and  gratefully  receif  ed  soi 
tracts  which  he  gave  them.    He  seems  also  to  he  making 
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pression  on  the  Portnguese  Catholic  conveirts  at  Agra,  notwitfastand- 
m}^  the  fearful  threat  of  their  padre,  to  excomnmiiicate  such  of  his 
fiock  as  held  commuiiion  with  him. 

In  Cejion,  the  Methodist  Mission  seems  to  be  increasingly  pros* 
perous.  At  Columbo,  the  Cinghalese  and  Portuguese  congregations 
increase  both  in  number  and  attention,  and  in  both  languages  prayer 
meetings  are  held  every  night  in  the  week,  in  different  private 
houses,  with  every  prospect  of  their  producing  good  to  a  class  of 
people,  to  whom  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  procure  access  by 
any  other  means.  In  the  course  of  a  single  week,  100  copies  of  the 
Cinghalese  New  Testament  were  purchased  by  natives,  on  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Bible  Society  there,  to  suffer  them  to  be  paid  for  by  install 
ments,  after  a  plan  had  been  adopted  for  disposing  of  them  at  a 
reduced  price,  instead  of  distributing  them  gratuitously.  That 
price  being  fixed  however  at  about  five  shillings  sterling,  was  a  sum 
too  large  to  be  paid  by  the  poor  of  Ceylon  at  one  time,  and  conse- 
quently no  Testaments  were  issued,  until  this  expedient  enabled 
them  to  give  proof  of  their  anxiety  to  possess  the  scriptures.  There 
are  great  obstacles  to  surmount  before  a  people  can  be  brought  to 
attend  ou  public  worship,  so  imbued  with  the  pride  of  family  and  of 
caste,  as  to  refuse  to  sit  behind  those  even  whom  they  will  otherwise 
acknowledge  to  be  of  superior  rank.  The  press  is  here  actively  at 
work,  the  Pentateuch  being  printed,  and  ready  for  circulation.  The 
other  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  printed  as  far  as  Judges,  and 
translated  as  far  as  a  part  of  the  second  book  of  Samuel.  The  Mis- 
sionaries have  also  printed  at  their  press,  Sellon's  Abridgmeut  of  the 
Bible  in  Cinghalese,  Selections  from  the  Liturgy  in  Tamul,  a  Spell- 
ing Book  in  that  language,  and  an  English  and  Cinghalese  Diction- 
ary, the  work  of  one  of  their  number ;  and  laborious  it  must  have 
been,  as  it  contains  about  45,000  words.  AtKornegallee,  a  new  and 
promising  station  on  the  island,  very  pleasing  prospects  are  held  out 
in  the  work  of  education,  the  villagers  around  expressing  great  will- 
ingness to  send  their  children  for  instruction.  The  Catholics  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Negambo,  another  station  on  the  island,  continue 
their  opposition  to  the  Missionaries ;  but  though  they  have  proceeded 
from  words  to  blows,  they  have  only  brought  disgrace  and  punish- 
ment upon  themselves,  having,  for  assaulting  some  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Methodist  schools,  been  severely  fined,  and  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace ;  one  of  their  number,  an  inhabitant  of  some  consi- 
deration, having  also  been  sentenced  by  a  magistrate  of  his  own 
<3ommunion,  for  the  same  offence,  to  confinement  to  hard  labour  for 
a  mouth.  At  Chilau,  in  the  same  circuit,  a  chapel  is  by  this  time 
opened,  and  a  regular  school  has  for  some  time  been  established. 
This  circuit  now  extends  along  the  coast  for  six-and-tMrty  miles,  and 
about  sixty  into  the  interior,  including  within  its  range  five  substan- 
tial chapels,  two  mission  houses,  eleven  schools,  and  nine  classes, 
virith  preaching  continually  in  four  languages.  At  Point  Pedro,  the 
boys  in  the  school  make  good  progress  in  their  learning,  and  both 
they  and  several  of  the  adults,  who  attend  the  preaching  in  their 
rooms,  evince  their  love  of  knowledge  by  the  frequency  and  perti- 
nency of  their  questions  upon  what  they  hear.  Degraded  as  is  their 
station,  several  females  here  also  attend  the  means  of  grace.  At 
Matura,  a  place  celebrated  even  in  that  heathen  land  for  profligacy, 
superstition,  and  devotedness  to  the  worship  of  demons,  some  fow 
natives  are  inquiring  after  the  truth,  and  give  pleasing  ground  for 
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bope  tkfit  ere  lon^  tbey  wiU.cori^alty  embrace  it.     Tfa 
extMuive  and  importiwkt  island,  we  rq)oioe  to  find   th 
cordiality  prevails  amongst  the  chrisUan  missionarie 
I  aeoto,  and  that  the  ciwl  authoritiea  gire  enconragement 

^  the  West  Indies  not  mmch  infonualion  lias  recently 

I  what  has  come  to  hand  is  encoaraging.    The  governor  c 

'  receiving  from  the  new  Mi&sionary  of  the  Society   a 

?  instructions,  wrote  him  a  most  kind  and  christian  le 

wishing  him  '*  all  success  in  his  endeavours  to  call  sinnc 

ance/'    The  congregations  are  large  and  attentive,  an 

well  attended.    The  governor  of  Tobago  has  also  expr 

i  highly  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Missionary  then 

I  people  of  his  charge;  whilst^  much  to  his  honour,  the 

island  Uvea  with  the  former  in  habits  of  brotherly   I 
house,   and  that  of  the  President,   the  Missionary   h 
;  guest.    He  has  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the  windward  side 

as  yet  without  teachers,   though  they  would  be  read 
!«  amongst  their  slaves  by  the  owners  of  the  estates,  on  ^ 

the  Missionaries  have  laboured,  the  condition   and  h 

negroes  are  considerably  improved.    In  Dominica,  very 

^  gations  arc  .collected,  where  the  preaching  is  in  Frenci 

i  chiefly  of  Catliolic?,  amongst  wliom  we  hope  that  some 

effected.— In  British  America,  a  wider  field  presents  its 
;  vation  than  there  are  labourers  to  cultivate.     This  is  pa 

,  case  in  Canada,  where  same  townships,  containing  froc 

people  each,  are  left  without  any  ministry  or  means  of 

ever.    In  several  pnrts  of  New  Brunswick  a  like  lack  oi 

.  prevaiU,  many  of  the  inhabitants  never  hearing  a  sermc 

once  a  year,  when  the  Missionary  of  the  circuit  pays 
Thus,  in  a  fine  country  under  British  rule,  niany  larg^e 
growing  up  in  little  better  than  heathenish  darkness ;  th 
neglected  and  profaned,  and  vice  every  whore;  prevails, 
a  Missionary  sent  here,  a  large  fii^d:  attentive. congrej 
eawJy  be  oollepted,  and  a  re%ious  society  might  ere  Ion 
When  we  read. of  things  like  these;,  we  cannot  help  fe 
,  may  be  said  of  Great,  Britain  at  an<>ther  day,,  "  I  have 

keeper'of  vineyards,  but  your. Qwn  vineyard  have  you  i 
The  mission  a«iOng  the  natives  ef  New  South  Wales  has 
laider  circumstances  a9  encouraging;  as  we  could  ex| 
very  mneh  favoured  by  the  pious  part  of  the  colonis 
Diemen's  Land  a  beginning  also  has  been-  made,  from 
hundred  serioud  and.  attentive  headers,  a^s^nibling  in  a  r< 
of  coiUaiaing  the  larger  nujgaber,  whilst  from  twenty  to  tb 
attend  the  school.  These  are  indeed  small  things,  but  vyi 
very  high  authority  Hiat  those  are  not  to  be  despised 
Africa,  the  Namequas  are  making  also  advances  in  civil 
I '  the  aurfonndiDig  Hottentots  of  other  tribes  ;ar#r  express]  i 

.    -  ea>Qy  ihe  seme- advantages.    AtCfape  Town,  the  chap 

fiaithed,  and  the  selioel  ^  the  sUrves  is  pretty  well  atte^ 
,  children  and  aduUs  have  made  eonsideqrablc  progress 

The  aocottflts  received  from  the  Missionaries  of  this  Soci 

,  settled  in  New  Zealand,  more  t^an  oonfirm  the  statemi 

.  ,  made  of  the  disorders  prevailing  there,  in  our  notice  of  t 

'  lags  of  the  Church  Missionaries,    Their  intention  had  bi 

.  \  at  Mercury  river,  but  Shungee  told  then^  they  must  g 
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design,  as  it  was  liis  intentfon  to  kill  all  the  people  in  those  parts. 
Nor  hjas  he  been  worse  than  his  word ; — ^for  the  death  of  one  of  his 
relations  by  tbe  hands  of  some  of  these  people,  who  also  were  his 
relatives,  during  his  absence,  he  has  taken  a  fearful  and  truly  savage 
revenge.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  other  chief  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  New  South  Wales  for  a  reconciliation,  he 
inarched  an  army  of  three  thousaod  men  into  his  country,  slew 
a  thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  and  roasted  and  ate  three  hundred 
of  them,  before  he  and  his  army  left  the  field  of  battle.  He  himself 
killed  the  offending  chief,  cut  off  his  head,  poured  the  blood  into  his 
hands,  and  drank  it.  Since  his  return  home,  he  has  killed  more  than 
twenty  slaves,  and  roasted  and  ate  them  in  honour  of  his  victory. 
He  has  again  taken  the  field  against  some  other  chiefs,  at  the  head 
of  dOOOmen. 

The  agents  of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society  have  entered 
into  several  conversations  on  religious  subjects  with  the  Tartars  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Astrachan,  but  as  yet  without  much  effect. 
In  a  journey  from  Orenburg  to  Kasan,  one  of  the  Missionaries  distri- 
bated  several  tracts  and  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  which  were 
received  gladly  even  by  the  Mahomedan  priests.  Women  begged 
for  books,  not  only  for  tihemselves  but  their  children. 

The  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  has  established  an  auxi- 
tiary  at  Chinsurah  in  the  East  Indies,  where  divine  service  is  regu- 
larly celebrated  in  Dutch  and  English  with  increasing  success.  Its 
viduable  Missionary  occasionally  preaches  also  in  a  friend's  house 
at  Chandemagore,  whilst  native  preaching  is  continued  in  Bungalow 
chapels,  the  market-place,  and  by  the  way-side. 

Taming  to  America,  we  first  notice  the  American  Board  op 
Baptist  Missions,  and  its  valuable  agent,  Mrs.  Jndson,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jndson,  who  has  for  nine  years  been  its  laborious  and  useful 
missionary  in  the  Burman  empire.  This  lady  has  lately  been  in  England 
for  the  re-establisment  of  her  health,  and«  whilst  here,  has  marked  out 
for  herself  a  singular  plan  of  usefulness  on  her  return  to  Rangoon, 
which  we  ardently  hope  that  the  liberality  of  British  Christians  will 
enable  her  to  execute.  After  encountering  many  difficulties  and 
privations  during  the  first  six  years  of  their  residence  in  this  singu- 
hir  country,  Mr.  Judson  has  mastered  its  language,  translated  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  New  Testament  into  it,  and  circulated  many 
copies  of  a  Serampore  impression  of  his  version  amongst  the  natives, 
from  the  midst  of  whom  several  genuine  converts  have  been  formed 
into  a  Christian  church,  and  conduct  themselves  in  every  respect 
worthy  their  profession,  whilst  many  others  are  making  inquiry  after 
the  same  excellent  way.  Female  education  is  there  however,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  strongly  opposed  by  national  prejudice,  and 
the  only  mode  of  attempting  it  is  that  suggested  by  Mrs.  Jndson,  (and 
one  of  ournumber  has  beard  her  personally  explain  its  details  and 
prove  its  practicability,)  in  the  purchase,  or  rather  the  ransom  of 
about  five-and-twenty  female  children,  who  have  been  sold  as  slaves 
to  pay  the  debts  of  their  fathers,  a  horrid  and  unnatural  custom, 
though  not  confined  to  this  portion  of  the  Eastern  world,  as  will  be 
seen  in  another  part  of  our  present  number.  !^ght  pounds  apiece 
will  accomplish  this  benevolent  object,  and  the  expense  of  their  sup- 
port will  not  afterwards  exceed  £75  per  annum,  a  very  moderate  sum 
certainly,  and  which  after  the  first  four  years  will  be  nearly,  if  not 
entirely  superseded  by  the  produce  of  the  children's  newly  acquired 
VOL.  V. — NO.  10.  2  I 
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Babita  of  industry.    The  husband  of  this  excellent  wov 
pursues   his  arduous  course  with   resolotioii   and 
yiceroy,  now  at  Rangoon,  appears  friendly  to   tolers 
already  defeated  a  base  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pric 
of  his  village,  to  destroy  the  most  promising  of  the  Chri 
Several  others  seem,  notwithstanding  the  persecntion 
raised,  to  be  anxiously  inquiring  for  the  truth.     The 
ever,  of  a  war  with  Siam  is  very  discouraging  to  the 
translation  of  the  scriptures  is  proceeding  slowly  bat  s 

The  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions  has 
ments  among  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  Indians,  ; 
Ceylon,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  besides  the  activ< 
Mediterranean,  of  whose  proceedings  we  gave  an  a 
last.  Its  receipts,  to  the  close  of  its  twelfth  year, 
300,000  dollars,  or  about  £67,500.  We  are  concern 
learn,  that  its  agents  on  the  Sandwich  Islands  have  Ti 
adopt  a  measure  of  the  last  extremity  vnth  Doctor  ¥\ 
"i  their  number,  in  separating  him  from  their  commnnion 

disorderly,  slander,  rioting,  and  covetousness."  Th< 
ever  prospers,  notwithstanding  this  severe  affliction 
perity  has  also  attended  its  foreign  mission  school,  i 
neathen  children,  sent  home  by  the  Missionaries,  are  e* 

The  United  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  a 
institution,  supported  principally  by  Presbyterians  ii 
church  government,  now  maintains  Missionaries  amonj 
Tuscarora,  and  Seneca  Indians.  Its  receipts,  daring 
years  of  its  existence,  have  been  about  33,000  dolls 
more  than  £7400. 

The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episc 
has' particularly  directed  its  attention  to  the  Wyandot 
Indians,  amongst  whom  it  has  several  converts.  Of 
coloured  population  of  the  United  States  themselves 
38,000  are  members  of  the  Methodist  church. 

The  Episcopal  Missionary  Society  is  the  last  i 
formed  in  America,  being  now  only  in  the  third  year  of 
It  owes  its  existence  to  our  Church  Missionary  Socie 
suggested  its  establishment,  and  made  a  grant  of  £20O 
has  not  at  present  done  more  than  establish  a  senu 
Haven,  for  tiie  education  of  candidates  for  holy  orders 
that  those  who  are  trained  up  there  from  any  charitahl 
if  required  by  the  trustees,  officiate  as  Missionari 
direction  of  the  Society,  for  from  one  to  three  years. 
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i  POLITICAL  RETROSPECT 

Since  our  last  retrospect,  a  Session  of  Parliament 
which  was  long  in  its  duration,  and  nsefid  to  tiie  couni 
trenchments  which  it  effected,  though  many  others  mav 
made  in  the  succeeding  one.  The  finandfal  prospecta 
are  eertiunly  improving,  though  we  cannot  as  yet  indols 
guine  expectation  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  i 
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have  a  surplus  revenue  of  ten  millions  at  a  period  not  more  distant 
than  five  jears.  To  other  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  we  advert 
with  more  mingled  emotions ;  for  whilst  we  approve  of  some  of 
them,  others  are  causes  of  bitter,  though  unavailing  regret — 

The  business  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  again  been  brought 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  petition  of  Mr.  Grimshaw,  whose  cu^ 
rate  has  been  excluded  the  diocese  of  the  right  reverend  prelate,  for  not 
giving  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  87  questions  upon  the  Articles  of 
uie  Church  of  England.  This  new  test  of  orthodoxy,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  characterize,  with  Lord  Dacre,  who  presented  the  petition,  as 
''  unusual,  uncanonical,  illiberal,  and  in  opposition  to  the  consti- 
tution," The  Church  of  England,  be  it  remembered,  is,  professes  to 
be,  and  prides  itself  upon  being,  a  church  6y  law  established — and 
that  law  requires  subscription  to  (he  articles  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church,  and  subscription  only,  to  qualify  the  clergyman  making  it, 
to  preferment  in  it.  If,  however,  in  addition  to  this,  every  prelate  is 
to  be  at  liberty  to  prepare  a  long  catalogue  of  expository  questions,  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  that  candidates  for  admission  into  his  diocese 
put  precisely  the  same  interpretation  upon  every  iota  of  those  long 
debated  and  very  debateable  tests,  it  will  follow  that  we  shadl  have 
an  Arminian  clergy  in  one  bishopric,  a  Calvinistic  one  in  another, 
and,  unless  the  orthodoxy  of  some  members  of  the  right  reverend 
bench  is  strangely  belied,  an  Arian  one  in  a  third.  From  circum- 
stances, to  which  it  is  needless  to  do  more  than  thus  distantly  advert, 
these  are  no  days  for  Bishops  to  make  experiments  with  theit  autho- 
rity, and  we  would  caution  Bishop  Marsh  how — ^if  he  wishes  to  prove 
himself  a  real  friend  to  the  establishment  of  which  he  is  a  dignitary, 
zealous  and  learned  as  any  of  them  we  admit — ^he  attempts,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  LatuRng  it  over  6od*s  heritage,  the  Church, 
which  had  so  untoward  an  effect  upon  episcopacy  in  the  seven- 
teenth* We  cannot  quit  a  subject,  to  which  we  fear  that  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert  hereafter,  without  expressing  our  surprise, 
that  when  these  charges  were  brought  against  the  parties  complained 
of,  when  one  noble  Lord  openly  and  very  truly  asserted,  that  '<  if 
the  power  of  examination,  claimed,  had  a  legal  existence,  it  ought  to 
be  abolished,'' — and  another  peer,  holding  a  high  office  in  ike  admi- 
nistration, very  intelligibly  condemned  the  practice — not  one  of  the 
right  reverend  bench,  though  it  was  unusually  crowded  upon  the 
occasion,  and  they  were  bitterly  taunted  with  their  silence,  said  a 
word  in  defence  of  their  right  reverend  brother,  though  they  perhaps 
more  effectually  served  him  by  the  benefit  of  their  silent  votes — ^too 
often,  we  cannot  but  say,  a  dead  weight  against  every  liberal  proposi- 
tion presented  to  the  House,  of  which  they  form  an  anomalous,  but, 
upon  such  occasions,  a  most  effective  part. 

For  relieving  the  wants  of  Ireland,  sufiering  at  once  from  pesti- 
lence and  famine,  English  liberality  has,  by  private  subscriptions, 
and  parochial  and  congregational  contributions,  raised  nearly 
£300,000,  besides  a  further  pariiamentary  grant,  carried  almost  by 
acclamation,  of  £100,000.  Yet  as  no  step  has  yet  been  taken 
for  the  permanent  relief  of  Ireland,  on  the  scale  upon  which  she  must 
be  relieved,  or  as  far  as  all  useful  purposes  to  the  empire  of  which 
she  forms  an  ill-fated  part  is  concerned,  be  lost,  we  scruple  not  to 
call  this  voluntary  aid  of  a  liberal  people  to  a  distressed  one,  a 
premium  for  misgove  rnment,  renewable  every  year  or  two,  as  long 
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as  that  wretched  nystem  of  miflgoYemment  shall  madly 
in.  The  measure  introduced  bjr  Mr.  Goulboum  for  re 
evils  under  which  Ireland  is  {proaning,  from  the  oppress 
of  the  tithe  system,  is  one  of  very  partial  operation, 
powering,  as  it  does,  incumbents  to  enter  into  leases  oft 
twenty-one  years,  not  with  the  occupiers  of  the  soil,  b 
lords,  or  persons  having  a  reversionary  interest  in  i1 
and  we  doubt  not  will,  be  productive  of  some  l>enefit 
I  sorry  half-measure,  indeed,  to  remove  the  pressure  up 

population,  of  what  has  very  truly  been  termed  *<  thi 
j  most  useless  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  the  worli 

I  things,  tiie  new  Irish  government  is  vigilant   enough 

1  thorough  alteration  of  the  police  of  the  country,  by 

i  appointment  of  peace-officers  throughout  the  kingdom 

Lieutenant,  instead  of  in  the  Grand  Juries,  with  virhoin  it 
I  and  much    more    constitutionally,  been   left.      Why 

it  remedies  are  not  applied  to  the  diseases  in  her  state,  < 

*  overgrown  and  radically  defective  church  establishmei 

be  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  were  we  not  but  too  well,  tho 

]  fully,  satisfied,  that  against  that  system  of  patronage,  wr 

',  been  the  bane  of  Ireland,  even  the  bold  and  masterl' 

Wellesley  cannot  successfully  contend?  If  proofs  ol 
j  needed,  some  late  and  intended  promotions  vidll  abun 

them.  The  primacy  of  Ireland  was  vacant ;  one  of  the  a 
\  sees  was  filled  by  a  prelate,  who,  though  of  illustrious 

*  example  of  diligence  and  fidelity  in  discharging  the 

office  to  prelates  almost  in  any  age  of  the  church.     H 

I  to  the  head  of  an  establishment,  standing  in  need  of  t 

such  a  name  to  support  its  tottering  influence,  wool 
honour  to  the  government,  and  have  ajSbrded  general  si 

\  the  people ;  but  a  Beresfwd  was  also  an  archbishop,  a 

be  primate,  and  primate  accordingly   he   is.'      It   is 
visable  to  give  to  the  Irish  peerage  another  dukedon 
resford  is  to  be  promoted  to  the  highest  rank  which  I 
can  bestow.    In  1819,  the  archbishopric  of  Tuara,  and 

*  bishopric  of  Clogher  and  Kilmore,  were  filled  by   a 

Beresford^  et  itei'um,  iterum,  iterumq'uey  a  Beresford  agai 
un  Bereiford!  we  may  well  exclaim,  in  looking  how  th< 
temporal  and  spiritual  of  Ireland  are  disposed  ofytoujaursx 
for  Beresford  is  in  fact  the  Monsieur  Nong  tong  pas  of 
and  why  so,  but  that  the  Marquis  of  Waterford 
Duke  of  Munster,  it  is  said)  the  head  of  that  house,  has 
mentary  influence  than  any  peer  in  Ireland  ?  and  there 
be  his  Grace  the  Duke, — his'brother,  his  Grace  the  Primi 
cousin,  the  right  honourable  and  right  reverend  the  ] 
of  Kilmore— -death  having  (for  a  while  only,  we  doubt 

I '  fomily  a  bishop  short  of  their  complement,  if  complem 

I    ,  have,  in  the  Irish  hierarchy.    In  the  midst  of  all  this  trj 

jobbing,  we  are  pleased  however  to  find,  that  a  memorii 

nearly  all  the  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  propi 

London,  was  presented  about  two  months  since  to 

«  Liverpool  and  the  late  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  stati 

;  conviction,  that  a  commutation  of  tithes  in  Ireland  miirh 

with  advantage  to  all  interests.    It  was  signed  with  grc 
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and  nnanimity  by  (gentlemen  of  all  political  parties,  and  we  hope 
it  will  be  attended  to.  If  indeed  the  tithes  of  Ireland  be  not  com- 
muted, or  put  in  some  way  or  other  on  a  new  footing,  the  time  can^ 
not  be  very  far  distant,  when  the  clergy  there  will  have  but  a  scanty 
portion  of  tithes  left  them  to  commute. 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  upon  which  we 
have  not  already  commented,  there  are  few  that  require  particular 
notice.  .  The  New  Marriage  Act  has  thrown  old  maids  and  young 
ones, — ^beaux  and  bachelors, — ^into  great  alarm,  and  not  without 
occasion,  though  we  cannot  dwell  upon  the  minor  proTisions,  of 

glacarding  names  of  sighing  swains  and  yielding  beauties,  about  to 
e  made  as  happy  as  the  bands  of  matrimony  can  make  them,  haul- 
ing young  ladies  and  old  ones  (if  old  there  can  eyer  be)  before  surro- 
gates, doctors,  proctors,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  justices,  to  make  depo- 
sitions upon  that  point,  on  which,  of  all  others,  ladies  are  most  wary 
and  tenacious,  their  age,  and  upon  the  long  ei  cetera  of  grieyancesof 
which  they  complain.  We  do  howeyer  join  the  Lord  Chancellor^ 
and  the  best  legal  authorities  of  both  Houses,  in  entering  a  protest 
against  its  retrospectiye  operation,  as  ex  post  facto  laws  are  always 
bad  in  principle:  and  this  is  such,  and  cannot  but  be  producttye  of 
injury  to  many  who  acted  upon  tiie  law  as  it  was,  not  as  it  should 
be.  To  make  it  so  for  the  future,  is  all  a  legislature  eyer  should 
attempt;  it  has  no  right  to  repair  the  injuries  of  the  past,  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  proceeded,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  upon  the 
law  as  it  stood.  To  haye  preyented  any  person  hereafter  from 
taking  advantage  of  a  deliberate  perjury  comndtted  in  obtaining  a 
-marriage  license,  either  by  himself  or  the  person  whose  heir  he 
claims  to  be,  was  a  reform  in  our  marriage  laws  which  justice  and 
morality  alike  demanded ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  the  other  sub- 
stantial idterations  haye  been  introduced,  to  senre  (to  do  justice, 
equitably  and  abstractedly  speaking,  it  may  also  be,)  a  particular 
nobleman,  rather  than  from  any  wish  to  benefit  the  public,  who  are 
chiefly  affected  by  minor  regulations,  hurried  through  the  legisla- 
ture one  session,  to  be  repealed,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  next. — ^l%e 
bill  for  preyenting  cruelty  to  animals,  is  a  measure  of  more  tardy 
growth,  but  one  of  which  we  cannot  but  express  our  decided  appro- 
bation. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  Session,  an  eyent  has  occurred,  which 
has  excited  the  strongest  feelings  throughout  the  country.  The 
Marquess  of  Londonderry,  the  leader  of  the  ministerialists  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  most  actiye  member  of  the  cabinet, 
suddenly  terminated  his  existence  by  his  own  hand.  Of  himself,  or 
of  his  policy,  we  intend  not  at  present  to  say  more,  than  that,  though 
his  character  in  prfyate  life  was  highly  respectable,  and  eyen  amiable, 
it  was  distinguished  by  a  disregard  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  religious 
institutions,  which  set  but  a  bad  example  to  the  country ;  and  that 
as  a  statesman  he  seldom  consulted  so  much  what  was  just,  as  what 
was  expedient.  The  catastrophe  which  has  hurried  him  from  scenes 
in  which  he  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  was  unquestionably  an  act 
of  madness,  but  of  a  madness  brought  on  by  unremitted  applica- 
tion to  business,  eyen  on  those  days  on  which  our  Creator  has  com- 
manded us  to  rest.  Let  his  example  teach  others  the  impolicy,  as 
well  as  the  impiety,  of  neglecting  so  merciful  a  proyision  against  the 
oyer-action  of  a  frame  that  has  a  limit  to  its  powers  and  its  exertions. 
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Langaage  would  fail  beneath  us,  were  we  to  attempt  to  | 
to  the  i£honrence  inspired  by  the  conduct  of  tlie  irmbbli 
oyer  the  death  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  way,  and  eveE 
all  the  feelings^  of  humanity,  in  expressing  their  brutal  t 
grave.  And  if  we  cannot  express  our  detestatioii  of  i 
how  is  it  possU>le  to  execrate,  as  it  deserves,  tbe  conclu* 
the  public  journids  who  have  applauded  it.  If  they  cou 
beneath  the  contempt  in  which  they  have  long^  been  h 
liberal  mind  amongst  all  parties,  this  would  have  sunk 
still.  This  however  is  not  possible ;  there  is  a  pitcli  i 
which  the  vilest  cannot  be  more  vile. 

The  French  Government  seems,  and,  as  far  as  the  pr 
the  present  regime  is  concerned,  not  without  reason,  to  b 
the  conwulsions  in  Spain,  whose  frontiers  are  overlooked 
of  observation,  under  the  title  of  a  cot'don  santtaire,  i^hic 
augmented  in  proportion  as  the  dangers  of  the  plag^a^ 
nished ;  an  evident  proof,  that  the  infection  dreaded  on 
]  Pyrenees  is  of  a  pohtical,  not  a  physical  nature.     Since 

tionary  movements  of  July,  the  ultra-journals    of  Parii 
I  indeed  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  this  shallow  pretext, 

•j  about  military  movements,  calling  out  the  conscripts,  &< 

>j  ^e  government  of  France  was  infatuated  enough  to  c< 

^  crusading  war,  to  force  an  absolute  monarchy  npon  Spa 

\  be  attempted,  a  sad  reverse  will,  we  are  persuaded,   1 

exhibited  to  the  present  flourishing  state  of  the  Frenc 
♦  which  peace,  and  peace  only,  can  restore  to  any  thing  liki 

action.  Under  the  present  ultra-royalist  ministers,  we  a 
guine  in  expecting  much  good  to  be  effected ;  and  we  c 
indeed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  French  chambers  and  cooj 
a  mingled  feeling  of  contempt  for  them,  and  of  pride  i 
our  own  country  to  which  they  may  the  most  nearly  be  i 
f  though  we  hope  the  period  is  very  far  distant,  when  our  j 

perform,  as  is  done  in  France,  tiie  office  of  public  accu£ 
Houses  of  Parliament  be  turned  into  bear-gm-dens,  a  i 
appropriate  to  the  French  chambers  than  any  our  lan^ 
,  supply. 

The  discontents  which  we  stated  in  our  last  retrospect,  t 
some  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  soon  broke  out  in  the  capil 
open  revolt.    On  the  2d  of  July,  four  battalions  of  the  king 

Quartered  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  evidently  by  mutua 
eserted  their  posts,  and  repaired  to  the  Prado,  whather  the 
retired,  under  the  pretence  that  his  life  was  in  dangei 
after  closing  the  session  of  the  Cortes ;  on  which  occasion  • 
lace  broke  out  into  tumultuous  shouts,  one  party  for  an 
another  for  a  constitutional  king.  There,  after  being  join 
other  battalions  on  guard  at  the  palace,  they  massacred  s 
,  •  their  officers,  whom  they  suspected  of  being  too  constitutic 

I .'  evidently,  though  secretly,  encouraged  by  the  king  and  his 

*    ;  friends,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  threw  <] 

of  the  city   gates,  and  penetrated  the  capital,  where  th 
i  however  defeated  by  the  militia  and  armed  inhabitants    u 

1  command  of  General  Morillo,  (appointed,  by  the  king,  colon 

guards  on  the  very  day  of  their  revolt,  in  the  expectation 
every  reason  to  believe,  of  his  acting  a  very  different  part  )£ 
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ros,  and  Riego.  In  a  dreadfal  fire  npon  them  in  the  market-place^ 
they  lost  a  hundred  men,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  their  com* 
panions  in  the  palace,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  a 
junta  hastily  convened  by  the  permanent  deputation  of  the  Cortes, 
the  king,  though  with  some  considerable  reluctance,  ordered  the 
four  battalions  who  had  committed  the  outrage,  to  lay  down  their 
arms ;  on  which  they  fled,  were  OTertaken,  many  killed,  and 
more  taken  prisoners.  On  the  ensuing  morning  the  remnant  sued 
for  pardon ;  the  auxiliary  bishop  of  Madrid  said  mass  in  the  balcony 
of  the  great  square,  in  the  presence  of  the  national  militia  and  gar* 
rtson  of  Madrid,  to  whom  he  gave  the  benediction,  after  which 
a  Te  Deum  was  chanted  for  this  grand  constitutional  victory,  at 
which  the  whole  population  of  Madrid  may  be  said  to  have  been 
present.  Ferdinand,  the  Beloved,  or  the  Embroiderer,  (by  which 
name  he  should  now  be  called,  we  know  not,)  shewed  himself  at  one 
of  the  balconies  of  the  palace,  and  made  a  profound  obeisance  to  the 
people,  who  by  their  representatives,  the  municipality  of  Madrid, 
and  other  bodies,  have  told  him  some  home  truths,  from  which  if  he 
does  not  take  warning,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  can  long 
remain  their  king.  Complaining  of  his  court,  or  rather  of  his  domes- 
tic circle,  as  being  composed  of  permanent  conspirators  against 
liberty,  and  requiring  him  to  replace  his  retired  ministers  by  men 
knovni  to  be  devoted  to  the  constitntion,  at  the  head  of  which  they 
emphatically  admonish  him  to  place  himself  at  last  viith  sincerity, 
and  publicly  to  give  particular  pledges  of  his  identifying  himself 
with  it ;  they  openly  tell  him  that  this  is  perhaps  the  last  time  he 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.  Such  words  and  such  acts 
must  surely  satisfy  the  weakest  and  most  obstinate  man  that  ever 
wore  a  crown,  of  the  jeopardy  in  which  that  crown  is  placed,  and 
ought  to  prevent  any  fresh  counter-revolutionary  movements  similar 
to  that  thus  triumphantly  terminated  for  the  constitutionalists,  who 
are  said  to  have  arrested  the  Duke  del  Infantado,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal grandees  of  Spain,  together  with  128  others,  alleged  to  have 
been  Us  accomplices  in  a  well-planned  conspiracy,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  and  the  mutinous  guards  but  his  willing  tools.  A  similar 
insurrectionary  movement  of  a  detachment  of  artillery  at  Vsdencia, 
in  favour  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  was  sometime  previously  sup- 
pressed  by  the  militia,  soldiery,  and  citizens,  with  equal  ease  and 
less  bloodshed.  The  constitutionalists  therefore  are  completely 
victorious,  and  seem  at  present  to  be  both  able  and  willing  to  make 
the  most  of  their  ascendancy.  Troops  have  been  stationed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  French  cordon ;  and  in  return  for  the  friendly 
reception  given  to  the  Spanish  ultra-refugees,  the  Cortes  have 
decreed  the  same  pension  to  those  who  may  fly  from  France  for 
political  offences,  as  they  formerly  granted  to  Italian  patriots  seek- 
ing in  Spain  an  asylum  from  the  ravages  of  a  foreign  invader.  The 
Holy  Alliance  is  anxious,  we  fear,  in  this  case  to  interfere  again 
with  matters  that  do  not  concern' them.  If  they  do,  we  hope  that 
they  will  do  so  to  their  cost ;  nor  can  we  bring  ourselves  to  believe, 
that  England  will  ever  be  a  party  to  their  iniquitous  attempt  to  dic- 
tate a  form  of  government  to  foreign  nations.  The  chief  diflScalty 
of  the  new  government  is.  to  raise  a  revenue ;  but  this,  we  trust 
that  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the  country  will  enable  them  to  sur- 
mount.   Some  of  the  conspirators  have  proved  secret  orders  from 
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the  king  for  what  they  did.  which  the  firm  and  grate 
does  not  deny ;  merely  telling  them,  as  a  consolalion  £o 
liung  for  devoting  themselves  to  his  service,  that  the. 
for  their  pains,  as  they  ought  not  to  have  obeyed  orde 
wldch  were  not  coiinter-4igned  by  his  ministers. 

The  TransaUantic  dominions  of  the  Spanish  monajr^ 
be  rapidly  wresting  from  her  iron  grasp.  Bolivar 
Quito  in  triumph,  after  defeating  nearly  the  last  ren 
Royal  army  in  those  parts ;  and  the  authority  of  the  ai>< 
Iturbide-— the  Buonaparte  of  South  America  in  his  rise 
hope  he  will  not  prove  so  in  his  progress — ^is  recog^nizec 
Mexico.  Commissioners  are  proceeding  from  the  naotlmc 
her  insurgent,  or,  as  it  respects  most  of  them,  it  mig^li 
perly  be  said,  her  independent  provinces,  to  endeavoo 
reconciliation  on  terms  accordant  with  the  happiness  a 
of  both,  distinctly  recognizing,  as  a  leading  principle  of  t 
the  abandonment  by  tiie  mother  country  of  all  exclusi^ 
in  her  commerce  with  the  colonies.  As  was  the  case  ^w 
before  her,  in  North  America,  she  however  must  do 
abandon  all  her  claims  upon  the  South.  American  p 
dependencies  upon  her  crown,  for  they  will  soon  be  her. 
As  yet,  however,  the  insurrectionary  movements  have 
where  been  successful,  as  a  project  to  e£fect  the  inde 
Potosi  has  been  defeated,  and  twenty-one  of  the  officer 
its  principal  projectors,  have  been  executed.  Itorbide 
not  to  be  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  very  likely  to  secure 
nency  of  his  old  empire  new-revived,  as  one  of  his  imp< 
ty*s  decrees  has  declared  the  Catholic  faith  the  religion  o 
and  that  no  other  will  be  tolerated.  Persecution  and 
are  however  weeds  which  must  be  uprooted  in  these 
from  the  rank  luxuriance  of  a  Mexican  soil.  Disapj 
from  milder  climes,  they  will  not  grow,  but  to  be  withe; 
the  beams  of  a  tropical  sun. 

Portugal,  like  the  other  states  of  the  south  of  Eur 
plots  and  counterplots ;  one  of  which,  for  the  deposi 
king,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  government,  or  ra 
establishment  of  the  old  order  of  things,  has  been  <ie 
prevented  from  an  explosion,  which  might  have  been  dj 
the  constitutional  government,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  sosp 
many  persons  of  high  rank  were  implicated  in  it.  Its  o 
ever,  and  even  its  operations,  are  hitherto  involved  in  g 
rity.  The  Cortes  have  been  chiefly  occupied  on  the 
question  of  giving  independence  to  the  Brazils,  a  point  u 
as  might  well  be  expected,  very  warm  debates  have  ta 
\  The  committee  appointed  to  draw  up   the  Brazilian  c 

!^  have  given  a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  measure,  s 

1  the  further  practicability  of  a  luiion  between  the  two 

\  bat  upon  that  opinion  the  Cortes  have  not  yet  decided.     T 

1  ment  at  home  has  with  great  spirit  dismissed  the  Sardin 

'\  on  account  of  a  demur  on  the  part  of  his  court  to  ackno 

I  validity  of  the  late    changes  in  Portugal — ^a   matter  v 

I  strangers  can  have  no  right  to  interfere. 

1  The  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Turks  rages  with 

\  violence  and  brutality.    The  latter  have  reduced  the  beaut 

I 
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off  Acio  <o  m  deiartp--^fOitMitdd  evMy  biriiifiii|^*-4iig  up  every  gar« 
den^nteliered  or  seat  into  eaptiviff  every  one  of  its  inhabitants. 
Tlie  Bunber  of  tke  slain  is  estimated  at  26,000 ;  of  the  captives  at 
SO^OQOl    The  latter  aio  entiMly  women  and  boys  nnder  1%  every  male 
al^ive  tlmt  age  liaving  l>een  massacred  without  exception.    In  some 
instanots  they  bled  thdr  piisoaers  to  death,  that  they  might  glut  tiiem* 
selves  with  seeing  them  die  by  degrees,  as  to  pat  tiiem  oat  of  their 
misery  at  once  would  have  been  too  humane  a  procedure  for  such 
devils  in  the  shape  of  men.    Against  such  an  enemy  the  Greeks  are 
stiU  offering  the  last  resistance  that  courage  and  despair  combined 
can  produce.    Bjr  a  new  mode  of  paying  troops  who  rally  round 
their  standard  of  independence,  in  allotting  to  them,  as  their  pay, 
the  land  of  their  enemies,  at  an  acre,  or  for  service  beyond  the 
Morea,  an  acre  and  a  half  per  day,   they  have  considerably  re- 
cruited their  army,  in  which  5000  Moreans  have  recently  enrolled 
themselves.    The  brutality  with  which  they  have  been  treated  has 
engendered  equal  brutality  on  their  part    After  a  late  victory  over 
a  detachment  of  Turks  near  Navarino,  all  the  wounded  prisoners 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  were,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  some  foreign  officers  who  had  joined  their  standard, 
inhumuily  massacred,  their  heads  being  carried  from  the  field  of 
battle  in  triumph,  after  the  ears  had  been  pierced  with  a  knife. 
These  heads  formed  the  next  morning  play-thmgs  for  the  children  in 
the  streets,  who,  after  putting  orange-blossoms  and  flowers  in  the 
moutii,  nose,  and  ears,  paraded  them  about  on  little  pikes.    About 
1500  of  the  Sciotes  are  still  defending  themselves  with  extraordi- 
nary bravery  in  the  mountainous  distncts  of  their  native  isle,  and 
defeated  some  desperate  attacks  of  the  Captain  Pacha,  the  brutal 
ravager  of  their  land.    By  their  successful  opposition  they  retarded 
Ins  proceedings  against  Samos,  which  would  other?rise  in  all  proba- 
bility have  shared  the  melancholy  fate  of  Scio.  It  is  said  that  an  army  of 
not  less  than  100,000  Ottomans  entered  the  Morea,  and  as  they  had 
amongst  them  (shame  to  our  countrymen  that  it  be  so !)  several 
English  officers,  who  have  disciplined  their  troops,  a  fearful  fate  was 
anticipated  for  the  Greeks,  whom  their  oppressors  seem  bent  on 
exterminating  from  the  earth.    In  this,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  succeed,  as  the  latest  accounts  from  the  seat  of 
war  are  favourable  to  the  Greeks,  the  army  of  the  two  Pachas  thus 
entering  the  Morea,  having  been  completely  worsted  in  a  four  days* 
engagement  with  their   active   enemies,   who  vigorously  pursued 
them  in  their  retreat,  captured  their  baggage,  and  took  possession  of 
Patras,  which  they  had  been  besieging  for  upwards  of  two  months. 
They  afterwards  took  the  castle  of  the  Morea,  the  Turks  flying  at 
their  approach,  and  retreating  by  sea  either  (as  was  supposed)  for 
Karon  or  Napoli  di  Romania.    Since  then,  the  Greek  fleet,  by  means 
of  fire-ships,  has  completely  defeated  that  of  the  Turks,  and  killed 
their  admiraJ,  the  brutal  Captain  Pacha.    They  have  subsequently 
declared  the  coast  of  their  enemies  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  we 
hope  they  will  keep  it  so. 

With  respect  to  China,  the  East  India  Company  has  settled  its 
differences  with  the  viceroy  on  more  easy  terms  than  we  expected, 
fi>r,  without  concediiif.  any  Ihisig,  the  English  ships  have  been  per- 
mitted to  take  in  their  ladings,  with  the  loss  onl  v  of  their  demurrage ; 
and  his  Excellency,  the  Qovemor  of  Kuang-Tung  and  Kuang-se) 
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afler  having  been  foUed  in  lis  attempt  to  extort  a  fe^r 
our  merahants  as  the  price  of  peace,  has  been  oblig;'e 
himaelf  with  a  yupovxiag  chop,  stating,  tiiat  oar  man-of 
mnrdered  the  Chinese,  has  mn  away.  We  are  pleasecl 
this  pacific  arrangement  has  been  materiaUy  facilitated, 
dpally  owing  to  the  great  skiil  exhibited  by  Dr.  Morriso 
slonary,  in  rae  langaage,  laws,  and  vsages  of  China* 
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B. 

Bar  The-^Remarks  upon  educa- 
ting young  men  for  it,  123 ;  Ust 
of  peers  who  have  been  barris- 
ters, 124;  contrast  of  its  splen- 
did allurements  and  scarcely 
sormountabte  difficulties,  ib. ;  its 
advantages,  ib. ;  an  honourable 
profession,  126;  independent, 
ib. ;  drawbaek  to  this  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown,  127; 
gientlemanly  profession,  128 ; 
a  liberal  one,  ib.;  its  society 
and  associations  agreeable  and 
attractive,  120;  may  be  hicra- 
VOL.  V. — NO.  10. 


tive,  130;  its  disadvantage,  131 : 
is  expensive,  ib. ;  the  qualtfiea- 
tions  for  eminent  success  init  are 
not  of  an  ordinary  description, 
ib.;  is  laborious,  and  must  be 
unremittingly  pursued,  134 ; 
there  is  a  fearful  preponde- 
rance against  the  chances  of 
success  in  its  pursuits,  136. 

Bencoolen — Report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  Society  among  its  native 
Population,  276. 

Bequests,  Testamentary — ^Essays 
on  their  Impolicy,  304. 

Berridge — Rev.  John,  Original 
Letters  from  him,  73. 

Bible  Society — Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Hibernian,  208 ;  British  and 
Foreign,  204 ;  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary, 206. 

Books — ^List  of  new  ones.  101, 
434. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of.  Instance; 
of  his  kindness  and  liberality  to 
his  tenants,  217. 

Byron,  Lord,  Review  of  his  Bon 
Juan,  336;  his  immorality  and 
impiety  severely  reprobated, 
335,  6,  7,  8,  341,  2,  3,  8,  361,  2, 
3,  6 ;  his  opinions  of  women  ex- 
posed, 330 ;  review  of  his  Sar- 
danapalus,  343;  of  his  Two 
Foscari,  346 ;  of  his  Cain,  ib. ; 
advice  to  him,  366, 368. 


C. 


Ceylon—Translation  of  the  Raja- 

vaU,  a  Cinghalese   history   of 

that  kingdom,  21. 
Chapels  opened,  460, 461,  3^  6,  6, 

7,  8,  0,  471 ;  foundation   laid, 

468. 
Churches    consecrated,    216,    0 ; 

foundation  laid,  220. 
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-5. 


■-■■- 


Proferments,  216, 

.  460,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6, 
a 

• 

* — Thoughts  on,  61. 

3  different  methods 

.e  Talents  and  Op- 

**  of   all    Christians 

?e  employed  for  the 

^  >nt  of  the  cause  of 

r    ,  on  the  Character  of 

?^    55;   Thoughts    on 

Ik  ^»etry ,  61  ^  on  the  Agri- 

I  i'  the  Israelites,  259 ; 

^lentary  Bequests,  304. 

^£arl  of,  his  connection 

^       «^    publication   of  the 

r  .  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 

s,  323. 

F. 

^  Ls — Canovas    Statue    of 

5    Dgton,  187;  of  George  IV. 

^  jJew  Society  for  encourag- 

•^"^  e  Fine  Arts  at  Paris,  187 ; 

.urn    at  Gottingen,  189. — 

^    ament  of  Kosciusko,  ib. ; 

^  ction  of  Old  Masters  in 

^  Royal    Academy,    190. — 

^ted  glass  window  for  Here- 

Jj  Cathedral,  426.— Academy 

VVrts  in  Ireland, 427.— West's 

~  *ture  of  Christ,  healing  the 

k,  ib. 

G. 

ham,  Rev.  George  Cornelius, 

-^indication  of  DeanMilner  from 

''he  charges  brought  against  him 

ly  the  Rev.  James  Piumptre,  33. 

H. 

awes,  Benjamin,  Esq.  account 
of  him,  451. 

ewlet.  Rev.  J.  P.  Review  of  his 
Sermons  for  Parochial  and  Do- 
mestic use,  and  Plain  Discourse 
on  Confirmation,  112;  com- 
mended, 113,  7;  example  of  his 
lueid  statoBient  of  the  truth,  113 
— of  his^pioas  and  affectionate 


manner,  116;  his  views  of  con- 
firmation, 117. 
Holland, Lord,  his  connection  with 
the  publication  of  the  works  of 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams, 
327. 


I. 


Illustrations  of  various  passages 
of  Scripture,  31. 

Improvements — in  Printing,  187 ; 
OakFumiture,  188;  YenSation, 
ib. ;  consumption  of  Steam-en- 
gine smoke,  189;  Telegraphic 
Signals,  190 ;  Spinning  and 
Weaving,  427 ;  Mending  Roads, 
428 ;  working  the  Cornish  Silver 
Mines,  429. 

India, — Papers  relating  to,  21, 
272,6. 

Intelligence,  American,  161,  383 ; 
Philosophical  and  Literary,  182, 
425 ;  Religious,  202  441 ;  Phi- 
lanthropic, 229, 444;  Provincial, 
213,  453 ;  Missionary,  226,  472 ; 
Political,  233, 480. 

In  ventions— for  transferringPaint- 
ings  in  Fresco,  187;  Instru- 
ment for  copying  drawings,  ib. ; 
SteamCarriage,427 ;  FireShield, 
ib. ;  Life  Beacon,  428. 

Johnstone,  Sir  Alexander,  Com- 
munication from  him,  21. 

Israelites,  Essay  on  their  Agricul- 
ture, 259;  their  live  stock,  ib.; 
their  herds,  265;  Sheep,  268. 


Lawrence,  Mr.  refutation  of  his 
opinions  on  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  Creation,  260. 

Legal  Intelligence,  219. 

Letters,  original  one  from  William 
Penn,  72;  Rev.  John  Berridge, 
73 ;  Rev.  John  Wesley,  79. 

Licentious  Proiiuetioos  in  High 
Life,  Review  of  several,  316; 
their  prosecution  strongly  urged , 
317,  321, 333, 360;  observations 
on  the  propriety  of  denying  them 
the  protection  of  copy-right,369. 

List  of  New  Publications,  191, 
434. 
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Cotton,  Rey.  John,  memoirs  of 
his  life,  2,  241 ;  his  birth,  4 ; 
early  edacation,  6 ;  residence  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge, 
6 ;  conversion,  9 ;  funeral  ora- 
tion for  Dr.  Some,  10;  gradua- 
tion, 11 ;  settlement  at  Boston 
in  lancolnshire,  ib. ;  conduct  in 
the  University  there,  12 ;  trou- 
bles on  account  of  his  non-con- 
formity, 13;  marriagss  and  fa- 
mily, 14;  removal  to  New  Eng- 
land, 15;  preaching  and  settle- 
ment at  New  Boston,  16;  dili- 
l^ence  in  his  studies  there,  20 
in  his  pastoral  duties,  234 
theological  disputations,  241 
meekness,  243;  candour,  247, 
kindness,  ib.;  differences  with 
some  of  the  New  England  Mi- 
nisters, 249 ;  illness,  251 ;  last 
sermon,  252;  preparation  for 
death,  ib. ;  death  and  burial, 
254;  appearance  of  a  comet 
just  before  his  removal,  255 ; 
his  opinion  respecting  it,  256. 


D. 


Deaths  of  remarkable  persons, 
222,  4, 462,  6,  9, 470, 1 ;  sadden, 
220,  455,  7,  8,  9,  460. 

Discoveries — a  Remedy  for  Asth- 
ma, 185;  circulation  of  the 
blood,  known  in  China  before  it 
was  in  Europe,  ib. ;  a  cure 
for  the  hooping  cough,  186;  the 
nse  of  Iodine  in  scrofula,  ib. ; 
pearls  in  Ireland,  188 ;  substi- 
tutes for  coffee,  189;  new  islands 
in  the  South  Seas,  190,  432; 
Antidotes  to  Poison,  425,  6; 
alleged  cure  for  Hydrophobia, 
426;  a  new  Febrifuge,  ib.;  a 
remarkable  Picture,  ib. ;  a  new 
mode  of  preserving  Flowers, 
427. 

Don  Juan — Review  of  Cantos  II. 
— v.,  334;  severely  reprobated, 
334,  5,  6,  8,  341. 

Drew,  Mr.  Samuel,  Review  of 
his  attempts  to  demonstrate 
the  existence,  &c.  of  an  Eternal 
Being,  10;  highly  commended, 
80,1,2,3,4,6,7,8,9,100,1,2; 


his  mode  of  trea.tiD{ 
non-entity,  81  ;    spsi 
ration,  84  ;    foran,    il 
the  Deity,  86  ;  moti  i 
mal  economy^  88  ;    r. 
ing  and  will,    89;    i 
90;  distmctions   bet! 
ral  and  intellectaa/ 
liberty  and   necessii 
divine  nature,  92  ;  ji 
government  of  God, 
evil,  96;  some    of  hi 
in  connection  with  ti; 
controverted,    ib.,     Ji 
state  of  bmtes,  97 ; 
vemment  of  Ood,  ib.  ; 
pleasure,    98;    prosp 
adversity,  ib. ;   eterni 
ments,  99;  defects  oi 
«),  1,  2,  4,  6,  6. 

Durant,  Rev.  Thomas,    i 
his  Memoirs    and  R 
an  only  Son,  123;  hii 
mended,  137,   leO;   b 
cation  to  snpenntend 
education,  137,8,  140 

Durant  W.  Friend,  I 
his  Memoirs  and  S< 
mains,  123 ;  his  birth  1 
education,  137,  9;  fori 
his  rehgious  character 
iy  <*»splay  of  his  end< 
140;  advance  in  the  claj 

ledge     142;    singular 
?^»»«/Ws  early  comp 
'   ^K  specimens    ai 
f**^5^^j^w    poetical 

his  future  path  to  his 
direction,     148;    entra  1 
Glasgow,  149;  first  aca 
session  and  profession 
lb. ;  his  prizes,  160,  5 .  © 
on  the  logical  class,  151 
wprobaUon  of  Don  Jua 
mattiematical  studies,  h  I 
taphysical  pursuits.  15. , 

in  political  economv  r 
tarn  to  Glasgow  f^^  Jj 
tjme,  169;  illness  and 
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7,  8,  330,  221,  460,  \,  1,8,^^**^  ^^t^H^S*^  -WlOiMW, 


.ft  r,  8,  9,471.  -X     Sir 

English  Poelry—ThougliWo!i,B\\  ygj 
BuBf  s— on  the  different  metho&iX 

in  which  the  Talenta  and  Ov\ 

portanitiea     of   all    ChriBtiansX  ■biwmi*  pMS"S«" 

ought  to  be  employed   for  the    moitmtioo*  '"„; 

advancement  of  the   canse   of      DtSr.TiiitorepO  ■  „_._^„„   ,(»-. 

Christ,  M;  on  the  Character  of 


oi  iiie  uH.ua^  ^' 
unnsi,  M;  on  the  Character  of 
Machiavel,  f^.  Thoughts  on 
EDgli»bPotttY,6i .  on  the  Agri- 
culture o(  the  Istaelitea,  360 ! 
ott  Testamenlu,  6,™^,!,  304. 
Essex,  the  Earl  o{,  w,  connei^tioIl 
with  the  poblicnion  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Charies  Hanhurv 

WillianiS'  323.  ' 


uutmtioOB  "'  : 

DrScriDtoripO'i^p^^jing^  187; 
"  i88;Ventilafi0B, 

30  of  StcBm-on- 
89;  Telegraphic 
£^*  r^Vno';    Spinning    and 
Sipals,    \^.' Mending  Itoads, 

USg-e  A.^nea.je;.3^; 
Philosophical  w>^  J  py. 
Fine  Arts-Canovaa  Statne  of  426;  ReligionSjJrproYincial, 
WashiDgton,187;ofGeorgelV.  lanthiopic.220.'***'  wjB  472[ 
426 -New Society  forencDurag-  213,  463;  Missionary,  1 
inff  the  Fine  Arts  at  Paria,  lOT ;  Political,  233,  **>■,- ,^nirPaint- 
Museum  at  Gottingen  189  -  ln,enlions--fortransferru.gPa  «; 
Monument  of  Kosciusko,  lb.;  inga  in  Fresco,  _J^'i„ °  jb  ; 
Collection  of  Old  Masters  m  ^entlor  copying  drawings  in  ■ 
the  Royal  Academy,  190.-  SteamCarrf«ge,427;FireSh.eU, 
Painted  Ktass  window  for  Here-  ib. ;  lite  Beacon,  428. 
fo^Cathidral,  42a.-Aeademy  Johnstone  Sir  Alexander,  C«n- 
Irf  4rt»  in  Ireland,  427.— West's  mnnicatjon  from  lam..2\-.,„, 
PiXVof  Christ,  heaUag  '^^    I»^^*J«^=."^>i™ *^'' *^'?' 


sick,  ib. 


Gorham,  ReT.  George  Co raelins. 
Vindication  of  DeanMilner  from 
the  charges  brought  a«ainBt  him 
^  the  Re*.  James  Plnmptre,  33. 


Hawes,  Benjamin,  Esq.  acooimt 
ofhiin,4&l-      _  „     .        ... 

Hewiet,  Rev.  J.  P.  R=v.ew  of  his 
Sermons  for  Parochial  and  Do- 
mestic use,  and  Plain  Discourse 
on  Conflrmation,  112;  com- 
mended, 113,7;  examploof  tas 


rare,  209;  their  live  stock,  ib.; 
their  herds,  285-,  Sheep,  268. 


Lawrence,  Mr.  refuUtian  of  his 
DpinioDS  on  the  Mosaic  history 
of  the  Creation,  360, 

Legal  Intelligence,  219. 

Letters,  original  one  from  Wilham 
Penn,72;  Ret.  John  Bemdge, 
73- Rev.  John  Wesley,  79. 

Licentious  Productions  in  High 
Life,  Rerievf  of  several,  318; 
theirprosecotioB  stronglynwed , 

__of  hisfioiu  and  affectionate  i     «*■ 
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Murray,  on  the  pid>lication  of 
Cain,  reviewed,  346,  366 ;  cen- 
sured, ib. 

Retrospect  of  Politics,  233,  480. 

Review  of  Drew's  attempt  to 
demonstrate  the  Existence, 
Perfections,  and  Providence  of 
God,  80;  Aognstus,  or  the  Am- 
bitious Student,  102;  Sermons 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  P.  Hewlett, 
112;  a  plain  Discourse  on  Con- 
firmation, by  the  same  author, 
ib. ;  Lorenzo,  a  Tale  of  Re- 
demption, by  J.  Roby,  118; 
Memoirs  and  Select  Remains  of 
an  only  Son,  by  Thomas  Du- 
rant,  123 ;  Works  of  Sir  Chas. 
Hanbury  Williams,  315;  Don 
Juan,  ib. ;  Sardanapalus,  Cain, 
&e.  by  Lord  Byron,  ib. ;  Uriel, 
a  Poetical  Address  to  Lord  By- 
ron, ib. ;  Queen  Mab,  by  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  ib. ;  a  Remon- 
strance, addressed  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, ib. ;  Lectures  on  the  reci- 
procal Oblig^ations  of  Life,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Morison,  372; 
an  Account  of  the  Steam  En- 
gine, by  C.  F.  Partington,  380. 

Roby,  J.,  Review  of  his  Lorenzo, 
a  Tale  of  Redemption,  118; 
conmiended,  118, 121, 2. 

RusseJ,  Lord  John,  his  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  the 
works  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury 
WiUiams,  330. 


S. 


Scripture,  Illustrations  of,  select- 
ed from  different  authors,  31. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  Review  of 
his  Queen  Mab,  368 ;  its  athe- 
ism, blasphemy,  and  immora- 
lity, severely  reprobated,  361, 
2,  3,  4  ;  his  death,  366. 

Shipwreck — ^narrative  of  an  ex- 
traordinary one,  431. 

Steam  Engines — ^Estimate  of  the 
power  of  those  used  in  England, 
428;  Review  of  Partin^^n's 
Account  of  them,  380. 

Sumatra— Address  of  Sir  T.  S. 
RaiBes  to  its  Agricultural  So- 


cietyy272;  Report  • 
dition  of  Society    . 
Native  Popolatioo 
len  and  its  sabordin 

T. 

Talents — on  their  ri^l 
Christians,  44. 

Testamentary  Bequest 
their  impolicy,  d04. 

Travels— of  Mr.  O'Beii 
tern  Africa,  432  ;  Mj 
in  New  South  Wales 
Waldech  in  Africa,  4 
tution  for  assisting  trt 
Mount  Olympus,  ib. 


Vaccination,  Annual  I 
its  progress,  186;  sai 
cure  for  the  hooping-< 

University  Intelligenc 
bridge,  218,  460;  Ox 
466. 

Voyages  of  DiscoTcry- 
King's  in  Australas 
Capt.  Manby's  among 
Sea  Islands,  430*;  to 
Southern  Land,  431^  < 
linghansen's  to  the  So 
432;  extraordinary  v 
two  Natives  of  the  St.  1 
island,  430. 

Uriel,  a  poetical  £pistl< 
Byron,  reviewed,  347, 

W. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  Orig 
ter  from  him,  79. 

Wiffen,  J.  H.,  the  Proi] 
Tagus,  from  the  Spa 
Luis  de  Leon,  176. 

Waiiams,  Sir  Charles  B 
Review  of  his  works,  31 
gross  licentiousness  i 
reprobated,  321,  4 ;  thi 

cution  of  their  printer  a 
Usher  strongly  urged,  3J 
conduct  and  character  i 
editor,  322,  7,  332;  the 
meter,  324,  8, 9. 
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